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AUDITOR  GENERAL'S  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Auditor  Gekx&al's  Otficb,      ? 
Lansmg^  Afichiffcmy  Jan.  I,  1852.  ^ 

7\>  A»  Exedlency  Bobsrt  McClblland,   Oocemor  of  the  State  of 
ISMgan: 

8b— By  act  No.  161,  laws  of  1851,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
Anditof  Qeneral  to  report  bienniall j  to  the  Goyemor,  the  conditton 
of  die  finanoes  of  the  State,  and  to  recommend  sueh  ImptoTemettts 
m  the  financial  system  as  he  may  deem  expedient 

In  obedienee  to  the  requirements  of  Ae  above  law,  I  hare  the 
honor  to  submit  the  fioUowing 

REPORT: 

It  win  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  following  statement  that  .the 
amoont  onhand  at  this  date  in  the  State  Treasury,  exceeds  the  bal- 
ance on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  #61,88*2  96 — show* 
ing  a  highly  prosperous  and  encouraging  condition  of  the  finances 
of  the  State.  The  surplus  on  hand  will  soon  be  used  by  the 
'Fund  Commissioners  in  the  purchase  of  State  Stock,  in  pursuance 
of  act  Na  200,  laws  of  1848.    The  interest  on  our  public  debt  is 

promptly  paid  and  the  credit  of  tb^  State  is  untarnished.    The  rer- 
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enne  from  specific  taxes  is  rtptdly  incretstng— and  it  •is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  in  a  few  yearn  there  will  be  sufficient  realized 
from  this  source  to  defray  all  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  State 
goremment  Limited  biennial  sessions  of  the  Legislature  will  ma- 
terially lessen  the  State  expenditure^' and  proportionably  relieve  the 
people  of  the  burthens  of  taxation.  The  educational  funds,  wiUi 
die  liberal  provisions  of  the  last  Legislature  in  favor  of  schools,  are 
amply  sufficient  to  secure  the  universal  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
State: 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPEIIDITUBEB  FOft  THE  TJSAR  ENDING 

NOVEMBER  80,  1851. 

Expendtioreii.  Recolpla. 

The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Treasurer  on  Nov.  80,  1650,  exclusive 
of  amounts  to  meet  outstanding  war- 
rants upon  the   General  and  Primary 

School  Interest  Funds,  was $35,360  £7 

GeneralFund, $U9,151  87    2} •,049  22 

Internal  Improvement  Fund, 139,188  82    100,900  67 

Primary  School  Fund, i .  4ti|640  22 

Primary  School  Interest  Fund, 49,160  29      35,044  27 

University  Fund, 1 1,634  52 

Univewity  Interest  Fund, 9,837  9 1       9,7«4  63 

NomalScbool  Fund, 3,060  99       3,601  05 

Normal  School  Interest  Fund, 36  66  206  28 

Asylum  Fund, .,,       1,602  lb  729  05 

Central  Rail  Road  Deposits, 141  81 

Southern  Rail  Road  Deposits, 606  00 

Contingent  Fund. 337  60 

State  Building  Fund, 1,468  67 

•Balance  charged  State  Treasurer,  Nov. 

30,  1851, 97,243  23 

449,760  46    449,750  46 


*To  this  amount  add  f  147  98,  for  outstanding  warrants,  which  wiH  make 
$97,391  21,  the  amount  in  hands  of  State  Treasurer  Nov,  30,  185K 


So.  1. 


s 


EXHIBIT  OF  FUNDS. 
The  foregoiDg  table  shovs  the  Bereral  fitnds  belonging  to  the 
BtiUe,  ttU  of  wUfih  will  be  treated  of  under  thrir  appropriate  heada: 

GENERAL  FUND. 

Sahriea  PvSifie  offieen,  (fle#  atetenmit     • 

Kol  1,)- :.-........*10,««8  M 

Bkpeaae   ^  Jadkitty,   (tee  shMiaaiftt 

Ho.t,>. 7i«W  19 

liBguihtiTe  Expenses, 5S,S01  HI 

SipeBses  Tmblic  offices, 3^174  53 

Sipense  of  aales,  disborsed  iinom  proceeds 

of  sales, 14,653  61 

Eipense  of  sales  refunded, ! 310  6 

Definqnent  taxes,  &c.,  refunded, 19,155  61 

Statelibrary, «7  75 

Inierest  on  bonds,  exchange,  &c,, 15, 119  7 

^mdry  awards  by  Board  State  Auditors,  730  96 

Perfecting  census  returns, 566  23 

Conroners'  fees, 181  32 

Wolf  bounties, 546  00 

Btstriet  canrass, 272  75 

Expense  State  Prison, 6,000  00 

Sundry  appropriations  by  Legislature, . .  1,81363 

Expenses  Convention,  (Act  79,  1851.,) .  4,552  15 

Paid  sundry  counties, 9,013  50 

Expenses  State  Board  Equalization,...  40  18 

do    Mich.  State  Ag.  Society, 1,000  00 

Costofsnits, I..  29  72 

«1 49,1 51  37 


Taxes,  <^Sce  charges,  expense  sales,  <fec., .  $39, 719  14 

licenses  and  duties, 691  72 

Salt  spring  lands,. 1,108  36 

Sjpeeific  taxes,  (see  statement  No,  7.,}. . .    27,717  30 

Bec'd  from  sundry  counties, «    71,199  29 

Bedemptions,  State  tax  lands,  &c., 23,112  88 


Doa 


Pkooeeds  of  9d6i, 4e,48l  97 

Keo'd  fer  carpet, 18  66 


$810,049  32 


Thtre  is  now  due  aiidpij«ble«U  of  the  above  fond  t20,610»  for 
ialereet  on  General  Fund  Bond*— •10,140  00  of  wUeh  is  doe  die 
United  Btatesy  oa  hoods  lield  in  trust  for  the  Cherokee  tribe  of  Indi- 
ana--but»  as  the  amount  advwMsd  by  tUs  State  (#17tl93 .70*)  fer 
the  regiment  raised  here  during  the  late  war  with  Mexico,  andurhioh. 
is  a  just  and  proper  charge  against  the  United  States,  remains  unpio* 
Tided  for,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  continue  to  n^lect  to 
pay  the  mterest  on  the  bonds  thus  held,  until  this  advance,  as  well  as 
the  claim  for  expenses  incurred  while  a  Territory,  in  maintaining  oar 
Territorial  boundary,  shall  hsve  been  adjusted.  The  Legislature  of 
last  winter  passed  a  joint  resolution  relative  to  those  advances,  and  re- 
quested our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  to  use  their 
influence  to  procure  the  passage  of  an  act  or  joint  resolution,  by  Con* 
gress,  authorizing  or  requiring  the  proper  officer  of  the  treasury  de^ 
partment  to  allow  and  pay  to  the  State  the  money  thus  expended. 

Our  del^ation,  in  compliance  with  the  above  resolution,  will  no 
doubt  use  all  honorable  means  to  procure  a  final  and  equitable  ad- 
justment of  these  claims. 

There  will  be  due  and  payable  out  of  the  General  Fund,  for  inter- 
est on  bonds  other  than  those  held  by  the  United  States,  the  sum  of 
$6^910  00.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  payment  of  these 
coupons  on  presentation  at  the  Phosnix  Bank. 

There  are  some  other  liabilities  against  the  General  Fund,  but  none 
which  will  require  a  very  large  amount  to  be  kept  on  hand»  us  there 
will  be  sufficient  received  from  time  to  time  in  the  State  Treasury^  to 
liquidate  all  such  demands. 

INTEftNAL  IMPROVEMENT  FUND. 

Dn.  C«. 

To  balance  Dec.  1,  1850, $345,825  79 

^  interest  on  five  million  loan  Bonds, . . .  10,770  00 
<«  do  Intem'l  Imp.  war'nt  bonds,  15,733  60 
«<  do  DeL  &  Pon.  R  R.  bonds, . .  6,270  00 
«        do      adjusted  bonds, 5,912  82 
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To  interesi  on  treasury  notes, 10  09 

"        do       In.  Imp.  warrants, 105  11 

"  part  paid  bonds  paid  in  by  8.  B.  R. 

Company, 55,831  76 

^  In.  Imp.  warrant  bonds  paidin, 3,650  00 

fracfnl  warrants  issuCed, 528  26 

land  warrants  issued, 10,066  51 

••  excfaaBge» 120  82 

**  paid  C.  Britain,  (award  Board  of  An- 

Aon,) 80  40 

"  i«lnnded  to  C.  H.  Abbot,  land  twice 

aoU. 100  00 

By  Ll  Impi  lands  sold, 925,686  44 

By  Mieb  State  bank,  &c.,  assets, 5,198  86 

*  instalments  and  interest  from  8.  R.  R. 

Company, 65,750  00 

•  rec*dof  U.  S.  forSpcr  cents, "     4,315  28 

"  warrants  funded, 10,520  84 

"  State  debt  tax, 40,308  80 

■*  BelHt  balance  Dec  1, 1851, 821,119  76 

6472^0  06  ♦472,859  06 

Large  amounts  have  heretofore  been  drawn  from  the  General 
Fand^  in  ud  of  the  Internal  Improyement  Fand;  but  the  amonnt 
qjpropiiated  bj  the  last  LegiaJature,  together  with  other  resouroeSf 
wiD  he  amply  sufficient  for  the  next  two  years  to  meet  alt  liabilities^ 
and  the  Legislature  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  make  provision  (br  the 
prompt  payment  of  all  demands,  without  encroaching  upon  any  of 
the  other  fonda  The  $13,260  interest  bonds,  due  January  1,  I850» 
mentioned  in  the  last  report  from  this  office,  rtaiain  unpaid^  not  hav- 
iDg  yet  been  presented  to  the  Phoenix  Bank  in  New  York.  The  Stale 
Treasurer  however,  has  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Bank  to  tsike 
up  ssid  bonds  when  presented,  and  to  nodfy  him  loiaMdiately  of  Ilia 
iwt  lliis  amagement  obviates  the  necessity  oi  heepfaigthstsmoval 
Ijii^  idle  in  the  city  of  NewToik.  nere  wiHalsobedoeandpay* 
sUe  at  the  Pboeniz  Bank*  from  the  lateraal  Improvement  Fand» 
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tlSy721  04»  Cor  ipterest  past  due  and  unpaid,  and  whicb  will  become 
due  January  1,  1852,  on  outstanding  lo,000,000  loan,  Detroit  and 
Pontiac  Bailroad,  and  adjusted  bonds.  Tbe  Treasurer  will  forwaid 
this  amount  previous  to  tbe  Ist  of  January,  and  tbe  coupons  will  be 
promptly  paid.  Tbe  interest  on  the  Internal  Improvement  War- 
rant bonds  past  due,  and  to  become  due  January  1st,  1862,  amount- 
ing to  $7,459  5i)|  (exclusive  of  tbe  bonds  tbat  may  be  issued  be- 
tween Nov.  30,  1851,  and  January  Ist^  1852,)  will  be  paid  on  pre- 
aentation  of  the  coupons  at  the  State  Treasury. 

The  amount  of  interest  payable  from  this  fond  is  liable  to  be  large- 
ly increased  by  tbe  surrender  of  part-paid  bonds,  and  the  issue  of 
a4inated  bonds  therefor,  as  interest  commences  on  tbe  1st  of  Janua- 
ry .succeeding  such  issue.  Tbere  will  be  at  least  #9,000  more  in- 
terest payable  on  this  class  of  bonds  in  1852  than  there  was  in 
1851.  The  Legislature  foreseeing  this,  appropriated  for  1852  $l5r 
000  to  this  fond  and  for  1851  only  129,000.  It  b  expected  that  a 
l^qre  portion  of  the  92,831,000  part-paid  bonds  now  outstanding, 
iriU  be  sunrendered  during  the  coming  year,  as  the  constitution  of 
Ij6i50  fixes  tbe  amount  at  which  they  shall  be  fonded,  and  tbe  hoid- 
eiaxaxi  no  longer  reasonably  entertain  any  h<^  of  increasing  it. 
Tbe  sooner  these  bonds  are  surrendered  and  new  bonds  issued  there- 
totf  the  sooner  the  .holders  will  commence  drawing  interest  upon  the 
interest  already  accrued. 

TRUST  FUNDS 

Reoeipif.  fUpcndiuivet. 

Pximary  school  fund, *40,5-i0  22 

do          do     interest  fund, 35,044  27  *49,160  29 

University  fund 11,634  62 

do      interest  fond, 9,724  53  9,827  91 

Kopoudsehool  endowment  fond,... 3,601  06  3,060  69 

do       .    interest  fund, 206  28  36  65 

Aajlumfond,.- , 729  95  1,602  18 

l^UdUlgan  C.  B.  R.  deposites, 141  81 

do      aR.ft.       do      y.  606  00 

* 

Total, »!01,98e  8^  >65,8S9  53 

The  amount  now  due  the  Primary  School  Fund  is  9238,252  18, 
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the  interest  on  which,  tqfether  with-  th«  intoMfl  on  all  tumi  receiyed 
ontQ  Mmj  next,  as  well  as  all  intersit  raceiTed  from  indiridiiali^  not 
heretofinre  distributed^  will  be  aypeitidned  aitfOBg  die  aeTstal  eeW'' 
ties  in  May  next.  The  receipts  of  the  primary  school  fund  for  the 
last  year  are  neariy  doable  those  of  the  year  preyions.  The  last 
Legislature  appropriated  from  the  primary  school  ioteresi  fund  $3,* 
000  00  for  impoMrement  on  the  school  section  at  Lansingi  $861  63 
of  which  has  been  drawn  at  thiif  diite. 
'  The  tetalsniDaatof  reoeiplsfor  the  Univefsity  Fvidt  ipdejibam  tf»e 
tlM^OOO  in  bondiwi*.  U»fiQ^  dO.    TheintereiiM  this  aw^  jrfter: 

■ 

P«^gih6  ametmt  oveidHwro  .aa  slated  beli9w»  ai  «eU4s  e»  ett  Mbpr, 
Mmm  bereaftar  Moeived  oei  eceount  eC  paMfNil^Md  UnijiiiBtwH 
cewwd  te»tBdifnd«sl%  will  be  paid  onv  to  the  Treis«ier  of  Af - 
Unhrersifty  as  often  as  required.  The  university  interest  aocouQiia- 
OTetdrawn  to  the  ameuat  of  Oi«l  14  f  8l   , 

The  Momal  School  SiJowwMSnt  Faiidex|wndi(MM 
kat  year«  nearly  kept  paeewiih  lhe.ieeel|its*  These  (eQq)eiiMe'beiw 
been  chiefly  for  work  and  materials  for  the  Normal  School  building  at 
Tprilanti,  and  for  books  and  maps  for  the  use  of  the  School.  The 
aoBOunt  of  Normal  School  interest  money  paid  in  is  very  small,  there , 
being  at  this  date  abalance  of  only  $lfiQ  to  the  creditof  the  fund. 
Thb  being  the  case,  I  hare  caused  the  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Ed* 
ncation  to  be  paid  out  of  tht  Normal  School  endowment  fond,  in 
pursuance  of  section  1 8  of  act  No.  139,  laws  of  1950.  The  balance 
now  to  the  credit  of  the  Endowment  fund  is  $2,220  06,  which  is  lia- 
ble to  be  drawn  firom  the  Treasury,  at  any  moment,  on  the  proper 
certificate  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  total  expenditure  from  the  Asylum  Fund,  is  $2,146  11,  leaving 
a  balance  due  ike  fund  on  the  #5,000  loan  from  the  general  fund, 
sa^eel  to  be  diinwn  at  any  ttme^  of  $2^663  Z9.  The  total  l^eeipts 
to  the  asylum  fond  for  tettd  «oM,  is  •l,3il  00jeaying#t,006  §1 
yet  to  be  receired  1o  baiaaoe  the  accoditt  with  the  genenl  hmi,  Ihe 
expeotftUMs  for  (he  last  year  consist  in  the  expenses  of  the  BoandDf 
TmbMb»  and  $1,280 for  AepvichhsA  of  atMSftef  laadMaiiSU»» 
nmsoo.  upon  which  to  locate  the  asylum  for  the  insane. 

The  amount  of  the  Bailroad  deposits  is  subject  to  be  drawn  from 
the  Treasury  at  any  time  upon  proper  applicadon  by  the  owners  of 
the  land. 
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OONTINOBNT  FUND. 

Bdttiee  in  TreaAvy  Deo.  1,  1860, $1,4S5  48 

Appiropriiled  by  Legialature  of  1861, . . .  i 6,000  00 

87,43S  48 
Ezpendltares  during  past  year, $887  50 

Balance  in  Treaaury  Nor.  80, 1851, 7,097  98 

$7,485  48 

The  fiirtber  anin  of  $3,000  will  be  pasaed  to  tbe  credit  of  this 

taai  next  Febnuny  in  pmroance  of  Act  No.  160,  lawa  of  1851. 

By  Aot  Ho.  1$6,  kwa  of  1850,  $1,000  of  the  general  fund  was  alao 

idiioed  at  fte  diaposkl  of  the  Oovemor,  ibr  <he  purpose  of  pnMal^ 

ing  a  bloA  of  nslife  copper  from  the  miaes  of  this  BMs  Air  fibs 

Waahfamitoa  National  Momuient,  $868  of  whieh  remains  uaeit- 

ponded. 

STATE  BUILDING  FOND. 
There  hare  been  no  evpenditares  from  Ais  ftmd  dnring  Ae  last 
fiseal  yoar.    The  aaiount  of  reeeipte  ia  $1,468  57. 

STATE  INDEBTEDNESa 
The  funded  and  fundable  debt  of  the  State  not  yet  due  ia  as  fol- 
Iowa: 

General  fund  bonds,  due  May,  1856, $100,000  00 

Unyersity  bonds,  due  July,  1858, 100,000  00 

Detroit  and  PontiaG  railroad  bonds,  due  July,  1858, . .     100,000  00 

Penitentiary  bonds,  due  Jan.,  1869, 20,000  00 

do  do  do        1860, 40,000  00 

Full  pud  $5,000,000  loan  bonds,  due  Jan.,  1868, 180,000  00 

Adjusted  bonda,  due  Jaa,  1868, 275,732  88 

Internal  improvement  warrant  bonds,  due  Jan.,  1870,    234,200  00 

Total, $l,049,d»i  8S 

Tbs  put  pMd  $5»000,0Q0  losn  bonds  oolstaadmgi 
wiB,  if  ftmdsd  previoaa  to  Jan.  1,  1858,  aooimt 

td^ 1,508»896  M 

Bonds  iasMbls  forootsfeanding  L.L  wamuala,  saj. . .       15,00$  00 

jljling  the  total  funded  and  fundable  debt  not  yet 

due, $2,568,269  13 


Hal.  • 

The  amouite  doe  the  eduostieiial  And&  are  eoMiderad  perraaneirti 
loans,  and  wiD  probably  so  remain— ai  kaat  until  the  otber  portion 
of  oar  State  indebtedneaa  shall  ha?e  been  eancelled: 

Amount  due  Primary  achool  fund> 1938,262  18 

do        UuTeraity  fund, 2d»e08  29 

do        Normal  aohool  Skidowmeat  fund, 2,220  06 

Total  dite  educational  funds, it63.080  68 


••«» 


Tlie  amoBot  of  indebtedness  aow  due,  tkemeam  in  the  fltatelkwaa- 
nry  iriQ  hearai^y  auffieieBt  to  mee^^-iadeod  it  Is  prsposed*  aa  staled 
m  aaotiier  portion  of  this  report,  topurshase  at  least  $100,000  of  our 
It  win  be  a  sowoe  of  gvatifieation  to  see  the  State  o<Ma- 
the  liquidation  of  her  pobKc  debt  from  the  surplus 'deiiTed 
from  the  ordinary  souroes  of  revenue.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  to 
he  regretted  that  the  last  legt^turs  eouM  uoH  sgrse  upon  and  eslab* 
Ssh  a  Sfaiking  Fund,  in  complianoe  with  the  constitution  of  1850,  to 
eommenee  in  1852.  The  new  canatttntioo  was  adopted  with  great 
unanimi^,  and  ae  &r  as  I  have  bad  an  opportunity  of  judg^,  the 
above  was  considered  one  of  its  ma%t  important  provisions.  .  A  por- 
tkn  of  the  Stnte  debt  will  soon  beoome  due,  and  the  faitb  of  the  State 
18  pledged  for  its  prompt  redemptioo-^sound  public  policy  as  well  ss 
justice  to  our  creditors  requires  it^-^be  people,  through  tbeir  votes  on 
the  adoption  of  the  coosCltutiott,  demand  it.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
the  interest  is  promptly  paid — this  alone  will  never  relieve  us  from 
.ndebtedaess.  The  intereat  in  seventeen  years  will  exceed  the  debt 
jtsei^  while  the  debt  wtQ  remain  to  impede  our  progressy  retard  our 
prosperityt  and  tarnish  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  State.  Nearly 
aOthe  indebted  States  have  made  provision,  by  a  Sinking  Fund  or 
otherwise^  for  the  gradual  extinguishment  of  their  indebtedness* 
Tltak  why  riiould  llicbigmi,  with  all  her  natural  resources,  with  a 
soil  scarcely  equalled  m  foitility  and  productiveness,  with  a  popula- 
tion whose  industry  and  enterprise  cannot  be  excelled,  delay  longer 
to  provide  for  the  gradual  absorption  of  that  debti  which  has  aided 
not  a  Kttle  in  her  general  prosperity  ? 

STAIX  BOARD  OF  BQUAUZATION. 

This  Board,  eoaaistfaig  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  Secretary  of 
Aate,  State  Treasureri  Commiaslooer  of  the  Slate  Land  OiBee  and 
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Auditor  G«n6ittl,  mel  at  the  C^itol  on  tiie  18tk  daf  of  AagMt  last, 
M  required  by  law.  The  reault  of  tbeir  lafeon  (see  statement  No« 
0,)  is  before  the  people,  s&<l  it  is  betiered  msob  good  has  beea  ac- 
coDlpUsbed,  and  many  evils  corrected*  The  Board  did  not  feel  aift- 
ihoriied  to  materially  increase  the  aggregate  valaatioii  of  the  State; 
b«t  in  view  of  the  fact  that  piopeity  is  asaesaed  at  on]y  about  one- 
third  its  real  value,  thus  increasing  the  per  centage  of  tax  to  be  raised; 
and  knowing  that  such  a  course  has  an  injurious  effect  abroad,  al- 
ihoitt[ii  our  State  taxis  mveb  lowep  ta  propoitioa  to  our  pefolation 
{ban  many  of  oar  eisler  States,  the  Boavd  uaaiuaaoiisly  adopted iba- 
Ibibwing  Preamble  aad  Besolntions:- 

«*  Wkepeat,  The  rule  of  assessment  in  this  State,  adopted  by  tha 
assessors  of  the  several  eouaties,  as  iq)pears  from  evidence  pt^aent" 
ed  to  tliis  Board,  reduces  the  aggregate  of  the  asseseable  property 
of  Ibis  State,  to  less  than  one-third  of  its  aotnal  cash  and  sdKag 
vaius; 

And  wk4rM9,  This  Board  believe  that  it  has  been  anticipated  aadi 
aggregate  would  be  indrea9ed  by  their  actioa,  to  an  amoimt  near 
sueh  aotual  cash  sellmg  value; 

R^ohed,  That  from  a  critioal  examination  of  the  taw  under  wliieh 
this  board  is  organised,  we  are  of  opmioa  that  we  are  not  authoriaed 
to  increase  the  aggregate  as  returned  beyond  what  has  become  ne* 
cesaarj  to  produce  relative,  equal  and  unifenn  valuatioaa  between 
the  several  counties. 

Reedved  furihert  That  we  believe'  the  true  interests  of  the  Slate 
would  be  promoted  by  such  iaereiue,  and  that  we  are  satisfied  Mm 
a  careftil  examination  of  the  statistics  and  other  evidence  before  us, 
that  the  actual  value  of  the  assessable  property  of  this  State  exoeeda 
one  hundred  million  of  dollars. 

Seseived^  That  ^e  respectfully  i^commead  to  tlie  consideration  of 
the  Legislature  at  its  next  nession,  tiie  propriety  of  providing  by 
law  kft  assessing  property  at  its  aelling  valae.'* 

Let  the  Legislature  provide  for  the  assessment  of  all  prtqperijf  at 
its  true  cash  value,  and  let  each  assessor  honestly  appraiae  the  same 
as  it  should  be  appraised >m  pagment  (^  a- just  it^  due/rom  a  ad- 
vent  dckar^  and  fiiere  will  be  very  little  duty  left  for  a  State  board 
to  perform,    ITader  such  a  system,  the  MggitegeAe  vabiatioii  of  tlm 
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Stale  would  no  donbt  exceed  8100,000,000— the  per  cent  for  State 
tax  would  be  a  mere  trifle — it  would  have  a  beneficial  influence  in 
inducing  emigration  to  our  Slate — wbereaa,  many  are  now  deterred 
fitnn  settling    here  on  account  of  our  seemingly  high  rate  of  taxa- 
tion.   The  aggregate  valuation  of  the  State  in  1839  waa  $45,302,- 
70S  29.     In  1851  it  is  only  #30,976,270  08,  while  the  popnlatioa 
in  1850  exceeds  that  of  1840,  187,504 — clearly  showing  a  constant 
effort  on  the  part  of  assessors   to  get  their  own  valuation  a  little 
lower  than  that  of  their  neighbors,  and  boards  of  supervisors  at 
ihar  annual  meetings,  carry  put  the  same  principle — in  many  cases 
materially  reducing  the  aggregate»thus  escaping  their  just  propor- 
tion of  the  State  tax.    The  growth  of  this  evil  will  be  partially 
checked  bj  the  esUbliehment  of  a  State  board  of  equalization,  but 
its  root  can  only  be  eradieated  by  providing  for  the  oiseswieni  of  all 
propBtijf  ai  iU  true  cash  value, 

Soch  a  ayatem  has  lately  been  adopted  in  Ohio,  and  has  incrdaaed 

the  valuations  for  purposes  of  assessment,  more  than  200  per  pent. 

The  provision  in  the  Ohio  system  requiring  each  person  to  swear 

to  ika  9ahie  of  his  own  property,  thus  making  every  man  his  own 

aasessor,  I  cannot  approve.    It  is  offering  a  premium  for  perjury. 

It  requires  «  man  to  take  an  oath,  upon  which,  if  false,  he  capnot  be 

conncied  and  punished.    It  furnishes  a  aufficient  excuse  for  the  aa- 

aessor  to  return  a  low  valuation,  which  many  will  from  time  to  time 

avail  themselves  o(  and  thus  the  valuations  will  be  again  unequal. 

The  great  object  to  be  attained  by  any  system  of  taxation*  ia 
equality — and  equality  can  only  be  attiuned  by  hringinff  out  all  tk^ 
properfy  for  purposes  of  taxation — nothing  must  be  concealed  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  assessor.  Does  the  present  system  do  this  ? 
Does  it  not  tax  the  little  all  of  the  poor  man,  while  the  rich  man's 
thousands  escape?  The  property  of  the  man  in  moderate  circum-. 
stances,  is  in  full  view  of  the  assessor,  and  every  dollar,  is  taxed, 
while  many  coffers,  well  lined  with  bonds  and  mortgages^  bank,  rail- 
road and  other  stocks,  are  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  officer  and 
entirely  escape  taxation.  Is  it  at  all  strange  then,  that  the  State 
board  should  have  unanimously  agreed  to  urge  this  matter,  by  the 
passage  of  the  above  resolutions,  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Le- 
gislatore — and  should  not  every  public  officer,  whose  duty  it  is,  aa 
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servants  of  the  people,  continue  at,  every  fitting  opportunity,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  law-making  power  to  the  existence  of  these  evils, 
that  the  proper  corrective  may  be  applied? 

The  law  establishing  a  State  Board  of  Equalization,  provides  for 
their  assembling  only  once  in  five  years,  and  therefore,  the  valuation 
fixed  upon  by  them  at  their  last  meeting,  will  have  to  remain  the  ba- 
sis for  apportioning  all  State  taxes  for  that  length  of  time.  The  wis- 
dom of  this  provision  may  be  questioned.  In  population  and  wealtb 
one  county  may  increase  Cuter  than  another.  The  value  of  proper- 
ty is  continually  changing.  The  valuation  may  be  equal  in  one 
year,  and  very  unequal  and  unjust  another.  I  therefore  suggest  the 
propriety  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  importance 
of  providing  for  the  meeting  of  the  State  Board  as  often  as  eyery 
other  year.  There  can  be  no  objection  on  the  score  of  expense,  as 
the  whole  cost  of  the  meeting  of  the  Board  for  the  last  year  was  only 
$40  18. 

At  the  request  of  the  Board,  the  following  communication,  which 
will  explain  itself,  was  addressed  to  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  for  the 
counties  of  Wayne  and  St.  Clair: 

Auditor  General's  Office, 
Lannnff,  Sept,  8,  1851. 

To  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  the  counties  of  Wayne  and  8t.  Clair: 

The  State  Board  of  Equalization,  at  their  session  in  August  last 
passed  the  following  preamble  and  resolution: 

**Whereas,  As  has  appeared  by  evidence  adduced  before  this  board, 
a  large  amount  of  personal  property  in  the  counties  of  Wayne  and 
St  Clair,  consisting  principally  of  steamboats,  logs  and  pine  lumber, 
is  unassessed; 

And  whereas^  It  became  necessary  in  consequence  thereof,  to  ^d 
to  the  aggregate  of  personal  property  assessed  in  the  county  of 
Wayne,  a  considerable  amount;  therefore 

Sesolved,  That  the  Auditor  Qeneral  be  requested  to  correspond 
with  the  boards  of  Supervisors  of  said  counties  on  the  subject^ 
and  in  relation  to  the  law  authorizing  the  assessment  of  personal 
property  of  a  co-partnership  where  either  partner  resides." 

In  complying  with  the  above,  It  would  seem  only  necessary  to  call 
your  attention  to  section  12,  chapter  20,  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of 
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1846.  It  win  there  be  eeen,  thit  parinen  in  any  bueheee,  thoiigbre- 
Vfdang  b  Afferent  townships,  msy*  be  jomdy  taxed  in  their  paiteer- 
diip  xmBOB,  **ia  the  township  where  thehr  bnsineas  is  carried  im,Jhr 
€0  the  jfermmtd  pnperfy  employed  m  euck  iuHnen^  and  if  they  hare 
places  of  business  in  two  or  more  townships,  they  shall  be  taxed  in 
flioae  townships ybr  thepraportum  </  property  tn^pHoyed  in  tuck  foim* 
^k^  regpec^^ely^  and  in  case  of  bemg  so  jointly  taxed,  eaehpoHner 
MUbe  UeMefor  the  %ohoU  tax.'* 

The  proTisbns  of  this  section  are  plain  and  poritiTe»  and  require 
no  explanation  from  any  one»  to  be  well  understood  by  eveiy  assess- 
or. 

B  was  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  Board,  thai  if  the  assessors  in 
kheeounties  ei  Wayne and.St  Clanr  would  strietly  adhere  to  Aose 
provisions  ia  tbdor  assessinent  of  partnership  personal  proper^,  the 
i^pregate  in  those  counties  would  be  greatly  increased,  and  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  Messrs.  Wmrd,  (to  which  refsrence  was  par^- 
ulariy  made  by  the  delegates  from  Wayne  and  St.  Glair,)  would  not 
escape  taxation. 

The  saw  logs  and  lumber  lying  in  the  county  of  St.  dair,  at  the 
time  of  ihe  assessment,  and  owned  by  residents  of  Detrok,  shoohl 
be  assessed  in  the  city  of  DetrcNt.  If  owned  by  partners  in  business, 
said  one  of  the  partners  reside  in  the  county  of  8t.  Chdr,  Sec.  12, 
of  duster  80  above  referred  to,  will  govern  the  assessment. 

In  all  esses  of  taxes  assessed  upon  peiuonal  property,  if  the  od- 
lector  be  unable  to  collect  the  tax,  he  w31  make  his  return  aecoiding- 
iy,  and  will  then  proceed,  in  accordance  with  Act  No.  193,  of  laws 
of  1850,  ''in  Che  name  of  the  townriiip,  (or  ward,)  to  sue  the  per- 
son or  persons  against  wImmu  sittch  tax  was  assessed,  before  any  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  to  have*  use  and  take  all  Iswftd  ways 
aaid  means  provided  by  law  fordie  edlection  of  dd^  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  any  such  tax.'* 

Any  property  liable  to  be  seised,  under  warrants  issued  for  4ihe 
collection  of  taxes  by  township  supervisors,  may  be  levied  upon  and 
sold.  The  assessment  roll  is  madBprimafacie  evidence  of  the  legal- 
ity and  regnlaii^  ef  the  assessment,  and  the  court  shall  render  judg* 
ment  against  the  defendant,  unless  he  shall  make  it  appear  that  he 
has  paid  such  ttx.    No  stay  of  execution  is  allowed. 
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.  In  equalizing,  the  Board  considered  the  ftggr^pte  4)f  real  estate 
in  the  county  of  Wajue,  relatively  equali  but  the  personal  property 
too  low,  and  therefore  added  8  per  cent  to  the  aggrc^te.  In  the 
county  of  St.  Clair  the  real  estate  was  too  high,  and  the  personal 
property  as  much  too  low;  they  therefore  left  the  agffit^aU  the  sane 
as  reported  by  the  board  of  supervisors.  Hence  the  counties  of 
Wayne  and  St  Clair  are  both  mentioned  in  the  first  preamble,  and 
Wayne  only,  in  the  second. 

Very  Respectfully^  <fce., 

J.  SWEQLES,  Jr, 

Auditor  QtMniL 

RML  ROAD  SPECIFIC  TAX. 

The  amount  of  qwoifie  tax  paid  in  by  die  Rttl  Road  Compwae 
^riogtks  year,  is  916,808  00.  (For detail  of  all  qMifio taxes «e 
statement  No.  7.)  The  Sonthem  Rail  Read  Conqmny,  by  tfasir 
diMter,  are  topay  ataxof  ^*onehalf  of  one  per  cent  upon  theeapi- 
tal  stock  paid  in.''  By  their  last  r^Knrt,  this  amount  is  $648,192  87, 
the  tax  en  ^hich  for  the  year  1861,  is  93,240  06,  and  with  this 
amount  they  stand  charged  on  the  books  of  this  office.  They  baye 
paid  in  only  t%600.  For  the  year  1852,  thi%  as  well  as  the  Oentnd 
.eompany,  are  to  pay  a  tax  of  three-fourths  of  one  per  eent.»  not  only 
upon  their  stock  paid  in,  butup<Hi  all  loans  made  to  aaid  connpauiia. 

The  Detroit  and  Ponttao  Bail  Road  Coaapany  has  paid  all  anreara- 
gee  for  lax  and  interest,  up  to  and  ineludbg  October,  1860,  unce 
which  Cheir  tax  is  in  anrears. 

The  Brie  and  Kalamaaoo  Bail  Boad  Companyp  wi&  all  ita  equ^- 
nsents  and  appurtenances,  has  bs^en  leased  p^rmanettily  to  the  8o!^- 
em  Bail  Boad  Company.  The  tax  reoeived  for  the  last  year  ia 
•1,^0. 

The  Chippewa  Portage  Company  have  built  a  Bail  Boad  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  property  around  the  Falls  of  St. 
Mary,  in  Chippewa  county,  but  as  yethaFe  made  no  report  and  haye 
paid  no  tax.  In  conrideration  of  the  payBMUi  of  a  State  tax  of  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent,  this  company  are  exempt  irom  the  payment  of 
all  other  taxes.  From  a  letter  lately  received  from  the  clerk  of  Cliq>- 
pewa  county,  it  appears  that  the  company  claim  that  their  shipfMng 
interest  is  by  their  charter  also  exempt  from  taxation  for  State,  coon- 
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if  and  towaship  porpoM-^biU  i  bav^log^  in  vain  for  such  ex*    ' 
^npUon  in  their  charter.    The  oompanj  waa  orgaoised  for  a  ftpveifie 
pnrpoee^  which  was*  to  baild  a  plank  or  fatboad*  to  areot  the  aeoaa- 
aaiy  depots  and  to  receire,,  s^re  and  traa^rtpaiMngera  «id  prop* 
eorty  in  anitable  can  or  vehicles  upon  said  road,  by  the  force  of  am- 
nuds,  or  any  mechanical  or  motire  power.    For  theae  purpoees  and 
thcae  only,  Ac  company  was  exempt  from  other  than  a  specific  Stale 
tax    Thia  atetenent  seems  necessary  to  explain  the  aotbn  of  the 
Stale  Board  of  Eqnaliiation,  in  reference  to  the  Taluatioa  of  Chip- 
pewa eooBty»  aa  the  shippiag  iaimat  of  the  c^iaipany  was  not  con- 
sideied  by  the  Board  aa  being  exempt  from  assasemont  for  0tata» 
oannty  and  town  taxes,  and  therefore  a  large  per  cent,  was  added  to 
the  vahuUioQ  of  said  coon^. 

At  the  si^ggeation  of  one  eC  tbe  Board«  I  addressed  the  Attorney 
Geaefal  apoB  the  subject,  and  for  his  opinion,  see  appendix 

BANK  SPECIFIC  TAX 

The  amonnt  of  bank  tax  paid  in  during  the  year  is  14,92^  14^  be- 
ing an  excess  over  the  receipts  of  last  year  of  $1,941  89-^-besides 
6us,  the  Michigan  State  Bank  has  not  paid  the  tax  due  in  October 
last,  amounting  to  9 1 , 1 05  ?S.  I  am  adrised  that  this  amonnt  will  be 
paid  in  a  few  days.  The  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  pays  a  specific 
State  tax  only  on  $44,867,  this  being  the  amonnt  of  capital  stock 
after  dedneting  the  real  estate  owned  by  the  Bank.  This  real  estate, 
for  this  purpose,  is  no  donbt  estimated  by  the  Bank  at  its  selliag 
Tslue  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  valuation  of  assessors.  TJiete 
shoald  only  be  deducted  the  amount  of  valoation  as  assessed  for 
State,  county  and  town^p  purposes,  'the  stocks  deposited  by  some 
of  the  banks,  for  which  they  receive  droulating  notes,  exceeds  the 
amount  of  their  capital  reported.  tJpon  this  excess,  at  least,  a  tUx 
ought  also  to  be  paid.  It  is  contended  by  some,  that  the  banks  may 
owe  for  those  stocks,  and  thus  their  indebUdmn  would  be  taxed  and 
a  portion  of  the  stocks  would  be  taxed  twice.  To  this  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  reply,  that  a  form  will  be  taxed  though  it  be  mortgaged 
for  all  it  is  worth,  and  the  mortgagee  will  also  pay  a  tax  for  the  foU 
amount  of  such  mortgage.  Then  why  should  corporations  be  ex- 
empted from  burthens  that  are  imposed  upon  individuals? 
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PLAITK  ROAD  TAX. 

The  reoeipto  from  this  9oute%  «re  rapidly  i&crMatog.  PlaA  roads 
are  being  built  in  erery  direction  firom  oar  prineipal  eities  and  TtDaot 
gea.  The  capital  thtta  invested  yields  a  handsome  profit  to  the  indi- 
tidnal,  and  is  becoming  afraitiVil  source  of  rerenne  to  the  State.  To 
fhe  people  Kving  some  distance  from  the  Hnes  of  the  great  thorongii* 
fares,  it  is  of  still  greater  importance— opening  np  to  them  a  maritet 
almost  at  their  own  doors,  and  revealing  heretofore  hidden  sources 
of  wealth. 

MINING  COMPANY  BPECIPIC  TAX. 

By  the  constitution,  one-half  of  the  taxes  received  from  mining 
corporations,  paying  a  tar  of  one  per  cent.,  are  to  be  paid  to  the 
treasurers  of  the  counties  from  which  it  is  received.  An  act  was  ne- 
cessaiy  to  carry  this  provision  into  eflbct;  but  althou^  their  atten- 
tion was  twice  called  to  the  subject  by  the  Executive,  die  Legislatnre 
fiuled  to  pass  the  necessary  law.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  those 
counties  are  thus  deprived  of  nearly  their  whole  means  of  defraying 
county  expenses.  The  next  Legislature  should  remedy  this  defect^ 
as  well  as  make  provision  for  refunding  the  amount  to  which  those 
counties  are  respectively  entitled.  Every  Company  making  a  report, 
(excepting  the  Douglass  Houghton  Company,)  have  promptly  paid 
the  amount  of  tax  due.  The  Jackson  Mining  Company  are  exempt* 
by  their  charier,  fit)m  the  payment  of  a  specific  tax.  Why  the  Le» 
gialature  of  1849  saw  fit  to  exempt  this  Company,  and  not  others*  I 
am  unable  to  explain.  It  certainly  was  not  dispensing  "  equal  and 
exact  justice  to  all.'' 

The  supplies  of  Iron  and  Copper  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  are  believed 
lo  be  inexhaustible;  but  it  requires  labor  and  capital  to  render  them 
auMrketable.  The  in vestment*of  capital  there,  should  be  encouraged* 
that  the  immense  wealth  of  the  mines  may  be  developed,  and  the 
revenue  of  the  State  increased. 

TELEGRAPH  COMPANY  TAX. 

The  Erie  and  Michigan  is  the  only  company  that  has  paid  a  spe- 
cific tax  during  the  last  year.  The  agent  of  the  other  companies  has 
Jbeen  written  to  on  the  subject;  but  as  yet  no  answer  has  been  re- 
ceived. The  law  provides  that  in  case  of  non-payment  of  the  tax* 
the  State  Treasurer  shall  advertise  the  line  for  sale,  for  the  amount 
of  tax  unpaid. 
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BEOxraar  uomm. 

It  win  be  seen  by  reference  to  statement  No.  8,  that  Ira  Bidwel 


pays  WM  than  four  timei  as  BiiMh  ftr  Seena  aa  all  ike  otker  bKh 
ken  wk>  ban  paid  a  teK  doriag  &e  Hacal  year.  I  aaa  ai« 
Tiaei  diafcthe  brohera  dohg  buauKeaa,  and  who  have  not  paid  Ibeir 
tax,  aie  a  H.  Iipea  <fe  Oo.,  M.  W.  ¥^men  C^kMon  F.  Leirii, 
W.  IL  fiader  <b  Oo.,  J.  L.  Ly41  and  Di  Ifalaiyie.  Mr.  LyeH  bat 
paid  no  tax  for  aereral  years.  Mr.  Main^baa  paid  bk  lax  riaoe 
the  cloae  of  the  fiscal  year.  I  am  imsistably  kd  to  the  cwotosiit 
that  Mr.  Bidwell  must  be  doiqg,  conofwrati?^^  a^  extraonUiywf 
amomit  of  biiaineas»  or  that  the  other  biokeia  ia  the  Steta  n&aat  be 
ddDg  boaiiieaa  on  an  e^^ceednw^  «aeB  aasieiiat  of  e#pit#l. 

AUCTION  DXHTES. 

The  treasurer  of  Wayne  county,  at  my  request,  called  upon  the 
sacdoneera  in  the  city  of  Detroit  for  their  auction  dudes.  The  re- 
sbH  iraaibatT.  6.  Edmunds  made  the  report  required  by  law,  and 
paid  t46  M  duties.  Ko  other  report  has  been  received,  yet  1  am 
adYised  that  there  are  several  auctioneers  m  the  State,  doing  quite 
aa  extensive  business. 

ACCOUNTS  WITH  THE  COUNTIEa 

fltatffment  No*  6,  shows  the  acconats  due  to  or  from  the  sevefal 
coanlies  in  the  State,  exciting  Geoeaee.  The  treasurer  of  Ihia 
eooBi^  haviag  abaconded,  and  there  being  seme  differeaee  of  opu^ 
icD  aa  tothe  real  ajnount  for  vrbich  the  State  bail  are  holden»  I  hai?f6 
not  pkcedit  in  the  list.  The  law  lequires  Ae  Auditor  Oeaend  to 
state  the  aceoonts  of  the  aevenJ  eoonty  tseaaarars,  on  the  1st  day 
of  July  in  each  year — ^if,  then,  the  treasurer  and  his  baQ  are  liable 
to  the  l^ate  for  all  receipts  after  that  time  on  account  of  taxes  and 
rediunptionay  as  well  as  receipts  at  October  salesi  the  defiuilt  of  the 
sbeeottding  treasurer  of  Oenesee  county,  and  for  which  the  State 
bail  are  holden,  will  be  $3,520  52 — ^bnt  if  the  charging  on  the  books 
of  this  office,  of  the  monthly  receipts,  to  the  county,  transfers  that 
amooat  of  debit  freaot  the  treasurer  to  the  county,  the  amount  of 
die  debnlt  for  which  the  treasorer  and  his  State  bail  are  hdlen^ 
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will  be  $2,406  80.    But  whatever  it  mny  be,  measures  will  be  taken 
for  its  speedy  collection. 

The  treasurer  of  AUegaa  couBtj  lias  not  yet  paid  ov«r  tha  ^o- 
ceeda  in  foil,  of  the  last  Oetober  safes.  13ie  amount  still  due  is  il,- 
584  76.  The  treasurer  informed  Bie»  aa  his  excuse  for  the  defieien* 
cy,  that  he  supfMNied  the  Slate  owed  the  county  at  least  tl»000»  and 
ezpeoting  to  retain  that  much  fipom  the  proeeeds  of  sales,  he  »eei?6d 
0U  bida  that  amount  in  county  orders. 

The  amount  due  the  coimty,  as  appears  tcom  statement  No.  6,  is  for 
unpaid  taxes  returned  to  this  office,  and  the  Auditor  General  has  no 
antiiority  for  paying  (o  the  counties  foster  than  it  is  received  I 
therefore  could  do  no  less  than  to  require  the  treasurer  to  pay  over 
the  full  amount  of  the  proceeds  of  the  October  sales.  I  presume 
the  deficiency  will  soon  be  made  good  without  farther  trouble. 

There  appears  to  be  a  disposition  among  most  pf  the  indebted 
counties,  to  reduce  rather  than  to  increase  their  indebtedness  to  the 
State.  Wayne  county,  it  will  be  perceived,  haS|  besides  paying  her 
State  tax,  paid  110,295  71,  leaving  a  balance  now  due  of  only  11,* 
266  09. 

Monroe  county,  I  am  informed,  claims  a  credit  for  the  amount  of 
ditch  tax  returned  to  this  office  m  February,  1 848.  My  predecessors, 
no  doubt  after  due  consideration,  did  not  deem  themselves  authorised 
to  credit  the  county  with  such  tax,  especially  as  the  Legislature,  by 
an  act  approved  April  3,  1848,  provided  that  "the  Auditor  General 
aludl  not  be  required  to  credit  or  pay  to  either  of  the  counties,  any 
such  tax  returned  to  his  office,  until  the  same  shall  have  been  actu- 
aDy  paid  into  the  office  of  the  State  Treasurer  for  such  taxes.'* 

In  view  of  the  previous  action  of  this  office,  and  of  the  Legisla- 
ture above  referred  to,  I  must  also  decline  giving  credit  for  such  tax, 
untQ  oti^erwise  directed  by  the  Legislature. 


The  tabular  statements  in  the  appendix,  present  foots  which  it 
would  be  inconvenient  to  place  in  the  body  of  this  report,  to  which  I 
respectfully  refer  you  for  much  valuable  information. 
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The  datiea  of  this  office  are  at  all  times  arduous  and  many  timea 
perplexing — requiring  the  constant  attendance  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, ior  their  faithful  performance.  I  hare  to  acknowledge 
much  invaiaable  assistance  in  the  dischance  of  mj  official  dutiesi 
from  a  faithful  and  experienced  Deputy,  and  an  efficient  corps  of 
cleriEs. 

JOHN  8WEGLE8,  Jr., 
AudUar  Oenend. 
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[NaL] 

TMeofihe   Sedarki  of  SuUe   Qflem,  shom^ Oe  Apprcpriaikm 
for  1851»  and  the  amawUipatd  during  the jnnHjUcat  year, 

A  ppFopriatlon    AmoDnt  paid  te- 
Ibr^Al.  rlofaiM|y>r. 

QoTemor,  J.  &  Burrj, $1,500  00    411,4^00  00 

Becretary  of  State,  C.  H.  Taylor, 800  00         600  00 

State  Tieasurer,  B.  G.  Whittemore, 1,000  00      1,062  63 

Auditor  Qenera],    (  J.  J.  Adam,  $120  00 

I  J.  Swales,  Jr.,  784  30  1,000  00         860  30 

OommiBdoiier  Land  Office,  Porter  Eibbee, .  1,000  00      1,000  00 

fiup't  Public  lastroctaon,  F.  W.  Shearman,.      800  00         171  14 

Adjutant  General,  ? 300  00         300  00 

Q.  Mast'r  Gener'l,  )  J.  £.  Schwarz, 150  00  150  OO 

Dep.  Auditor  Gen.  and  2  principal  clerksi. .  1,900  00  1,907  66 

Deputy  State  Treasurer, 700  00  700  80 

Dqmtjr  Sec.  of  State, 600  00  600  60 

Dep.  Com.  Land  Office,  and  book  keeper, . .  1,100  00  1,075  00 

State  librarian, 600  00  891  79 

T(Hri, $11,350  00  <10,608  52 


M  '  Doo. 


[  l«e.  a.  ] 

SuHemgnt  of  ihB  Exprnn  of  Judiciary, 

6.  W.  Whipple,  Chief  Justice,  salary, •1,600  00 

Warner  Wing,  Judge,  salary, 1,125  00 

AbnerPratf;  do         745  90 

S.M.  Green,  do         1,500  00 

E-Mtindy,  do        679  17 

Cteo.  Martin,  do         •    395  88 

Attorney  General,  salary, 800  00 

Reporter  Sup.  C't.     do      494  52 

Expense      do      27114 

Expense  Court  of  Chancery, 51  63 

ToUl, 17,663  19 
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SuOtment  (jf  Sale»  of  noice  Ofered  Stale  Tax  Landt,  at  the  An- 

mud  Tax  Sales,  October  6th,  1851. 


• 

COONTIES 

s 

§ 

< 

Due  St.  on  aatea 
by  Co.  Treaa- 
urer. 

i 
1 

B 

< 

Hi 

1 

1         ' 

s 

9 

aw 

jl 

Allegan  ... 

t83  44 

55  87 

1025  46 

254  40 

384  48 

838  35 

767  92 

80  09 

2  23 

76  68 

147  88 

249  54 

68  66 

66  71 

127  04 

390  82 

118  39 

105  04 

105  78 

1855  78 

156  82 

58  44 

615  84 

198  72 

9  24 

756  90 

6  56 

•83  44 
56  87 

283  12 
262  11 
384  48 
821  03 
767  92 
80  09 

•5  42 

84 

12  66 

6  28 

5  6« 

6  04 
46  07 

65 

" 

Barry 

Bemen 

Branch 

•  1  54 
2  29 

.... 

•740  80 

Calhoun . . . 

Cass 

Clinton 

17  32 

Eaton 

"■•     •     w*i«a 

Geneaee  . . . 

2  23 

Hillsdale 

76  58 
147  88 
t49  54 

63  66 

65  71 
108  99 
390  32 
118  39 
105  04 

93  95 

1747  60 

124  40 

58  44 

316  76 

183  72 

9  24 

?52  04 

6  56 

6  20 

88 

117  57 

1  22 
4  10 

2  19 
do  10 
12  41 

1  90 
4  57 

193  36 

2  08 
14 

14  25 

6  14 

63 

53  40 

15 

Ingham  ... 

Icmia 

....  .... 

Jackson  ... 

Kalamazoo. 

Kent 

Lapeer 

•      18  05 

Lenawee... 

Livmgston  . 

tf acomb 

Monroe 

Oakland . . . 
Ottawa.... 

10  65 
1  84 

1  28 

106  94 

82  42 

Saginaw . . . 
St  Clair... 

299  08 

St.  Joseph.. 

Shiawassee. 
YanBoren. 

4  66 

Washtenaw 

Wajne 

257  14 

233  69 

5T  31 

23  45 

.  / 

tS,842  12 

•7,579  97 

•584  19 

•39  17 

•1,222  98 

Am'tof  twice  offered  state  tax  lands  on  hand  Dec.  1,1851,  #1,204  88 
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[Na4.] 

SUdemeiU  of  tales  of  new  State  Tax  Lande^ai  the  Annual  Tax  Salee, 

Oct.,  1861. 


COUNTIES. 


a 
e 


e  • 
8;= 


g 

la 


8 


9 
O 

S 
< 


II 

I* 


58 


AUegwi.  - . 

Barry 

Bemen--- 
Brancli  .  - . 
CtUhoan  .. 

Cass 

CUnton  ... 

Eaton 

Genesee  .. 
Hillsdale . . 
Ingham . . . 

Ionia 

Jackson... 
Kalamazoo 

Kent 

Lapeer  ... 
Lenawee . . 
Livingston 
Macomb  . . 
Monroe . . . 
Oakland  .. 
Ottawa  . . . 
Saginaw  .. 
St.  Clair  . . 
St  Joseph . 
Shiawassee 
Van  Buren 
Washtenaw^ 
Wayne  .. 


.  »i,594 
. .  1,360 
-  -  2,610 
. .  1,248 
....291 
.-..636 
- .  4,834 
..-.435 
..--751 
....465 
-...784 
-.  1,040 

166 

82 

-.  1,611 
. .  2,664 
.-..656 
....827 
...-551 
- .  9,293 
--1,134 
.  -  1,696 
. .  3,278 
-...766 
..-.609 
. .  4,169 
....243 


12 

28 
41 
60 
86 
25 
63 
83 
67 
31 
40 
44 
76 
46 
20 
71 
13 
26 
37 
68 
01 
14 
82 
51 
49 
87 
68 


2,142  10 


Total...  t44,918  86 


«12  02 


-.3  75 


.-06 
2  85 


6  80 


1  04 

7  70 
4  46 


.2  69 
22  49 


.86 


.38 


3  26 
-.83 


f  653  06 
..369  25 
..490  98 
..193  86 

9  42 

..185  98 

..336  84 

...16  43 

...-59  78 

1  37 

-.106  50 
-  - 199  06 

8  60 

...13  46 
-.206  61 
-.274  17 
-.117  60 
...61  78 
.-136  69 
1,372  14 
..188  36 
.-497  13 
..302  33 
..206  28 
..212  26 
..652  2t 
..162  12 


8643  22 
-.472  95 
.-183  84 
..465  90 
...30  35 
.,-68  77 
.-299  14 
...73  46 
. .329  62 
...16  24 
...47  64 
-.106  1ft 
...12  83 


691  63 


168  18;  $7,498  14 


.549  86 
.127  32 
...6  31 
..62  48 
..73  08 
-484  31 
.012  66 
-.76  62 
.102  80 
.189  84 
-.66  16 
.463  96 
.-80  26 


...464  16 


(6,617  24 


•409  86 
..618  08 
1,839  84 
-.684  34 
-.262  08 
..291  61 
4,201  00 
..346  94 
..368  97 
-.448  70 
-.580  26 
-.736  19 
..144  42 
...18  99 
..857  28 
2,260  92 
..436  78 
..223  00 
.-344  29 
7,459  72 
..749  10 
1,122  36 
2,873  19 
..359  77 
.-281  07 
3,066  46 
...61  68 


.  1,086  82 


831,871  66 


Hal. 


tl 


[Iff.  «.] 

cf  Tax  SaU9  (ktobgr  6<A,  1861, /or  ths  Taxu  ^  1M9 
a«2  unsold  deicripiions  qf  previous  yean. 


it 


2.477 

2.779 
1,981 
2,935 
816 
3.047 
2,268 
2,897 
2,549 
3,148 
3,173 
3,318 
1,992 
2,948 
1,021 
21,297 
2,111 
1,203 
5,163 
1,534 
2,362 
2,259 
2,575 
2,904 
1,263 
2,069 
1,095 
4,482 


S6 
71 
89 
84 
55 
11 
29' 
48! 
70 
26 
70 
11 
55 
201 
02 
36 
30 
96 
95 
18; 
67, 
93. 
t 
001 
65 
64 
81 
71 
43 


it 

M  "  ■ 


1 


I 


I 


$91,300  83 


360  28 
369  20 
385  22 
343  35 
123  11 
259  32 
373  77 
444  71 

267  84 
360  32 
399  05 
540  38 
378  51 
478  97 
121  83 

2,853  25 

287  99 
120  64 
878  07 
205  72 
258  53 
329  67 

268  06 

288  57 
129  17 
323  32 

64  23 
978  84 


$12485  89 


$2,193  80 
1,278  73 
1,037  44 
1,284  47 
2,302  98 

342  04 
1,398  27 
1.617  00 
2,006  23 
2,170  52 
2a04  56 
1,356  21 
2,680  19 
1,103  87 
1,321  39 

567.68 
3.662  17 
1,446  98 

729  71 
8,556  42 

893  58 
1,008  25 

949  66 
1,040  22 
1,918  73 

886  35 
1,636  75 

855  88 
1,741  76 


%\m  15 

7^  04 

1^  11 
260  89 
215  89 
339  03 

1,198  04 

'  165  05 

236  89 

8  84 

544  13 

1,288  17 

33  30 

478  54 

1,050  75 
272  00 
313  76 
322  20 
289  26 

1,596  41 
416  38 
942  13 
655  20 

1,106  01 

647  85 

189  66 

7  13 

124  09 

1,303  31 


$44,091  84  $17,089  21  $17,633  89 


iflsrsi 


100  66 

30  14 
51  26 
73  33 
11  93 

191  66 
112  66 
209  87 
102  06 
139  69 
129  68 
64  68 

31  28 
96  91 
59  85 

14,468  12 

54  79 

64  34 

132  28 

18  99 

154  02 

325  04 

160  71 

49  50 

58  46 

102  61 

51  51 

458  52 
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Statement,  cf  Ddinquent  Taxes  of  1850,  returned  to  Auditor  General* $ 
Office — Amounts  remaining  vnjxud,  and  balances  due  to  or  from 
the  several  Counties,  Xoveniber  29,  1851. 


COUNTIES. 


Allegan,  .. 

Barij, 

Bernen, — 
Branch, — 
Calhoun, . . 

Cass, 

Chippewa^ . 

Clinton 

Baton, 

Genesee, . . 
Hillsdale  _ . 

Ingham 

Ionia, 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo, 

Kent, 

Lapeer, 

Lenawee, . . 
Livingston, 
Maekinaw, . 
Macomb, . . 

Monroe, 

Moatcalmi . 
Oakland, . . 
Ottewa, . . . . 
Saginaw, . . 

Sanilac, 

St.  Clair,.. 
St.  Joseph,: 
Shiawassee, 
Van  Buren, 
Washtenaw 
Wayne, 


1850.    Taxes  re^JAmoant  unpaid,! 
turned.        i    Dec.  1, 1851.    j 


Dr. 
Dec.  I,  1851. 


Cr. 
Dee.  1,  lesi. 


§8,465  90 
6,318  24 
6.t47  39 
2,983  U 
5,580  22 
1,910  St 


tH,566  32 
2,616  58 
2,685  13 
1,470  67 

2,968  56: 
618  76 


93 
21 

87 


"6; 


6,005  88, 
5,643  38' 
5.762 
5,451 
6,921 
4,987 
2,939 
8,580  37 
7,017  33 
1,841  48 
4,443  82 
3,205  30 


60 


2,098  96 
5,641  30 
367  46 
2,018  70 
6,014  10 
5,770  60 
1,567  86 
5,947  55 
1,782  74 
6,366  75 
5,942  46 
1,492  29i 
6,387  031 


2,998  73i 
2,431  9Ij 
2,780  05 
2,707  67 
3,302  46 
2,128  14 
1,767 
1,599 
3,392 
1,000 
2,240  12! 
1,820  25 


97 
73 
93  j 

67! 


1,091  29 
3,169  36 

233  11 
1,082  06 
3,052  79 
2,262  59 

770  35 
2,994  51 

962  10 
3,870  18 
2,160  23 
1,067  24 
3,006  18 


$2,886  01 

1,400  54 

720  96 

1,493  77 

2,060  82 


$2,926  4-i 
2,469  63 


7,921  68 
528  92 
1,752  26 
3,166  98 
1,857  73 
1,941  37 
644  11 
2,932  55 
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[No,  110 

Ledger  balance  m  Auditor  OeneraVe  hooiSf  Mv.  30,  1851. 

Dr.  Cft. 

QencralFimd, •108,174  89 

Inteinallmproyeinent Fond, #321,119  70 

State  Biulding  Fund, 5^896  23 

CoDtn^gent  Fond, 7,097  98 

Primary  School  Fund, 238,259  18 

Unirenity  Fund, 28,608  29 

AfjlnmFand, 756  62 

N<sinal  School  Fund, 2,220  06 

Primary  School  Interest  Fond, 16,364  00 

Univerrity  Interest  Fund 1,114  98 

Honnal  School  Interest  Fnnd, 106 

State  Tieasnrer •97,248  23 

Treasury  Notes, 873  00 

IGeh.  Central  R.  R  DepomtB, !...  2,517  96 

Hfeh.  SouOiem  R  R  Dqpoats, 606  00 

LandWammts, 3,503  26 

Land  Warrants  second  series, 14,276  61 

Litemal  LnprorementWarrsntSi 10,638  48 

1426,128  82  $426,128  82 


*To  the  abore  bduice  diirgod  State  Tnaniisr,  it  to  be  added  $147  98  ftr 
4NiManaiiff  WarnLAta,  makiag  setnsl  cash  bdaaca  in  State  Tie«ram'thaais» 
#97,381  21, 


#  ■ 


So.  1.  »• 


Opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  in  regard  to  the 
Specific  State  Tax  of  the  Chippewa  Portage  Com- 
pany.    . 

ArroRNKr  OranrEAL's  OFFictt) 
DeiroU,  December  2^,  nui .     ) 

Deam  Sib: — Your  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  asking  mj  opinion  as 
to  the  liabiHtj  of  the  boats  and  vessels  of  the  Chippewa  Portage 
Company  to  assessments  for  State,  Comitj  and  Township  puxposeSy 
came  to  hand  last  Saturday,  and  I  now  proceed  to  reply  to  it. 

The  sixteenth  section  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  approved  March 
17thy  1847,  provides  that  the  company  shall  pay  to  the  State  Treas- 
urer, an  annual  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  upon  its  capital  stocb 
inehidmg  loans  for  constructing  the  road;  in  consideration  whereof 
the  property  and  effects  of  the  company  are  declared  to  be  exempt 
from  all  and  every  tax,  charge  and  exaction,  by  virtue  of  any  law 
of  liiis  State  now,  or  hereafter  to  be  in  force. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  this  latter  clause  exempts  all 
the  real  and  personal  property  acquued  by  the  company,  under  and 
Igr  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  its  charter,  from  all  public  exactioDB 
except  the  Specific  State  Tax.  But  the  exemption  from  taxation  b 
rsstiioled  to  c<^porate  property,  or  such  as  may  be  lawfully  aoqmred 
aad  liddby  the  company.  It  cannot  be  extended  so  as  toembrase 
poperty,  the  acquisition  of  which  is  not  contemplated  or  authoriied  by 
the  chvter,  or  which  is  not  necessary  for  the  exercise  and  enjoyment 
of  the  powers  and  rights  conferred  by  it  What  these  are,  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  ihfrd  sectioin,  which  provides  that  the  Gom- 
panjmay  construct  a  plank  road  or  a  Railway  around  the  Saidt  Bte 
Mari^  and  traaap<Mrt  thereon  such  freight  and  passengers  as  may  be 
entrusted  to  its  care.  The  transportation  is  to  be  by  land  carriage' 
The  act  gives  to  the  Company  no  authority  to  construct  or  use  boats 


J6Q  Doc.  No.  1- 

or  vessels  for  any  purpose  whatever.  If  the  company  has  in  viola- 
tion of  its  charter,  acquired  property  of  this  description,  it  cannot  for 
that  reason  claim  the  benefit  of  the  exemption.  I  am,  therefore, 
clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  boats  and  vessels  of  the  Company  are 
as  liable  to  assessment  for  State,  County  and  Township  purposes, 
the  property  of  individuals. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  very  Respectfully,  yours  &c., 

WILLIAM  HALE, 

Atfy  General. 
HoH.  John  Swkqles,  Jr., 

Ambuo¥  GeitefWf  iMMtt^, 


STATE    OF    MICHIGAN 


1852. 


DOCUMENT  No.  2. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  State  Treasurer. 

State  Tbbasvrbb's  Owncm,     7 
iMnsinff,  Mick,  Jamtary  Id,  18&3, ) 

7b  ki9  JSSxedUncy^  Bobibt  MoOlbllahd, 

Oopemor  of  the  SUUe  qf  MkhUgan: 

I  beg  letre  to  submit  herewiih^  at  I  am  bj  law  required  to  do^ 
slateiiienta  showing  the  condition  of  the  sereral  ftinds  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  NoTcmber  80,  1851. 

Tbe  balance  in  the  treasniy  on  that  date  was  ninety-seven  thou- 
sand»  diiee  hundred  and  ntnetj-one  doOan  and  twentj-one  cents, 
(•97,301  21.) 

During  the  fiscal  year  which  is  past,  all  demands  upon  the  gen- 
eral fund  hare  been  promptly  met  inoludnig  the  semi-annual  interest 
en  our  State  debt»  and  funds  hare  also  been  prorided  to  meet 
promptly  the  interest  due  this  day. 

It  affisrds  me  pleasure  to  say  that  sufficient  fimds  have  accumula- 
ted in  the  treasury,  added  to  the  prospective  receipts  of  the  coming 
month,  to  justify  the  Fund  Comnussioners  of  the  State  to  advertise 
fv  and  call  m  <»ie  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  bonds  of  the 
Bbde  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Act  Na  tOO  of  the  laws 

1 


Ooo* 


of.  1648,  under  which  law  the  said  Commisaonen  hare  adTertiaed 
to  reeeiye  proposals  tiD  the  first  of  March  next 

I  also  submit  herewith  a  stateme&t  of  the  amount  and  eharacter 
ci  the  stock  securities  filed  in  this  oSce  by  some  of  the  banks  in 
this  State  as  securi^  for  eireulating  bank  notes  countersigned  by  tlie 
State  Treasurer,  and  also  the  statements  of  the  sereral  banks  in  this 
State  at  the  tone  of  my  annual  examination  of  ihem  in  December 
last^  as  required  by  law. 

Very  respectfoUyt 

B«  C.  WUlffKMORE, 
State  Utaturer. 


No.  2. 


it  it 

4«  «< 

«<  « 

«C  «« 

««  •<  «< 


State  li^aturer  t^MicMgan  in  aecouni  mth  the  State  of  Mkhigan^ 

DR. 
1851. 

Nor.  30.  To  btianoe  m  Tnaaary  Not.  SO,  1850 $86,067  85 

receipts  on  ace't  of  general  fund 210,048  22 

•*        •*        int  imp.    " 100,900  67 

•'        •«        pri.8chool«   40^MO  22 

*•        «        anivereitj  ** 1 1,684  52 

•*        "        pii.  Bch'l  int  fund ....     36,044  27 

••        univereity  int.   *•  ...  -       9,724  58 

«*        "        SUlebmWing    ••  ....       i, 468  67 

"  •*        "        asylum  "' 729  96 

»*  "  «        '«        N.  school  end't  " 3,501  05 

•'  "  «f        a        U.  gchool  int.     "* 206  28 

"  *•  "        "        Mich.  S.  R.  R  C.  dep'its,         606  00 

Total <460,448  03 

PR. 
1851. 

NoF,  30.  By  am't  paid  out  on  acc*t  of  general  ftind,.  .$149,725  97 

''          *■        ^         iDtemid  improrement  (and . . . .  139.192  82 

••        *«          primary  school  interest  " 49,160  29 

•*          «        "         university  interest         « 9,827  91 

•*          "        "          contingent                    •• 337  60 

"          •*        •*          M.  C.  R.  R  Co.  deposits 14181 

"          **        '*         treasury  notes  burned 26  00 

•«         "        «         asylum  fend 1,5Y7  18 

''          <*        "^         N.  school  endowment  fund...  2,380  31 

*<          **        '*          Nonnal  school  interest  •"  ...  717  03 

'*  balance  in  treasury  Nor.  SO,  1861 07,891  21 

Total 9450,448  03 
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Ledger  Balances  Xovewiber  SO,  1851. 

DR. 
1851. 

Nor.  30.  Cash : $»7.391  « 

••        Istemal  iminmemeiit  fond 292,706  47 

••        Uniremtj  mtemtfand 1,114  98 

'•        State  building  firnd 5,S05  28 

••        Atylomfiind 755  «2 

Total tS97,80SM 

CR. 
185L 

Not.  30.  Generalfimd ♦108,222  12 

«        Primary  ■chool  fiind 288,252  18 

UniTewity  fimd 22,808  29 

Primaiy  school  interest  fond 15^464  28 

«        Contingent  fond 7,097  98 

-       Michigan  C.  R.  B.  Co.  depoaite 2,517  96 

••        Treasury  notes 878  00 

*•       Normal  school  endowment  fond 2,220  06 

**        Normal  school  interest  fond 186 

«        Mich.  8.  R.  B.  Co.  Deposits 608  00 

Told •897,888  M 


it 


No.  2.  5 

DR. 

1861. 

Nov.  30.  To  wamato  paid  daring  fisoal  jear $149,726  9t 

<«  .      "  traaiferred  to'diuTenity  interett fimd  ...  1,022  88 

"         "           ''           internal  improTement  fimd,  40,306  89 

"         '«           **           eoatingMkt  fimd 6,000  00 

'^         "          **          primary aolioolJnifiiBd...  15,J}3  If 

«<         '*           *'           nomal  aobool  iatereit  fluid,  171  40 

"         •«  balance  Not.  30, 1861 108,222  12 

Total t820,624  86 

CR. 

Nor.  30.  By  balance  Hot.  80, 1850 $110,660  14 

teceipCa  during  fiaeal  year 210,049  22 

transferred  to  asylum  ftind 26  00 


«  €€ 


Total $320,624  86 


UmEBHAL  IMPROVXMCBt  FtrKD. 

DR. 
1151. 

NoT.3$.  To balaaoe KoT.  80, 1860 9294,763  11 

**         ^  warrants  paid  during  fiscal  year 189,162  82 

Total $483,016  93 


^  ■    ■ 


*  •    •     —  -    .  . 


CR- 
Not.  so.  By reeeipta daring fisoA year. ....$100,900  67 

^        **  transferred  from  genera)  fimd 40,808  89 

•        «  balance  Not.  80,  1861 291^766  47 

Total $483^016  93 


e 


Doa 


PRIM ABT  flOaOOL  VVRV. 

DR. 
1861. 

Not.  96.  To  balance  Nov.  30, 16^1 ^ t388,S52  1& 

Total >Z38,252  18 

CR. 

F4r«8#*  By  bdaMsNor.M,  1860 $107,711  96 

'•         '«   feoeipis  daring iitoalywr 40,540  M 

Total $238,252  18 


I 


VlOYXRaiTT  VUND. 

DR. 
1851. 

Nov,  30.  To  balance  Nor.  80,  1851 $22,608  30 

Tptal $2t,80e  29 

CR. 

Not.  90.  By  balance  N'»t.  80.  1860 $11,073  77 

**        *'  receipta  daring  fiscal  year 11,534  68 

Total $22,608  t» 


PRIMABT  SCHOOL  UfTIKAT  9Uin>. 

DR. 
1861. 

Not.  80.  To  wamnta  paid  dariog  year $49,160  29 

u        f*' balance  Not.  30^1851 « 16,464  99 

TotaL ..:.:...: ^ -    $64,624  6S 


•      0 


UR. 

Not.  so.  By  baluice  Not^  30, 1 859 -  $14,407  18 

<<         "  transferred  finom  general  fimd 1^,178  10 

«<         «  receipta  during  fiscal  year 86,044  27 


■«M 


tpotgl 1164,6^466 


*M^N^M»«Mfl 


iro.2.  '  1 

UHXyXSflZTT  niTKBIST  TUVP. 

PB. 
1861. 

iror.90.  TobaktticeNoT30, 185(K •d>oa4  «8 

**         ^  warrants  paid  diulBg  76flr» 9,8d7  91 

Total, $11,862  89 

GB. 

1851. 
Hot.  30.  By  receipts  daring  yesTi. 19,724  68 

**         ««  transferred  from  gen'l  fund, 1,033  88 

«  "  balance  No¥.  80, 1661» 1,114  98 

Total, $11,862  89 


CONmrOBNT  WMD, 

1861. 
Not.  so.  To  wanraats paid  during  jear, .$  887  50 

«  "  balaneeNoy.30,1851, 7,097  98 


Total,-. $7,4te  48 

1851. 

KoT.  9a  By  balance  Nov.  30, 1850, $1,485  48 

««         ^  transferred  ftx«i  gen'Hand, 6,000  00 

^^ 

Total, 87,435  48 


i.   « 
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Doc. 


MIOBIOAR  CKimUL  RAUBOAD  OOMPART  OXFOeiTS. 

DR. 

Hot.  80.  To  warranto  paid  dwJng  jear I    141  81 

«<  <"  balance  Nov.  80,  18il, ^...  2,517  86 

Total, ..82,659  77 

CR 
1851. 
IfoT.  30.  By  balance  Nov.  30, 18S0, 82,658  77 

■^Totoli" • *^«59  77 

8TATI    BUILDIMO  rVKl). 

DR. 
1851. 
Not.  80.  To  balance  Nov.  30, 1850, 87,848  80 

Total, ..87,848  80 

CR. 
;1851« 

Nor*  30.  By  reoeipte  during  year, 81,458  57 

•         «<  balance  Not.  80, 1881, 5,805  23 

Total, 87,848  80 


KOTsa^scmip.) 

DR. 

1851. 
Not.  30.  To  notes  burned  during  year, $  26  00 

««         «- balance  Not.  80,  1861, 873  80 

Total, 8899  00 

CR. 
1851. 
Not.  80.  By  balance  Not.  30, 1850, 8898  00 

Total 8899  00 


AtTLVM   rVVD. 

DR 
IMI. 

Not.  30.  To  wttranto  paid  during  yecr, $1,577  16 

truwfeired  from  gen^  fimd, 25  00 


«<  <« 


Total .,$1,602  18 

CR. 
1861. 

Nor.  80.  By  balance  Not.  80, 1850 $116  61 

•«         <•  receipts  during  year* 729  dl^ 

4'         «*  balance  Not.  30, 1861, 766  62 

Total. $1,602  18 


NORMAL  80H00I*  SKnOWMSMT  FUKD. 

DR 

1861. 

Not.  30.  To  warrant!  paid  during  year, #2,380  81 

*<  «' transferred  to  N.  Scbool  int.  ihnd, 660  88 

«  «'  balance  Not.  80,  1861 2;gS0  06 

Total, .,$5,280  75 

CR 
1861. 

Not.  80.  By  balance  Not.  30,  1860, 61,679  70 

**  receipts  during  year, 3,601  05 


«< 


Total I t^280  75 


10  Doa 

RORMAL  SCHOOL  IBTaiST  KTVD. 

1861. 

Kor.  30,  To  balance  Nov.  80,1850, 1339  37 

**  '*  warrants  paid  during  year, 717  03 

••  «*  balance  Nov.  30, 1851, 1  60 

Total, tl,068^06 

CR 

1861. 

KoT.  30.  By  receipts  during  year, #206  28 

<'  '*  transferred  from  N.  Seliodl  Bnd't  faad, 680  38 

•*  "  "  '*      generslftind, 17140 

Total, •1.068  06 


MICHIGAN  BOUTHBRR  RAILROAD   COMPART  DEPOSITS. 

DR 

185L 
KoT.  30.  To  balance  Not.  30, KQ6  00 

ToUl, >  -  ■  -  >806  00 

'  CB. 

1861. 
Not.  80.  By  receipts  during  year, 8606  00 

Total,  .'. iWiO  00 


SbbS.  U 


by  Ae Motral Monks  hekntmmedoi  mamtyforih»Tedmption(^  cw- 
cukd&ng  notes  eounienigned  by  the  SUtte  TVeoiurer;  also  ihawiru;  the 
amxmidif  euAcirculaHngfwUaddiver^ 

Total  amoant  of  bonds  deposited t629,731  42 

Total  amount  of  circalatmg  potea  issued $628,041  00 

am't  sf  itocki.    Am't  of  elreulatlog  nocet- 

IColugan  Insurance  Bank, 

Michigan  6  per  cent  Stocks ....  $172,299  38  $170,640  00 

Peninsular  Bank, 

MichigaD  6  per  cent  Stocks 107,430  36  107,400  00 

GoYenunenft  Stock  Bank, 

United  States  6  per  cent  Stocks . .  800,000  00  8  00,00 1  00 

Fanners'  and  Mechanics'  Bank, 

Michigan  6  per  cent  Stocks 50,001  70  50,000  00 

Total $629,731  42  $628,041  00 


» ■ « 


1 . 


I  . 


18  I>aa 


Statement  showing  the  condition  of  all  the  Banks  in 
this  State  at  the  time  the  following  Reports  w^e 
made,  viz : 

SiaiemerU  cf  the  condUion  of  the  MtchigaM  Ihturanee  Bank,  made  to 
Ae  State  Treamrer  at  hie  annual  examination,  Dec.  27,  1851. 

RB80URCS8. 

Coin, •68,889  27 

Bank  notes  of  other  banks, 86,100  00 

Checks  on  other  banks, 2,026  53 

Office  notes  on  hand, 8,700  00 

•I0fi,716  80 

Bills  discounted, 823,478  85 

Bonds  and  mortgages, t 19,994  9S 

Real  estate, 16,050  28 

Stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Treasurer, 170,683  80 

aiata  stocks,  (of  ihisStote) 25,286  28 

Due  from  banks  and  bankers, 82,636  68 

Bankstock, 8,660  00 

Bank  plates  and  furniture, 2,656  15 

8708,962  59 

LIABILITIES. 

OapiUlstock, 8182,070  00 

Profit  and  loss, 16,086  23 

Certificates, 13,280  44 

Due  to  banks, 17,651  70 

(Srculation, 290,632  00 

Indiridnal  deposits, 184,238  22 

8703,962  69 


State  of  Michigan^  Wayne  county ^  $$. 

H.  K.  Sanger  being  duly  sworn,  says  the  abore  statement  is  true 
aooording  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief 

H.  K.  SANGER,  Caehier. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  this  87th  day  of  December^  1861,  befane 
me,  W.  L.  WHIPPLE,  Jfotory  PMie. 


Na  ft.  18 

Condition  of  the  Jiiehiffan  State  Bank,  Dee.  26, 1851. 

Judgments,  bonds  and  mortgages,  State  stocky  rained 

this  day, WGJQa  00 

Bilfeldiseounted, 307,660  25 

Mich.  Central  R.  R.  bonds, 36,360  00 

Furniture,  safes,  <&c.,  in  banking  house, 1,304  80 

OmA.— Coin, $65,672  66 

Banknotes, 16,673  00 

Checks  on  other  banks, 1 ,736  00 

Due  by  banks, 83,406  42 

-T 167,487  07 

i649,6W  1» 

<kpM, •161,678  00 

Deposits, 175,637  09 

Cireulatkm, 189,438  00 

Duetobanks, 1,037  47 

Profit  and  Loss, 31,90«  66 

1549,697  12 

Slate  cf  Michigan^  county  qf  Waiffnet  ss. 

Alexander  H.  Adams,  Cashier  of  the  Michigan  State  Bank,  being 
duly  sworn,  dcposeth  and  saith,  that  the  abore  statement  is  just  and 
true  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belied 

A.  H.  ADAMS. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  on  the  26th  Dec.,  1851,  before  me, 

E.  C.  WALKER, 
JVbtory  PMk,  Wayne  Co.,  Mick. 


«M 


Sk^emeni  skewing  tke  emct  cmHtion  cf  the  Oopemmeni  Stock  SasA^ 

en  the  morning  qf  Dec,  29(^  1861 . 

RESOURCSS. 

United  States  Stocks  deposited  with  the  State  Treasu- 
rer of  Michigan,  as  security  for  circulating  notes. . .   1300,000  00 

Premium  on  the  same 4,971  30 

Loans  and  discounts ...  ^ 66,086  47 

Due  from  banks  and  bankers  on  demand 16,568  77 

e^ie 11,237  10 


14  Doo. 

BillBof  other  btiiks 2,083  00 

Expense  account 8,547  97 

Fnnuture  aad  fixtures 361  42 

Plates  and  bills I,6t5  00 


Total $408,601  03 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital $100,000  00 

Profits 661  47 

Countersigned  circulating  notes  received  from  the 

State  Treasurer  and  in  circulation 900,001  00 

Doe  depositors  on  demand 7,838  56 

Total •408,M)l  OS 


» « * 


GOYBBNICXNT  StOCK  BaVCi 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Ike.  29,  1851. 
Wiuhtenaio  Qmn^^  ss: 

E.  R,  Tremain,  President  of  said  Bank,  being  duly  swom»  dotk 
depose  and  say  that  the  foregomg  is  a  just  and  true  statement  of  the 
a£Pairs  and  condition  of  the  said  Oovemment  Stock  Bank,  before 
eommencmg  business  on  the  morning  of  December  29th,  1851,  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

E.  R  TREMAIN. 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  December,  1851. 

SOLOMON  MANN,  Jr., 
Mtary  Ptdiic,  Washtenaw  Oo^  MUh, 


Skaimmi  pf  lh$  OmkHWoh  of  the  JPmhsfdar  Bmk,  Dec,  117,  1SSI« 

R980UBCI8. 

Doe  from  banks  and  banken, #62,188  63 

Bills  in  transit^ 1,820  61 

$63,959  04 

Cbf%— gold  and  direr, 28,901  09 

^       notes  and  cheeks  of  other^banks, . .  1 3,464  00 

"       cash  items, 26  36 

^     $42,891  45 


l^a  2.  15 

Foreign  bilk  of  ezehiuige, 63,190  5t 

DomesUo  bills, 60,2M  98 

Due  from  otbers,  not  included  b  the  aboyei 10,8S6  87 

IficUgan  bonds  and  warrants, 47»445  14 

State  bonds  deposited  with  State  Treasurer, 107,430  M 

Expense  account, 1,698  00 

Personal  est^, 3,165  85 

Bankfiztnres, 1,490  09 

Gomdngentacooont, 1,761  16 

Stock  in  this  bank, 19,548  08 


Total, 1412,078  78 

UABILnilS. 

Due  depositors, $206,849  97 

«<   other  banks, M33  58 

Cbtndation, $107,400  00 

Less  this  amount  on  hand,.     13,862  60 

94,038  00 

Pkofil  andioss, 9,657  28 

OqMftal  stock, 100,000  00 

♦412,078  78 

BuOie  cf  Micldgcoif  CoiKnJtyqf  Wayne,  h. 

Henrj  H.  Brown,  Cashier  of  the  Penmsular  Bank,  bebg  duly  sworn, 
deposeth  and  says,  that  the  above  is  a  true  statement  of  the  condi- 
lioD  of  the  Peninsular  Bank,  on  the  27th  daj  of  December,  1851. 

H.  H.  BROWN,  Caehier. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me, 

J.  C.  W.  SETMOUB, 

NoUiryPMic,  Wayne  Couniy. 


SUUment  ekomng  the  ecndiiion  of  the  Farmere'  and  Meekanke*  BaHik 
if  Mtekiffttn  M  ^  nwmng  4"  ^  ^^^  M 

HUOlTnCHBB. 

BiDs  diwoailed  Mid  Other  kUd $410,940  59 

BiDs  of  exchange 36,289  48 

lliehigan  State  stocks 50,001  70 


16  Doc  No.  2. 

BealeBtate 166,888  27 

Bonds  and  mortgages 72,986  40 

Land  contracts 10,961   87 

Jii4gnientB 15,366  51 

Stocks 16,496  36 

Personal  property 3,571  75 

Detroit  city  bonds 300  00 

Due  from  banks  and  bankers 9,114  13 

Bank  notes  and  chocks  on  other  banks  and  items  coimt- 

edaseash 8,192  Oil 

Coin 6,783  28 

t806,821  83 

UABIUTIBa. 

Bonds  to  stockholders  payable  in  1856,  and  other  loaiis.9827,680  65 

Circnlstion,  (secured  by  stocks,) 26976O  00 

do        secured  by  personal  liability 6,744  00 

do        branch  notes 976  00 

Deposits  applicable  to  payment  of  debts  due  the  bank .  1 1 6^460  08 

Due  depositors 8,4ftl  89 

Certificate  account 470  29 

Collection     do      1,808  68 

Due  banks  and  bankers, 2,535  99 

Excess  of  resources  orer  liability^ 317,538  85 

$806,881  — 

State  of  Michigan^  county  (jf  TTayn^,  m. 

Powers  L.  Oreen,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  Cashier  of 
the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Ifichigan,  and  that  the  aboTe 
is  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  said  bank  on  the  morning  of  the 
29di  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1851,  as  appears  by  the  books  of  said 
bank.  P.  L.  OREEN,  CaMer. 

Subscribed  and  awom  this  89ih  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1851. 

H.  W.  SEYMOUR, 
JTotaty  PlfKJc»  TTqyne  0^.,  Mkk. 


STATE    OP   MICHIGAN. 


'^ '-'  '  ■ " 


1852. 


DOCUMENT  No.  3. 


as3s 


ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  Board  of  State 

tors. 

OmoB  <Mr  noi  Sscbkabt  ev  Svix^ 
Lammg^  JUch^  Jhmuary  U  1S52.    ) 

Governor  ^  Ae  SUsto  of  MUhi^mv 
Si»-~Tlie  UBderrigned  le^eetftUy  iubinil  tlio  IbBoimg  icfort 
cftlMdob^  oTO*  BoMd  of  State  Autfton.  for  Oe  yeir  edfiog 
Soranber  M,  1851: 

On  Ae  IBOk  imj  fi  I>Member»  1850,  Oie  Boaid  eiambid  die  ao» 
80UIIS  of  Benuurd  C.  WUttomon,  State  Troararer»  and  tead  ttal 
HflMdoaeef  fkeCaoalTearhetpastibe  bad  on  bnd  fai  cadi,  <h8 
mt  of  ttg^>ai»  tbonsand  fifty-aeveii  doHan  aad  eig^^-Ate  eatti^ 
($36,017.85^)  wbieb  maik  being  exhibited  k>  «t  ea  on  bead  la  1^8 
Slate  Tiuaaiii/,iraaby  na  egaiahwi,  aad  fcmd  eoweet^ 

aH.TATLOB, 

SmMkMmof  Aa8k 


2  •  Doc. 

cu  the  last  £scal  year,  and  compax«d  tbd  suae  witli  (be  IxMla  wd 
Touchers  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  General,  and  upon  sucli  exami* 
nation  found  that  the  said' Justus  Ooodwin  has  fiilly  accounted  for  all 
sums  of  money  which  came  into  Us  hands  during  the  said  year;  and 
that  he  had  presented  vouchers  wUch  hafire  been  audited  and  allow- 
ed»  over  and  above  all  moneys  so  reoeived,  to  the  amount  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars  and  sixty-four  cents,  (#267.64.) 

C.  H.  TAYLOR. 

Secretary  of  State. 
JOHIIJ.  ADAM, 

Auditor  CrtneraL 

January  8th,  1851,  the  Board  met  upon  adjournment,  and  exam* 
iaedthe  claim  of  the  State  against  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad 
Company,  for  a  Locomotive  and  freisfht  cars,  put  on  said  road  by  the 
State,  after  July,  1846,  referred  under  the  provisions  of  act  No.  195, 
of  1650,  and  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  proofs  presented,  and 
hearing  4q  aigoments  of  counsel,  the  Board  oonaideved  aai  id* 
judged  that  there  is  justly  and  equitably  due  to  the  State  of  Ifichi- 
gan  from  the  said  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Company,  the  sum  of 
nine  thousand  dollars,  (#9,000.00,)  with  interest  from  the  twen^- 
third 'day  of  December,  1846,  mskkiDg  in  all  the  sum  of  eleven  thon- 
sand  five  hundred  forty -seven  dollars  and  sixly-twoeents,  (§11,947.- 
6jS^),and  gave  decision  accordingly,  in  favor  of  the  State  and  against 
aald  company,  for  that  amount 

^  March  3l8t,  1851,  the  Board  examined  the  claim  of  Edward  G, 
Adderly,  presented  under  Joint  Resolution  No.  47,  of  1848,  andup- 
im  the  proofs  presented  allowed  the  claimant  the  sum  of  $1 99.00. 

August  28th,  1851,  the  Board  examined  the  claim  of  Oliver  M-^ 
Hyde,  for  lumber  furnished  the  State  m  the  years  1842  and  1843, 
ined  for  repairing  the  Deai:bom  bridge,  and  planking  about  the  I?^' 
po{  in  thie  city  of  Detroit,  presented  under  Jomt  Resolution  No.  30, 
of  1847|  and  after  carefiil  examination  of  the  proof  presented,  sb^ 
ihe  testimohy  of  H.  A.  Hayden,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  the  claim 
was  disallowed. 


r 

V       > 
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.» 


Lift  of  Claims  allowed  by  the  Boar^l  from  December 
Isty  1850,.  to  November  30tb,  1^5 1,  inclusive. 

I860. 

Dec.  27.  Commissioner  of  State  Land  Office,  incidental 

expenses  and  appraisal  of  salt  spring  lands,  '  If  8  40 

State  Treasurer,  improrements  at  Lansing,  70  26 

do        do    incidental  expenses,  stores,  &c.,  118  76 
1851. 
Jan.   14.  Thomas  Gallagher,  bill  of  candles  for  Auditor 

Qeneral's  office,  73  50 
Commissioner  of  State  Land  office,  expenses  to  . 
S|pringwells  and  hack,  examining  university 

land,  <fec.,  12  50 

J.  Frink  &  Co.,  transports  tion,  53  43 

C.  C.  Mitchell,  services  as  porter,  &c.,  78  63 

Z.  Chandler  <&  Co.,  bill  of  carpeting  for  Senate^  129  46 
Turner,  Bamum  &  Co.,  ciast  iron  pillars  for 

Hall!,  92  00 
J.  C.  Bailey,  expenses  to  Detroit  on  business 

*•             for  Stete,  Ac,  14  88 

Commissioner  of  Land  Office,  cushion  for  stool,  1  25 
State  Treasurer,  expenses,  Lansing  to  Detroit 

and  back,  on  business  for  State,  19  50 

State  Treasurer,  incidental  expenses,  5  50 

ApA'  4.  Cass  Co.  Advocate,  for  publishing  revised  con.,  .  25  00 

Ofive  Branch,                     do               do  Si5  00 

dinton  Express,                 do               do  25  00 

Ionia  Gazette,                      do              .  clo  25  00 
Marshall  Expounder,          do               do  &  paper,  26  00 

Paw  Paw  Free  Press,         do               do  25  00 
R  W.  Ingals,  for  printing  debates  of  constitu- 
tional conyention  and  othev  printing,                1,659  65 


4  Dot. 

April  4*  DtlroH  Dtily  Tribwwb  pwMhhmg  ttrmd  ooa* 

■tiMicm,  8S  M 
Dttrok  Daily  Tribvney  p«pen  ftuntshed  mem* 

belt  of  ooftTOBlioB,  8t  00 

Penhralar  FtnibiiIi  publiabbg  reriMd  oob^  M  00 

JcBemUe  Tohgnph^          io              do  25  M 

BBUidale  Gtiette,               do               do  U  00 

do           do     ptpon  fimithed,  t  M 

St  Glair  ObtorroTi  pablithiag  rerised  eonstit'n,  86  00 

HilladAle  Standaid,        *     do               do  86  00 

NOea  Ezpreas,                    do               do  86  00 

American  Citiieii»               do               do  86  09 

8t  Joseph  Co.  Adrertiser,  do               do  85  00 

St  Joieph  Co.  Advocate,     do               do  85  00 

Le  Citoyen,  Detooit,           do               do  86  00 

Kiles  lateiligencer,             do               do  85  #0 

Oakland  Gaiette,                do               do  86  00 

Lapeer  Ca  Democrat,        do              do  80  00 

Flint  Republican,               do               do  35  00 

Genesee  Whig,                   do               do  85  00 

Harmon,  Brodhead  4  Ca,  do              do  85  00 

Christian  Herald,               do               do  85  00 

ICeUgan  l!ipoei(or»            do               do  85  00 

Lake  Snperior  Journal,       do              do  85  00 

Weelem  CSwoniolet            do              do  85  00 
Detroit  Advertiser.  Dnnddee.  Walee  4  Co^ 

fMUbbag  mrised  eonstitatkm*  85  00 
Baimon,  Bredhead  A  Oo.«  for  p^eia  flmisli- 

edaeasbeiioreonniilio^  185  00 
Detioit  Dailj  Adrertiear,  for  dailj  papees  fcr* 

mdiedmemberaofeettvenioii*  185  00 

roBli«oJaekaodM»forp«bB*«fmlsedeaa^  85  00 

ChaalBapUiawiniM^     do              56  m^ 

Cold  Waasr  Sentinel          do              ^  8i« 

Iston  Co.  Democsafc         do             do^  Bf*^ 

4k>             db  V^ 

do             d»  >^<* 

lOAivnVBiegpiplV          «p             do.  ^^ 


No.  3. 


April  4.  Micomb  Herald,  for  publiBliiiig  reriaed  oo&stif  b» 

tt5  0O 

KQm  Republican,               do               do 

25  00 

Ealaaaioo  Oasette,            do              do 

95  M 

Anegan  Heoordt                 do      ^        do 

85  00 

Monroe  Comiiiereial»           do              do 

35  00 

Washtenaw  Whig,              do               do 

85  Oi 

N.  Western  Dollar  Weekly^  do              do 

85  00 

lirjagaton  Oonrier»            do              do 

85  00 

IGofaigaii  AigBiy                do               do 

85  00 

Tpaaanti  Cfhromcle^  (Jone  33d,  1851,)  do 

85  00 

Estate  of  Austin  IL  Ckmid,  for  senrices  in  re* 

moTbg  Stqureme  Court  papers  and  rseorda 

in  1847,  from  Ann  Arbor  to  JacksoDi  ( Aet 

No.  1ft,  of  1851,) 

81  00 

Jx  Faaquelle,  for  translating  OoTimor'a  lies* 

sage,  1851,  mto  Freneh, 

40  00 

Jaekson  Patriot^  for  puUishnig  revised  constUn* 

lion,  and  furnishing  papers  to  members  oC 

Ck>nTention, 

80  00 

New  York  Spirit  oi  the  Times,  for  papers  fivr 

nished. 

8  50 

Hartford  Times,  for  papers  furnished. 

1  00 

Hew  York  Mercury,      **        •• 

8  00 

New  Hampshire  Statesman,  papers  furnished. 

1  00 

A.  &.  Bagg,  enrolling  paper. 

10  00 

Adrian  Watchtower,  for  publishing  revised 

oonstitution, 

85  00 

JuMSdw  BmeonDearin,  for  setting  out  and  staking  trees 

aronnd  and  in  the  Capitol  yard. 

30  85 

Allegan  Record,  for  publishing  act  No.  35^  of 

1851, 

10  40 

Hollander,  for  publishing  ssme, 

10  40 

Shkwassee  Democrat,       '' 

13  QO 

Detroit  Free  Press,            '< 

10  40 

Lspeer  County  Democrat, " 

10  40 

Paw  Paw  Free  Press,        <« 

10  40 

Baton  County  Democrat,  *' 

13  00 

6  Doa 

Ju&e  23.  Monroe  Commercial,  for  publishing  act  No.  25, 

of  1851,  10  40 

Flint  Republican,  •*  ,  10  40 

LiTingstoin  Courier,  ^  IS  00 

Western  Chronicle,  *•  10  40 

Barry  County  Pioneer,       <<  10  40 

Cold  Water  Sentinel,         ''  10  40 

Alexander  Sheldon,  for  stationery  furairiied 

Supreme  Court,  14  02 

Charles  J.  Fox,  for  services  superintending  pub- 
lication of  debates  of  constitutional  conren- 
iion,  after  adjournment  of  convention,  510  00 

Horace  S.  Roberts,  for  services  as  secretary  of 

constitutional  convention  after  adjournment,  30  00 

D.  P.  Quackenbush,  for  painting,  &c.,  on  Cap- 
itol, 4  00 
June  26.  C.  A.  Hedges,  for  paper  furnished,  and  bind- 
ing for  Senate  and  House,                                    15  15 
Elisha  Taylor,  for  fees  as  register  in  Chancery, 

Attorney  General,  vs.  Macomb  Co.  Bank,  14  86 

Smith,  Dwight  &  Co.,  for  lumber  furnished  for 

fence  around  lot  in  Detroit,  33  30 

Detroit  Free  Press,  for  publishmg  notice  of 

time  of  holding  circuits,  15  00 

State  Journal,  for  publishiag  same,  15  00 

D.  Denby  and  M.  Nowland,  for  cartage  for 

Adjutant  General,  lumber  and  arms,  6  87 

J.  Lane  and  T.  H.  Kinkead,  for  services  build- 
ing gun  shed  and  fence,  for  arsenal  yard, 
B.  B.  <fe  W.  R.  Noyes,  for  nails  furnished, 
S.  Davis,  for  repairing  locks  and  fumishmg, 
keys  to  State  building, 
June  ^8.  L.  Post,  for  zinc  for  cupola  of  Capitol, 

H.  L.  <fe  H.  Baker,  for  repairing  of  chairs  for 

Capitol, 
John  C.  Williams,  for  work  for  Senate, 
Calvin  Britain,  for  tacle  blocks,  used  in  the 
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expenditures  of  the  appropriation  for  the  im- 
prorement  of  St.  Joseph  river,  in  1847,  to 
be  paid  out  of  said  appropriation,  90  40 

Jime  28.  Adrian  Watchtower,  for  publishing  act  No.  26 

•f  1851,  10  40 

Wm.  M.  FentoQ,  for  per  diem  at  regular  and  . 
extra  sessions, 

Ionia  Gazette,  for  publishing  act  No.  25, 1861^ 

Maoomb  Gazette,        "  '' 

Knowlton  S.  Pettibone,  for  senrices  rendered 
under  the  promions  of  act  No.  24  of  1845* 

B.  C.  Whittemore,  for  repairs  on  safe, 
W.  S.  Brofm,  for  expenses  incurred  for  State  • 

Treasurer's  office,  15  00 

Wheeler,  Deals  <k  Co.,  H^'envelopfiafov  Treas- 
urer's office,  2  70 
J.  B.  Clark,  for  ivory  folders  for  State  offices^             5  50 

C.  A.  Hedges,  for  blank  book  and  envelopes  for 

State  Library,  1  26 

Saiith  h  Sharpsteen,  for  pump  for  well  in  Cap* 

itol  yard, 

* 

M.  Mitchell,  washing  for  State  offices, 
Price  <fe  Page,  lumber  for  boxes, 
F.  B.  Way  <k  Co,  advertising  for  Adj.  &  Quar- 
ter Master  General's  dep't, 
State  Land  OMce,  exchange  on  draft, 

J.  A.  Bascom,  tacks  for  parpets, 

« 

Harry  Everitt,  straw     do 

V.  Teeter,  for  improvements  at  Lansing, 

N.  Sagendorph        do  do 

F.  P.  Markham  &  Bro.,  Letter  press  for  Land 

Office,  12  50 

do  do  for  Secre- 

tary of  States'  Office,  12  50 

D.  W.  Buck,  desk  for  Auditor  General's  Office,        23  OO 
John  Frink  k  Co.,  transportation  for  State  offi- 
ces In  Feb'y  and  March,  16  05 
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JtDM  18.  J.  Suomons,  metalic  pens  fdnuBhed  committee 

on  sappUes  House  of  BepresentatiYes, 
ILO  Randall,  pens  for  Land  Ofiee, 
D.  W.  Back,  fltmiture  forptiUic  offices, 
a  Bm  Qteetk,  book  caae  far  Treasurer's  Office^ 
it  WkfhOl  washing  for  State  offieea, 
D.  0.  Corliss,   senrioes  nsMtting  porter   of 

Cipttol,  ^  - 

Ebon  Teeter»  do  do 

Joaaph  It  Coon,  Lansing  improTsmentSt 
Ckirta  Treasurer,  expenses  to  Detroitt 
Analm  Allen,  services  as  porter, 
F.  M.  Cowles  k  Co.,  basket, 
MMomb  Gnsette,  advertismg  Formal  School 

lands, 
H.  L.  A  H.  Baker,  stool  tor  Auditor's  office, 
Tineent  Teeter,  wood  for  Capitol, 
J.  W.  Holmef  9  stationery  for  public  offices, 
Lansing  postofficei  postage  for  Legislnture, 
Michigan  Azgus,  advertising  forfeited  school 

lands,  1850, 
State  Treasurer,  office  ezpense.«| 
C.  C.  Darling,  Lansing  improvements, 
M.  Teeter,  work  about  Capitol^ 
HL  L.  Fitch,  stationery  for  Land  Office, 
J>.  Curtiss,  Lansing  improvementp, 
N.  Sagendorph,  for  services, 
J.  Frink  &  Co;,  transportation  for  public  offi- 
ces, 
Austin  Allen,  services  as  porter, 
AUen  Goodridge,  extra  labor,  making    tract 

sales  book,  Ae^ 
P.  Homan,  stationeiy  for  Treasurer's  office, 
DeOraflf  dr  Eendrick,  repairing  seal  press  for 

Land  office,  15  CO 

Thomas  OaUagher,  candles  for  Sec.  States'  of* 

fiee,  '  49  K 
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f«ieS8.  MarHiam  &  Brown,  green  babe  for  lablae 

for  H.  of  Rep's,  9  00 

Vincent  Teeter,  wood,  15  eo 

W.  F.  Storey*  atationery  for  Sec.  Btotes'  office  5  00 

Cynu  Hewett,  serrices,  $  00 

H.  Omry,  eurreying,  6  00 
S.  SUioCt,  stoFc  pipe,  sine,  *e.,  for  Tieararer's 

office*  11  05 
W*  B.  6oodwin»  eerriees  appraieing  improTe* 

mantSy  f  oo 

E.  W.  Coddbg,  serrices  one  day,  I  oO 

M.  Mitcliell,  atiaking  and  repairing  oarpeti,  9  (SO 

D,  P.  Qoaakenbuflh,  work  on  library,  1  M 
M.  IGteheD,  washing  and  mending  flag;  t  00 
Stanley  Briggs,  straw  for  Hall,  1  44 
Vincent  Teeter,  serriees  at  Capitol.  t  00 
J.  J.  Miller,  lime,  mortar  and  work,  S  00 

E.  N.  Codding,  work  about  Ci^ntol,  8  76 
Wm.  Godley,  do  do  M 
Henry  Gibbs,  do  do  <  8  00 
Dexter  Mitchel,  do  do  1  00 
D.  Qnackenbnsh,  painting  pillars  in  Hall,  2  00 
Peter  Carey,  serriees  as  porter,  8  00 
JF.  Simmons^  pens  for  Land  office,  %  00 
J.  C.  Bailey,  blank  book  for  Libraiy,  1  oO 

B.  W.  Faircliild,  pens  for  Sec*  State's  office*  8  76 
J.  C.  Godley,  repairing  seal  Sec.  Stote's  office, 

(2acc't8,)  J  ^ 

H.  Bigelow,  carrying  press  to  Detrdt,  50 

Jvie  90.  Clinton  Express,  for  pablisbing  election  law*  13  00 

C.  J.  Fox,  serriees  compiling  repeats,  t^^iwVg 
indexes  and  ;superintending  pnblicatioA  <^ 

the  debates  of  the  c<»i8titational  06n?antion,  139  00 

C.  A.  Hedges,  for  binding  re?iewa  for  libraiy,    '  9  oo 

do           do    Stale  Land  Office,  10  00 

do          do    debates  consiitational  cout^  499  oO 

CM,«rB,t..fo,  printing  GoTW«e«g, 
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in  German  uid  French,  also  rerised  eonsti- 

tation  and  for  traimlatiflnw»  2U  26 

June  So.  B.  W.  Isgals^  for  printing  for  Adj't  Genls  office,  46  58 

do           do    Secretaiy  of  State's  office,  61  00 

do           do    State  Land  office,  20  75 

do           do    Sap't  of  Pub.  Instruction,  IS  fiO 

do           do    House  of  Representatires,  12S  60 
Hanncm,  Brodhead  &  Co.,  for  advertinng  and 

prinUng  for  Adjutant  General's  office,  73  OO 
Daily  Advertiser,  for  advertismg  and  printing 

for  Adjutant  General's  office,  31  00 
F.  W.  Shearman,  for  postage  and  other  expen- 
ses of  office,  82  88 
Attg«  23.  V.  S.  Murphy,  for  assistance  in  footing  statistics,  114  00 
H.  A.  Baker,               do           do            do  13  50 
Orange  Butler,             do            do           do  37  50 
Wm.  H.  Chapman,      do           do           do  67  50 
James  Marsden,           do            do            do  66  00 
E.  R.  Merrifield,          do           do           do  3  00 
'     A.  &  M.  H.  Goodridge  do            do            do  22  00 
— -  Kedzie,              do            do            do  4  50 
A.  F.  Weller,               do           do           do  4  50 
Charles  S.  Hunt,          do            do            do  6  00 
Charles  J*  Fox,            do            do            do  26  00 
J.  P.  Thompson,          do            do            do  31  50 
J.  M.  Chase,                 do            do            do  66  00 
R.  R.  Gibson,               do            do            do  80  00 
Aug.  28.  Wm.  Finley,  for  services  appraising  saline  lands,  2  00 
Wm.  S.  Maynard,        do            do            do  2  00 
Wm.  A.  Fletcher,        do            do            do  2  00 
Porter  Kibbce,  expense  to  Saline  obtaining  tes- 
timony in  the  case  of  E.  Daly  vs.  State,  10  40 
Fitch  &  McBain,  for  service,  commissioners  on 

dales  of  university  lands  in  Toledo,  412  66 
H.  S.  Pennoyer,  for  services  rendered  by  or- 
der of  Commissioner  of  Land  Office,  pro- 

secfttting  trespassers,  30  00 


No.  3.  W 

June  30.  Casper  Butz»  for  printing  Goremor's  message 
in  French  and  German,  and  trandatiiigiii* 
to  German,  41  40 

A.  Smith  Bagg,  for  stationerj  furnished  Adju- 
tant General's  offiee  and  others,  40  51 

L.  S.  Ponlin,  for  translating  rerised  constMo- 

tion  into  French,  40  00 

C,  IL  Taylor,  for  expenses  m  procuring  testi* 
moay  for  the  State,  15  00 

L.  Fasqnelle,  for  translating  Governor's  message,      15  00 

Hawks  <fe  Bassett,  for  printing  and  transiting  . 

Governor's  message  into  Dutch,  29  65 

Michigan  Argus,  for  publishing  act  No.  f5  of 

1851,  *       10  40 

Sot.  29.  Ezra  Willis,  for  services  as  porter,  137  50 

&  W .  Wright  &  Go.,  incidental  expenses  State 
offices,  13  27 

Marshall  StatesnUm^  for  -  publishing  revised 

constitution,  25  00 

L.  S.  Richardson,  for  makteg  boxes  for  packing 

laws,  14  10 

Marshall  P.  0.,  for  postage  for  office  of  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  IiNitrttetieiii  46  99 

Warren  Briggs,  for  repairing  letter  press,  2  00 

Grand  River  Eagle,  for  publishing  revised  con- 
stitution, 25  00 

Turner  &  Seymour,  paper  for  Auditor  Gener- 
al's office,  8  00 

Dexter  Mitchell,  for  repairs  on  capital  and 
walks, 

J.  M^  Cfaaae,  for  stationery  for  Land  Office,  . 

Kalamazoo  Gazette,  for  pub'ing  laws  &^  adv'ng, 

A.  y«  Dearin^  for  services, 

J.  L.  Turner,  for  repairing  seal  press  Sec'ry 
State's  office, 

A.  fimilh  Ba;gg,  for  stationery, 

A.  V.  Dearin,  transporting  laws  to  Jackson, 
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Not.  S9.  &  &  Groeiit  for  shelves  aad  bookcMe  for  8ec- 

,  rotary  State's  office,  12  50 

Saginaw  Times,  pablUuag  rerised  eonstitat^  C5  00 

J.  a  BsUey.  iacideiital  ej^enses,  It  00 

C.  J.  Fox.  Libraty  expenses,  50 
Hawks  A  Bsusotf,  praitintf  and  f^nffatiT^gl""^ 

dw  Jobl  Besolntion  No.  14,  of  1851,  M5  49 
B.  &  WlAtanove,  |br  expense  of  messenger 

and  talegraphing^  T  86 
Jolw  8we|^,  Jr.,  lor  expense  incurred  in  oA* 

ciillmsiness,  6*  00 

I.  Teeler,  for  woik  on  Gi^tolt  %  50 

D.  Bnck,  for  repairing  fiurnitore,  5  00 
Y.  B.  Murphy,  for  assistanee  packing  taws,  18  00 
Allen  Ckiodxtdge,  maUng  tract  book,  50  00 
D.  P.  Qnackenbush,  for  pamting  in  Ospitol,  51  75 
D.  C.  Leach,  1  00 
H.  C.  Bnnce,  for  blanks  and  printing  for  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  S04  00 

N.  Sagsndorph,  for  transporting  hws  to  Jack* 

son,  II  65 
James  A.  Basoom,  for  incklenta]  expensesi  4  SO 
J.  B.  Ckrk,  for  stationery  for  Land  office,  56  18 
Mrs.  Codding,  far  work  on  carpet,  1  16 
Mrs.  Ssgendorph,  for  washing,  5  65 
Beth  N.  Doty,  for  work  on  Library  room,  75 
MO.  Randall,  CwstsHionory,  6  75 
J.  B.  Ckffk,  for  stationery,  58  01 
Humphrey  dc  Hibbard,  for  transportaftion,  3  50 
Mrs.  0.  C.  WisweU,  for  bedding  for  Capitol,  14  65 
H.  L  A  H.  Baker,  for  stool  for  Secretary's  of- 
fice, t  50 
S.  W.  Wright  A  Co.,  for  incidental  expenses 

forStatooffices,  5  50 

J.  B.  CIsrk,  for  stalionery,  15  OO 

Thomas  Gallagher,  far  candles  fiM*  State  offices,  48  44 


'Scff.  fift  IfidugM  OmUni  lUilraad,  fbr  kutpoirtilion 

Ibr  oSee  of  Soperiatoadeat  of  Pablie  la* 
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Joba  Bw%i^  Jr.»  ^r  boaid  of  poitor, 

B.  R.  Oiaea,  ibr  pigaoa  holes  Ibr  TreasoMi^t 
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a  W.  Wright  kOtK^for  laddMital  txpeuMB, 
WQIiun  Murph J,  for  earetopet  tor  Land  of- 

ioe» 
Hamphrey  dk  Hibbard,  for  traaeportatioa, 
IL  Ifilohdl,  fcr  waihiag, 
Hamphrey  4  Hibbard»  for  tnmsportatioa^ 
B.  C.  Whitlemore,  for  telegraphiag,  deapalch- 

Porter  Lathrop,  for  eernoet, 

£•  W.  Cod^ag,  Mrrieoiy 

&  W.  Wright  k  Co.,  for  iacidental  expeaeee, 

Patriek  Ldfie»  for  lawiag  wood, 

Hoeee  B.  Mono,  for  eenrioee  rendered  at  die 

reqaeet  of  Oonaiiirioaer  of  Bute  Lead  Qf- 

<ee,  S7  00 

B.  C*  WhitteaaoNb  for  expeaeee  iaeaRad  ia  of- 

ieiel  bmhee^  16  70 

WiDiea  Lei^ghotB»  for  eerrieea  ae  poitert  9t  tS 

O.  a  WinraD,  for  foniftaia  for  Capitri  Honn^  S  00 

Gold  Weler  Beatiaely  for  advertMag  prepoeeli^  0  40 

RttPaaki^foriaeidiatJaipeaiee,  n 

Mui  Bwig^  Jr.,  ftrtaataad  aapeaeee  foi^g 

la  FVal  ca  oAiial 
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J\me  28.  James  H.  Lobdell,  for  clearing,  60  00 

D.  Leavitt,  for  improvements,  3  00 

James  Kelley,          "  6  7S 
fuof^  28.  Alfred  Miles,  for  grading  and  making  culvert 

on  Washington  Avenue,  190  00 

Hot.  29.  J.  W.  Price,  for  plank  for  ditches,  103  26 

Z.  L.  Holmes,  for  clearing  and  ditching,  12  00 

Jacob  Demaraj,  plank  and  nails  for  ditch,  6  35 

*'          ^'          grading  and  clearing,  50  00 

Philip  Harshman,  for  clearing,  2  00 

James  H.  Lobdell,  for  ditching,  251  50 

Patrick  Martin,  for  ditching,  10  63 

J.  H.  Lobdell,  for  ditching,  20  87 

Jacob  Demaraj,  for  ditching,  60  00 

J.  Moore,  for  clearing,  2  00 

John  Jennings,  for  clearing,  23  36 

J.  W.  Price,  for  plank  for  ditches,  6  72 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  H.  TAYLOR, 
Chairman, 


STATE    OF   MICHIGAN* 


1852. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 

State  Land  Office. 

Stats  JjAsd  Ojffiom,        ) 
Landfill,  Jcsawxry  Ist,  1851.) 

To  his  SxcdUncy^  Robxbt  McClellakd, 

Governor  of  ih$  State  (if  .Mc^igan: 

Punniaot  to  the  provuioxis  of  Act  Ko.  154|  appxoyed  AprU  8tlH 
1861, 1  hsre  the  hoaor  to  submit  the  following  report^  showing  the 
hoBiiLess  of  this  oiBce  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  NoremberSOthy 
1851: 

SALES  AND  RECEIPTS 

From  December  1, 1850,  to  Novemier  30,  1851,  mdusive. 

FBDURT  SCHOOL  LAUDS. 

Salee. 

Lots  in  Lansing $6,064  00 

19,50460  acres  at  94  00  per  acre 78,018  40 

80  do      8  76      do      300  00 

80  do      4  l^    do      330  00 

80  do      5  S5      do      420  00 

10      •     do    12  00      do      120  00 

1 
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5  acres  at      26  00  per  acre 130  00 

9.49       do     30  00      do      284  70 


• 


19,769.09  acres.    Total  amotrnt  of  sales  of 
SchoolLands, , $85,657  10 

Beceipis, 

On  account  of  Principal.  ,1 $41,114  87 

do  Interest.... 35,170  29 

do  Penally 1,131  24 

do  Rents 51  90 

Total  receipts  on  account  of  School  Lands, i77,467  M 

UVIVJSRSITT  LANDS. 

Sales, 

1,222.06  acres  at  $12  00  per  acre, $14,664  72 

5        do         15  00     do        ,  76  00 

5        do         16  00     d9        80  00 

5        do         18  00      do        90  00 

Sb        do         ^«  00      do        600  00 

1,257.06  Acres. 

Lots  m  Tillage  of  ITiles, 92  00 

1?otal  amount  of  sales  of  University  Lands, $15,501  72 


¥     m 


BeceipU. 

On  account  of  Principal, $11,656  22 

do  Interwt, 10,144  61 

do  Penalty, 269  45 

do  Rents, 18  50 

Total  receipts  on  account  of  Unif enity  Lands, $22,088  78 

IfORMAL  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

Sales. 

160      acresat$l  25  per  acre $200  00 

2,478.59      do      4  00      do      9,914  36 

244.91      do      5  00      do      1,224  56 

200.18      do      6  00      do      1,29108 


Na4.  S 

74.20  acres  at  7  00  per  acre 519  40 

58.10      do      8  00      do       464  80 

S,SI&98  acres.    Total  am'i  of  sales  of  Hot <  . 

mal  School  Lands ♦18,524  19     # 

Meeeipd. 

On  aceount  of  Principal, M,^!  05 

do         laterest, 205  0% 

do  Penahy, 12* 

Total  am't  of  receipts  on  account  of  Normal  School  Lands,  |3,B0t  33 


ASYLUM  LAKDS. 

Sales. 
4Y8.20  acres  ai  14  00  per  acre, $1,918  80 


11,912  80 


Bse$^. 

On  account  of  Principal, 0#48  20 

do  Interest, ^     80  44 

do         Penalty 131 

Total  amount  of  receipts  on  account  of  Asy- 
lumLands 1729  95 

STATS  BCILDIKO  LAVDS. 

Sales. 
Lots  in  Lansing 9t74  00 

Aeeipts. 
On  aeeeunt  of  principal^  interest  and penalAjr #l»477  19 

INTXBNAL   IMFROVSMJBNT  LANDS. 

Sedss. 
18,245.95  acies  at|l  25p«racre 122,806  44 
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ASSVr   LANDS. 

Ibtfll  amount  <tf  sales ««t7,94f  28 
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SALT  SFAIlfG  LAK06. 

On  i^count  of  principal^  kterMt  and  penalijr, |1,108  86 

BXCAPITULATION. 

ToUd  amount  ff  Sales, 

Of  primaiy  Soboo)  lutdb....^ 18^667  10 

«  Univemty  do    16^0171 

«  NamuJ  Sdiocd     do    13,524  10 

"Asylum  ^o    1,912  80 

«  State  building  lote 774  00 

"  Int  Imp.  lands 22,806  44 

"Asset         do     7,948  23 

Tolal amount  efsalft.... tl48,n9  48 

Tokd  amount  rf  BeoeipU, 

On  account  of  primary  School  lands |77,467  90 

do  Uniraiiity         do     22,088  78 

do  8Uta  building    do     1,477  19 

do  A>ylum  do     729  95 

do  Nemal  School   do     3,807  38 

do  SaltSpring         do     1,108  36 

do  Asset  do     7,943  23 

do  Int.  Imp.  do     22,806  44 

Total  amount  of  receipts ^ , |137,429  18 


FRIMAKY  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sales  of  these  lands  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
«X€Peed  (be  sales  for  the  rear  1850,  by  about  sixty-seren per  oent. 

Annexed  is  given  a  list  (marked  "A*')  of  the  comparative  annual 
sales  of  these  lands. 

Statement  *'C"  shows  the  condition  of  the  accounts  with  the 
Ck>unty  treasurers,  for  moneys  received  by  them  under  Act  No. 
217,  of  1849. 

VNrvsRsmr  lavds. 

The  amount  of  these  lands  sold  during  the  last  year,  is  1|267<66 
acres;  balance  unsold,  21,951.14  acres. 
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Statement  *  B  *'  shows  the  comparattre  annual  sales  of  these 
lands. 

STAffi  BtTTLDtKO  LANDS. 

Sales  of  lots  in  Lansing,  $t74  00. 

SALT  SPRING  LANDS. 

No  sales  have  been  made  of  these  lands  within  the  last  year. 

A8YLX7M  LANDS. 

Sales  478.20  acres.  The  sales  of  these  lands  have  been  small, 
as  was  anticipated  in  mj  last  annual  report. 

ASSET  LANDS. 

The  sales  of  these  lands  amount  to  $7,943  23,  a  part  of  which 
were  sold  for  land  warrants.  These  lands  have  been  dead  propertj 
on  our  hands  for  a  long  time,  and  there  being  outstanding  a  much 
larger  amount  of  land  warrants  than  there  are  Internal  Improvement 
lands  to  redeem,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  receive  these  warrants 
in  payment. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVXMKNT  LANDS. 

Of  the  492,504.41  acres  of  these  lands  selected  and  approved 
there  have  been  sold  448  001.51  acres,  leaving  a  balance  of 
43,522.90  acres.  Of  the  7,496.51  acres  which  the  State  was 
entitled  to  select,  November  30,  1850,  James  Davis  selected,  un- 
der Joint  Resolution  No.  36,  of  1849,  1,600  acres,  which  were  con- 
firmed, and  the  balance  has  been  selected  neu*  Grand  Traverse 
Bay,  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Wadsworth,  under  the  directions  of  the  Govern- 
or, during  the  last  fiscal  year,-  but  have  not  yet  been  confirmed. 

SWAMP   LANDS. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  September  28,  1650,  the  State 
is  to  receive  all  the  swamp  lands  within  her  borders.  The  Surveyor 
General  is  employing  the  spare  time  of  ail  the  force  in  his  office,  in 
preparing  the  lists  of  these  lands.  Lists  of  those  lying  in  the  Grand 
River  and  Saginaw  districts  have  already  been  forwarded  to  the  Re- 
gisters of  said  districts,  and  as  soon  as  returned  to  him,  will  be  sent 
to  the  proper  department  at  Washington.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
quantity  of  these  lands  will  exceed  4,500,000  acres,  a  very  consid- 
erable portion  of  which  are  good. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Surveyor  General  to  for- 
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ike  maps  of  theie  lands  as  soon  as  the  lisCs  ava  completed  and 
confirmed  bj  the  department  at  Washington. 
All  of  which  is  respectfoDy  sobmitted. 

PORTER  KIBBEE,  CimmMtmer. 


If  0.4. 


[A.] 

Qwywi-nhne  atakmmt  ofthtBolet  vf  Prmwry  Sehod  Landi. 


TEAM. 


AcfM. 


Total  tmoont  of  sales  up  to  April  1,^ 

IMS,  iodosiTe ) 

Part  year  ending  Not.  30, 1843 

do        do        do       1844 


NM  MMMmt  Of  nln. 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


1845 

1846 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1860. 

18&1. 


for  forftitatB  of  land  toM  J.  M. 
Barber,   charged   back  in  1851 
should  have  baen  oharged  in  1847 

Net  sales  of  primary  school  lands 


-■\ 


Totel  amount  of  primary  aduxd  fimd 


52,892.84 

6,159.94 

7,454.66 

3,009.93 

6,879.63 

18,990.32 

15,026.84 

8,946.66 

10,978.79 

19,189.95 


149,029.66 
640.00 


148,389.56 


1369,264  39 

32,161  00 
38,860  60 
6,974  17 
35,169  70 
95»817  15 
68,763  88 
38,109  74 
47,111  26 
83,449  W 


$816,081  88 
4,315  52 


t811,766  86 


•811,766-38 


[B.] 

Conypwalhm  aiatemeni  t^  the  tale$  of  UhiveraUy  lands. 


YEAS& 


Acre*. 


Netam'tofMlei. 


itotal  amount  of  sales  up  to  April'  1, 

1843,  inclxifliye 

Fran  April  1, 1843,  to  Nov.  80, 1843,. 


1  year  en 
I   do 

(fine 

1   do 

do 

1   do 

do 

1   do 

do 

I   do 

do 

1   do 

do 

1   do 

do 

do  1845. 

do  1846. 

do  1847. 

do  1848. 

do  1849. 

do  1850. 

do  1851. 


Net  sales  of  University  land. 


10,254.31 

809.59 

4,166  57 

1,881.53 

1,828.21 

1,017.46 

662.74 

322.48 

781.22 

1,289.59 


Total  amount  of  UmrerBity  fond. 


22,497.70 


$128,209  90 

8,080  70 
44,154  05 
23,296  19 
16,020  52 
11,839  77 
8,075  46 
5,800  09 
12,896  53 
154&66  29 


$268,639  49 


$268,639  49 


a 
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Statement  of  ace&taUf  tnA  the  Cauniy  TreasurenfShoufing  thetanouiU 
of  moneys  helon^ng  to  the  Trust  Funds  received  by  them  tq>  to  Nov,  80, 
l^bl,  under  Act  N6,%b,of  l^^^.the  amount  paid  over  t9  the  State 
Treasurer,  and  the  balances  due. 


COUNTIES. 

Allegan 

Barry 

Branch 

Calboan 

Cass 

Clinton 

SatoD 

Genesee 

Htilsdale 

Ionia 

Jackson .• . , 

Lapeer 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Macomb 

Monroe 

Mohtcalm 

Oakland 

Ottawa 

Shiawassee 

Si  Joseph 

Van  Buren 

Washtenaw 


Anoant  received. 


Accoanted 


Bttaneet  daeto 
j     the  Stale. 


$344  43 

25  87 

2,135  95 

2,864  32 

691  70 

55  17 

4  90 

952  45 

1,591  05 

244  04 

1,022  IB 

133  99 

3,414  17 

1,157  22 

002  22 

579  97 

105  98 

2,685  01 

25  20 

67  53 

2,066  54 

434  75 

2,888  50 


678 

1,101 

84 

1,046 

133 

3,414 

1,011 

602 

579 

76 

1,943 

25 

67 

2,634 

867 

2,844 


95 
42 

82 

22l 

99 

16 

26 

22 

97 

59 

31 

20 

53 

86 

58 

92 


124,089  04!  121,521  80 


$147  20 

10  87 

62  74 

970  2i 

7  87 


4  9« 
273  59 
489  68 
160  12 


01 
H5  96 


29  30 

741  70 


77  17 
88  58 


$3,159  90 


STATE    OP    MICHIGAN 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  State 
Prison,  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1861. 

lb  ike  Oommor  of  th$  SUde  of  Mickigan: 

The  Itiapeeton  of  the  State  Pruoo,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
fttieiseiita  of  Iaw»  submit  their  annual  report.  Sereral  tables,  ei9- 
hMHiBg  mformatioQ  required  to  be  fttmiebed  by  the  Inspeotors,  aie 
afipcDded,  aa  also  others  eontaiaing  interestinf  vtatis^os. 

The  reports  of  the  Agent,  Phjsioian  and  Gbaplam^  herewith  sub* 
ssittad^  exhibit  a  full  statement  of  the  eondiiion  of  the  PiisoB»  and 
ef  the  eondoctof  its  affairs  during  the  year. 

The  number  of  eonricts  at  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year^  ezpeeds 
iiat  of  any  former  period.  The  last  year  closed  with  one  hundred 
sad  thhrty-oney  while  at  the  date  of  this  report  there  are  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six.  Last  year  the  average  number  was  one  hundred 
nineteen  andone-hal(  while  this  year  shows  an  average  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-one.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  tbat  the  relative  in- 
trsaae  the  ensuing  year  will  be  so  great  as  it  has  been  daring  die 
year  now  eloeed;  but  the  Inspectors  do  not  doubt  that  the  average 
wiB  amount  to  nearly  two  hundred. 

is  increaae  arises  from  two  or  three  cansesi  but  principally  from 
1 
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the  greater  efficiency  of  our  courts  of  justice.  Crime  unqueetioiia- 
hlj  keeps  pace  with  the  adrance  of  our  populatioa;  but  Uiere  was  a 
time  when  the  number  of  convicts  sensibly  diminished,  while  crime 
in  the  State  certainly  did  n^tretrograde.  The  establishment  a  few 
years  since,  of  a  judiciary  system  of  doubtful  chsracter,  and  the 
dactaon  of  many  men  under  it,  as  judges,  of  questionable  qualifiksa- 
tioosy  will  readily  account  for  a  diminution  of  eonvicts  m  the  State 
Priscm.  The  subsequent  adoption,  by  coiistitutionsl  provimn,  of  a 
system  of  courts  whick '  wiM  be  xesptBlaMe  aad  reqMuaible,  and  honoe 
beyond  the  reach  of  petty  influences,  gives  assurance  that  bersaller 
erime  will  be  adequatdy  punished. 

The  affiurs  of  the  prison  since  our  last  annual  report,  have  beaa 
conducted,  it  is  believed^  with  whatever  of  economy  has  been  pos* 
sible,  keeping  in  view  a  due  regard  to  the  necessities  whidi  have 
surrounded  us.  The  enhanced  number  of  prisoners  (the  great  in* 
erease  havmg  occurred  towards  th^  close  of  the  year)  has  not  nag. 
mented  very  much  the  receipts  from  convict  labor;  but  there  Iub 
been  rather  a  large  outlay  b  consequence  of  this  increase,  for  cloik* 
ing,  bedding,  finishing  new  cells,  and  the  erection  of  additional  shop 
room.  There  is  an  existtng  immediate  necessity  for  bwtding  suae 
thirty  or  forty  cells,  there  being  now  but  one  hundred  asd  sizty-ib«ir 
cells,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  •nz  convicts,  ^th  a  prosper  «f 
ecnCinued  increase.  Beyond  this  the  Inspeetors  believe  there 
be  no  ezpenditttte  for  building  purposes,  the  coming  year,  esMepI 
ordinary  rqmirs,  aad  finishing  liie  interior  of  the  new  maiii  or  centre 
Mldtttg-^ihe  latter  inrolvlng  no  coorideraUe  eipense.  Though  it 
may  be  thought  expedient  so  to  a!ter  some  of  the  shops  as  to  redata 
Ae  ttumber  of  keepers  employed  thereta. 

When^  however,  there  shall  be  a  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  In- 
spectors  will  urge  in  the  most  earnest  manner  the  msking  of  a  sdl* 
dent  appropriation  to  eract  a  suitable  btdUing  for  (he  safe  keqiiiag 
and  punishment  of  those  convicts  who  have  been  or  may  hereafiar 
he  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement  at  hard  labor  for  Kfe.  Thete 
are  at  this  time  seven  convicts  under  such  sentence,  only  three  xti 
whom  are  kept  in  solitary  oonfinementi  and  they  in  small  ceib  not  mt 
all  fitted  for  the  purpose;  the  remainder,  under  a  reaohition  of  fln 
Legislature  of  1649,  being  released,  by  direefion  of  the  InspectoiSy 
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nd  emploj^d  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  convictsi  constantly 
wearing,  howeyer,  shackles  upon  their  ancles.  There  are  no  cella 
Ibr  pnrpoiee  of  solitarj  confinement,  and  there  cannot  be  any  sucli 
within  the  walls  of  the  prison  buildings.  For  the  views  of  the  In. 
ipeotors  upon  this  subject,  more  largely  expressed,  reference  is  made 
to  ihsb  last  annual  leport 

The  existing  contracts  for  coavict  labor  are  as  follows: 

Jos^  E.  Bebee;  wagon,  carriage  and  sleigh  making;  from  twen- 
^-fiye  to  thirty-fire  convicts.  This  contract  expires  on  the  thirtieih 
day  of  April  next  Theprioe  paid  for  each  convict  is  thirty  •five 
Q^per  day. 

Harvey  B.  Ring«  twice  assigned,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  Frai& 
W.  Anthony;  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes;  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  oonvii^.  This  contract  expires  on  the  thirty-firs^  day 
cf  Angust  next.  The  price  paid  for  each  convict  is  forty  cents  per 
day. 

Pinney,  Connable  d?  Ca;  the  manufiicture  of  farming  tools;  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  convicts.  This  contract  expires  on 
the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  1853.  The  price  paid  for  each  convict  is 
durty  and  one-fourth  cents  per  day. 

In  view  of  the  expiration  of  the  wagon,  carriage  and  sleigh  making 
eontraet  in  April  next,  the  Inspectors  have  directed  the  Agent  to  ad- 
vertise  for  proposals  for  the  labor  of  from  twenty -five  to  fifty  con* 
victe,  at  the  same  business,  for  five  years  from  the  close  of  the  pre* 
seat  contract. 

The  disoipline  of  the  prison  was  never  «more  perfect  than  at  this 
tive,  and  in  *this  jespect  a  marked  improvement  has  taken  place 
sinee  the  presept  Agent  has  been  in  officst  he  at  all  times  having  im- 
vended  the  eft>rts  <d  fhe  Inspeotors  to  secure  improvement  Through* 
oat  the  entire  eat^lishment  a  elock*woik  regularity  prevails.  The 
convicts  themselves  evince  a  lai^ge  degree  ot  contentment  and  a  dis- 
position to  perform  the  duties  iv^pgeed  upon  them.  In  thia  r^gpird 
the  change  is  visible,  and  it  is  attribulaUe  mainly  to  the  faithfol  man- 
ner m  which  the  Chaplain  performs  his  duties,  and  to  some  r^gula- 
tkms  which  were  adopted  by  the  Inspectors,  at  his  suggestion,  pro- 
hibiting .Ae  admission  of  newspi^rs  among  the  convicts.  The 
practice  that  has  obtained  within  two  or  three  years  past  of  allowing 
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convicts  to  subscribe  for  and  receive  newspapers,  is  bad  in  every  re* 
spect.  It  is  not  in  consonance  with  a  proper  idea  of  punitbment 
The  desire  of  the  convicts  to  get  hold  of  newspupers,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  what  is  going  on  in  the  outward  world,  keeps  them  eoK- 
stantly  discontented,  and  the  gratification  of  that  desire  withdraw! 
their  minds  from  their  appropriate  duties.  If  they  know  that  this 
ckss  of  reading  is  inaccessible  to  them,  they  are  content  with  thai 
iumisbed  them  by  the  Chaplain  from  the  prison  library.  And  from 
this  source  they  obtain  a  great  variety  of  reading,  all  of  n  uaefiil 
and  heatthy  character.  The  library  belonging  to  the  institatioa  it 
already  large,  and  the  annual  appropriation  of  one  htmdred  dollara* 
expended  semi-annually  for  the  purchase  of  books,  adds  freshnen 
and  value  to  it. 

Another  cause  of  contentment  Among  the  convicts  is  the  few  par- 
doDB  that  have  been  granted  by  the  present  Executive.  Heretofore 
there  was  scarcely  a  convict  in  the  prison  who  did  not  hope  for  or 
expect  a  pardon,  and  consequently  bis  thoughts  and  efforts  were  all 
in  that  direction.  Now,  however,  it  is  understood  that  no  pardon  ia 
granted,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  conviction  was  erroneous,  or 
for  some  other  equally  good  reason;  and  the  consequence  is  that  few 
applications  are  made. 

There  are  among  the  convicts  five  or  six  boys,  one  of  whom  ia 
only  eleven  years  of  age  ;  and  the  records  of  tlie  institution  show 
that  others  have  been  brought  into  it  at  a  tender  age.  The  proprie^ 
of  this  is  indeed  questionable.  What  can  be  expected  of  a  child 
whose  nursery  hasbeetf  the  State  prison?  If  he  be  naturally  waj- 
ward,  the  contamination  with  the  hardened  villains  with  whom  he  is 
asBociated  is  fatah  He  is  sent  out  of  prison  with  the  brand  of  db* 
grace  upon  him,  and  suspicion  lurking  oontinually  at  his  heels.  Tbe 
probability  is  that  he  has  no  friends,  and  being  shunned  by  all  good 
influences,  he  necessarily  leads  a  life  of  crime.  For  such  youthful 
oflenders  there  should  certainly  be  some  milder,  or  at  least,  leaadis- 
graceful  and  withering  punishment  provided. 

The  Inspectors  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  satisfactory  manner 
in  which  the  Agent  and  his  subordinate  officers  have  executed  their 
duties.  Some  considerable  building  has  been  done,  in  a  very  creditat- 
ble  and  economical  manner,  all  under  the  immediate  supervisioD  oC 
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tbe  Agent.  Our  monihly  inspeettoiis  of  the  Priton  hare  kept  lu 
aasured  that  erery  department  u  in  a  cleanly  condition— that  the  in- 
mates  are  well  clad,  and  their  food  abandant  and  wholesome. 

The  health  of  the  conriets  has  been  remailcably  good,  the  hospital 
department  being  under  the  charge  of  an  able  and  efficient  phjsi- 


The  Inspectors  conceife  it  to  be  their  duty  to  make  a  statement  of 
Acts  in  reference  to  certain  matters  that  hare  come  to  their  knowl- 
edge, connected  with  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Justus  Goodwin,  late  Agent 
of  this  prison.  That  gentleman  was  superseded  by  the  present 
agent  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  May  last.  It  is  understood  that  he 
dosed  his  accoonts  with  the^Auditor  General  soon  after  he  went  out 
of  olBce.  But  upon  examination  of  certsin  bills  of  purchase  made 
by  him  as  Agent  of  the  Prison^  and  comparing  them  with  the  Tooph* 
en  taken  by  him  when  ihe  bills  in  question  were  paid,  the  Inspeetofs 
found  charges  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  goods,  embracing  a 
raiiety  of  articles  which  do  not  belong  to  the  catslogue  of  ordinaij 
Prison  supplies.  8uch*  informatiou  was  sought  as  was  accessible 
among  officers  of  the  Prison  who  served  at  the  time  the  shore  pur- 
chases purport  to  have  been  made,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  it  was  possible  that  the  articles,  or  sny  portion  of  them,  had 
in  &ct  been  brought  into  the  Prison  enclosure;  and  the  result  was 
■o  unsatisfactory  that  on  the  seventh  of  October  last  psst|  the  In- 
spectors adopted  the  following  preamble  and  resolution: 

*'  WAereaif  In  sundir  bills  of  purchase  made  by  J.  Goodwin,  late 
Agent,  there  appears  various  items  that  need  explanation,  which 
Items  are  as  follows,  to  wit: 

In  bills  rendered  by  S.  W.  Whitwell. 
In  April,  1849.  l^  lbs.  sugar,  1.00;  3  yds.  casiiinet,  3.75,     |4  75 

May,      "       1  lb.  tea,  75;  5  lbs.  coffee,  50;  3  yards 

cassinet,  4.50;  1  yd.  saUn,  2.25;  1  silk. 
cravat»  1.25;  1  nlk  h'dk%  50;  2  cham- 
bers, 63; 10  38 

July,     *'       12^  yds.  psper  muslin,  1.25;  2  pair  pants, 

3.00; 4  25 

Btfi^  "      it  yds.  Cashmere,  9.00;  33  yds.  prints, 

1.35;  1  pr.  rubbers,  1.25; 14  8S 
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In  Jan.  1850.  lOyda.  mvooo, 3  f5 

Feb.    ••      20lb8.iugar, 160 

May,   "      27  yda.  printa, 2  48 

Ap'l,  1861,  16  yds.  prints, 2  00 

In  billa  rendered  by  S.  8.  Vaughn  A  Ca 
In  Aug.  1849.  1  bot.  cologne,  75*;  Sept  1849,  1  bot  co- 
logne, 66; 1  31 

TSoY.      "      6  Iba.  coffee  60;  Oct,  8  (jts.  varnish,  2.63; . .    3  13 

Jan*  1860.  2  bot  cologne, I  13 

la  bills  rendered  by  G,  F.  Gh»dner. 
In  Oct  1849.  2  lbs.  tea,  1.60;  ^Ib  pepper,  06; 1  56 

Dec.  1850.  14  lbs.  nnts,  2.24;  10  lbs.  sugar,   1.40;  10 

lbs.  raisins,  1.88; 5  52 

In  bills  rendered  by  A.  Patterson.        . ' 
In  July,  1850.  1  qt  varnish,  88;  Aug.,  1  qt  wine,  1.00; 1  88 

Sept     *'      5  gals,  molasses,  1.56;  50  lbs.  stigar,  3.25;. .     4  80 

In  bills  rendered  by  H.  DeOraff.  ^ 

In  April  184a  14  stair  rods»  2.33;  In  July,  1  set  castors,  7^;    3  08 

Aug.      '*      1  set  castors.  76;  June,  1850,  i  doz.  rose- 
wood knobs,  1.25; 2  00 

In  bill  rendered  by  D.  T.  Merriman. 
In>  Oct.  1860.  10  yds.  merino,  3.13;  10  yds.  debune,  2.80;      5  94 

In  bill  rendered  by  AJdrich  &  Co. 
InMay  1849.  61bs.sttgar, 48 

In  bill  rendered  by  H.  A.  Hayden. 
In  May  1850.  1  bbl.  flour, : 4  78 

In  bill  rendered  by  J.  Snyder. 
In  Dec.  1860.  15  lbs.  Laguira  coffee, 1  32 

In  bill  rendered  by  Z.  Chandler  &  Co. 
In  Oct  1860.  146  yds.  prints, 13  05 

Therefore,  Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  be  instructed  to  eommanicale 
said  items  to  the  said  J.  Goodwin,  and  request  of  him  an  explana- 
tion previous  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Inspectors." 

The  Clerk  of  the  Prison  transmitted  a  certified  copy  of  the  above 
preamble  and  resolution  immediately  to  Mr.  Ooodwin,  but  no  re- 
sponse was  had  from  him  at  the  date  of  this  report,  although  nearly 
a  month  has  elapsed  since  such  copy  was  transmitted  to  him.    (Se^ 
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FitMn  all  the  iBfavaatioii  tbe  loqwoioiv  htre  been  able  to  gather, 
lliey  are  forced  to  eome  to  one  of  two  conclusions— either  that  Mr. 
Qoodwia  kepi  hia  aeeonnts  in  a  loosely  reprehensible  manner,  or 
diat  he  haa  wiliullj  and  designedly  defrauded  the  State.  If  we  take 
iiifeo  the  aoeonnt  Mr.  Ooodwm's  reputation  as  a  business  man,  it  nat- 
teiB  little  which  horn  oi  the  dilemma  he  may  grasp. 

The  above  statement  is  made  simply  as  a  duty  which  devolves 
upon  the  Inspectors.  Should  Mr.  Goodwin  make  no  satisfactory  ex- 
pHaoation  of  the  difficulty  presented,  proper  legal  proceedings  will  be 
directed  to  be  commenced  against  him. 

In  tbia  connexion  it  may  with  propriety  be  suggested  that  the  pre* 
asBt  laws  for  the  government  of  the  State  Prison  do  not  furnish  sufi- 
eieolaafisguarda  to  ensur«e  the  faithful  performance  of  all  the  duUes  de* 
volving  upon  the  Agent.  That  officer  is  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
and  is  not  therefore  responsible  to  any  other  power  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  shall  execute  his  trust.  '  The  Inspectors^  although 
clothed  with  all  necessary  powers  to  make  examinations  of  the  con- 
dition of  every  branch  of  the  prison  service,  have  no  sufficient  au- 
thority to  execute  the  rules  and  regulations  and  resolutions  they  may 
adopt.  Under  the  present  laws,  there  is  no  responsible  head  of  the 
Prison.  Both  the  Agent  and  Inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  are  therefore  both  alike  responsible  to  him,  which  amounts 
to  no  responsibility  at  all.  The  duties  of  the  Agent,  or  of  the  In- 
spectors, are  not  sufficiently  defined,  and  there  is  room  for  constant 
clashing  between  them.  There  should  be  a  responsible  head  of  this 
institution;  and  )t  will  be  submitted  at  the  proper  time  whether  soma 
modifications  of  the  existing  laws  are  not  required. 

EZRA  PLATT, 
W.  F.  STOREY, 
JOHN  P.  COOK, 

Inspectors, 
Jackson,  Dec.  1st,  1861 . 


[  NOTES  A.  ] 

Since  the  date  of  our  annual  report  the  annexed  letter  has  been 
received  from  Mr.  Goodwin.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  upon  it^ 
Ittther  than  to  say  that  the  explanations  attempted  are  entirely  nn- 
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^gatubctory.    The  Inspectors  hure  yet  to  leam  that  <he  Agent  of  that 
Prison  has  authority  to  use  '^secret  service  money**  without  aooowifr- 
ing  for  it^  or  that  he  is  jostiftable  in  making  payments  from  the  Pris* 
on  treasury,  either  in  money,  "flour,"  *'sugsrt"  ••tea,"  ''cashmera^"' 
cfr  any  other  commodityi  without  taking  a  proper  Toaeher  from  tke 
person  to  whom  the  payment  is  made.    And  it  is  conoeired  that  the 
system  of  "dickering,"  which  Mr.  Goodwin's  letter  reveals,  is  qwito 
out  of  place  in  a  State  officer.    Even  admitting  that  every  thing  eon* 
nected  with  Mr.  Goodwin's  account  is  honest,  and  that  aD  the  arii* 
deshe  purchased  were  used  for  Prison  purposes,  what  a  gateway  is 
opened  by  the  toleration  of  such  a  system  of  doing  busineas,  fcr 
fraud  and  peculation,  if  an  agent  u  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  it! 
But  since  Mr.  Goodwin's  letter  was  received,  such  further  enquirica 
as  it  suggests  have  been  made,  and  the  conviction  b  forced  upon  the 
Inspectors  ihst  yerj  many  of  th<)  articles  enumerated,  which  were 
purchssed  by  Mr.  Gkx>dwin  and  paid  for  out  of  Prison  moneys,  were 
never  used  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  Prison. 

The  Inspectors  should  have  been  glad  of  a  satisfactory  explana- 
Hoa  from  Mr.  Goodwin,  and  thus  been  saved  the  disagreeable  task 
of  making  the  statement  which  a  single  adherence  to  duty  requires 
at  their  hands. 

Mr.  Goodwin  has  not,  as  yet,  otherwise  settled  all  his  Prison  bust* 
Bess.  There  are  still  liabilities  outstanding  against  him,  in  the  shape 
of  due  bills,  signed  by  him  in  his  individual  capacity,  but  which  were 
given  in  acknowledgement  of  Prison  dues,  and  believed  by  the  hold- 
ers to  be  obligatory  upon  the  State.  One  of  these  is  for  a  balance 
of  salary  due  an  officer,  and  another  for  goods  delivered  diflereni 
persons  upon  orders  or  due  bills  drawn  by  Mr.  Goodwin.  He  had 
taken  vouchers  from  the  persons  to  whom  thes^  amounts  were  due, 
and,  of  course,  in  settling  with  the  Auditor  Genera],  was  allowed  for 
so  much  money  expended.  The  money  went  into  his  pocket,  and  the 
holders  of  the  due  bills  are  patiently  awaiting  his  pleasure  to  pay 
them.  Though  the  State  is  relieved  from  legsl  responsibility,  it  ia 
questionable  whether  innocent  persons  should  suffer  Com  the  misfea- 
sance of  a  public  officer. 

The  law  in  respect  to  the  fiscal  management  of  the  Prison  is  do* 
feetive.    It  is  believed  that   the  Inspectors  should  be  an  auditiaf 
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bosrd,  bj  whom  att  b3h»  daimi  Mid  aoeonto  agaiBsi  tlie  Piiiai 
ihoiild  be  allowed  before  they  are  paid.  Now  the  Ageatmakea  par* 
elMaes  at  bis  pleasure,  pays  for  them  in  like  maimer,  subattts  his 
Toveheia  to  the  Auditor  Oeneral,  and  is  crediisd  the  amount  inTolred 
wttiont  inqnify.  The  Inspectors  have  the  simple  power  to  examine 
llio books, papers,  Ae^ofthe  Prisootbutthe  law  does  not  make  it 
Aair  iutj^  to  do  sa  If  herem  the  Agent  should  be  direotly  lespon* 
aflile  to  the  Injectors,  there  would  be  no  room  for  peonlation  or 
IhHsd. 

EZRA  PLAIT, 
W.  F.  STOREY, 
JOHN  P.  COOK. 

Jaokson,  Dee.  lOdi,  1851. 


[COPY.] 

CoLDWATBK,  Ist  Dec.,  18S1. 
To  ike  Board  of  im^aon  of  the  State  Prieon  atJaekeon: 

DsAK  Sirs — ^Wbile  I  was  in  attendance  upon  the  Calhoun  County 
Circuit,  your  resolution  transmitted  through  Mr.  Bloomfield,  asking 
certain  explanations  touching  various  articles  purchased  and  paid  for 
by  me  as  State  Prison  Agent,  reached  this  place,  and  as  a  reason  for 
not  answering  before,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  Branch  County  CSi^ 
euit,  occupying  a  full  week,  and  the  St.  Joseph  Co.  Circuit,  occupy- 
ing another  week,  added  to  the  burning  of  our  office  and  the  confusion 
consequent  thereuf>on,  has  used  up  my  leisure  moments  until  nowy 
and  I  have  barely  had  time  to  look  over  the  communication,  and  tha^ 
too,  without  reference  to  any  of  my  private  Prison  ftepnu.  I  caa» 
however,  without  any  forethought  or  reflection,  give  you  some  gen* 
era!  idea  of  the  transactions  alluded  to,  and  assure  you  that  whatever 
I  paid  for  with  Prison  flinds,  went  to  the  use  of  the  Prison,  unless 
such  articles  escaped  my  observation  in  looking  over  the  bills*  I  do 
not  remember,  frqin  mere  recollection,  to  have  paid  for  aU  the  arti- 
des  enumerated,  but  may  have  done  so. 

Some  of  these  articles,  both  Mr.  Bloomfidd  and  Mr.  Curtisskneie 

about  ai  flietiasey  and  one  or  both  assisted  m  their  distributiottamoQff 
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tiiecoiiTiolt»aiidvinfenembergnreleetion*    It  is  not  strMge  ih»t 
they  do  not  at  first  reooilect  defiattel  j. 

For  asUnoe,  the  Brasil  nuts,  erushed  taag^Tf  nnd  tmmB,  boi^t 
of  Gkodnar,  and  di«tribated  among  tlie  men  aa  a  Cbriatinaa  1ieat» 
*aliould  be  remembered,  for  on  ti»t  oecaaion  a  oootribntioA  waa  Ind 
to  buy  sale  eoffee,  and  the  omohed  aagaor  was  used  to  aweetoa  tha 
coflee,  and  I  think  both  Cnrtias  and  Bloomfield  gave  a  shilUog  to  b«j 
the  coffee  of  this  Contribution.  Of  this  I  am  not  sure»  but  am  amna 
that  the  coffee  on  that  occasion  was  bought  bj  a  contribution,  and 
the  sugar  bought  and  distributed  in  order  to  make  the  treat  more  ae« 
ceptable  and  useful. 

So  also  they  will  recollect  that  when  1  went  there  the  barber'a 
shop  was  lumished  with  Cologne,  and  1  continued  to  furnish  it  until 
the  following  winter,  and  their  heads  were  dressed  with  a  portion  of 
every  bottle  you  allude  to;  and  so  was  that  of  any  Inspector  shaved 
at  the  Prison  during  my  first  8  or  10  months.  Thbsb  things  cer- 
tainly should  have  been  remembered  by  them. 

That  the  bedding  and  clothings  and  many  of  the  hospital  supplies 
should  not  be  recollected  or  even  known  to  them,  is  not  remarkable, 
for  they  were  almost  sddy  my  care,  and  provided  often  without  their 
knowledge.  But  Mr.  Bloomfield,  usually  in  entering  billsi  looked 
over  their  contents,  in  order  to  carry  the  items  to  the  proper  accounts, 
and  invariably,  when  he  found  anything  unusual  in  them,  he  asked 
me  about  it,  and  he  will  bear  testimony  that  my  explanations  wera 
always  satisfactory. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1840,  there  was  not  less  than  from 
2  to  6  pounds  of'  sugar  used  a  week  for  the  sick,  and  often  a  pound 
of  tea  a  week  f<Mr  the  sick  and  watchers.    Coffee  in  some  instaneea 
was  recommended,  and  bought  and  used.    These  general  articles  of 
tea,  rice  and  crackers,  I  never,  at  that  time,  attempted  to  do  withouti 
and  not  one-tenth  part  purchased  that  year,  if  any,  was  ordered  on 
the  Hospital  book.    Aside  from  the  general  sickness,  there  were  Old ' 
Chray,  Miles  Thayer,  and  a  consumption  convict  from  Berrien  couatj, 
afterwards  pardoned,  constantly  fed  upon  sug^r  and  rice,  craokeis 
and  milk  or  sugar.    So  also  during  that  fall  was  the  cruel  and  nearly 
fatal  sickness  of  Bntler,  and  perhaps  some  others  requiring  constant 
watehers,  and  consequently  increased  tea,  crackers,  4c.,  and  you 
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aDow  me  here  4o  say  that  aade  from  the  50  pouiidi  of  nngkt  liovght 
of  Pattorsdn,  the  Prison,  during  the  year  I  first  spent  there,  aotnaUy 
consumed  and  used  np  more  than  twice  the  tea  and  coffee,  and  more 
than  ten  times  the  butier,  toast,  cream,  milk,  dkc,  erer  paid  for  by  He 
Prison,  and  not  I^ss  than  twice  the  sugar  and  crackers.  My  own  pii- 
Tate  store  bills  the  first  year  at  Jackson,  exceeded  |4M,  for  my  faouae 
and  fiimily,  and  for  distribution,  and  this  certainly  ought  to'sufiee 
without  spunging  from  the  State. 

The  barrel  of  flour  for  instance  bought  of  Hayden^  may  look 
■trange  in  a  prison  bill,  but  ir  is  just  and  right.  All  my  family  flour 
excepting  two  bbls.  brought  from  Union  City,  was  had  from  Kennedy 
or  Stephens,  for  cash. 

in  order  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  this  barrel  of  flour,  60 
.pcmods  of  sugar  at  Patterson's,  and  some  twenty  dollars'  worth  of 
other  articles  not  consumed  in  the  Prisovi,  was  paid  for,  let  me  say  to 
yon  tbat  two  screens  were  made  by  Davidson,  one  a  new,  the  other 
an  old  one  taken  to  pieces,  the  wire  all  straightened  and  relaid.  This 
woik  upon  the  two  screens  occupied  about  six  and  a  half  days,  and 
WW  called  810  00.  Davidson  also  took  down  and  rebuilt  the  wash- 
room arch,  once  repaired  and  once  rebuilt  the  Prison  kitchen  arches 
and  reset  the  kettles.  He  also  did  a  number  of  jobs  plastering  on 
the  boardbg  house  and  Agent's  house,  and  also  rebuilt  the  back  of 
the  fire  place  at  the  Agent's  house,  amounting  in  all  to  $4  00,  for 
all  which  he  gave  no  receipt  but  was  paid  the  914  00;  $4  75  in  the 
barrel  of  flour  at  Hayden's,  fifty  pounds  of  sugar,  93  25,  and  f  6  00 
IB  other  things  embraced  m  your  enquiries* 

The  nadasfiea  had  of  Patterson  was  used  in  improving  the  stock  of 
Prison  vinegar,  being  mixed  into  three  barrels.  You  will  bear  in 
Bund  that  the  Prison  fbrnished  all  the  vinegar  that  year  and  charged 
it  to  the  ration  eontractor  by  a  bargain  betweea  him  and  myself,  and 
I  ttsed  this  molassas  when  the  vineger  was  nuining  out.  The  4hre^ 
quarts  of  varnish  bought  of  Vaughn  was  used  in  the  paints  of  sash 
and  window  frames  to  harden  and  improve  such  pamts.  The  quart 
of  varnish  ai  Patterson's  was  u^d  to  harden  the  finishing  coat  of  the 
front  gable  end,  and  I  think  Mr.  Bloomfield  got  it  and  Mr.  Whipple 
used  it    The  quart,  of  wine  was^got  for  the  hospital  during  the  hard 
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rieknesi  ia  1800,  md  used  np  for  some  one   who  was  very  low  aad 
daagerous.    The  Phjaician  adviaed  this  article  at  the  time^ 

The  two  pair  of  pants  had  of  Whitwell  were  had  io  ezchaoge  for 
a  pair  foraished  by  some  person  about  the  Prison  for  a  dischaiiped 
•  eoDTict  upon  pardon.  The  one  pair  of  rubbers  were  had  for  Ames 
for  extra  senrioes  about  the  washroom  soapery.  The  two  peicea  of 
osswnet  were  furnished  for  two  discharged  oonvicta»  I  think  Nobles 
or  Jones  was  one  of  them.  The  extra  allowance  in  one  case  was  be- 
cause no  coat  wss  furnished.  In  the  other  there  was  some  equitable 
unreceipted  claim  agsinst  the  Prison  thus  paid,  and  no  receipt  necea- 

sary. 

In  relation  *o  the  calicoes  in  the  several  bills,  all  except  two  pieees 
were  used  at  the  Prison  tailorshop  for  Prison  pui  poses.  Nearly  a 
whole  piece  wa^  there  when  I  left.  80  also  the  maroon^  die  merino 
and  delanes.  They  were  used  for  facings,  linings  and  pockeCmga, 
Test  backs  and  linings,  ^c,  Ac.  The  two  pieces  of  goods  excepted 
were  two  pieces  of  calico  purchased  of  Chandler  A  Co.  They  were 
curtain  calico  which  I  intended  to- buy  with  money.  But  when  in 
the  city  I  found  a  new  variety  of  goods  unlike  any  at  Chandler's,  at 
Elliott's,  where  the  Prison  had  no  account,  of  the  heavy  cotton  kind 
such  as  was  worked  up  at  Prison  for  aprons,  Ac,  And  in  order  to 
try  it,  I  bought  an  amount  of  it  equal  to  the  two  pieces  of  curtains. 
^  paid  the  money  for  it,  and  made  no  account  of  that  against  the  Pris- 
oUf  and  leaving  the  whole  bill  at  Chandler's  a  prison  bill.  Subse- 
quently it  was  found  that  this  curtain  stuff  was  cracked  and  injured 
and  Mr.  Chandler  reduced  the  price  one  half^  making  whst  I  had 
equal  to  one  piece.  So  that  I  paid  in  fact  for  two  peces  of  goods 
and  got  but  the  value  of  one.  In  justice,  the  State  owes  me  the 
price  of  one  piece  of  that  curtain  calico. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  paid  to  Mr.  Davidson  as  already  stafeedi 
and  not  receipted  by  him,  I  paid  various  other  amounts  to  individv- 
ab,  for  which  no  reoeipts  were  taken  of  them— ifty  cents  to  C^t. 
Darrell  for  hauling  lumber — $4  to  W^.  Perry  for  mason  work  before 
discharge,  done  evenings — 50  cents  to  wood-hauler  for  hauling  pine 
stuff  and  whitewood  for  Cokmade.  I  also  paid  to  Ames  ten  ddlara 
for  confidendal  services.  This  will  account  for  his  instantly  report- 
ing to  me  and  not  to  the  deputy,  both  times  when  Mackinaw  attempt- 
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td  to  escape.  Bveii  the  deputy  dM  not  know  why  tUe  ooeined.  80 
•bo,  I  p«d  to  Webster  •*XAO  fbr  night  aenriee  to  the  fmqfi.  And  I 
kftre  peid  luiaU  amonttte  to  two  men  now  in  prieon*  for  leeret  tenri- 
MS.  I  nbo  paid  mom  $3M  for  certafo  ingredients  of  the  stneso' 
fnittt  of  the  prison^  which  are  not  in  any  bill«  and  are  a  mechanieal 
aaeret  I  cannot  now  remember  the  psrtienlar  sanoer  in  wbioh  a«y 
«f  these  matters  were  repaid;  nor  do  I  remember  how  the  taikmmg 
ailioles  in  these  Mils  wers  arranged,  to>wit:  t  yard  of  satin,  ^2M, 
1  silk  eraTat*  $tM,  1  silk  h'dk'f,  60e.,  d  ehambers,  6ae^  12  yards  of 
paper  mnsRa, ^l.^d,  1% yds. eashmers,  M^Oe,  bWhitwell's  hiUs; 
and  in  Snyder's  bill  16  lbs.  of  Lagnira  coffee.  I  should  think  the 
aalb  was  liad  for  my  son  W.,  if  I  did  not  know  that  I  bou^  him  a 
aadtt  rest  on  my  own  adeonni;  at  the  same  place,  and  near  the  same 
tfane^  and  at  a  hin^  price.  This  satm  crarat  and  h'dk'f  may  hsifa 
been  gotten  tar  Martin,  a  conrict,  who  I  recollect  wsspsldfor  sereral 
doHarseBtva  work  for  the  State,  in  his  outfit,  in  goods,  and  the  work 
not  receipted  by  him.  I  have  inqnired  of  \lrs.  G.  sbont  the  oham- 
ben,  the  maeiin  end  the  cadimere.  She  says  that  she  had  two  or 
three  chambers  there,  but  that  they  made  part  of  a  bill  of  eight  or 
ten  ddlars  of  crockery,  and  that  she  has  had  no  others,  and  thai  the 
cashmere  and  maslin  were  nerer  had  by  the  family.  So  of  the  16 
pounds  of  coflfee.  If  it  is  receipted  to  the  prison  it  most  be  a  mistake, 
ss  the  prison  at  that  time  had  no  such  coffee.  It  did  have  the  previ* 
ens  small  parcels  at  Wbitweirs.  If  the  cashmere  and  muslin  were 
not  paid  for  something  unreceipted,  they  are  certamly  wrong.  But 
I  do  not  think  such  articles  would  hare  escaped  my  attention,  if  they 
were  erroneous  or  not  allowaUe. 

Thc^re  is  also,  I  observe,  a  charge  for  pepper.  I  know  nothing 
about  it  except  this,  Aat  it  did  not  go  to  my  house,  for  the  reason 
that  I  took  some  S  pounds  from  Hirfoa  to  Jackson,  which  was  not 
more  then  half  consumed  while  I  stayed  there.  I  hare  had  a  half- 
bushe)  of  pepper  on  hand  for  more  than  ten  yeare,  and  a  peck  nut 
yet  used  up. 

The  stair  rods  were  got  for  the  Agent's  house,  used  for  it  as  a  fix- 
ture while  I  remained,  and  when  I  was  preparing  to  come  away  I 
took  up  the  loose  part  and  tied  them  together,  and  put  them  carefoUy 
away  in  the  chamber.    The  end  fostenings  remained  screwed  to  the 


14  Do0. 

ttairft  when  I  last  beud  oi  or  saw  tbem.  We  have  never  had  any 
sttoh  thing  al  thia  plaee  or  at  mj  son's*  to  my  kaowledgs.  If  theif 
are  lost  and  you  rsqnire  it»  I  will  pay  for  tbem*  The  aix  rosewood 
knobs  mnsi  have  been  nsed  on  three  of  the  doors  of  Ihe  new  bnild- 
ing^  aa  no  snob  thing  graees  any'fnnHtnie»  door»  or  anything  elao  of 
mino.  The  only  oastors  I  lecoQsci  e^er  buying  of  DeGrsK  weie 
for  nyael^  a  eentre  taUe  and  a  aofik  They  weie  bad  afUr  taUic 
we  pair  over  to  be  tried;  I  come  to  DeGhraff 's  and  go4  both*  |od  nft 
lbs  same  time  bongbt  for  the  State  two  new  rason  of  tbe  Goldmmih 
jnsC  above  DeOraff's  and  paid  the  easb  for  tbeHB,whkth  was  wAre- 
oeiplsd,  aa  it  ought  not  tobe« 

I  have  thus  given  jo«i»  perhaps,  not  a  very  dear  acoouni  of  what 
X  seeoieei  about  these  matters,  and  I  jwfeal  whail  have  always  said, 
thafcif  I  oHffii  to  reetify  anything  in  my  Primn  business^  I  witlnlwafa 
be  glad  to  do  so. 

In  olosing  this  letter  allow  me  to  say  that  my  oonnensn  with  Ike 
Prison,  peonniarily  speddng,  was  and  ia  nnexpeotadiy  disastiona.  I 
netooffy  ianf,  MuiUt  Mow  r^eovery^  more  than  •l/)00  00  by  goug 
there.  My  fortune  in  this  respect  is  more  deeply  regrettedfrom  Ike 
foot  that  while  I  have  a  substantial  property,  I  am  utterly  unaUe^  no 
for,  to  turn  it  into  money  fost  enough  to  meet  Uie  payment  of  debts 
koDorably  and  foiriy  due. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Tour  obedient  servant, 
(Signed.)  J.  OOODWIfi. 

P.  8.  As  I  have  just  this  moment  received  a  line  foom  Mr.  Sto- 
rey, touching  these  matters,  I  have  eoneittded  to  send  this  by  tbe 
morning's  mail,  without  waiting  to  copy  it  May  I  ask  you,  there- 
fore^ after  your  saeeting  to  rstum  tbis  to  me»  and  if  you  desire  it  I 
will  ssnd  yon  aoqiy  as  soon  asl  can  make  one* 

I  beg  tbe  reason  for  tke  seeming  .delay  in  replying  to  the  resohi- 
tion  of  the  Inspectors, as  stated  in  the  commencement  of  thisletter, 
may  be  folly  and  foirly  considered,  and  whatever  else  may  be  desired 
of  me  fully  communicated  to  me. 

(Signed.)  J.  G. 
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ABSTRACT  of  the  Agenf 8  Monthly  Reports  to 
th&  Inspectors  for  the  year  ending  30th  Noyem* 
ber,  A.  D.  1851. 

DECEMBKB. 
Bakaae  due  the  Agent  81ft  Dec.,  1850, |5S1  SS 

OXAE  RXOXIVED  THIS  MONTH. 

Frooi  8t.  Priaon — On  aocH  of  conyict  labor, $3  86 

do  do  prison  elope IC  60 

do  do  tiuloring 20  83 

do  do         Tisiton IC  00 

49  !• 

$631  01 

„JL    I   ■  I      LI. 

Bahaoe  due  the  Agent  30th  Kot.,  1850,  per  last  annual 
report t267  64 

OAiH  XZPKHDBD  THIS  IIOMTH. 

On  account  of  building  and  repairs $129  18 

do  clothing  and  bedding 16  60 

do  fuel 94  91 

do         discharged  eonyiets 27  00 

do         forage 16  00 

do         AigitiTes tS  61 

do         miscellaneous 55  14 

363  43 

$631  07 


le  i)<^ 


JANUARY, 
Balance  due  the  31st  January,  18*1 $*M  ft7 

CASH  KBCBITJO)  THIB  IfMiTU.  ^ 

Ftom  St.  Treasury — ^On  acooant  of  luspeetora 

certificate '.. tSOO  00  ^ 

From  8.  Priaon— On  acc't  of  convict  labor,. . .  620  67 

do  do  convictB*  deposita,         76 

do  do         tailoring, 24  10 

do  do  tiaitOTfl, 14  00 

1,061  U 

♦1,470  Of 

«  ■ 

Balance  dne  the  Agent  diet  Bee,  brought  forward, 9581  SB 

CASH  SXPXNDXD  THIS  MORTn. 

On  account  of  guards'  wages, 1160  41 

do  rations, 278  24 

do  building  and  repairsi 68  13 

do  clothing  and  bedding, 104  48 

do  fuel,.... no  22 

do  discharged  conTicts, 8  00 

do  Agent's  traveling  expenses,....      8  56 

do  Biiscellaneons  expenses,  ^ 95  17 

888  91 


•1,470  Of 


No.  5.  17 


•  FEBRUARY. 

Bilaiioe  dae  the  Agent  28tliFebnuo7, #599  ^l 

CASK  BBomrxD  TBMBmovm. 

Fran  Si  Prison— On  aee'l  of  oonviiri  labof^ . .  177$  44 

^    do  do       oonricts  depodto>     10  00 

do  do        proper^  sold,...       4  70 

do  do        tuiktfing, 6  92 

do  do       ▼kiton, 10  50 

818  56 


^MMM 


#1,212  77 
Balance  due  fhe  Agent  31st  January,  brought  forward, . .  .$408  67 

CASH  BZFBHBSD   THIS  MONTH. 

On  account  of  guards  wages, 8119  15 

do  rations,. 279  09 

do  building  and  repairs, 5  77 

do  clothing  and  bedding, 81  53 

do         fuel, 287  53 

do  discharged  convicts, 500 

do  ibi«ge, 1100 

do         medicine, 2i 

do  iniacellaneous  expenses, . , 64  99 

'  !        80*  20 

♦1,212  77 


■«*ii*> 


»• 


I 

1 


8 
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MARCH.                ^ 
Bfdaace  due  the  Anient,  aist  March, $IW  i» 

GABH  BBOEtVXP  THK  M OSTB. 

From  St  Treasury— On  aeoH  of  lBq)eetoi«' 
eeitificate, $600  00 

From  St  Prisoo-^Oa  acc't  of  coiniei  labor. .  1»800  07 
do  do  connots'^epoalia^  8  64 
do  do  priaon  fllopa, . . «  12  60 
do  do  property  sold, . .  465  99 
do  do         tailoring, 7  65 

do  do  Tiattora, 12  76 

2,292  60 

♦M61J56 
Balance  due  the  Agent  28th  Feb.,  brought  forward, |M0  £1 

tASB  BXPKNIIID  THIS  MOVTH. 

On  acc't  of  officers'  and  keepers'  aalarj, 1645  70 

do        gitarda*  wages, 255  35 

do       rations, 268  81 

do       bmlding  and  repairs, 258  73 

do        clothing  and  bedding, 526  04 

do       ftiel, 45  27 

do        discfaarged  convicts, 23  00 

do       conviots' deposits 110 

do       forage, 10  00 

do       Agent's  traTeling  expenses, 5  00 

do       ndscellaneoiis  expenses, 33  45 

2,06144 

$2,461  W 


Ho.  5.  It 


APRIL. 

> 

'   OASH  WMCMsmn  mia  xoiim. 
From  St  Trearary — On  aoeoiiiit  of  Inspecton' 

oertificate $1,4)00  00 

Frooi  St  Pri0on''-O&  aecH  of  convict  labor. .     735  40 
do  do       convioto'  dtpoiito,      •  36 

do  do       itikmng 4  68 

do  do        Tisitora 17  50 


Balance  due  the  Agent  Slat  Mar.,  br't  forward,  $160  05 
Cidiciiliand 204  60 


CASH  XXPBHDU)  THU  MOITH. 

Oa  aeaonnt  of  officers'  and  keepers'  salary... $362  00 

do          gaarda'wages 291  67 

do          rations 384  10 

do          bvilding  and  repairs 83  S3 

do          clodong  and  bedding 78  99 

do          fud 15  37 

do          diso^aiged  conyicts^ 8  00 

do         convicts' deposits 8  63 

do          forage 8  87 

do          fogitives 18  88 

do          miscellsneotts  expenses 148  49 


$1,760  88 


$468  55 


1,997  3$ 
$1,760  88 


tsl  Doo. 


MAY. 
CmIi  on  hand  April  dOth,  brought  fcrwaard '. $294  50 

CASH  RSCSrVED  THIS  MONTH. 

From  St.  Treaaury— ca  account  of  Inspectora' 
certificate $1,000  00 

From  St  Piiion-^On  aoo't  of  convict  labor,  557  15 

do                   do        conyicis'  depoaite,  1  00 

do                   do        property  sold... ^  1  17 

do                    do        reiit tl8  68 

do                   do        tailoring 1  00 

do  do        visitors 13  37 

1,603  37 

$1,806  87 
Caahonhand |4«  M 

CASH  BZPSKDED  THIS  UOCfTH. 

On  account  of  officers'  and  keepers'  salary. . .  #746  23 

do  guards'  wages 480  47 

do  rations 27103 

do  bnikUng  and  repairs 128  95 

do  clothing  and  bedding 140  06 

do  fuel £6  S5    • 

do  discharged  convicts 7  00 

do  convicts' deposits 3  64 

do  forage 8  00 

do  medicine  and  hospital  supplies  . .      8  69 

do         miscellaneous  expenses 79  84 

1 1,849  96 

$1,896  87 


Ko.  6.  ft 


JUKE. 
Cash  on  hand  3l8t  MqTi  brought  forward, $46  9t 

CASH  BKOXIVKD  THIS  MOITTH. 

From  St  Treasury — On  acc't  of  Inspectors' 
eeitificate, »1,000  00 

Fran  St  Prison— On  aec'tof  eonriot  labor,.   1,259  59 

do  do         lent^..,. 4  00 

do  do         prison  slops,..     #12  50 

do  do         property  sold,.      102  50 

d9  do         visitors, 28  00 

2,456  45 

62,503  87 
Cashonhandi 691  86 

CASH  XZFXITDXD  THIS  MONTH. 

On  account  of  officers''  and  keepers'  salary,.  .91,142  27 

do  guards' wages 197  47 

do  rations, 836  46 

do  buQding  and  repairs, 98  98 

do  clothing  and  beddiDg, 285  16 

do  discharged  convicts, 11  18 

do  convicts' deposits, 75 

do  forage, 8  60 

do  medicine  and  hospital  supplies,  76  64 

do  agent's  traveling  ezpensesi .. .  6  20 

do  miscellaneous  expenses, 251  48 

2,411  51 

•8,603  87 


Do9. 


JULY. 
Cask  «i  band  June  30th,  brought  forward $91 

GA8H  BSdlYXD  THIS  XOKTH. 

From  St.  Piiaon-*On  acc't  of  convict  labor. .  .1918  30 

do  do        conricta'  depoaits,  54 

do  do        r«nt J 8  12 

do  do        property  sold 7  16 

do  ^    do        Tisitors 85  49 

964  61 

♦1,056  47 
<Mi€Bbaiid #44  50 

CA8H  XXPSHDKD  THI8  MOUTH. 

Qnacoountof  gnarda' wages itdS  36 

do         rationa 224  72 

do  building  and  repairs 114  47 

do  clothmg  and  bedding 97  52 

do  disehaiged  c<Hiyict8 9  00 

do  medicine  and  hospital  supplies. .     29  35 

do  books  for  library 50  00 

do         Buscellaneous  expenses 258  55 

1,011 97 


• 


•1,066  47 


Ha.  6.  S8 


AUGUST. 
Cadi  on  liand  July  8l8i»  bnmglit  fbrwiurd #44  BO 

From  St  TreMory — On  aoeount  of  faispectors' 

oertificate 11,000  00 

from  8.  Priacm — On  aoo't  of  convict  labor, . .    765  02 

do  do         tailoring, 18 

do  do         Tisltofa, 21  87 

1,787  62 

♦1,832  U 
CaahoBllflnd tl.OlS  41 

CASH  BXFSHDXD    tHI8  MOflTH. 

On  aceoont  of  offieers'  md  kaepen^  salcrf $10  10 

do  gaaida'wigas 288  88 

do  ratioDs, 201  17 

do  building  and  repaira, 3  45 

do  dothmg  and  bedding, 88  d8 

do  forage 18  00 

do  fngitiree 15  20 

do  medicine  and  hostel  suppliea. .     26  28 

do  aftiscellaneoaa  expenaea, 186  86 

8i8  71 


•1,889  12 


94  Do«. 


SEPTEMBER. 
Cash  gn  hand  Aug.  3l8t,  broi^phC  finrward $lfilZ  41 

CASH  KManVXD  THia  MlWTU. 

From  St  Treaauiy — On  acc't  of  appropriatioci 
bj  the  Legislator $500  00 

PromStPnaoii--Onacc't of otttvict labor,...  462  90 

do  do        rent-* 10  84 

do                   do        pxiaon  slops,....     12  60 
do  do        taUoring, 6  38 

*  do  do        visitors, 21  60 

1,034  23 

•2,053  63 
Cash  on  hand, $77  74 

CASH  BXPBNDBD  THia  MOirTa. 

On'acc't  of  offiosrs'  and  keepers*  salary, $1|3$3  46 

do  guards' wages, 238  28 

do  nlioDs, 289  47 

do  building  and  repairs, 47  90 

do  elothing  and  bedding, 24  08 

do  disobarged  conviots^ 6  00 

do  cenmlB' deposits, 6  76 

d9       iMsedlaneous  expenses, 4  00 

1,974  89 

to,052  65 


No.  6.  U 


OCTOBER. 
CiMh  on  luLod  flept  dOth,  bnmglii  fonrud^ 177  74 

«Affi  KMKVBD  TB»  MOUfB. 

Fiom  8t  Traasuy — Oa  aoooimt  of  Inspecton' 

oertiiicate, »1,000  00 

From  St.  Prison — On  aooH  of  eonrict  labor,.  .1,281  OS 
do  do  oonirictB'  depoiits^  2  00 
do  do       taOoriog, 3  68 

do  do        TiflitoiVv 46  84 

2,838  50 

t2,411  24 
Caahoubind, $754  20 

CASH  BXPENDID  THIS  MOUTH. 

Onacc't  of  officers' salary, $    9  00 

do        guards'  wages, 470  68 

do        rations, 285  87 

do        building  and  repairs, 440  62 

do        clothing  and  bedding, 256  70                   * 

do        discharged  conyicts, 19  00 

do        ferage, *.....  5  00 

do  niedioine  and  hospital  supplies,...,  48  00                  ' 

do        Agent's  trayeling  ezpenaei^ 8  38 

do        misoellaneous  expenses, 112  80 

1,656  34 


t2»4ll  24 


U  Doe. 


NOVEMBER. 
'  Guh  €n  hand  Oct  Ut,  brought  Ibrwud tfSi  90 

CA8B  &XGBIVBD  THIS  MONX«. 

From  St.  Priaon— On  aco't  of  connot  lahor»92,U6  79 
do  do  convicts' deposits,   23  18 

do  do         x&ki, 16  67 

do  do  prison  slops 12  60 

do                   do          propertj  sold  . . .  883  21 
do  do         taikniag 8  13 

do  do  visitors 22  37 

2,662  86 

♦3,317  75 
Cash  on  hand 1197  88 

CASH  BXPXNDXD  THIS  MONTH. 

On  account  of  officers'  and  keepers'  salary. .  .$1,420  05 

do          guards'  wages 233  36 

do          rations 689  36 

do         building  and  repairs 209  82 

do          clothing  and  bedding 896  05 

do          fuel 100 

do          discharged  convicts 13  00 

•           do          forage 20  38 

do          convicts'  d^poaits 1  67 

do         fii^dves 6  97 

do  medicine  and  hospital  supplies.  10  91 

do         Agents'  travding  expenses 2  75 

do          books  for  Library 60  00 

do  miscellaneous  expenses 54  76 

8,119  02 

•3,317  75 


lb.  6.  vr 


BBCAPITULA.TION  OF  RB0SIPT8  AND  DISBUBSBMENTS. 

OASa  RBOSIVXD. 

From  St  Treasury — On  aoc't  of  inspectors' 

certificates $6,000  00 

From  St  Treasury — On  acc't  of  appropria- 
tion by  ihe  Legislature, 600  00 

FromStPrison — On  aco't  of  convict  labor,  ..10J4i  82 

do  do       convictB*  deposits,      50  46 

do  do       property  sold...      954  59  ^ 

do  do       rent, 68  31 

do  do       prison  slops, ...        62  50 

do  do       tailoring, 88  40 

do  do      ^visitors, 258  29 

18.719  37 

<  ■  ■■  ■ 

Cashonband, $197  83 

CASH  BXFINDBB. 

On  ace't  of  balance  due  tbe  agent,  30th  Nov., 
1860, $267  64 

On  acc't  of  officers'  and- keepers'  salary 5,708  7 1 

do        guards'  wages, 2,867  68 

do        rations, 8,484  17 

do        building  and  repairs* 1,594  38 

do        clothing  and  bedding; 2,035  26 

do        fuel, 590  54 

do        discharged  convicts, 136  13 

do        conviota' deposits, 17  54 

do        forage, $3  90 

do        medioine  and  hospital  supplies,..     107  14 

do        fugitives, 66  65 

do        books  for  library, :.     100  00 

do        agent's  traveling  expenses, 81  89 

do        miscellatteow  expenses, 1,339  97 

1 18,521  64 

$18,719  87 


38  Dm. 


u 


df$€Hve€md  wgorodwtive  labor  during!  the  year  ending  NiMfember  30, 
1851. 

Arerage  number  of  coayicts 141 

Labor  yielding  income.  No.ot  daji.    Per  day.  Bareiayi 

For  contractors  manufaetaring  farming 

tools,  *c., 18,342^  80^ 

"            farming  tools,  tSrc, .  - .  206  SOo 

'•            '       do        do  189  I6c  15,618  14 

"*        wagons  and  sleighs..  f,2d5  85c 

<«                do                do  1274^  10c     8,256  31 

boots  and  shoes 4, 130^  40c 

do            do  886^  ftOc 

«'               do            do              '  493|  15e      1,795  36 

No.  of  days  labor 88,196^  

Amount  earned  on  contract $10,667  61 

For  other  persons — small  job  work 17^  50c            8  75 

^                tailoring 208^  45c          83  40 

Total  Mo.  of  days  labor  producing  income 

and  amount  of  same 8dk422^         #10,759  76 

Amount  of  IfAofr perfofmed for  uikkh  noineomeie  derived. 
For  State  Prison--on  Prison  buildings,  837|    39c       251  17 

**  in  wash  room,  cook  room, 

prison  hall,  and  preparing 

foA 2,824    30c       747  30 

tailorshop 875    80c       262  60 

barbershop 811*    30c         93  30 

No.  of  days  spent  b  soliiary  confinement,         842 
Unemployed  on  account  of  sickness,  decrep- 
iftnde,  ooninement  for  pumriunent,  and 
bdl  weadier 5,021 

Iblal  nvmber  of  days  q>ent  m  prison,  and 
amoimt  of  earamgs 44,133         $13,113  08 


u 


9a  6.  t9 


7Uh  9hmomg  th$  number  of  Con»kts  rec9md^  dinkmfedf  di$d^  mnd 
pardcmed  dwring  thsytar;  ai9o1k$wimik»nowinfm<mmhimmmBr 
iif  (keir  empl<^/meiU» 

Kumber  in  prison  30th  Norember,  ld60» 181 

do     received  during  the  year, 84 

215 

do     ditclmrged  bjr  expiration  of  sentence, ^ S3 

do  do         pftrdon, 1 

do     died, 5 

do     remaining  in  prison, 176 

SMPLOTBD  IH  TBS  VOLLOWIVO  MAKIOR. 

For  coQtractors-^Manafactnring  farming  tools,  Ac 82 

do  do  wagons  and  sleighs, 86 

do  do  boots  and  shoes, 26 

total  number  on  contract, 144 

For  the  State — In  prison  kitchen  and  cook-room, 4 

do  do         wash-room, 9 

do  do  •        barber's  shop, 1 

do  do         tailor  shop, 5 

do  do         joiner's  shop, 2 

do  do         hall, 1 

do  do         hospital, 1 

do  preparing  fuel  and  working  about  the  yard,  5 

hi  the  hospital,  sick, 4 

In  lolitary  confinement^ 4 

Aiperannated  and  infirm, * ..     S 

-  32 

ire 

.  ■ .  *» 

White  males, 16Q; 

Colored  males, - 16 

WWte  female, 1 1 

1^6 


80  Doo 


> 


lUk  Ammng  ike  OwiiImv  frmn  ^tkiek  CtmvieU  kav$  bem 
iefm  ^  dirir  smferal  Smiimemf  and  tk$  Orimei  fw  mfticA  <Ai3f 

OOUNTtlS. 

Wayne 33 

Oakland 6 

JadEBon 5 

Branch 5 

Monroe 5 

Washtenaw 4 

Hillsdale 4 

Macomb 3 

Beirien  ....  -_..  -•-. .----  ---- ------  3 

U.  a  A.  Court,  Wayne 3 

YanBorenl * 

Lenawee % 

Calhoun !» 

Kalamazoo 51 

Clinton 1 

Shiawassee 1 

Genesee 1 

Kent I 

Fugitire  captured  in  Oakland 1 

Total 84 

naic  OF  smmuioi. 

Ufe — M^taiy  confinement % 

Twenty  yean 1 

Ssrenteen  "  1 

Ten  years • 

Bght   ^    t 

Stren  "    « 

Sb      •*    ^ 

Fire  years  six  months 1 
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Fhreyetn 10 

Fowr    «    11 

Tbieeyean It 

Two  years  six  months 1 

Two  yean 6 

One  year  six  months % 

One  year 16 

Three  months 1 

Setaken 1 

Tofad 84 


Larceny 8« 

Bonung  the  Ifichigan  Central  Baiboad  Company's  depot  in  (he 

nigfattime,  md  for  aidmg  and  asahting  before  the  hct, It 

Buglaiy  and  Lareeny 6 

Ptojniy 4 

Mnaalaiighter 3 

Anon S 

Aannlt  with  intent  to  commit  rape 3 

Ooanteneitmg  U.  B.  com, 3 

Mnrder  in  first  degree 2 

Paaaing  connterfeit  money 3 

Aceeaaoay  in  stealing  span  of  horses 2 

AsBMdt  with  intent  to  kill « 

Ifnrderin  2d  degree 1 

Boom*  breaking 1 

Rape 1 

^;amy .., ^ 1 

Obtaiaiiig  goods  under  Use  prttenoea i 

beest 1 

Betaloen 1 

Total 84 


82  Doc. 


TaiU  Aomng  tK$  whoU  number  of  Convidt  recewed  itUo  PrisoH  smom 
ii$  ettMiakmeni,  January  1,  1899,  the  number  duekarged^  ueapedL 
and  deceased,  (heir  varume  ogee  at  the  $me  €f  cof^hmment,  cdeo  sesp 
and  color. 

Whole  number  rec^ved 019 

do  diadiurged  by  expiration  of  sentence S85 

do  do  pardon 100 

do  escaped 80 

do  deceased 19 

448 

Whole  number  remaining  m  Prison 176 

Whole  No.  befcween  10  and  15  years  of  age  whenzee'd. .  9 

Whole  No.  between  15  and  20  years  of  age  when  rec'd . .  68 

Whole  Na  between  20  and  30  years  of  age  when  rec'd. .  267 

Whole  No.  between  80  and  40  years  of  age  when  rec'd . .  148 

Whole  No.  between  40  and  50  years  of  age  when  rec'd. .  60 
Whole  No.  between  50  and  60  years  of  age  when  rec'd.  .^  30 

Whole  No.  between  60  and  70  years  of  age  when  rec'd. .  16 

Whole  No.  between  70  and  86  years  of  age  when  rec'd. .       1 

619 

Whole  number  of  white  males 536 

Whole  number  of  colored  males 78 

Whole  number  of  white  females 9 

Whole  number  of  colored  females 1* 

^^^ 

Of  the  numbw  pardoned,  two  were  conTicted  of  nrarder  in  Ike 
ftvi  degree,  and  nine  were  sentenced  fbr  Kfe. 
Of  the  nnmber  deceased  one  committed  suimde. 
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HUB  nhernng  the  CmenU^  in  u/dch  the  pingiiimg  wen  tM,  trnd  nnU 

eneed,  and th$ number  triedin each  Cmmfy. 

Wayne fW 

Wishtenaw ST 

Leiunree 33 

MoDioe 82 

JadaeQ 29 

OaUiod U 

Otfkonn iS 

BUitttHBoo  -. .........1. 21 

lUfeBd SMm Covri, Wayne ,....-  SO 

a  Jomflk 18 

BenrM 18 

^Arneh 16 

Uabdale 12 

MMoaib : : 11 

aC3Wr 7 

Cm  ...; ^....: 7 

Kent ...: 6 

TanBttren .'. * 4 

Ottawa : 3 

Genesee 1 8 

Mackmair - 3 

CBntoii -..-  - 2 

Ingham 2 

8B||;inaw - 2 

Baton -  2 

Lipeer 1 

lirnigslon — -.--.---...-.--■ 1 

IBegan 1 

SUawaeiee .' 1 

619 
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ANf  nhowm^  Uu  variaui  knm  for  ^Mch  UU  Fomgomg  were  eenkn'- 

cedL 

Sdiftuy  confinement  for  life 7 

HMrd  labor  for  tife -  11 

«        "      20  years  6  months 1 

««        "      20  years d 

«        ••      18      "    I 

•I        <«      Yl      •*    .. -k-.     1 

"        "       16       ••    % 

«•        ««       14      ««    2 

.    ««        ♦•      12  years  six  months .,.*.*.• ^.-     1 

"        ••      12  years 1 

«        •<      10      ««    ..,: t^ 

.«        w        9      «<    1 

«•        8       •*    1§ 

**        "        7  years  6  months % 

"        "        7  years 19 

«        <«        0     «•     21t 

-•        "        6     "    6  months 1 

««        "        6     **     8S 

*«        "        4     "     48 

«        *•        8     "    6  months 5 

«        "        3     "      IDS 

«•        «        2     "    eaonths 3 

"        •*        1     «    Smooths I 

<«        "        1     "    6      "       10 

«        <*        1     «    8      "       I 

"        1     "     184 

^«        ^  9monihs 6 

4(        ««  7      u     .-,-......., .•-.•    3 

««        ««  6      '*     17 

«•        «  S      •*      S 


• 


Total 819 
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IWe  9hawng  the  variont  OrimeifonMeh  ih$ far^goiti^  wen  camnML 

F«r  krceay *.. 819 

btirglary  flui  ItttuMiy : ».«.  £S 

**    paaring  oovaterfeit  bills M 

asssalt  and  batteiy  with  urteiitloiannbr.. j*.  St 

bnigkury 19 

*•    peijwrj : -.......---••.  ■'  IT 

••    eoimterfeitiDg  * - ..-  n 

•*    anon 14 

eonspiracy 18 

miirder  in  2d  degree 12 

Sotrgmry 11 

rape 8 

"    aaaaalt  with  intent  to  oommit  rape 8 

*■    mnrder  in  let  degree 7 

"    obtaining  goods  under  lUae  pretences 7 

*^    assault  and  battery 6 

nanslaugbter 8 

passing  counterie^it  coin 5 

reeeiTing  stolen  goods 6 

baying  in  possession  eounterftft  bills  with  bitent  to  pass 

them 5 

*  aiding  prisoner  to  escape 4 

*•    obatmeting  ofieer 3 

^   beeping  house  of  ill-fane 9 

*  breaking  into  shop  with  intent  to  steal % 

*•    robbery S 

^    corruptly  and  lewdly  oohaUtii^f S 

**    btesldng  dooh  and  windows f 

**    buggery t 

'*   embesiling  frompostoffice % 

"    breaking  prison..^ 2 

••   meest % 

Hyg«y S 
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For  bigamy 2 

**  attempt  to  break  jail  and  escape 1 

'**  escape  from  prison 

*  Mgbwaj  robbery 

«*  uttering  foiged  order 

'*  caraallj  knowing  a  female  under  ten  jmm  of  ifQi 

•*  baming  bay  stack 

^  assault  with  intent  le-rob. 

*  sednetioii  and  debaudbery 

**  Totingv  knowing  lumself  nnqnafiSed 

*  subornation  rf  peqwy 


•19 


Vo.  &  87 


IhUe  9kom$^  the  fmmb$t  ^  tomOa  tmigmi  in  McAyeor. 

The  number  recdred  in  18S0  was 6S 

do  1840  46 

do  1S41  5i 

do  lS4a  44 

do  1843  W 

do  1844  4S 

do  1846  48 

do  1846  40 

do  1847  48' 

do  1848  88 

do  1840  30 

do  1860  60^ 

do  1851  88 

I  j610 


Agent's  Report. 

MioHioAN  St  Am  Piusoii  Omci,  ^ 
Jackson,  December  Isi,  1851.      ^ 

2o  tlU  Board  of  iupedon: 

QsHTLSMxii:— In  obedieiice  to  a  proriaiini  of  law  reqnbisg  (lie 
Agent  of  th»  institation  annually  to  exhibit  to  yon  a  statement  of  tlie 
tranaactions  of  said  prison  daring  the  preceding  year,  I  respectfbUy 
gabmit  the  following 

"REPORr: 

It  appears  from  the  records  of  this  office,  ^  ths4  on  the  first  dety  of 
December  last,  the  commencement  of  the  current  year,  the  pumhar 

of  convicts  then  in.prison  was , 181 

We  hare  since  rseeired ^.. 84 

Making 215 

And  have  discharged  by  expiration  of  sentence 88 

By  death 5 

By  pardon 1 ■ 1 - 1 — ^39 

Leaving  now  in  p|i8<m - 176 

And  these  176  coftviots  are  disposed  of  and  employed  as  follows, 
to  wit: 
Upon  the  contract  of  Messr*.  Pinney,  Connable  6c   Ca, 

manufacturing  farming  tools 82 

On  the  contract  of  Joseph  E.  Bcbee,  manufacturing  wagons 

and  sleighs 36 

On  the  contract  of  F.  W.  Anthony,  manufacturing  boots 

and  shoes , 26 

Uaking  emjdoyed on  contracts «..  144 

And  there  are  en^kiyed in  thekitchen a..^.  4* 

In  the  wash  room ^ 2 

In  the  barber.shcqp 1 

In  the  tailor  ahop ^ 5 

In  the  State  shop „. ft 
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Siiwiiig  and  preparing  wood,  and  woiUng  about  tho  yard.  5 

Sweeping  and  taking  care  of  (he  priaon  hall 1 

Ai  hospital  steward J' 1 

Saperannated  and  infirm 3 

In  the  hospital,  sick 4 

In  solitary  eonfinement 3 

And  a  female,  sewing • 1         38 

T«tal 176 

The  aversge  number  of  prisoners  for  the  year  has  been ...  141 

Whilst  that  for  the  last  precedingyear  was  only 119^ 


Showing  an|increased  average  of 21^ 

The  cash  leceipts  for  the  year  now  closed,  amount  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  the  sum  of 118,719  37 

And  they  were  from  the  following  sources,  to  wit: 

For  convict  M>or  on  contracts, tl0,741  82 

«*        •'      deposits, 60  46 

'*  rent,  tailoring,  and  artidea  sold, 1«166  80 

From  visitors, 268  29 

**   St  Treasury  <m  Inspectors  certificate^    6,000  00 
^           ^           apiMopiation  by  Legis- 
lature forbuiMii^  kitchen, 660  60 

618,719  87 

The  disbursements  for  the  same  period,  amount  to 
the  sum  of 618,621  64 

And  they  were  made  on  the  accounts,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses following,  to  wit: 

Salary  of  officers,  keepers  and  guards, 18,676  29 

Bations 3,484  17 

Clothing  and  bedding, 2,036  26 

Hospital  stores, 197  14 

Buildiag  and  repairsi , 1,664  38 

Wood^ 666  64 

Discharged^convictSi 166  16 

Convieto'^depoaits, 17  64 

PuisuiDg  fiigitive^ 66 
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Priaoa  librarj, 100  OO 

Hay,  oats  and  mill^feed, 83  00  ' 

IfiaodteiieoaB, 1,371  86 

Batanee  due  J.  Goodwin,  Ag't,  Nor.  80,  '00.     t07  04 

818,531  64 

BaknoecashonluMdDeo.  ltt>  1861t 197  08 

$18,719  87 

It  Wfll  appear  by  the  montihly  statementft  BMuie  to  your  Hon.  Board* 
itmlL  of  ibe  aforesaid  diebttnemeiits  for  (lie  year,  the  sum  of  $0,- 
S^  08,  wee  paid  by  my  predeoeasor  prior  to  the  16th  day  of  May 
lait»  and  the  balance  has  been  paid  by  me  since  that  time.  And*  i9 
the  duties  of  this  offiee,  last  year,  were  performed  by  the  late  agent, 
Mr.  Goodwin,  for  the  firat  five  and  a  half  months,  and  by  myself  the 
last  SIX  and  a  balf  months  only;  and,  as  in  the  absence  of  any  ex* 
plaaation,  my  disbursements  may  aeem  dispropottkmaiefy  lacge,  I 
deem  it  proper,  and  but  juslioe  to  myself  to  state  that  when  I  assum- 
ed the  duties  of  the  oflkeof  agent  in  May  last,  I  found,  as  will  readi* 
]y  appear  by  the  booiis  of  the  offiee  and  the  papers  on  file  here,  ilMit 
there  were  outstanding  demands  against  the  prison  for  puiehaaee 
made  1^  my  prsdeoessor,  and  for  «ahurii»  due,  and  aocruiag,  to  offi- 

een  and  guards,  to  the  amount  of 018,080  8S 

il^  dieiufore,  we  add  to  diia  sum  ibe  amount  of  his  disborso* 

mmits  for  said  fire  and  a  half  months*  to  wit:... 0,308  08 

We  shall  hare  a  debt  of 9,285  90 

which  accrued  during,  and  is  justly  chargeable  to,  the  period  of  my 

predecessor's  administration. 
And  iff  from  the  total  disbursements  for  the  current  year, 
to  wit: 818,621  54 

That  sum  be  deducted, 9,285  95 

We  hare  the  cum  of 09,205  59 

as  the  aotoal  espenaes  for  the  last  six  and  a  half  months. 

And,  again,  m  order  to  arrire  at,  and  be  able  to  show  the  true  and 
kgitimste  expea^^es  for  the  wlobof  the  current  year,  I  hare  exam* 
ined  the  UHs,  papers  androuchersonfile  m  this  office,  and  find&at 
ont  of  the  aggxrgate  amounts  of  pigment  made  by  the  late  Agist 

0 
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and  myself,  ^liag  tkat  period,  $1,737  76  of  it  ww  paid  oat  en 
debts  of  the  previoiu  year,  which  had  been  contracted  and  alllowed 
to  lay  over  by  mj  predecessor,  and  thereby  become  matters  of  jm|^ 
metU  for  the  present  year.    So  that,  if  to  the  repotied  eKpenaas  of 

1860,  to  wit: S16,968  22 

Be  added  the  amount  paid  this  year  of  tbedeblBof  last, 

as  aforesaid,  to  wit: 1,737  7i 

We  shall  have  the  sum  of tl8,706  98 

88  the  aOual  expenses  of  that  year,  instead  of  the  amoant  roportod. 
And  then  to  deduct  from  the  aggregate  amount  of  rfw^rssmguli  of 

•the  present  year,  to  wit: $10  621  64 

The  amount  of  last  year's  debts,  paid  as  afonesatd, 1,787  ^6 

Gives  U8  the  sum  of $l$,78a  »8 

as  the  disbursements  for  expenses  of  the  present  year. 

This  last  amount  eomprises  all  the  expenses  of  the  year,  exeap4.a 
ftw  small  items  of  indebtedness,  not  exceeding  alt<^;ether,  seventy- 
five  deHar?^  for  which  we  have  been  unable  to  get  vouchers,  in  time 
Ibr  this  report 

WhUst  the  unexpected  large  increase  of^  prisoaecs  has  natnmlly 
aii^mented  our  expenses  much  beyond  what  they  otherwise  would 
have  been,  a  corresponding  inerease  of  nvatlable  proeeeda  of  oonvtet 
labor,  has  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  been  realtied  from  tlin 
same  cause — for  we  have  not  only  been  obliged  to  furnish  a  propor- 
tionate increased  quantity  of  provision,  bedding  and  furniture,  but 
have,  also,  been  compelled  to  get  up  new  cells,  and  additional  shop 
room,  before  these  men  could  all  be  securely  lodged  and  put  at  suck 
work  as  would  yield  an  income  to  the  State.  Consequently  quite  a 
number  of  prisoners  who  otherwise  would  have  been  turned  out  on 
the  contract  of  Messrs.  Pinney,  Connable  &  Co.,  were  for  some  six 
•  weeks  or  more,  without  any  productive  employment,  save  snob  as  lias 
been  necessarily  bestowed  in  the  erection  of  newbuildingSi  cells,  and 
in  repairs,  &c.  That  it » to  be  resetted  such  a  state  of  things 
should  have  existed  here,  I  am  willing  to  admit;  still  I  am  not  son- 
sible  of,  and  presume  I  shall  not  be  charged  with,  having  been  negli- 
gent of  official  duty  in  regard  to  these  matters,  considering .  my  re- 
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«nU  tppoiateMit,  wmi  (be  utAfHWBUe  cimmiitoBott  uader  wMeh  I 
took  poeaeMMNi  m  Agwi  of  tW  Priioik 

It  18  well  known  that  whea  I  oame  here,  there  was  a  yaat  deal  of 
tlie  ordinary  work  and  general  repairs  about  the  prison,  which  had 
lor  a  long  time  been  accumulating,  that  demanded  the  immediate  at- 
tention and  superintending  care  of  its  officers;  but  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
as  well  known  that  the  institution  was  as  destitute  of  means  to  effect 
these  necessary  improTements,  as  the  fact  when  shown  would  demon- 
atrate.  The  expensive  operations  in  which  my  predecessor  had  for 
a  long  time  been  employed,  in  the  erection  and  completion  of  the 
large  central  buildings  so  much  talked  of  and  admired,  had,  1  ima- 
gine so  necessarily  and  completely  occupied  his  time  and  care,  and 
exhausted  everything  in  the  nature  of  building  material,  that  small 
matters  of  every  day  convenience  and  general  use,  were  postponed 
to  I  uch  time  as  the  mind  of  the  Agent  should  not  be  occupied  with 
things  of  greater  moment.  The  consequence  has  been  that  I  have 
bad  a  large  amount  of  small  work  to  do,  which  seldom  finds  a  plaee 
in  an  Agent's  report,  except  it  be  in  the  columns  of  dUlars  and  eentt, 
under  the  head  of  ''miscellaneous,*'  or  ^'building  and  repairs"  ac- 
connt      * 

But,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  amount  of  this  kmd  of  bns- 
mess;  much  of  it  has  been  accomplished,  and  that  too  with  as  little 
expense  to  the  State  a8  strict  economy  under  the  cirenmstan'cev,  would 
admit  In  addition  to  this,  the  roof  of  the  prison  buildmg  has  been 
repaired  and  put  in  such  condition  as  t  think  will  make  it  safe,  and 
answer  our  purpose  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  to  come;  slin,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  matters  of  first  importance 
to  the  safety  of  the  institution  and  preservation  of  property,  that  pre- 
parations be  early  made  for  permanently  securing  the  frnme  of  the 
roof  with  additional  iron  work,  and  covering  it  with  tin,  zinc,  or  some 
other  fire- proof  materiaT,  instead  of  the  common  shingle. 

A  new  fire  proof  kitchen,  25  by  32  feet  on  the  ground,  and  \U  feet 
high,  with  sixteen  inch  brick  walls  and  grated  windows,  has  been  put 
up  within  the  last  three  months,  completed  and  finished,  and  is  now 
in  use.  It  presents  a  pleasing  contrast,  both  as  to  convenience  and 
appearance,  when  compared  with  the  decayed  and  unwholesome  struc- 
ture heretofbre  used  foi  that  purpose. 
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Eig^hteen  new  •elU  h$m  also  baeii  ilabhed  and  Moiptoted  by  me, 
the  exterior  waUs  of  which  were  built  some  jmn  ainee. 

And  I  have  likewise  put  up  and  finished  a  new  work  shop,  for  the 
use  of  prisoners  working  on  the  contract  of  Messrs.  'Pinney,  Conna- 
ble  &  Co.  This  building  is  built  of  brick,  with  twelve  inch  walls — 
is  thirty 'five  feet  wide  by  40  feet  long,  and  about  ten  feet  high,  and 
is  covered  with  a  substandal  self-supporting  roof.  Yon  are  well 
aware  of  the  condition  in  which  I  was  placed,  and  the  circumstances 
which  induced  me  to  build  additional  shop  room  at  this  time.  How- 
ever much  I  might  have  doubted  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  soeh 
a  work,  when  first  called  upon  by  Messrs.  Pinney,  Connable  ^  Ao.^ 
I  have  since  become  well  satisfied,  not  only  of  the  obligatien  of  the 
State,  under  their  contract,  but  of  the  perfect  propriety  of  the  de- 
mand of  these  gentlemen;  and  I  am  happy  to  have  been  able,  with 
your  advice  in  the  matter,  to  accommodate  tbem,  with  so  small  a 
draft  on  the  Treasury,  and  little  loss  of  labor  to  the  State. 

Much  complaint  has  been  made  for  a  few  years  past  about  the  ex- 
penses of  the  State  prison;  and  many  seem  to  think  Uiere  has  been  « 
large  amount  of  money  spent  foolishly,  and  for  which  we  have  bat 
littlef  comparatively,  to  show.  Leaving  the  inference  on  the  auadi 
of  some,  that  in  the  adminbtration  of  the  prison  affisirs  there  had  beea 
a  want  of  economy  on  the  part  of  its  officers.  Whether  there  has 
been  jast  cause  for  these  oomplaints,  is  not  for  me  to  decide;  bat  I 
will  take  the  liberty  of  saying;  in  oonn<iction  with  the  subject,  that  so 
long  as  we  are  to  be  erecting  new  buildbgs  and  other  permanent 
works  for  the  prison,  unless  we  devise  and  adopt  some  fixed  and  un- 
alterable plan  of  that  work,  we  can  make  no  calculation  oa  the 
amount  of  money  that  will  be  used  in  the  execution  of  it  If  new 
Agents  are  to  be  sent  here  every  two  years,  with  discretionary  pow* 
ers  to  change  one  plan  for  another — ^puU  down  and  igebuihl,  just  as 
their  individual  judgment  or  Coney  may  dictate,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  the  account  denominated  **  Building  and  Repairs,"  will  always 
be  disproportionately  laige,  when  compared  with  the  real  benefits 
derived  from  their  labor.  If  there  has  been  at  any  dme  a  useless 
expenditure  of  money  in  this  way,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  as 
much  attributable  to  the  general  policy  that  has  been  recognisednor 
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permiUed  to  obtain  here,  as  to  any  want  of  eooBoafty  oo  ihe  part  <tf 
the  Agents, 

There  will  always  be  more  or  lest  moiiej  needed  for  repairs  aad 
additional  buildings,*  but  the  amaunt  required  for  any  given  pieeo 
of  work  will  vaiy  aeoording  to  oircamstaiiees.  Much  wiil  dqpead 
mpon  the  sessoa  ol  the  yeer  when  the  woriL  is  to  be  doliei  the  pr»- 
▼kos  preparations  for  it,  and  the  aptness  of  the  quahieatioas  of  th» 
indiTidaal  having  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  building  arrangements  will 
baye  become  so  nearly  consummated,  and  the  business  generally  so 
aystematixed,  that  the  institution  will  become  a  self-paying  one. 
Oalcttlations  have  heretofore  been  made  to  ascertain  what  precise 
nnmber  of  convicts  were  necessary  to  produce  results  so  nracb  ds^ 
sired;  and  the  number  has  been  variouslgr  fized  at  fro«i  one  hu^dwl 
and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  sij^ty.  But  not  Rowing  the  basis  of 
these  calculations,  I  bara .  not  been  able  to  tes(  their  accuruigr. 
Takings  however,  our  present  contract  prices  for  oo^ivict  lahoTf  il  19 
easy  to  approximate  in  our  calculaticns  to  something  near  what  it 
would  require  to  keep^  a  given  number  of  prisoners  for  a  year,  the 
product  of  their  labor,  and  the  amount  that  would  have  to  be  drawn 
from  the  treasury  to  make  the  deficit 

Suppose,  for  instance,  we  calculate  on  one  hundred  and  sixty  con- 
victs as  the  average  number  for  the  commg.year,  and  see  what  the 
expense  of  keeping  them  will  amount  to,  aside  from  any  expendi* 
tuies  for  repairs,  building?  and  cells.  My  predecessor  once  estima-. 
ted  the  expense  per  head  at  $46  00;  aKbough  this  may  have  becR 
not  tax  from  correct,  still  I  think  if  an  accurate  estimate  were  made 
on  a^  seriec  of  years  as  a  basis,  the  cost  wjould  be  found  to  approach 
nearer  $50  00.    But  we  will  call  it  t46  00  to  each  oostmt>  whiph, 

for  160,  will  make ,.,,., •7,,360  00. 

Adi  to  this  the  salaiy  and  pay.  of  offices  and  guards* 
iBcInding  9100  00  for  library  purposes,  over  which  the 
Agent  has  no  control, 8,680  00 

And  we  have,  besides  what  may  be  needed  for  build- 
ing and  repairs, $16,940  jOO 

Ifdw  the  net  earnings  of  these  men  at  present  prices 
may  be  estimated  as  Mows:  deduct  from  the  whole  No., 
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160,  96  coatiots  fov  work  about  the  prison,  molocUng  Uie 
old  and  infirm,  men  in  solitary  confinement  and  females, 
and  we  shall  have  135  men  on  eontraet,  at  an  average 
price  of  33  cente  per  day;  and  reckoning  300  vorking 
days  to  the  jear,  being  a  itii  aibwance  after  dediicltng 
for  sickness,  bad  weather,  and- other  causes  of  deCentioii 
from  work,  we  have Via^sOd  M 


Leaving  an  excess  of  expenses  over  earnings  of 82,0  75  00 

Then,  if  we  add  to  this  balance  what  maj  be  consid- 
ered a  fair  estimate  for  buildings  and  repairs,  (and  as  a 
large  number  of  new  cells  will  have'  to  be  built,}  say. . .      ^,000  00 

we  shaH  have  the  sum  of >4,575  00 

to  be  paid  by  draft  on  the  treasury. 

After  all,  these  estimates  are  not  mnch  to  be  relied  on.  There  are 
so  many  causes  which  we  cannot  foresee  and  provide  against^  that 
may  operate  to  vary  them  one  way  and  another,  that  there  is  litde 
use  of  undertakmg  to  show  by  figures  what  one  miffht  do  if  he  were 
to  remain  in  office  another  year,  or  what  another  man  ou^hs  to  do  who 
may  be  appointed  to  succeed  me.  To  prove  this  by  illustratioii,  I 
need  only  to  refer  to  the  last  annual  report  of  my  predecessor-Mhan 
whom  few  men,  I  imagme,  are  better  qualified  to  calculate  the  wants 
and  necessities,  and  estimate  fiiture  expenses  and  income  of  the  in- 
■tltutioa.  On  page  40,  he  very  properly  recommends  the  building  of 
a  new  kitchen^  and  doing  the  cooking  and  warming  and  lighting  the 
whole  prison  by  gas, — and  says  that  the  expense  of  both  kitchen  and 
gas  apparatus  will  be  about  #1,100;  that  this,  added  to  thenecessafy 
npahs,  will  make  the  amount  for  bidlding  and  repairs,  about  II, « 
500  00,  and  will  probably  require  from  the  treasury  for  all  purposes, 
$5,000  00.  But  if  these  improTemeate  are  not  made,  he  says,  "yriit 
oommoB  heslth  and  no  qiectal  calamity,  We  only  require  about  fS,- 
000  00  for  the  next  year^  prison  businass,  above  the  income.'^ 

Now,  up  to  the  time  he  left,  the  10th  day  of  May  last,  tumeot  these 
fanprovementa  he  sqgKeats  had  been  made,  nor  had  there  been  any 
^le^ecial  oalamtty"  or  want  of  '*common  health,''  and  yet  the  bools 
ahow  that  he  had  already  drawn  from  the  State  Treasury  and  need 
•8,000  00,  and  that  atill  the  batanee  of  outstaadiiv  hidebtadneie 
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agshist  die  prison,  over  aod  nhore  the  inoomet  waa  #1,58^  84;  mft» 
king^  an  exceaa  of  expenditare  over  and  above  tbe  tnooaie,  at  tbat 
time,  of  t3,589  84.  I  do  not  refer  to  this  matter  in  a  spirit  of  een* 
rare  or  fiiult-fiiiding,  bat  on]j  to  show  ihe  ftitiHij  of  soch  represent' 
i&NM.  If  the  treasnrj  has  to  be  taxed  some  five  or  six  Ihoasand  • 
year  for  the  support  of  this  institutiont  it  is  &r  better  that  the  people 
know  it  beforehand,  so  they  maj  be  prepared  to  meet  the  exigencjt 
nuher  than  the  fact  be  kept  back  to  astonish  the  public  in  the  reports 
of  the  succeeding  jear. 

1  deem  it  my  dut  j,  before  I  ckwe,  to  refer  again  to  the  subject  of 
Mk!mg  another  tier  of  cells— the  necessity  of  which  you  undoubt- 
tdlj  have  advised  yourselves  by  a  personal  inspection.  We  have 
sow  only  164  cells,  whilst  we  have  176  convicts  to  provide  for  and 
bok  after,  and  judging  from  the  past  it  will  not  be  considered  extrav 
agaat  to  calculate  on  our  number  reachmg  200  before  the  close  of 
aodier  year. 

A  questiqii  has  been  raised  by  some,  whether  the  Agent  has  an- 
flKNify  to  go  on  and  expend  money  for  buildinga,  eells,  Ac,  without 
ftspedal  act  of  the  legislature  for  that  purpose.  Yet  I  have  little 
dooU  ia  my  own  mind,  but  the  general  provision  of  the  statute  is 
aple,  and  wa«  intended  to  meet  all  neeesaaiy  and  legitimate  purpo* 
M.  But  m  the  present  instance,  the  very  necessity  of  the  case  would 
Ncm  to  wamot  the  Agent  ingoing  forward  and  doing  the  woik»  at 
ksst— and  if  there  should  be  any  doubt  about  the  authority  to  draw 
As  necessary  funds  frtmi  the  treasury  to  defray  the  expenae»  payment 
>tfl»e  ttttheat,  in  all  reasonable  probaUlitj»  would  only  be  defoned 
^&  the  next  meeting  of  the  legidatnie. 

Under  iheaecircttmstanees,  I  have  ooneludedto  eommencethe  woil^ 
•iioonas  arrangements  can  be  made  for  quanying  and  dressing  the 


I  think  of  nothing  fturtlier  in  connection  with  die  tnowaotions  oC 
fte  prison,  necessary  to  notice  in  this  repett  In  concluaion,  diei^ 
pttiaitBie  tosay,  that  when  I  came  to  take  chaige  of  this  institution, 
i^Hay  last,  I  waa  totally  ignorant  of  its  condition,  its  wanta  and  re- 
*>ttees,  and  the  general,  as  weQ  as  the  practical  routine  of  priaon 
"^■Bess.  It,  therefore,!  have  been  so  fortunate  as  tosuooeed  to  a^y 
^^'^"deiable  degree  in  the  management  of  the  afiahra  of  the  priaoOa 
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ani  the  disehaife  of  my  dvtiesi  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  it  has  beea 
maiily  owing  to  yonrgenerow  care  and  timely  couaeel,  and  the  aid 
and  aadsta&ce  I  hare  receiTed  at  the  haoda  of  the  officen  and 
goarda  of  the  piisoD,  geneially. 

WM.  C.  PEASE, 
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Physician's  Report. 

lb  ili4  Jkipectari  of  the  MkJdgan  SUUe  Prison: 

I  have  Uie  lionor  to  submit  the  Ibnowhig  report  of  the  Hespital 
dq)ajrtiiient  of  this  Prison  for  the  year  ending  the  SOth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1851. 

I  took  charge  of  the  Hospital  on  the  Ist  of  June  last»  and  found 
quite  a  number  sick,  mesdj  of  chronic  affectiona^  three  of  which 
mnnber  have  since  died.  There  has  been  oue  death  from  conges- 
tion  of  the  lungs,  making  the  total  number  of  deaths  four.  The 
whole  number  of  applications  for  admission  into  the  Hospital  has 
been  three  hundred  and  thirty,  of  which  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  were  admitted  as  follows: 

Constunption 6 

Diarrhoea ^1 

Bysentary 42 

CoDslipationof  bowels 13 

Intermittent  ferer 83 

Derangement  of  lirer •    • 

Tenerial 4 

Dropsy 2 

Golds 8 

Hemonrbageofthe  lungs 1 

do        do        stomach 1 

do        do        uiinaryorgans 1 

Qumsey 4 

Boobia  S 

Pneumoma 1 

Tnflammation  of  the  stomach «. 1 

Oongeation  of  the  lungs 3 

CoDTulsions 1 

QichitiB 1 

Hemanrhoid ^ 

1 
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Chdom  BorWi t 

4 

2 

CUeoB 1 

1 
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the  diaiTboe*  sud  djientoiy  aasnacd  wm  epedemie  fenii»  and  af- 
fealed  aearij  aD  conTieta  within  the  Pnsoii — aMay  aererelj,  wUle 
often  efiiiccd  odIj  die  pranoaxtoiy  symptooiSi  vhieli  wtre  ivlievcd 
bj  a  OBgle  preflcifptiao. 

Many  of  fte  cases  of  sieksess  in  the  Pnsoii  were  eonnets  who 
eoDfraeted  diseases  in  the  jails  in  which  diey  were  confined  before 
thej  were  sent  here. 

O.  W.  GORHAM,  PAytidau 
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ChapIain'^B  Report 

nu^  Board  ^  h^ip9ekir9  if  the  MiMgm 

edlhenwitli,  at  the  prMent  time. 
Wbn  I  «aftmd  upM  Ito  teioi  il  meml  MiA  i0li^^ 

ef  wBj  MbotsntMl or  pimaafinl  heiiflf  lk>  <h0  nimThta  eitcrrtMpiHc 
m  eottmoB  widi  die«iyiiity«f  waakifwi,  tlia  \Mt£  II1M1B6R  jadt- 
pnvied  tad  fidlM  M  tiko  imnatefl  of  •  Stito  pt»^ 
MieUl  m>t  be  thorongUy  refanned  •oirniMdlo  tikad^^  of  tee 
nl  wwfo] cilistBe.  SKperieiioe bM  tengbl netiie evrprof  8«eliip 
opiaion;  and  I  imi  eoavinoed  that  the  QmigA  ot  A0  Soa  <of  IGKA 
atoQiMiif  (o  binnuiiiy  in  ili  lomel fieUU9«  bMppvvMr  taeieTatt.^p^ 
eiinoble U.  IMpiwationf ift ofdet to ^ ia»tiag» WMt tare itoorii^ 
10  tbe  heart — ^mmt  spring  from  the  mfiiaioii  of  coneot  mpral  aad  n»- 
Sgioas  aentiBcie&la.  13M»b<q^ftf  paid^Ctftb^darire  lo  obtain  Mmw 
iiid«^iieeft  may  laftveacea  priaoiier  to  exftenial  jr^QfaMtioiiftJUi^ 
aoiiietiniealeadhimtopiitoiitheaeaMaiioe^^pi^  hnMrdifappoipi^ 
mentin  erery  aiieh  eaae  fonoves  Hk^mmlks^  t9rmii$ltW'txmmoi^ 
eoaditiaii.  FamOiaiifrf  ixrithaiieh  eaaeahait  flMbled»»'9MMral 
diatingoiah  between  tbe  tn»  aiuLAe  Mae. 

I  am  happy  in  bebg  able  to  atatb  that  an  iacieaied  eaMifaility  is 
maaifBated  amongtiie  eonTicta-^a  gnmag  kiaeeptibility  to  r^UgKm 
imprettioDa— a  deeire  for  peraonal  rdfigionsconxreraatioQ  aad  iaatruo- 
ion,  and  a  stroog  determination  on  Ae  part  of  many  to  refiMrm  tUk 
Mvea.  Itbink  tt  moat  be  evident  to  all  who  attend  i^n  our  pnfaUc  r»- 
Vgunm  aerrioea  thai  tken^  ia  an  ioaaeasing  aekpinity  perradii^  tba 
nmida  of  thepriaoneia — a  doae  and  earnest  aHoDtion  to  the  pleacb- 
mg  of  the  goape],,and  an  order  and  stiUneaa  daii«g dmna irordHpb 
at  timea  ao  marked  as  to  eeoape  Oe  notiedof  no  iHiei  I  am  therelbfe 
aneh  enconragad  in  my  hbora,  and  atimulatod  by  anah  avideneea  of 
anoeeai,  to  make  still  greater  fpcertions  in  behalf  of  these  nnib^nnata 
men.    Never  ainee  my  oonnection  with  the  priion^  aad  perhapaaevw 
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giooe  its  astablithmenty  has  tliero  been  iritocind  tadi  general  coa- 
tentment  M  prertile  amoDg  the  priMXieni  atthepreeeDltime.  Itmaj 
not  be  departing  from  the  cbjfciB  of  this  nfprt»  if  I  refer  bfiei7  to 
what  I  beUere  to  be  the  cauaee  which  hare  led  to  so  deairaMe  a  re- 
■nit 

rOa  pfolttiangioiheiwaenare^af.^the  nae  of  lOlaeoakt  i^polil. 
-ioal  MWAHneni  hie  httl  -a  auilyiftt  ■^^I'^ff^ff  w  Modwng  aavoMT 
them  quiet  and  contentment. 

I  held  it  to  be  one  of  the  principal  dmigna  of  iapriaemieBit  to  c«t 
off  tito  prieoBer  tan  ail  coBdnarce  wadi  the  worid.  He  ia  wi  wwwt 
dint  iqp  wiAin  waUa«-4>iiried  in  the  eye  of  .the  knr»  until  hia  aealBBee 
expires;  and  whatoTertenda  to  keep  np  an  intefeoime  with  te  world 
thwarts  (be  designs  of  his  imprisdnment  It  is  new  howefer,  upon  Ihss 
ground  chiefljF,  that  I  base  my  opposition  to  snoh  reading,  bat  i^nni 
the  pesithre  ei^  whleh  result  (hevefron,  to  the  oonYiela  IheaMdvoa. 
It  produees  a  restless  and  excited  state  of  the  mental  ftcnitfes.  Thsf 
know  in  part»  and  art  soxious)  and  vesort  to  all  possible  expedients  to 
obtain  feller  information  upon  snbjeots  of  whieh  thehr  papers  giv^e  on- 
Ij  some  hints. 

TUk  unquiet  and  peitaibed  atate  of  the  mind  is  enlfeely  mismtedto 
-eafan  and  serious  i^lleotion,  and  disqudiies  Aem  for  a  proper  imprafo- 
ment  of  their  mllgioQs  adrantages,  and  a  profitable  pemsal  of  the 
^xcellettt  books  of  which  the  prison  Hbttny  is  composed. 

AnoAer  canse  whieh  has  eontribnted  to  bring  about  thia  gcnsng 
contentment,  is  a  growing  eoBtietictt  that  all  efforts  on  their  pavt»  or 
on  the  part  o(  their  friends,  to  obtain  their  release  before  the  expira- 
tion of  their  sentence*  will  be  of  no  avail*    Instances  may  arise  when 
it  wodd  be  pn^r  £x  a  sentence  to  be  interrupted  by  Executive  in- 
ierference*    I  speaki  however,  of  a  general  principle*  and  of  ii  only 
because  of  the  ia^xHrtaai  bearing  which  the  subject' has  upon  the  en- 
tire welfare  of  the  priaotwr.     Let  the  mind  of  every  man  coavieted 
t>f  crime,  and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary,  be  impressed  with  the 
finn  bdief  that  when  the  gate  of  the  prison  closes  upon  him,  It  wiU 
only  be  opened  to  hini  again  when  he  shall  have  served  out  the  term 
for  which  he  wss  sentenced— Hiot  to  speak  of  the  influence  whioh  soeh 
a  conviction  would  have  upon  the  commission  of  crime— multitudes 
of  evils  now  coaneded  with  prison  disobline  would  be  effectually  vs. 
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moteiL  the  aibdt  of  ike  prisonenf  instead  of  being  occupied  widi 
Uioaglife  of  pardoa  and  echemes  for  obtaining  it»  woold  be  open  to 
inaCmetioii — to  tbe admisaion  of  xelij^oas traA,  and  thereby  fittedto 
lecehre  wholeeone  and  laating  impieoaioML  Ar^gaidfarfliebiglieat 
mthae  of  <ke  pritone^'-lua  happmess  and  contentment*  bis  moral 
and  nEgions  impiOTement^^ehonM  serte  to  render  Us  panUunent 
ceitBHi  and  ooinpleie. 

Dnring  tbe  past  year  the  osual  appropriation  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  flie  Bbriry  has  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  suitable 
books  far  file  oonyicts,  and  iheBbraiy  now  numbers  5f  Orolumes.  A 
part  of  the  appf  oprntioD  was  used  in  purchasing  bibles  to  meet  the 
wants  created  by  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  prisoners.  A 
genflenmn  in  Detroit  has  presented  me  with  two  dozen  ci  prayer 
bodka  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners;  and  Ifias  Dix  has  presented  four 
doien  copies  of  her  printed  letter  addressed  to  oonviotB.  Sereral 
other  donations  of  books  hare  been  made  to  the  prison  library,  by 
rariovB  individuals. 

The  SuAday  School,  which  numbers  about  thirty  of  the  prisoners 
mostly  of  the  younger  portion,  has  been  a  source  of  great  improve* 
ment  to  the  scholars.  Twelve  have  learned  to  read  the  past  year. 
The  advanced  class  have  committed  to  memory  a  large  portion  of 
the  four  Gospels,  the  commandments,  and  a  part  of  the  psalms  of 
David,  and  the  other  classes  have  made  commendable  advancement 
in  the  elementary  branches.  They  have  been  stimulated  to  greator 
diligence  in  their  studies  by  a  bestowal  of  a  slight  reward  in  the  form 
of  hodkB  to  the  most  successfol,  at  our  monthly  reviews. 

The  prison  choir  continue  to  assemble  on  Sunday  mornings  to  prac* 
tice  sacred  music,  and  their  very  good  sniging  has  added  much  to 
the  interest  aud  pleasure  of  our  public  service.  I  hope  they  may  be 
encouraged  in  their  laudable  effort,  and  that  all  proper  indulgence 
may  be  shown  them. 

I  have  buried  five  convicts  during  the  past  year.  The  counsels 
and  consolations  of  religion  were  not  wanting  to  them  during  their 
sickness. 

The  following  statistics  have  been  gathered  in  my  intorcoune  with 
the  convicts.  Of  the  176  prisoners,  13i  are  natives  of  the  United 
States,  41  of  foreign  countries;  12  cannot  read  at  all,  and  40  can 
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132  wed  JiftonAOag  ddnlDi;  44  wflsn  twypurtte;  78  tbipik  fliteapr 
iMiee  w|«  Oofwua  oi  thrir  nda;  M  m  aiaiid;  ISara  irid0wcK% 

13M«ireiiigei^QrU»eeoQTietoi«  tS^yMnk  BaCmntbft^pi 
«riOMMll£^2;  hetwefnOe  i^  af  Maad  M,13;b0tMeii  » 
and  30»  76;  betwMn  30  and  40,  49;  behrtai  40  and  Mi,  22;  ba- 
tm^mfQanieo^U;  batwaea  60  and  70,  t. 

Famais,  48;  daj  hbomn,  38;  caikiap.  16;  Maaiawith%  10;  tai- 
Ion,  6;  wai46iai  7;  aaipaatai,  13;  aaaoaai  2;  ahoaaBibm,  4;  Urn- 
aar%  2;  iwUan,  2;  aoUiert  1;  yngoik  anker^  1;  eaUnet  makai^  1; 
cooks  2;  lawyar,  1;  taner,  1;  coopan,  4;  rtooe  cutter,  1;  bakar^  1; 
moii]d«>  1;  ipiQDar,  1;  pmp  maker,  U  daatiiW  1;  soisaoBr  t; 
djar,  1;  we«rer,  1;  eagqeei^  1;  ailvar  aaiidi,  1;  vopa  meker,.  1; 
brick  maker,  I;  nail  cotter,  1,  mipnuAtr,  !• 

Beapoatfullj  aubnittdi, 

DAN'L  T.  aSINXSLL, 

ChtfUm. 

JaokiDft,  Not,  30, 1851. 
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STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 


Iif#rt  •f  tke  Siperiiteiideiit  of  PhWc  lutrictioi. 


To  Hl8  ExOELLSNCT,  ROBERT  McClBLLAND, 

Ocmmor: 


-Whan  th«  iUiMtrioiu  Chisf  «nd  Exile  from  Europe,  wboee  eloquence  end  pbiloioplij  and 
hftTe  to  receoUy  aatonished  the  world,  planted  hli  Ibotetepe  for  tlie  flret  time  upon 
of  the  United  fltetee,  impreeaed  with  a  lenae  of  ita  oommerdal  greatncea,  aa  ezUb- 
Had  In  Che  great  metropoUa  of  our  coontry,  hia  loftj  genina,  looking  beyond  the  triun^ia  of 
Kba  pl^jaleal  world,  aacrlbed  the  glory  of  America  to  ita  educational  inatltuttona,  and  the  prorla- 
loaa  made  In  die  earty  daja  of  the  Republic,  fi>r  the  anpport  and  apread  ot  Primary  Bdiool 
edacatton  Looking  back,  not  yet  a  eontmy,  American  InatitvtionB  eslated  not  eran  in  name. 
Ae  afemgig^  of  the  Rerolution  eatabUahed  them  as  a  &ct;  and  it  la  a  circumstance  wall  wor* 
flqr  of  remembrance,  that  our  educational  ayatem  la  doaely  aUed  to  the  triala  of  the  rwolu- 
war,  and  iia  meana  of  education,  ibr  the  anpport  of  achoob,  derived  from  the  oonae- 
of  that  waf— the  immense  pubUc  debt  whldi  it  created.  ItisanlntereatingfiMtinthe 
kiHotj  of  our  comitiy,  flluatratlng  the  aagadty  and  forealght  of  our  fkthera,  that  aa  *  meMa 
cf  aortlagaiahlag  that  debt,  and  aa  one,  the  nooat  reliable  and  aura  of  all  othen  that  could  be 
dwiaad,  tba  one  thirly-dzth  part  of  the  public  domain  was  aet  apart  Ibreter,  aa  a  fund  fat  the 
adnmeement  of  education— thua  preeenting  an  inducement  to  the  purchase  of  the  lands,  and  to 
the  aettlament  of  the  country,  which  haa  eflbcted  Ua  purpoae,  and  acattered  over  the  length  and 
biaaMiof  our  landyaracaof  hardy  man  who  hate  aubdued  our  fi)reata,cuUlTated  our Belda» 
and  laid  the  baala  of  physical,  sodal,  intellectual  and  moral  proaperitj  and  wealth.  B  is  moat 
gisU^lug,  but  not  wonderful  that  auch  a  race  should  be  deeply  Impressed  with  the  idea,  that 
topeipetante  the  Uaaafaiga  of  liberty  and  good  goremmeot,  sdiools,  and  the  meana  of  ednoatloa 
daonid  fiDrerer  be  encouraged.  New  England  baa  long  boasted  of  her  system  of  sehoola,  and 
■aana  <»f  adnoation;  and  It  has  not  been  vain  boasting.  From  the  land  ot  the  Bock  of  Ily- 
aMvtt,  fitMn  ita  stateamen.  Its  oratora,  Ita  poeta,  and  Ita  people,  a  powerfrd  lofluanoe  haa  bean 
snt  oat  In  behalf  of  education.  There  the  principle  of  schools,  free  and  open  to  aD-4ho 
doctrine  of  univeraal  educatlon-'receiTed  ita  first  impulae.  The  glory  of  New  England  hi  her 
schMla  la  theaeUerement  of  more  than  »  century.  Her  system  had  ita  origin  among  the 
oansaa  of  the  reTolution— ours  is  one  of  its  consequences.  The  suooesa  of  both— the  trioaph 
«f  cdocaiion  oTerywhara  in  our  land— 4be  means  afibrded  Ibr  ita  support— educational  Inati- 
tiiiaMi  prorlded  thronghout  the  ssTeral  Statea  of  the  Union— oonatltale  the  common  glaty  of 
the  BapubHe,aa  they  aflbrd  the  ontyaaftgnard  Ibr  ita  pragreaa  and  psrpetnify.  **Baoh  atali,** 
aiyaa  Artfagnlahed  Bring  s^esmwn,  «ls  deeply  iatareated  In  (he  welftre  of  every  other,  fbr 
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Um  repreaentitiTW  of  tbe  wliote  r^^olate,  by  tlieir  r^itm,  flw  mmamm  of  the  Uaioa,  whkh 
mufc be  happy  and  proqwronain  propoition  aa  Ita  ooandk  an  paidad  by  more  mXtf^bt&utd 
Hewa,  naultiag  from  the  moro  nnirenal  dWftiaion  ci  Ugfat  and  Knowledge  and  BdnoatiaB.* 

Tbe  educational  hiatory  of  oar  country,  haa  not  yet  been  developed  in  the  mnnnwr  it  alMNdd 
be.  Oneof  the  i^rlndpaleaiiaea  which  haa  prevented  it  from  being  done,  haa  bc«n,tiMftotttat 
In  moat  of  the  Statea  of  the  Union  there  haa  been  no  aeparate  officer  diarged  willi  ttieapeeia] 
aapenriaion  of  PubHc  Inabruotlon.  InlbnBation  ooaU  not  be  ooneantntod,  mot  I'od^ead  to 
ayatem.  So  long  aa  tho  inteicata  of  odnoation  a^  made  aeoondsy  in  importftaoe,  in  the 
acale  of  public  officea,  ao  kmg  win  ita  legitimate  beneAta  be  greatly  retarded.  Sreij  Stale 
needa  a  eeparate  officer  of  PubUe  Inatmction,  charsed  with  Ita  general  auporriakm,  wheat 
apedal  dvtj  It  ahoold  be  to  accnmnkte  aD  the  material  wliich  la  legitimate^  M&braoed  in  a 
ayatem  of  Pnbllc  Inatmction,  to  preaeirt  it  in  embodied  form  before  the  rfpreaenfnfiTwa  of  tte 
people,  and  thna  aeenre  from  time  to  time,  that  Juat  ahare  of  attention  to  which  the  8nl^|eetla 
entitled  at  the  handa  of  thoae  who  are  placed  In  authority  to  frame  our  kwa  and  to  naonU  Mi 
form  our  local  govemmenta. 

The  State  of  lOchigan  waa  the  Urat  in  the  Uniop  that  eatabHahed.a  conatttutkMwl  oOear  ky 
the  name  and  deeignatJon  of  **  Siqwrintendent  of  PnbUo  Inatmction.''    The  ^stem  oootan- 
phted  by  the  framera  of  the  flrat  conatltation  and  lawa,  embnoed  the  wldeat  field.    It  oom- 
aiated  of  a  head  of  the  department,  deaignated  aa  above  with  general  aupenrialon;  a  lAdftf- 
alty,  In  which  education  waa  free,  goremed  by  a  Board  of  Begenta,  nowrtected  by  the  pMpl% 
with  a  local  Kaoulty;  branchea  of  the  Uqiveralty,  and  n  ayatem  of  Primary  Bchoola,  madar  Ike 
management  of  Townahlp  officera, .  deaignated  Inapectora  of  Prlmaiy  8ehoolai»  and  iWi  tu<; 
offioera,  known  aa  Moderator,  Director  and  Aaaeaaor  of  the  achool  diatrlct.    It  did  not  eon> 
tonplate  the  creation  of  other  incorporated  literary  inatitutiona;  but  aa  their  eatabHah—t 
i«  baaed  upon  influenoea  which  muat  alwaya  contlnne  to  exiat,  and  be  more  or  leaa  power- 
ttdt  chartera  were  aafaeeqnently  granted  to  theae  inatitutiona.    BaTiug  received  anch  diaxtat, 
they  are  l^itimately  embraced  in  the  ayatem  of  Public  Inatmction,  and  in  moat  iaatancea,  aa 
they  ahould  be  in  all,  made  aul^ect  to  the  vlaitation  of  the  Superintendent,  and  required  to 
make  to  him  an  annual  report.    The  inatitationa  and  offioera  aa  above  enumerated,  have  eon- 
atltuted  the  educational  working  force  of  Michigan  for  the  flrat  fifteen  yeara  of  ita  exiabanoa. 
To  thoae  haa  been  added  by  the  Legialature  of  1B50^  a  State  Normal  School,  the  exclnalTe  par- 
poaea  of  which  are  deflaed  in  the  organic  law,  to  be  "  the  inatmction  of  aU  peraona,  betk 
male  and  fomale,  la  the  art  of  teaching,  and  in  all  the  varioua  Inranchea  that  pertain  to  a  go«d 
c<Hnmon  achool  education;  alao  to  give  inatmction  in  the  arta  of  huabandry  and  ai^rieultaral 
chemiatiy— 4n  tbe  fundamental  lawa  of  the  United  Statea,  and  in  what  regarda  the  rights  and 
duties  of  cicixena."    This  ichool  ia  under  the  government  of  a  Board  of  Education,  con- 
slating  of  three  member*,  and  the  Superintendent  of  PubUc  Inatmction,  who  are  elected 
by  the  people.    The  requiaite  main  building  haa  been  erected,  at  an  expense  of  over  tweiUy 
thousand  dollars,  thirteen  thousand  of  which  vraa  subscribed    and  paid  by  the  citisena  of 
Ypailanti,    where  the  school  is  located.    This  institution  will  be  put  into  operation  in  tbe 
course  of  the  coming  fall  or  spring,  when  the  principal  and  requiute  teachers  trill  be  em* 
ployed,  and  its  course  of  studies  announced. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  approved  June  23d,  1651,  all  State  officers  from  whom  reports 
are  required  to  be  made  to  the  Legislature,  are  to  report  for  the  year  1851  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State.    Under  an  act  prescribing  the  duties  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructlan,  it  fi 
provided  that  he  shall  annually  prepare  and  tranamit  to  the  Governor  a  report  containing: 

1.  A  statement  of  tho  condition  of  the  University  and  its  branches;  of  all  incorporated  Hi* 
nry  institutions  and  of  the  primai7  achoola. 

8.  Estimates  and  amounts  of  expenditures  of  the  achool  money. 

3.  Plana  for  the  improTement  and  management  of  all  educational  f^da,  and  for  the  better 
organization  of  the  educational  system,  if  in  his  opinion  the  same  be  required. 

4.  Tho  condition  of  the  Normal  School.  'v 
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i.  AU  wmA  qdwr  iiMHrii  i  ihtina  tn  tiii  nfflnn  inrl  tlia  rafoject  of  •dnofttion  gnwtJUjf,  Mb* 
ikdl  dMOB  ezp«dWiit  k)  oommonkAte. 

Bjj  fte  third  Mcti<m  of  the  Mt  r^tfrnd  to,  it  u  also  ma4e  the  duty  of  the  Si^riateadeat 
tutfimiiiK  and  CMue  to  be  printed  with  the  hwi  relatiiif  to  primerj  ichoole,  ell  aeoeeeerj 
i^KolattMHie  end  inetmctknu  for  oooducting  all  proceedings  under  said  lawi,  and  trana- 
with  such  iaetnictions  relatiTe  to  the  organisation  and  government  of  sndk 
and  tlie  conrae  of  studiea  proper  to  be  puraoed  therein,  aa  he  may  deem  adviaable 
fte  Itae  aaveral  offleen  intrvated  with  their  management  and  care.    Having  in  view  the  ac* 
of  the  work  required  in  both  of  the  aota  allodedto,  it  has  been  deemed  both  a 
of  eoooomy  and  a  meana  of  diaaeminating  in  the  beat  fbrm  all  Information  in 
to  our  eyoftem  of  Public  Inatmetion,  to  combine  tlie  niaterial  of  the  annual  report 
leinilioil  bj  law,  and  the  primary  school  law,  with  notea   and  forma,  in  one  document. 
9,  in  the  law  of  June  1851,  made  proTision  for  an  extensive  diatributicm  of  the 
ami  report,  proridiog  that  one  copy  ahould  be  fumi/ihed  to  each  township  library,  one  to 
emmtj  clerk  and  treeaurer,  ten  to  each  ctty,  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  the  State  library^ 
one  to  each  achool'diatrict  in  the  State,  five  hundred  for  binding,  and  one  hundred  for  the  use 
of  the  office.    By  the  provisiona  of  section  3,  the  school  law  is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  several 
ofioeia  entmsated  vrith  the  management  and  care  of  the  schools.    For  this  purpose  an  addi- 
tioaal  number  of  copiea  hare  been  printed,  and  also  a  sufBdent  number  in  addition  to  siq>p]^ 
fte  ■*•<»«*"**■  which  are  conatantly  arising  for  copiee  of  the  school  law,  from  time  to  time,  un- 
til snottwr  edition  shall  be  required,  which,  with  the  present  prospect  of  permanency  in  the- 
law,  win  not  probably  be  for  some  years.    Aa  this  document  is  Intended  therefore  aa  a  penaa- 
MBi  OEW  fbr  reforenee  by  school  ofHoers,  it  has  been  deemed  essential  and  of  vital  importanoe' 
te  tka  siMseenftil  developement  of  out  vyatem  te  embrace  in  it  not  only  the  school  laws  wifelfr 
aolea  aad  Ibnna,  |ut  oil  such  information  connected  vrith  the  system,  relating  to  the  Unlver- 
ri^,  aad  all  of  our  institntiona  of  learning,  and  the  progreea  of  education  in  the  State,  aa> 
wovU  affbrd  a  full  knowledge  of  the  aul>)ect,  to  our  people,  and  to  the  citizena  of  other  States ,. 
interest  on^e  subject  is  identical  with  ours,  in  all  that  relates  to  educational  achieve- 


The  document  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  compilation.  The  object  haa  been  to  put  to- 
friher  in  permanent  form  such  experlenoe  and  foeta  aa  would  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  what 
haa  been  attained  fai  the  past,  and  from  tliia,  to  be  better  enabled  to  make  progreea  In  the  tn-\ 
tore.  It  haa  been  the  dedgn  iUthfUly  to  reoord  the  aota  of  thoee  who  liave  taken  a  part  in 
fte  edocatfcnal  career  and  aflUre  of  the  State.  The  peat  ia  thua  secure,  and  its  history  ia: 
unlUded  in  the  acta  of  our  succeesive  CSiief  Magiatnitea,  Legistetors,  Board  of  Regents  , 
Superintendenta  of  Public  Instruction,  Bcord  of  Viritors,  and  friends  cf  eduoa- 


ItvriB  be  perceived  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  perusing  our  past  educational  history, 

that  the  efforts  of  each  suoceastve  ofRcer  have  been  attended  with  manifeet  improvement.    To> 

awetlain  what  course  to  pursue  to  ensure  progress  aad  stability  in  a  system  of  education 

alddi  was  to  survive  long  after  those  who  had  participated  in  its  creation  and  early 

progieaa  have  passed  from  the  field  of  action  sad  labor,  must  of  necessify  be  the  work 

•f  time  aad  reflection.    The   charge    of  such  a  system   can  not  lUl  to  be  folt  aa  oii» 

ef  the  most  solemn  and  responsible  in  worldly  af&dra,  requiring  investigation  and  thought^ 

aid  a  thorough  practieal  knowledge  of  and  aoqualntanee  with  wtiatever  relatee  to  educatioB 

fcaerdly,  but  of  the  worUnga  of  the  system  estabKahed  for  ita  promotion.    Theory  and  ez- 

pcriment  mer^y  were  believed  to  be  aa  unoertato  baaia  for  practical  improvement.    The  re^ 

porta  which  have  been  made  ttom  year  to  year  frmn  tbt  Department  of  Pnblfe  In8tmetisa^ 

ksfe  not  been  made  permanent  documenta,  and  the  ilicta  which  they  succeasively  deveiof- 

veie  neither  preserved,  nor  can  they  be  retf!Brred  to^  exoept  among  the  documentB  ia  the  li- 

tnry  at  the  Oapitol.    The  aannal  repovta  ot  the  present  incumbent  to  the  LegldatUTe  hava 

bstaconflDed  cldeily  to  the  ooaaideAitlon  of  Bucfa  avtijeeta  SB  seemed  to  require  legidation  to  per- 
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Aet  tlM  •Tvtom,  without  luunrdiof  ■ebemM  for  ftartlwr  improvcmHit,  tffl  time  and  i 
fiJtiMi  turn  a  knowtodg*  of  tiM  siibjoet  and  of  tfao  post,  woold  bo  moot  WuSIf  to 
fNtfcmt  fin-  tho  ftitmc,  porteko  of  «  wise,  benoikiol  aad  pwimuiont  duuraeter.  TV  fit 
Ibr  tlie  peiibmuuBoo  of  the  dndet  deroMnf  iq>oo  him.  In  a  mumor  worttij  tho  < 
poople,  WM  beUered  by  tho  protent  iaeamboDt to  bo  tho  flratroqntaite and  rarcot 
hnproooment  ia  all  other  reopecta;  and  if  !■  doing  tfala,  other  aetifo  <ind  outward 
(fae  fieM,  In  the  ahape  of  lectnrea  and  personal  viaitatlonB,  hoTo  been  prododod,  it  in 
tholeai  the  deduction  of  his  own  reaaon,  and  the  oonrletion  of  hla  own  Judgment, 
doownentary  hiatory  of  our  educational  affidra  waa  of  llrat  Importaaoe,  and  that 
good,  and  the  ntmoat  utility  are  best  secured  In  the  outset,  by  atndying  thoroughly  to  ^ 
and  to  perftct  our  system  of  Public  Instruction;  by  watching  the  operations  of  the  fan 
ttng  to  that  system;  by  adapting  them  to  the  wanta  of  the  people  and  the  requiremoots  of  tte 
Offs,  until  such  time  as  it  shall  worlc  with  endre  harmony  and  doTSlop  the  greataot  amoattfc  of 
4pood.  Other  dutiea  may  be  no  less  usefbl,  and  porhi^M  more  agreeable,  bat  tho  goo- 
oral  Buporrliioo  of  the  ayatem,  (enlarging  in  its  scope  and  sphere  of  opemtions  ft-osn  ynear  to 
joar,)  both  In  general  and  in  detail,  so  as  to  render  it  easy  of  execution  in  all  ita  parts,  and  on- 
pable  of  being  readily  comprehended  and  understood  by  those  ftho  execute  the  laws,  copo- 
eiaHy  those  relating  to  our  primary  schools,  is  aboye  all  other  things  Indispenmblo  to  real  and 
ipormancnt  imprOTemeat.  In  rain  may  public  attention  be  aroused  and  public  inter  oot  ooecI- 
ted  in  behalf  of  education,  If  the  system  adopted  be  insofflcient  to  meet  the  roqairesnenls 
and  wants  of  the  people  and  at  the  sge,  or  so  faulty  as  to  be  Inc^able  of  execoting  itself 
with  the  least  degree  of  burthen  to  those  whose  time  and  labor  hare  to  be  far  the  most  poiC 
gratttitoualy  deroted  to  the  local  management  of  Uie  achools. 

The  history  of  the  Unirersity  of  Michigan  forma  an  important  portion  of  tho  alcofedi  on 
Public  Instruction.    An  important  change  had  taken  place  in  the  organic  &w,  by  whii^  Its 
wsnagrmrrnf  was  changed  from  a  Board  of  Regents  splinted  by  the  OoTomor  and  fVnnfr,  to 
A  Board  elected  by  the  people.    The  institv^on  has  passed  through  a  serim  of  revoraea  aiDce 
iks  organixatlon,  and  it  was  deemed  important  to  aflbrd  fcclHtisa  of  examination  as  to  tho  cam- 
aaa,  by  referring  with  minuteoets  to  the  management  of  its  aflbirs  from  year  to  year.    Bnt  tin 
jsain  reason  for  including  in  this  document  ao  full  and  detailed  account  of  its  rise  and  pro- 
gress, has  been  to  difltase  among  the  people,   for  whoae  benefit  Uie  ftmd  waa  granted,  tint 
knowledge  conoemingit,  of  which  they  have  been  mostfy  dqniTed,  and  on  account  of  wfedch, 
.time  has  not  bAn  folt  that  warm  ^ympatl^  with  the  institution  which  has  been  frit  for  tin 
Primary  Bchoola.    That  it  has  not  accompKahed  all  that  could  be  deairod.  Is  beyond  qneatlon; 
but  with  future  good  management,  by  the  exercise  of  prudenoe,  wisdom,  and  discretion  on 
4lie  part  of  the  Segenta  in  the  appotntmoit  of  a  preaident,  and  the  re-organicatioQ  of 
4he   department  of  literature,    acienoe  and  the   arte,  there  la  no  reason  wl^  it  alnyald 
not  beifilled  with  students,  and  fulfill  the  olf^ects  of  Its  high  mission  with  tho  moat 
abundant  and  aatisfoctory  auoeess.    But  two  departmenta,  as  yet,  hare  been  organisrd    that 
of  Nterature,  science  and  the  arts,  and  that  of  medicine.    The  medical  department  atands 
lupon  a  footing  ot  the  highest  ordAr.    Althou^  yet  In  Its  infoncy.  It  has  taken  high  rank  fta 
(ho  medical  world;  its  course  of  studies  Is  of  the  serereot  order;  the  discipline  ^yatied,  of 
•udk  a  character  as  to  unfold  the  ihcultles  of  thought,  investigation,  reflectlan  and  the  ponm 
of  reaaoning,  analysing  and  comparing,  while  the  general  adTantages  oAred  to  the  naedlcal 
.otudent  are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  instkution  in  the  United  Statea.    The  deter- 
minatlon  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  of  theJUtedical  Faculty,  to  pkMM  this  depsrtaaent  upon 
41m  highest  baais  of  improvement,  ia  worthy  of  all  commendation  and  pxalse. 

▲  statement  of  the  expenditures  and  receipts  of  the  University  from  ijks  oommenoenieBt  In 
ISir,  to  December  31, 1851,  will  be  found  In  tho  appondiz.    The  whole  amount  of  diabmao- 
for  an  purpoaea  up  to  this  period  Is  ^hundred  and olghty-dx  thousand,  niao  hmdMI 
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iajfimiitj  rigTil  itoftin  Md  twmty-two  eaati.  VlwKviMd  bw  rdatiof  to  the  Uahtnl^ 
tesBOt  proTida,  m  th«  flnl  law  did,  ftw  Um  wUbMahnwnt  of  a  bnnch  for  the  purpoM  of  Vi- 
■rii  ffdnmoHnn:  hiir  la  thto  dopoftoMnt,  lo  which  th«  pnblic  mind  faM  not  jot  boon  raflMont- 
^dfavetod,  tho  mnta  of  tho  State  will  doubttooo  be  met  I7  the  Tarloui  Jnitltiitlnne  whkh 
I MtehUdiod  without  the  old  of  tho  Stoto.  ThoroTiaod  coootttutloii  prorideo  that  tho 
maj  appropriate  the  twontj-two  ooctione  of  oolt  q>ring  htada  now  onappropriato^ 
vj  arioingfrom  the  ealoof  tho  tamo,  where  mtA  landa  hare  alroadj  been  oold,  and 
whMt  may  hereafter  be  granted  or  appropriated  Car  anch  purpose,  for  tho  ivppoH 
of  an  agricnltnral  eehool;  and  such  ■chool  maj  be  made  a  bran<4i  of  the 
Vuhwe^tj,  for  jnstmetion  in  agricaltw^  and  the  natural  Miencea  connected  therewteh,  and 
pknod  onder  the  directloo  of  the  RegentH. 

Ihooe  inadtntaono  whkdi  are  denominated  IitoonronATBD  LrnaunT  InaTrrrnora,  a  Uat  of  whldh 
naD  bo  foond  under  that  title,  in  the  index,  are  initltutkma  which  receive  no  pecuniary  aid  flrom 
They  are  the  roault  of  the  enterprlio  and  seal  of  varioua  donominatioaa  and  ooou 
and  are  of  a  higher  grade  than  laatltutions  of  a  aimilar  character,  in  moot  of  the 


Theorlgin  and  progiees  of  the  Pmmaby  Sonoou  may  be  traeed  from  year  to  year  throng- 
eattUi  TuteoM.    The  flrot  primary  iohool  law  of  tho  Mate  of  Michigan  waa  ^proved  on  tho 
tthday  of  Maxth,  1837,  and  provided  for  aupporting  the  eehoola  by  a  tax  iqKm  the  tazahlo 
piopiitj  of  tho  dktriotv  in  proportion  to  ite  valuation,  which  waa  to  bo  aooortained  by  a  . 
of  the  townahip  aaaeoament  roU;  thua  virtually  making  tho  baaia  of  a  ^jatom  of  ; 


The  early  legialation  of  the  State  npon  the  outtfect  of  primary  aohoola  vraa  ! 
■idj^tUid  to  repeated  change,  from  the  diflleulty  of  ad^>ting  a  law  to  the  circumatanoea  of  a^- 
paople  in  a  new  country.  Of  kto  yeara  there  baa  been  a  gradual  approach  to  atabiUty  and 
pai^aoeaey.  Tho  law  ia  working  well  In  the  main,  and  any  radical  change  in  the  ayatem  la 
FaeuUarfy  to  b«  deprecated.  The  debatea  in  the  Convention  to  revise  the  conatitution  wereo<«- 
■teed  an  Important  portion  of  our  educational  hiatory,  and  will  be  found  under  tho  proper 
teid.  The  main  feature  at  the  revised  constitution,  in  relation  to  primary  schools,  is  tho 
chase  which  requires  that  the  Legislature  shall,  within  five  years  from  ite  adoption,  provide 
hrsad  establish  a  ^stem  of  primary  scbo<ds,  whereby  a  school  shall  be  kept  without  charge 
Ik  taidon,  at  leaat  three  months  in  each  year,  in  every  school  district  in  the  Etate,  and  aft 
taitniction  Is  to  be  conducted  In  the  EngUsh  language.  A  school  must  be  maintained  in  each 
idMMlyear  at  leaat  three  months,  or  it  is  deprived  the  ensuing  year  of  ite  proportion  of  tho 
of  the  primary  school  f^d,  and  of  all  ftinds  arising  from  taxea  for  the  support  of 


Under  the  law,  it  is  made  the  du^  of  the  supervisor  of  each  township  to  assess  the  taxea 
witd  by  every  school  district  in  his  township,  and  all  other  taxes  provided  for  in  the  law 
diaigeabhi  against  such  district  or  township,  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  district  or  / 
tomidilp  roopoctively,  end  to  place  the  same  in  the  township  assessment  roll.  It  was  mads 
the  duty  of  the  supervisor  also,  to  assess  upon  the  taxable  property  of  his  township,  one  mill 
«i  cadi  dollar  of  valuation  thereof  in  each  year,  and  after  deducting  ftt>m  the  amount  thus 
nlied,  twenty^ve  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library,  the  remainder  is  to  bo , 
S|iportloaod  to  the  several  districte  in  the  township  for  the  support  of  schools  therein.  The  . 
U|iriature  of  1850,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provialona  of  the  conatitution  for  fh*e  achoda, 
hporauance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent,  increaaed  the  amonnt  required 
to  be  aaseased  by  the  supervisor,  to  two  mills.  In  consequence  of  imperfect  and  partial  ro- 
tttas  heretofore,  it  has  been  impossible  to  determine  the  amonnt  which  has  been  actually  as- 
waed.  The  duty  in  some  instances  has  been  neglected  by  supervisors,  and  while  with  one 
sdO  on  the  dollar's  valuation,  it  should  raise  some  thirty  thousand  dollars,  the  retotns  for 
Nvenl  years  show  that  only  some  seventeen  thousand  have  been  assessed,  ftovlaioa  has 
bm  nadc  for  more  scourste  snd  fiill  retxums.    The  supervisors,  for  the  first  time,  during  th« 


» 
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fMt  fear  auMMd  vpoa  Che  fetrtl^  propeftj  the  ram  of  two  ttSBt  ott«Mh  dolar  of  tte  nl 
MUoBjUid  tteteBMiito  of  the  amomiti  fh«  Mieaei  wD  be  retonwd  to  tho  oAm  «f  MM 
fill  w  Huh  in  the  moath  of  Wofwnber  —rt,  when  >  reMoMe  eiUMte  miy  te  mtfimm  to  i»te 
tether  hgMitlon  raoy  be  lequlred  to  cerry  ovt  the  yieytoioni  of  Ao  omhUMIob.  Hi 
«ro«Melaoldor  StHtee  bM  been  toTCfuktethedateflof  aFlreeaehoolljnr.  hi  lOd^pa 
the  eheofe  fai  the  •Tstem  li  waML  The  trtnittloo  froa  the  oM  lew  to  the  reqvfaeaMiti « 
the  eonetltatloB,  le  eooompeoled  with  no  oeoftieloii,  end  the  ijeteui  of  teiiliow  to  aeoHifM 
Ae  pvrpoee  of  Rree  Sdioob  Is  ee  eqnel  aa4  Jnet  •§  It  le  poerfbh  to  meke  it. 

TIm  eovreee  of  rereniM  ftir  the  eapport  of  primary  eobooh  ere,  let:  the  inoome  offti 
yrimery  echool  ftind,  which  for  the  peet  ycer  hee  emounted  to  over  fifly-eevea  flwoteed  W* 
Sere.  The  total  sale  of  echool  hnida  for  the  ket  year  hee  amooatedto  983,449  8t,  beiegeek- 
oreaie  over  laet  year  of  neer^  aizty-aeven  per  cent.  Hie  wthocH  ftmd  itedf  now  amoeili  ti 
•for  fBll,000  00.  fd.  AtaxoftwomObnpoQeechdoller'evBlQntlonofthetanblepropa^e' 
thetowneUp.  Jd.  A  tax  not  exceeding  one  doDer  a  acholar,  toted  by  the  dletrlet and eelMtrf 
mdretomed  in  the  aame  manner  aa  other  towneldptaxee.  Theexiethig  lawprofMeeftrawii 
bin  to  make  np  any  deficiency.  This  law  wiD  require  chenge  or  modiflceHoo 
preeent  conatitnUonai  proriaions  are  fully  carried  out. 

Tabular  statements  wiO  be  found  in  the  appendix,  diowlng  the  amount  raised  for 
eehoolpnrpoeee  in  Michigan,  during  the  year  laet  peat  The  whole  number  of  eehoel  dWiM 
m  the  Mate  ia  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  aeven.  Tlie  whole  number  of  childrm  lai' 
ding  in  echool  dietrlcU  wherea  school  has  been  taught  for  three  montha,  is  one  hundrtdmA 
foi^-three  thousand,  two  hundred  and  twenty-two.  The  apportionment  of  the  inoone  flf 
the  primary  school  ttmd  is  based  upon  this  number,  insteed  of  the  number  whidi  are  actei^f 
in  attendance  on  the  schoola,  the  latter  being  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thouaand,  one  bnadr*^ 
and  slxtyfite.  Whether  a  change  in  the  eyatem  of  apportionment,  based  upon  actnsl  sttm- 
dnaoe,  would  not  be  the  means  of  greatly  increadng  the  useflilneae  of  our  eyatem,  sod  be  ^* 
orwise  beneficial,  is  a  queedon  whi<^  should  deeerre  the  consideration  of  the  people.  Tht 
whole  amount  that  has  been  paid  to  teachers  in  the  State,  during  the  past  year,  is  ene  koB* 
dred  and  flfty-fonr  thousand,  four  hundred  and  sixty^nlne  dollars  and  thirty  oenta.  Tlw  ^^ 
amovit  of  mon«yraiaed  by  the  dietrietawaa  one  hundred  and  thirty  thouaand,  one  bndnd 
and  ninety'six  doflars  and  thlrty-elgfat  eenta.  There  has  been  raised  for  the  fottowiag  p«(p^ 
•etfrii: 

BuikUng  School  Houses ift7,9<B  Si 

Bepelring    •*  **       11,985  40 

Vor  peat  indebtedneea 9^108  34 

For  other  purpoeee 4,110  90 

On  rate  bin, #9,005  S7 

The  whole  number  of  volumes  in  the  towneUp  Ubrariee,  as  reported,  is  ninety  ■sc  ma  Umit 
■Bd,  one  hundred  and  ttfty-eigfat  Hie  amount  of  mlU  tax  reported  ia  eerenteen  dioBim* 
MM  hundred  and  forty  dollars  and  filty>nine  cents.  The  returns  of  this  item  are  erroecMii 
T  If  not,  a  ktgo  number  of  the  Superriaorshave  neglected  to  smess  the  tax.  Tbe^b*!'^ 
li  that  the  defldencymsinty  arises  from  the  neglect  of  the  inspeotors  to  report  the  amoontit* 
the  Superintendent. 

An  important  and  laborious  part  of  the  work  lias  been  the  preparation  of  the  notes  tf^ 
fonu  to  the  Primary  School  Law.  The  notee  have  been  based  upon  tlie  queries  submilti'*' 
this  oflke  by  school  oflleers  from  time  to  time,  and  embrace  moet  of  the  questions  tbstarii^ 
la  the  districts,  eo  for  as  It  is  competent  and  proper  for  tliis  department  to  give  Us  dedri^'*'' 
Af  there  lino  law  requiring  aooh  dedslona,  they  era  to  becooaidered  adrisoty,  but  they  tf* 
biBered  to  be  kgalty  eorreet,  and  it  iaearneetty  hoped  win  be  found  of  use,  and  be  the  nt^ 
•f  atvoldfaig  mnoh  trouble  sad  dUBculty.  Aeoess  has  been  had  to  the  volume  of  decWoof  p«^ 
>y  the  Superintendent  of  Oommon  Schools  of  the  State  of  Mew  York,  end  she  to  th» 
sBdBhodeUaadandOomieotkmt  deeUoM.    The  opinione  and  view*  ^ '^ 


XT 

■leol  olBocn  of  tlMMBtattBlHiTe  bean  adopted  tad  pablitlMd,wfcrMth«j  ware  appHoibla 
to  llM  Ivirs  of  MkhlgBB;  and  ftdl  Ubartj  baa  baan  tokan  to  iaoorponite  Into  tlia  work»  fha 
•lliioBa  and  TlawB  of  tha  Sopcrintondanto  of  ow  oira  Slate,  iqMB  attljjacto  eonaaotod  w^ 
btaaateof  tbm  acbooli. 
Iteaommindoatlaaa  ta  ralaftloa  to  tha  Vnojr  Boboqu  in  tha  appondlz*  do  not  ambtnoa  an 
of  an  ttnt  haT»  baan  aatabWabad,  and  mara  foil  fadbrmation  In  ralaikm  to  thk  InqKV- 
of  ovr  ^fitem  win  bAva  to  ba  laft  tot  tha  ftttura.  Tbla  olaaa  of  aehoola  daama 
attantlott  of  tba  paopla.  Hiayaiadaatto^^toffllnp  tha  apaea  now  laft  batnaan 
Iha PnliaiaHj  and  tha  Primary  8ohooia,and  whUa  thaypiaaaiia  tha  dianetar  of  Mnaiy 
•ahaok,  fhay  ara  eaknlaied  to  aflbrd  aU  tha  advaatafaa  of  Ufhar  Baminariaa  of  Leaning, 
b  aondodtef  thii  ganaral  anmmary  of  tha  work  now  aooompUthad,  it  aflbrda  « latiaflMtory 
that  tha  anl^act  of  Edneation  haa  raodTed  ao  brge  a  shara  of  attention  from  tha 
Chkf  Uagiatntea  of  the  8tate»  and  from  encceaalTa  LegialatlTa  bodiea;  and  tha  ra- 
warda  fiir  tha  time  and  labor  expanded  in  gsQiaring  np  theUatorj  of  our  educational  addar^ 
■aafta^  wfll  ba  ample  and  auffldent,  if  tha  object  Ibr  whidi  it  waa  deeigned  ahaU  ba  anooeae- 
iUty  accompliahed.  In  the  promotion  ot  the  canae  of  Education  and  the  derelopment  of  oar 
qatam  of  PubBo  Inatmotion.  It  la  a  aouroe  of  high  gratiflcatton  that  jonr  EzceUenej  hia 
frd|f  appredated  tlie  importance  of  the  enbjeot,  and  that  in  the  aooompliahment  of  the  pnr- 
pow  dedgned,  the  nndcnigned  haa  received  yoor  ExceDency'a  etroog  encooragement  and 
aivpoit. 

I  haTB  the  honor  to  be,  very  reapectfU^, 

Tonr  ob*t  friend  and  oervaat, 

FBANCI8  W.  8HEABMAN, 

S^^trinUndent  9f  Puttie  huitrueUim. 
LBnaiDg,]iayl,lfl69. 


PARTJ. 


OBIfilN,  PKOfiftGSS,  AND  PRESENT  MMMTION 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  MICHIGAN. 


GONOJOSSIOKAL    AMD   TEBRITOJUAL   LEGISLATION   FROM    1785    TO  1S36. 

Tbe  foundation  upon  wbicb  the  educational  superstructure  of  IGch- 
igtti,  and  tbe  other  States  comprised  in  that  section  of  our  ooimtryi 
blown  as  tbe  north-west  territory,  has  been  raised,  was  laid  in  aa 
•rdinance  of  tbe  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  in  the  year  1785, 
entitled  an  ordinance  for  ascertaining  the  mode  of  disposing  of  tbe 
kftds  m  tbe  western  lerritory.  By  its  pronsioosi  lot  numbered  six- 
teen, of  every  township*  was  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
pabKc  flcbools  within  sueb  township. 

Tbe  greatest  division  of  land,  aceording  to  the  uniform  method 
of  Munrey  of  the  public  lands,  contains  tbe  quantity  of  23,040  acres. 
This  is  called  a  township,  and  is  six  English  or  American  mike 
square,  and  is  subdivided  into  thirty -six  equal  divisions,  or  square 
Biiles  by  lines  crossing  each  other,  called  sections.  The  section  con- 
tsins  640  acres,  and  is  subdivided  into  four  parts,  called  quarter  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  contains  160  acres.  The  quarter  sections  are 
subdivided  into  two  equal  parts,  contaming  80  acres,  each  called 
half  quarter  sections,  or  eighths  of  sections,  which  b  the  smallest  sub- 
division. Every  sixteenth  section  of  land  as  here  described,  was  re- 
served by  the  ordinance,  for  the  support  of  schools,  amounting  to  the 
one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  public  lands. 
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"The  plan/'  says  the  venerable  Gov.  Woodbridge,  late  Senator 
in  Congress  from  Michigan,  in  a  letter  to  this  department,  "  in  its  ap- 
plication to  the  *  Western  Country/  had  doubtless  been  predetermia- 
ed,  though  of  course  not  auiiioritatively  disclosed  before  the  treaty 
of  peace,  and  before  the  cessions  from  the  States.     After  these  events, 
and  when  the  tide  of  the  General  Government  was  no  longer  dispu- 
ted, a  more  definite  form   was  gives  to  it.     The  applicatioQ  of  the 
one  thirty-sixth  part  of  each  surveyed  township  for  the  support  of 
common  schools  within  such  township,  first  appears  in  a  formal  ordi- 
nance of  the  old  Congress  of  May,  1785.     All  subsequent  acts  of 
general  legislation,  both  before  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  oonsti- 
tuMon,  aflirm  the  plan,  and  indicate  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  it,  as  indeed  every  sentiment  of  common  honesty,  as 
well  as  sound  public  poHcy,  required.     The  United  States  were  deeply 
in  debt,  and  it  was  an  enquiry  of  the  greatest  solicitude  among  M. 
public  met)  iu  those  days,  by  what  possible  means  that  debt  could  be 
paid.     After  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  especially  after  the  cessions  from 
the  States,  the  immense  public  domain,  which,  without  further  doubt, 
was  then  by  common  consent,  admitted  to  be  subject  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  United  States,  was  regarded  as  one  certain,  and  perhaps 
the  most  productive,  of  all  the  means,  applicable  to  that  object,  m 
their  power.     In  these  circumstances  it  was  expedient  to  adopt  a 
system  «which  should  hold  out  strong  inducements  to  purchasers,  in 
order  to  realize  any  revenue  from  its  sale.     Such  policy  was  also  en- 
forced, by  the  consideration  that  no  adequate  protection  could  be 
given  to  the  then  frontier  States,  until  extended  settlements  in  that, 
western  country  should  have  tirst  dislodged  (rem  it  permanently,  the 
hostile  savages.     Influenced  by  such  considerations,  the  old  Congress 
passed  its  ordinance  of  1785.     This  was  in  ftiot,  an  invitation  (o  aO 
the  world  to  buy;  and  among  other  inducements  held  out,  it  was 
therein  promised  to  all  who  should  go  out  and  settle  there,  that  one 
thirty-sixth  p;irt  of  the  whole  country  should  be  applied  forever,  as  a 
fund  for  the  advancement  of  Education.     It  contained  a  promise  lo 
dl  who  should  buy  there — ^it  nmounted  to  a  solemn  covenant  with 
each  purchaser  and  settler  in  every  township,  that  he  and  his  poster- 
ity forever,  should  in  all  future  time,  in  common  with  the  other  set- 
tlers in  the  township,   be  entitled  to  the  usufruct  of  that  fund,  as  a 
means  of  educating  his  children.     What  an   inducement  was  this 
with  the  father  of  a  family,  to  go  out  and  settle  there!" 

In  1787  the  ordinance  was  passed,  establishing  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  Territory.  The  provisions  of  the 
prior  ordinance  were  respected;  and  it  was  further  declared  that 
''Religion,  MoRAUxy  and  Knowledge,  being  necessary  to  good 
government,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  School?,  and  the  means 
of  Education  shall  forever  be  encouraorcd." 

The  negotiations  which  led  to  the  first  appropriations  for  Univer- 
sity purposes  in  the  Northwest  Territory  were  commenced  in  the 


year  1786  by  the  Ohio  companj,  and  concludt'cf  the  following  year 
by  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  one  and  a  half  millions  of  acres  of 
the  public  lands.     In  this  contract,  in  addition  to  a  reservation  for 
schools  and  religious  purposes,  was  a  provision  for  the  grant  of  two 
entire  townships  as  an  ondowmtnt  for  a  University,     These  two 
townships  were  selected  together  at  Athens,  in  Ohio,  and  the  Univer- 
•ity  located  upon  them.     The  year  after,  John  Cleves  Symmea,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  his  associates,  made  application  for  the  purchase  of 
another  large  tract  of  land,  which  comprehended  what  is  now  Cin- 
oiiinati.     In  this  contract  provision  was  also  made,   besides  every 
section  16  for  school  and  every  section  29  for  religious  purposes,  for 
an  appropriation  of  one  entire  township  for  a  University.     It  was  a 
oonditiou  of  the  contract  between  the  government  and  the  pnrohasera 
of  the  tract  that  within  seven  years  from  the  completion  of  the  sur- 
rey,   unless    Indian    irruptions    rendered    it   impracticable,  tbey 
should  lay  off  the  whole  contract  at  their  own  expense,  into  townshtpa 
and  fractional  parts  of  townships  and  divide  the  same  into  lots  ac- 
cording to  the  land  ordinance  of  1765.     Lot  numbered  16  in  each 
township,  or   fractional  part  of  a  township,  was  given  perpetually 
for  the  purposes  of  Education.     Lot  No.  29  in  each  township  was 
granted  perpetually  tbr  the  purposes  of  Religion.     Lots  No.  8,  11 
and  2G,  were  reserved  for  the  future  disposition  of  Congress.     One 
entire  township  was  granted  perpetually  for  the  purpose  of  an  acad- 
emy or  college. 

In  17d8  the  quantity  of  land  first  applied  for  by  Judge  Symmes, 
was  reduced  by  a  subsequent  contract,  to  one  million  of  acres  and  the  ' 
right  to  a  college  township  thereby  lost. 

The  provisions  for  seminaric'^  of  learning  and  for  the  other  now  States 
and  Territories,  are  found  in  an  act  of  Congress  of  1804,  one  entire 
township  being  reserved  for  that  purpose.  In  this  act  provision  is 
made  for  such  a  reservation  in  that  portion  of  the  Western  Territory 
which  is  now  Michi/^an. 

In  1817  the  administration  of  the  territorial  government  being 
vested  in  a  Governor  and  Judges,  the  following  law  which  may  be 
viewed  as  a  curiosity  in  the  history  of  oduc^ition,  both  on  account  of 
its  peculiarity  of  language  and  the  means  provided  for  its  support, 
was  adopted.     It  was,  however,  no  unusual  thing  at  that  early  day. 


and  is  not  so  now,  in  many  of  the  State:',  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  literary  institutions,  schools  and  colleges,  and  for  bener- 
oknt  and  i-eligious  enterprises  and  purposes,  by  the  organization  of 
lotteries.  The  law  was  adopted  and  published  from  the  laws  of  the 
seven  original  States  mentioned  *in  the  last  clause,  by  reason  of  a 
provision  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  that  the  laws  which  the  Governor 
and  Judges  made  and  published,  both  civil  and  criminal,  were  to  be 
so  taken,  and  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Territory,  and  repor- 
ted to  and  sanctioned  by  Congress,  until  the  people  were  entitled  to 
the  organization  of  a  General  Assembly. 

An  act  to  establish  the  Catholepistemiad,  or  University  of  Michi- 

ganifL 

Be  it  etmcted  by  the  Governor  and  the  Jud</es  q^'the  Territory  of  Mick- 
iffan.  That  there  shall  be  in  the  said  Territory  a  Catholepistemiad,  or 
tJntversity,  denominated  the  Catholepistemiad  or  University  of  Mich* 
igaaia.  The  Catholepistemiad  or  University  of  Michignnia  shall  be 
oom posed  of  thirteen  Didaxum,  or  Professorships;  first,  a  Didazia, 
or  Professorship  of  Oatholepistemia,  or  universal  science,  the  Didac- 
tor  or  professor  of  which  shall  be  President  of  the  Institution;  aec- 
ood,  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Anthropoglossica.  or  literature 
embracing  all  the  Episttmum  or  sciences  relative  to  languntrc;  third, 
a  Didaxia  or  profes.«or8hip  of  Mathematica,  or  Mathematics;  fourth, 
a  Didaxia  or  professoi*ship  of  Physiognostica  or  Natural  History; 
fifth,  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Physiosophica  or  Natural  Phi- 
losophy; sixth,  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Astronomit  or  Astroti* 
omy;  seventh,  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Chymia,  or  Chemistry; 
eigb.h,  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  1qiuc«,  or  Medieal  Sciences;  ninths 
a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  o?conomia,  or  economical  sciences; 
tenth,  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Ethica,  or  Ethical  Sciences; 
eleventh,  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Polemitactica,  or  Militarj 
Sciences;  twelfth,  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Diegetic*i,  or  Histor- 
ical Sciences,  and  thirteenth,  a  Didaxia  or  professorship  of  Ennoeica, 
or  Intellectual  Sciences,  embracing  all  the  Epistemum  or  sciences 
relative  to  the  minds  of  animals,  to  the  human  mind,  to  spiritoal 
existence,  to  the  Deity,  and  to  Religion;  the  Didactor  or  professor 
of  which  shall  be  Vice  President  of  the  Institution.  The  Di- 
dactors  or  professors  shall  be  appointed  and  commissioned  by  the 
Governor.     There  shall  be  paid  from  the  Treasury  of  Michigan,  in 

2uarterly  payments,  to  the  President  of  the  Institution,  and  to  each 
didactor  or  Professor,  an  annual  salary  to  be  from  time  to  time 
asceitained  by  law.  More  than  one  Didaxia  or  )>rofessorship  may  be 
conferred  upon  the  same  person.  The  President  and  Didactors,  or 
professors,  or  a  majority  of  them  assembled,  shall  have  power  toreg- 
olate  all  the  concerns  of  the  Institution  to  enact  laws  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  sue,  to  be  sued,  to  acquire,  to  hold  and  to  aliene  property, 
real,  mixed  and  personal,  to  make,  to  use  and  to  alter  a  seal,  to  estab- 


lish  colleger,  academies,  schools,  libraries,  nias«6ttms»  BtbeDoeams,  Bo< 
taaic  gardeas,  labaralories,  and  otber  useful  titeraiy  and  scientific  in- 
stitutions, consonant  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
of  Michigan,  and  to  appoint  officers,  instructors  and  instructri.  in. 
among  and  throughout  the  various  counties,  cities,  towns,  townships, 
and  other  geographical  divisions  of  Michigan.  Their  name  and  style 
as  a  corporation,  shall  be  '*The  Calholepistemiad  or  University  <^ 
Michigania."  To  every  subordinate  instructor  and  instruxtriz,  ap- 
pomted  by  the  Catholepistemiad  or  University,  there  shall  be  paid  froas 
the  treasury  of  Michigan,  in  ^uarteriy  payments,  an  annual  salary,  to 
be,  from  lime  to  time,  ascertamed  by  law.  The  existing  public  taxes 
are  hereby  increased  fifteen  per  cent.;  and  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
present,  and  of  all  future  pnbhc  taxes  fifteen  per  cent,  are  appropriated 
for  tlie  benefit  of  the  Catholepistemiad  or  University.  The  Treasurer 
of  Michigan  shall  keep  a  separate  account  of  the  University  fuod. 
The  Catholepistemiad  or  University  may  prepare  and  draw  four  sue- 
eessive  lotteries,  deducting  from  the  prizes  in  the  same  fifteen  per 
cent,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institution.  The  proceeds  of  the  prece- 
ding sources  of  revenue,  and  of  all  subsequent,  shall  be  applied,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  acquisition  of  suitable  lands  and  buildings, 
and  books,  libraries  and  apparatus,  and  afterwards  to  such  purposes 
as  shall  be,  from  time  to  time,  by  law  directed.  The  Honorarium  for 
a  course  of  lectures,  shall  not  exceed  fifteen  dollars:  for  classical 
instruction,  ten  dollars  a  quarter,  and  for  ordinary  Instruction,  six 
dollars  a  quarter.  If  the  Judges  of  the  court  of  any  comity,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  shall  certify  that  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any 
pers<»  has  not  adequate  means  to  defray  the  expense  of  suitable 
instruction,  and  that  the  same  ought  to  be  a  public  charge,  the  hon- 
orarium shall  be  paid  from  the  Treasury  of  Michigan.  An  annaal 
report  of  the  state,  concerns,  and  transactions  of  th^  Institution,  shall 
he  laid  before  the  legislative  power  for  the  time  being.  This  law  or 
anv  part  of  it,  may  be  repealed  by  the  legislative  power,  for  the  time 
being.  Made,  adopted  and  published  from  the  laws  of  seven  of  the 
original  States,  to  wit:  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  as  far  as 
necessary  and  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  Michigan,  at  Detroit, 
on  Tuesday  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  August,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen. 

WILLIAM  WOODBRIDGE, 
Secretary  of  Mkhigany  and  at  present  acting  Governor  thereof. 

A.  B.  WOODWARD, 
Presiding  Judge  of  the  SupreYne  Court  qf  the  Territory  of  Michigan. 

JOHN  GRIFFIN, 
One  of  the  Judges  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan, 

I  hereby  certify  the  above  and  foregoing  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the 
-original,  now  of  record  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  on 
pages  52  and  68  of  the  Executive  Records  of  Michigan. 

R.  R.  GIBSON, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Slate. 
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In  the  same  year  that  this  territorial  law  waa  enacted  and  pah- 
lUhedy  three  sections  of  land  were  granted  to  the  •'College  of  Detroit' 
by  tht5  treaty  made  at  Fort  Mt- igs.  For  the  purposes  of  a  seminary 
of  learning  therefore,  there  were  at  this  time  two  sources  of  revenae; 
that  derived  from  the  grant  of  one  township  and  !hat  derived  from 
the  treaty. 

Id  1818,  the  first  sales  of  public  lands  were  made  in  Michigan. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  not  then  located  the  college 
townahips.  In  1819  Gov.  Woodbridge  was  sent  from  the  Territory 
as  the  first  delegate  in  Congress,  and  gave  his  attention  to  the  sah- 
ject  with  a  view  to  cause  the  location.  The  result  of  his  examination 
-was  a  eoQviotion  that  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  sales  then  making 
there  did  not  remain  within  the  district  designated  by  the  law  of 
1804»  any  one  entire  township  of  good  lands  upon  which  the  location 
could  be  made.  The  session  was  too  far  advanced  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  law  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  in  1820  Qov.  W.  resigned 
his  seat  in  Congress. 

In  1821,  an  act  was  promulgated  and  adopted  by  tjtie  Governor 
and  Judges,  establishing  a  Univkrsitt  "for  the  purpose  of  educating 
youth."  It  was  to  be  placed  under  the  management,  direction  and 
government  of  twenty-one  tmstees,  of  whom  the  Governor  of  the 
Territory  was  always  to  be  one,  by  virtue  of  his  office.  The  first 
trustees  named  in  the  act  were  the  Governor,  John  Biddle,  Nich- 
olas Bolvin,  Daniel  Le  Roy,  Christian  Clemens,  William  H.  Put- 
huff,  John  Anderson,  John  Hunt,  Charles  Lamed,  Gabriel  Richard, 
John  R.  Williams,  Solomon  Sibley,  John  Monteith,  Henry  J.  Hunt, 
John  L  Leib,  Peter  J.  Desnoyers,  Austb  £.  Wing,  William  Wood- 
bridge,  Benjamin  Stead,  Philip  Lecuyer  and  William  Brown. 
Section  five  of  this  act  provided  that  the  trustees  might  from  time 

to  time  BSTABLISH    SUCH  OOLLKGES,  ACAD£MIES  AND  SCHOOLS  depend- 

injc  upon  the  University,  as  they  might  think  proper;  made  it  the 
duty  of  the  trustees  to  visit  and  inspect  such  colleges,  academies  and 
schools,  to  examine  into  the  state  and  system  of  education  and  dis- 
cipline therein,  and  to  make  a  yearly  report;  to  ordain  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  institution  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the 
United  Stages  or  of  the  Territory,  and  to  appoint  a  president  and 
professors  and  to  remove  them  at  pleasure.     A  president  was  to  be 


•I^ranted  without  waitiog  uQtU  the  state  of  the  funds  would  allow 
th^  establmhmeut.of  a  college.  Peraoos  of  evtry  religious  deDomi- 
luUion  were  capable  of  being  eleoted  trusteeg,  ncri  no  person,  presi- 
dent, professor^  instructor  or  pupil  was  to  be  refused  admittance  for 
lis  conscientious  persuasioin  in  matters  of  religion. 

The  corporation  had  control  and  management  of  the  township  of 
land  granted  by  the  act  of  1804,  and  of  the  three  sections  granted 
to  the  oollege  of  Detroit  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Meii^s  in  1817,  and 
also  were  entitled  to  all  property,  rights  and  crcniits  of  the  corpora- 
lioD  eatablished  by  the  act  to  establish  a  ''CHtbolepisiemitu]/'  which 
aet  waa  repealed. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  Gov.  Wood  bridge 
disekned  to  the  board  the  result  of  his  previous  inquiries  and  was 
UDpointed  one  of  a  committee  lo  meroorittlize  C<.)ngresb*  in  relation,  to 
ike  lands.  A  memorial  was  drawn  up  by  him,  adnpifd  by  the  tms- 
tses,  and  a  copy  laid  before  the  Legislative  Council  which  held  its 
first  session  in  the  Territory.  It  was  transmitted  with  their  approval 
to  Congress  m  1824.  This  document,  which  may  be  found  at  length 
ID  the  journal  of  Congress  for  thnt  year,  embodien  the  motives 
which  led  to  a  location  of  the  township  in  detached  Fectiocs,  rather 
titan  in  an  entire  township. 

The  evils  resulting  from  the  separate  interests,  adverse  to  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  Stale  and  of  the  institution,  which  could  hardly 
£u1  to  grow  upi  by  embodying  together  in  one  coimty  and  neighbor- 
liood,  so  large  a  number  of  lessees  (for  at  this  time  no  thought  was 
entertained  of  selling  these  l^nds  in  fee,)  had  been  witnessed  by  the 
memorialist  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  formed  a  le  ding  consideration 
far  locating  the  land  in  separate  tracts. 

The  petition  of  the  trustees  wa«  attended  to  wiih  zeal  ^nd  fidelity, 
by  the  late  Austin  E.  Wiwo,  and  through  hi««eMnievr  tfJorts,  n  second 
township  was  appropriated  for  Univer^'y  puifhi-is.  Un'h  to  be  loca- 
ted in  detached  tracts.  An  addition  was  mn^ft-  fo  oui  rnivrrMty 
lands  by  the  terms  of  the  trea'y  of  Port  W  ym-  ''■.»  »i  h.»|ir  res- 
idents of  the  city  of  Detroit  were  desirous  ^^  ^)'  't- m^  f:  n  !  (o  aid 
in  the  building  of  a  church.  Thi«  wi^h  w  -  c.  .  !  \  \ci  h  In  ihe 
execution  of  the  trea»r,  by  Genen?  Ca.-.  wi  )>  •*  •    .,,   h  ,:  ,'»q. 

other  tract  t-hould  be  granted  for  the  bi  m  H    '•    ^  •       I  t'lruaatiB. 
This  treaty  was  confirmed  and  the  grants  sanciont- '. 
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Ciasbical  and  evening  schools  were  esUbliflhed  in  the  city  ai  Dt- 
trait,  as  early  as  18t2,  hy  private  teaohera,  and  a  Luwasteriaa  achoil 
was  kept  as  part  of  the  Unlrersity,  but  no  law  was  passed  to  provide 
Ibr  a  system  of  comBdon  or  primary  sch  M»lg,  until  1927,  four  years 
after  the  organization  of  the  legislatiTe  eouneil.  This  act  provided 
that  erery  township  contahihig  fifty  inhabitants  or  hottseholden, 
should  provide  themselves  with  a  schoolmaster,  of  good  morak,  to 
teach  children  to  read  and  write,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  English 
and  French  language,  as  well  as  in  arithmetic,  orthography  and  de- 
cent behavior,  for  such  tenns  of  time  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  mt 
months  for  one  school  in  each  year;  every  township  contaming  Me 
hundred  families  or  householders,  for  an  increased  length  of  time; 
and  to  provide  in  addition,  a  schoolmaster  or  teacher  to  instruct  child- 
ren in  the  English  language.  Every  township  containing  two  hnad- 
red  families  or  householders,  was  to  be  provided  with  a  grammar 
achoolmaster  of  good  morals,  well  instructed  in  the  Latin,  French  and 
English  lan*{uages. 

For  neglect  of  any  township  to  procure  and  support  such  teadKr 
'  as  was  required  for  the  various  lengths  of  time,  the  township  mew- 
red  a  penalty  in  proportion,  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars; and  the  penalty  was  to  be  levied  by  warrant  from  the  cowt, 
upon  the  inhabitanU  of  the  deficient  township,  4nd  was  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  such  schools  as  had  complied  with  the  law,  and  whose 
circumstances  most  required  such  assistance. 

The  inhabitants  were  to  choose  dve  persons  within  their  lowiiJiipi 
as  inspectors  of  common  schools,  who  possessed  himilar  powci's  to 
these  officers  at  the  present  time. 

The  inhabitants  voled  at  the  annual  meetings  to  rai&c  such  »uvs 
<rf  money  upon  the  polls  and  rateable  estates,  witliia  the  respective 
townships,  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  schoolmaster,  to 
teach  youth  to  read,  write  and  cipher,  as  a  majority  deemed  expc- 
di^t;  to  be  assessed  and  collected  ut  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  township  and  county  taxes;  the  moneys  were  ap- 
portioned by  the  supervisor  and  township  cleik,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  as  appeared 
by  a  census  of  the  districfi  taken  under  oath  by  one  or  more  of  t)^ 
Irustees  of  the  school,  who  were  appointed  in  each  of  the  districts. 
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The  wum0ju  were  to  be  applied  exclusively  in  paying  the  wages  ef 
fte  teaeher  or  »chooImauer.  Bat  the  law  did  not  apply  to  any  town- 
Aip  which  ac  an  annaal  meeting,  declared  by  a  *' two-thirds  vote 
tihai  Chey  would  not  comply  with  the  act.'* 

Sectioa  six  of  this  act  relatci  to  proceedings  after  the  formation  oi 
a  school  district,  and  also  to  the  power  of  the  inhabitants  to  vote  tax 
sad  4he  manner  of  its  collection,  and  is  deemed  to  be  of  sufficieBt 
teierest,  hemg  the  first  school  law,  and  adapted  to  a  state  of  things 
so  diffisrent  from  our  prcbent  condition  as  a  State,  to  be  inserted  at 
tength: 

Sec.  6.  That  whenever  any  township  in  this  territory  shall  be  di- 
vided into  school  districts,  according  to  the  directions  of  this  act,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  one  of  the  inspectors  of  said  township,  within 
iwenty  days  after,  (o  nipke  a  notice  in  writing,  describing  said  dist- 
rict»  and  appointing  a  time  and  place  for  the  first  district  meeting, 
and  deliver  said  writing  to  some  one  of  the  freeholders  or  inhabitants, 
liable  to  pay  taxes,  residing  in  said  district,  whose  duty  it  shall  bete 
notify  oach  freeholder  or  inhabitant  residing  in  snid  distinct,  qualified 
as  aforesaid,  by  rtading  such  notice  in   the   hearing  of  each   such 
freeholder  or  inhabitant,  or  leaving  a  copy  thereof  at  the  place  of  his 
abode,  at  Ua&t  six  davs  before  the  time  of  such  meeting;  and  if  any 
such  freeholder  or  inhabitimt  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  give  such  no- 
tice, he  shall  pay  a  fine  of  five  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  the  same 
manner,  and  tor  the  same  use  ns  is  provided  in  the  third  section  of 
this  act-     tiuch  district  meeting  shall  have  power,  when  so  convened, 
by  the  major  part  of  the  persons  so  met,  to  adjourn  from  time  to 
time,  as  occusion  may  require,  and  to  fix  on  a  time  and  place  to  hold 
their  future  annual  meeting,  which  annual  meeting  they  are  hereby 
authorized  and  required  to  hold,  and  to  alter  and  change  the  time 
and  place  of  holding  such  annual  meeting,  as  they  or  a  majority  of 
them,  at  any  legal  meetings  may  think  proper.     And  at  such  first 
meeting,  or  at  any  future  meeting,  the  said  freeholders  and  inhabit- 
anU*,  or  a  majority  of  them  so  met,  are  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  appoint  a  moderator  for  the  time  being,  to  designate  a  aitc 
for  their  school  house,  to  vote  a  tax  on  the  resident  inhabitants  of 
such  district,  as  a  majority  present  shall  deciu  sufficient,  to  purchase 
a  suitable  site  for  their  school  house,  and  build,  keep  in  repair,  and 
ftimish  it  with  necessary  fuel  and  appendages;  also  to  choose  three 
trustees  to  manage  the  concerns  of  said  district,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  build  and  ke  p  in  repair  their  school  house,  nnd  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  agree  with  and  employ  instructors, 
and  to  pay  them;  also  to  chooae  one  district  clerk,  to  keep  the  recocds 
and  doings  of  said  meeting,  whose  doings  shall  be  good  in  law,  who 
shall  be  qualified  by  oath  or  affirmation,  as  the  several   township 
derks  are;  likewise  one  collector,  who  shall  have  the  same  p  wer 
and  authority,  and  have  the  same  fees  for  collecting,  and  be  subject 
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to  the  same  rales,  reflations  and  duties,  as  respects  the  boBtneiia'of 
the  district,  which  by  law  appertHiaeth  to  the  collectors  of  towc^bifiB 
in  this  territory;  and  the  said  trustees,  clerks  and  collectors  shall  not 
be  compelled  to  serve  more  than  one  year  at  any  one  time;  and  it 
shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  trustees  of  each  distriot,  as  soon  as 
may  be,  after  the  trustees  have  voted  a  tax,  to  make  a  rate  bill  or 
tax  lint,  which  sbali  raise  the  sura  voted,  with  four  cents  on  a  dollar 
for  collector's  fees,  on  all  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  said  distrieti 
agreeably  to  the  levy  on  which  the  township  tax  was  levied  thepR- 
eedin^  year,  and  annex  to  the  said  tax  list  or  rate  bill,  a  warrant, 
which  warrant  shall  be  substantially  as  followeth: 
County  of    .      >   ^^ 

To  ,  Collector  of  the  district,  in  the  town  of 
,in  the  county  aforesaid,  Greeting:— In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  you  are  hereby  reauired  and  commanded 
to  collect  from  each  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  district,  the  several 
sums  of  money  written  opposite  to  the  names  of  each  of  said  inhabi- 
tants, in  the  annexed  tax  list,  and  within days,  after  receiving  this 

warrant,  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  money  by  you  collected,  into  the 
hands  of  the  trustees  of  said  district,  or  some  one  of  them,  and  take 
their  or  his  receipt  therefor.  And  if  any  one  or  more  of  said  inhabi- 
tants shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  the  sum,  you  are  hereby  further 
oommanded  to  levy  on  the  goods  and  chattels  of  each  delinquenti 
and  make  sale  thereof,  according  to  law.  Given  under  our  hands 
and  seals,  this  day  of  182  . 


L.  8.]  }  Tl 


^     Trustees. 

L.  S.]  ) 

In  182S  Congress  authoriEed  the  Governor  and  Council  to  ii^ 
charge  of  the  school  sections,  to  protect  them  from  waste  and  injury» 
and  to  provide  by  law  for  leasing  them.  In  1833  the  school  law  of 
1828  was  repealed  and  another  act  passed,  which  provided  for  the 
election  of  three  commissioners  of  schools  and  ten  inspectors,  whose 
duties  were  similar  to  those  of  inspectors  under  the  present  law. 
They  were  charged  with  the  protection  of  section  16,  with  power  to 
lease  and  manage  it,  in  whatever  manner  they  deemed  best  calcula- 
ted to  enhance  its  value.  Any  moneys  arising  from  such  care  and 
management  were  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools. 
The  mode  of  taxation  to  build  a  school  house,  after  a  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  approved  of  the  estimate  of  expense,  was  similar  to  later 
proTisions,  requiring  the  directors  oi  districts  to  obtain  a  transcript 
•f  so  much  of  the  last  assessment  roll  of  the  township  as  related  to 
kis  district,  and  to  add  to  it  all  the  property  of  persons  who  had  be> 
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eome  residents,  and  of  re»ident<  who  had  purchased  i^inr.c  the  last 
a88e85ment  roll  wns  madf. 

A  hamatie  prOTWton  of  the  ^tv  gara  discreffon  to  diTi*ctnri<,  when- 
ever  there  wns  wiLhin  any  di-lric%  nny  poor  and  in'ULjf-nt  person 
unable  to  pay  for  tho  instructioo  of  bis  or  her  cliiMn  n,  or  where 
there  were  poor  children  without  parents,  to  order  surh  children  to 
be  instructed  at  the  school,  and  the  expense  of  su^^h  in^frucrion  was 
defrayed  by  tax  upon  the  property  of  the  disiriot. 

This  law  gave  authority  to  the  seveml  oommie^  si  oners  of  fld  joining 
town^^hips  to  constitute  and  establish  conjointly  -cliool  fli-^tricis  on 
tbe  lioe  dividing  such  townships.  It  also  auth>iriz«'d  the  appoint- 
ment of  some  person,  by  the  governor  of  the  territory,  ;is  'Superin- 
tendent of  common  schools,"  who  had  authority  U)  t.lu-  Mipi  r\ision 
of  section  16,  and  all  fractional  sections  for  ihe  use  of  .«<.li(>i>l>,  where 
trustees  or  commissioners  ha  I  not  been  chosen.  7^lu'  -lirtoiors  of 
districts  were  to  report  to  the  Superintendent,  the  \vli<»!('  run: her  of 
aeholars  taught  in  the  district  for  three  months,  nnl  :\uy  iirMiiional 
time,  together  with  the  amount  of  moneys  received  fntn  ih'*  eommis- 
soners.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Superintendmt  to  n  port  an- 
naally  to  the  Legislative  Council,  the  number  of  scholars  tnuMrht  the 
condition  of  the  school  hind.t,  suits  or  actions  brouL^liL  aiul  moneys 
arising  from  this  and  other  sources,  and  wh  'tevcr  el>e  might  to  him 
appear  necessary,  concerning  the  lands  and  the  c(*n  iiuon  of  the 
schools. 

In  1 835,  the  same  year  in  which  the  law  was  p  ssed  to  form  a 
eonstitntion  and  state  government,  an  amendment  to  the  etof  183:), 
made  it  the  duly  of  the  school  commi>sioner^  to  ni  he  y  Mriy  <livi- 
dends  of  all  moneys  coming  into  their  hands  by  virm*  of  «]]•  ir  utrice, 
tor  rents  or  damages  done  to  section  IH,  and  di>iriSii'e  ;in  f  )>  y  over 
the  amount  to  the  directors,  in  proportion  to  the  luim^t  r  of  M-hol  rs 
taught,  according  to  thii  provisions  of  the  law  of  18  .'V  This  niend- 
Bent  repealed  the  sections  of  the  previous  a<t  lel  'ii  _^  ■<-  h-  "  upt-r- 
mtendent,  and  provided  for  hU  appointment  hy  t!  t  (]  r.  <  r.  'i-  ?\  :Mid 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legisla'uie.  w-  !  ]  .  t.  -a*  rs 
ftnd  dutit-8  as  before. 

During  the  year  [1836  ]  the  peopV  of  'hi-  T.  :;•  la 

Mouitntion  and  formed  a  State  goven<ment.     T!.-  •  r  -        .    >*  iho 
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conrention  .submitted  to  Congress  the  £i^lowiiig  propositions  in  rela« 
tion  to  edacational  funds: 

First.  That  section  numbered  sixteeti  in  every  township  of  the 
public  lands,  and  where  such  section  has  been  sold  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of,  other  lands  equivalent  thereto,  and  as  contiguous  as  may 
be,  shall  be  granted  to  the  State  for  the  use  of  schools. 

Second.  1  hat  the  serenty-two  sections  of  land  set  apart  and  wt- 
served  for  the  use  and  support  of  a  university  by  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  on  the  twentieth  day  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty* 
SIX,  entitled  "an  act  concerning  a  seminary  of  learning  in  the  Territory 
of  Michigan/'  are  hereby  granted  and  conveyed  to  the  State,  lo  be 
appropriared  solely  to  the  use  and  support  of  such  university,  in  sock 
mi^nner  as  the  Legislature  may  prescribe:  And  provided  aUo,  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  impair  or  aieet 
in  any  way  the  rights  of  any  person  or  persons  claiming  any  of  said 
seventy 'two  sections  of  land,  under  contract  or  grant  from  said  uni- 
versity. 

These  propositions  became  subsequently  a  part  of  the  ordinance 
admitting  Michigan  into  the  Union  and  form  the  basis  upon  which 
rests  the  educational  system  of  the  State.  Previous  to  the  admissioa 
of  Michigan,  the  other  States  of  the  Korthwcst  Territory  took  the 
grant  of  the  school  section  "to  each  totcnship  respectivdy  in  the  State 
for  the  use  of  schools,*'  or  ^to  the  State  for  the  use  olthe  vihMtanb 
of  the  township  for  tlie  use  of  schools.''  The  difficulties  under  which 
these  states  had  labored  in  making  the  fund  available  and  effective 
for  educational  purposes,  were  avoided  in  the  ordinance  admitting 
Michigan  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  for 
a  better  order  of  things,  the  results  of  which  have  been  witnessed 
with  abundant  satisfaction  during  the  sixteen  years  of  its  existence. 
In  no  other  State  of  the  Union,  under  all  circumstances,  has  education 
been  so  amply  and  abundantly  sustained  by  a  sure  and  steadily  in- 
creasing  fund.  This  great  advantage  has  beon  secured,  as  facts  will 
demonstrate,  from  two  causes:  the  taking  of  the  grant  to  the  State 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  all  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  to 
the  constitutional  provision  subsequently  adopted,  ci-eating  a  distinct 
and  separate  department  of  public  instruction. 

A  question  involving  a  claim  of  great  magnitude,  however,  has 
been  raised  as  to  the  subsequent  and  existing  rights  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  townships  under  the  ordinance  of  Congress,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  alleged  departure  from  its  original  terms.    Duringltbe 
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aenatoria]  term  of  Gov.  Woodbridge  in  the  Congrera  of  the  Uxkbed 
States,  he  eloquently  and  ablj  maintnined  the  right  and  justice  of 
afttither  claim  on  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  individual  inhabitants 
of  townships,  and  at  three  different  sesmons  introduced  and  got 
nwcessfally  through  the  Senate   a  bill  granting  a  million  and  a 
half  of  acres  of  land  to  the  State,  Rustaining  it  before  that  body  on 
the  ground  of  a  want  of  fi^ir  equivalent  for  the  rights  of  taxation 
wbieb  the  State  had  given  up  in  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance  of 
admission,  still  leaving  untouched  all  question  of  compensation  to  the 
inhabitants  respectively  of  the  several  townships.      The  question 
may  yet  in  the  view  of  many,  become  important  to  Michigan  asd 
oiher  States*,  which  have  been  admitted  under  similar  provisions. 
Should  it  become  so  or  not,  it  is  a  subject  which  deserves  to  be  gen- 
erally understood,  or  at  alt  events  not  lost  eight  of,  as  a  part  of  the 
Wstory  of  our  legislation.    The  substance  of  the  ground  thus  as- 
snmed  is,  that  the  provision  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Congress  of  1785, 
unounts  to  a  solemn  covenant  with  each  purchaser  and  settler  that 
he  should  be  forever  entitled  to  the  usufruct  of  that  fund,  with  the 
other  settlers  in  the  township,  as  a  means  of  educating  their  children 
•«^  such  township;  that  every  man  who  buys  a  lot  of  land  and 
Fys  for  it,  buys  with  it  the  right  to  his  proportion  of  the  use  of  sec- 
uon  16  within  his  township^  establishing  thereby  a  claim  of  great 
■^ilnde  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  surveyed  township; 
wat  the  right  to  taxation  is  a  right  which  no  State  may  surrender  or 
wrogate;  that  if  the  right  may  be  commuted  for  or  surrendered  for 
w  equivaUnt,  no  just  equivalent  has  been  rendered,  and  nothing 
IjaiDed  but  what  was  before  guaranteed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
townships;  that  the  equitable  and  available  right — the  use — the 
•eneficiary  interest  in  it  had  passed  from  Congress;  that  in  the  case 
w  Michigan,  Congress  had  resumed  that  which  it  had  before  sold, 
iothe  porchasers  of  its  wild  lands,  as  if  it  were  an  equivalent  for  the 
«*iTrender  by  the  State  of  the  brightest  jewel  of  its  sovereignty — the 
^^  of  taxation — ^no  matter  how  the  State  may  have  been  required 
^ttpose  of  these  lands;  in  short  that  the  resulting  rights  of  the 
F'ople  of  the  townships  were  the  same,  as  if  it  were  a  case  between 
^  individuals,  where  either  the  second  conveyance  by  the  trustee 
^Id  be  pronounced  void,  or  an  adequate  indemnity  for  the  right 
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taken,  would  be  decreed.  The  consideratioas  howerei'i  which  u- 
ducel  the  Dctioa  of  the  cohfiDUod  which  gai^e  its  assent  to  the 
ordinitice  of  aimission  en^ra'ing  the  giant  of  the  school  laids  to 
the  8tar«,  were  hased  upon  the  li^ht  of  exjperieooe  afifonied  in  the 
eduoatioaal  history  of  the  other  Statt^s  of  the  >Jorth  West  Tha 
States  of  Ohio,  ladiana  and  Illinois  had  r&«erved  the  grant  to  tk 
inhabitants  of  the  township;  such  inhabitaats  exercising  over  the 
seotion  16  the  dmies  and  powerj^  of  a  landlord,  and  disposing  of  it 
by  Tote;  such  management  requiring  a  multiplicity  of  officers  vitk- 
ont  any  identity  of  purpose^  and  without  the  authority  or  means  to 
consolidate  their  action  to  produce  an  equal  amount  of  benefit  toil 
the  citizens.  The  history  of  the  educational  affairs  of  these  Statei 
afforded  practical  evidence,  [even  if  it  was  a  doubtful  assumption 
that  these  States  possessed  the  right  to  take  the  grant  to  the  State,] 
that  the  management  and  disposition  of  these  sections  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  townships  was  a  source  of  difficulty,  embarrassment  and 
expense,  fatal  to  the  success  of  any  educational  achievement  worthy 
of  the  people,  or  productive  to  them  of  the  greatest  amount  of  good 

Such  considerations  afford  satisfactory  grounds  for  the  action  of 
our  own  Convention,  in  submitting  aifferent  terms  to  Congress  for  its 
assent,  and  to  the  people  for  their  sanction.  In  taking  the  grant  to 
the  Stitc,  it  avoided  a  multiplicity  of  officers  otherwise  located  vi 
different  counties;  it  contributed  and  is  still  contributing  in  an 
unexampled  manner  to  the  education  of  all  the  youth  of  the  whole 
State;  it  has  saved  many  townships  from  asking  legislative  aid, 
where  the  school  section  was  unavailable,  either  from  prior  locations 
by  actual  settlers,  as  was  the  case  in  the  counties  of  Wayne,  Macomb 
and  Monroe,  or  where  the  section  was  covered  with  heavy  timber, 
which  prolonged  the  event  of  its  being  cleared  for  a  series  of  years; 
and  in  many  instances,  saving  not  only  time,  labor  and  expense,  but 
the  means  of  education  itself,  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  townships 
where  the  section  was  entirely  unavailable  from  natural  causes,  and 
relievini:  the  inhabitants  in  such  cases  from  the  manan^ement  of 
equivalent  sections,  at  a  distance  from  their  townships. 

In  t  iking  the  grant  to  the  State,  there  was  a  higher  principle  of 
equity  invoKed  in  relation  to  the  whole  people,  than  would  have  ob- 
tained, had  Congress  refused  it^  assent  to  the  terms  demanded  in  the 
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ordbiDoe  of  the  Convention.  If  the  origiaal  faith  of  Congresa 
fldgbt  be  coasidered  as  pledged  to  the  townships,  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  our  constitution,  the  inhabitants  bj  their  votes  in  adop- 
lii^  that  instrument,  decided  in  favor  of  a  consolidation  of  the  fund 
uA  its  management  by  the  legislature,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all 
Ae  townships.  Nor  was  such  policy  rendered  less  sound  by  the 
idoption  of  a  system  which  avoided  the  repeated  applications  to 
CsngresB  which  hare  arisen  in  other  States,  and  which  left  all  ques- 
tions connected  with  these  lands,  to  be  settled  by  Congress  and  the 
Stasia  its  savereign  capacity,  rather  than  by  township  jurisdictional 
saboplinate  in  their  will  and  power,  to  the  higher  and  more  general 
interests  of  the  whole  people. 

The  step  thus  early  taken  by  the  Old  Congress,  whieh  so  mate- 
rially  aided  in  increasing  the  settlement  of  the  western  country,  and 
providing  it  with  the  permanent  means  of  education,  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  Congress  in  later  days,  in  providing  for  territorial  govern- 
ments. For  the  government  of  Oregon,  two  sections  were  set  apart 
for  school  purposes.  The  grant  of  an  additional  school  section  to 
Aenew  territories  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Walker,  while 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  his  comprehen- 
rire  and  liberal  views  of  the  subject,  are  worthy  of  a  place  upon  the 
record  of  the  future  educational  history  of  the  United  States. 

"This  grant  to  each  of  the  new  States,**  says  Mr.  Walker  in  his  report 
lo  Congress,  **of  one  section  of  the  public  lands  in  each  township,  was 
dengned  to  secure  the  benefit  of  education  to  all  the  children  of  that 
township.  This  object  has  failed  to  a^reat  extent,  because  one  sec- 
tion in  the  centre  of  a  township,  six  miles  square,  is  too  distant  from 
XQany  of  the  sections  to  furnish  a  school  to  which  all  can  resort,  and 
becaase  as  a  pecuniary  provision  it  is  inadequate.  The  grant  of  one 
Beetion  for  every  section  in  such  Quarter  township  would  be  sufiScient, 
]»hilst  the  central  location  would  be  adjacent  to  every  other  section 
itt  snch  quarter  township,  bringing  the  school  house  within  the  im- 
mediate vicinage  of  every  child  within  its  limits.  Congress,  to  some 
extent,  adopted  the  recommendation  of  granting  two  school  sections 
instead  of  one,  for  education  in  Oregon,  but  even  thus  extended,  the 
Rnat  is  still  inadequate  in  amount,  whilst  the  location  is  too  remote 
w  a  school  which  all  can  attend.  This  subject  is  again  presented 
lo  Congress,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  shall  be  extended  to 
California  and  New  Mexico,  and  also  to  the  other  new  states  and 
territories  composing  the  public  domain.  Even  as  a  subject  of  rev- 
^ue,  such  grants  would  more  than  refund  their  value  to  the  govern- 
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leat,  as  uacli  ^unrUT  township  is  composed  of  ain^  fctioiw,  of 
rhich  tbe  centrsl  sectioQ  would  be  granted  fur  schools,  and  each  of 
tie  rcmainiDg  eight  kc lions  would  be  adjacent,  to  that  panted.  Tb« 
ight  sections  thus  located,  and  each  adjoining  a  school  section  nonld 
e  of  greater  valine  than  when  separnted  by  many  miles  from  snck 
ppotiuoities,  and  the  thirty-two  sectiona  of  one  entire  township 
rolud  bring  a  Inr^'er  prict;  to  the  govi'rnmcnt  than  thirty -five  sections 
«t  of  thirty-six,  when  one  section  imly,  so  remote  from  the  rest, 
raa  granted  for  soch  a  purpose.  The  public  domttio  would  then  be 
attled  At  an  earlier  penod,  and  yielding  larger  products,  ihuK  boob 
nfincnt  our  exports  and  imports,  with  a  correspondent  increase  of 
erenuc  from  dulies. 

"Ihe  greater  diffusion  of  education  would  increase  the  power  of 
liad  and  knowledge  applied  to  our  industrial  pursuits,  and  augmtat 
I  this  way  a)^,  the  products  and  wealth  of  the  nation.  Each  State 
I  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  crery  other,  for  the  represenla- 
iv«t  of  the  whole,  regulate  by  their  Totes,  the  Measnreti  of  the  UnioB, 
rbich  must  be  happy  and  prosperous  in  pn^rlion  as  its  councils  ue 
;oided  by  more  enlightened  views,  resulting  from  the  more  universal 
iffasion  of  Ltciiir,  and  Ktowlrooe  and  Edvcation." 


Tlieae  arc  Ihu  scndments  of  ■  great  Statesman,  speaking  of  ed«< 
atioD,  and  the  means  of  its  permanent  support  and  spread,  u  the 
lain  spring  of  national  progress  and  greaUies.s  in  its  intimate  eon- 
.ection  not  only  with  the  intellectual  power,  but  with  the  wealth  of 
tte  country  applied  to  its  industrial  pursuits.  But  the  "failure  is 
be  object  of  the  grnut"  is  attributable  in  a  groat  degree  to  other 
auses  than  to  those  assigned  by  Mr.  Walker.  These  causes  hare 
Uisisted  in  the  manner  of  taking  Uio  grant  and  in  the  want  of  a  »e- 
•rate  officer  of  public  instmction,  with  geDentl  supervision  of  the 
ubject  of  education.  Whatever  may  have  been  tbe  failare  in  other 
{tales,  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Walker  do  not  apply  in  this  respect,  U 
«r  condition  of  things,  but  furnish  a  strong  uguroent  in  ani^Mrt  of 
lie  action  of  our  own  State  in  taking  the  grant  to  itself,  whaterer 
laim  may  be  supposed  to  arise  in  favor  of  the  inhabitants  oi  tb« 
»wnships. 

Facts  demonstrate  that  there  has  been  no  such  thing  as /oi/ur*  ia 
[iCHiOAN,  in  the  object  of  the  grant,  either  as  a  pecuniary  provisioa 
T  as  a  means  of  affording  the  blessings  of  general  education.  Ot 
he  other  hand,  comparison  may  be  challenged  in  this  respect,  witi 
be  educational  system  and  progress  of  any  other  State  in  the  Un- 
>D.     Our    fund  for  tbe  support  of  primary  schools,  after  a  lapse  of 


only  fifteen  years  of  our  existooci;  as  a  8tak',  amounting  to  nearly  a 
million  of  dollars,  the  interest  of  which,  with  a  principal  rapidly  ac- 
eming  from  the  sales  of  the  lands  granted  for  the  purpose,  is  annuaUy 
distributed  throughout  the  whole  State,  Affording  aid  to  all  sections, 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  while  the  school  system  itself  is  meet- 
ing the  educational  wants  of  all,  and  successfully  carrying  forward 
the  objects  of  the  great  mission,  it  is  destined  to  accomplish. 

The  manner  of  the  grant  bemg  fixed  by  the  assent  of  Congreaa 

aod  the  people  of  Michigan,  the  next  question  of  historical  impor« 

lanee,  is  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutional  provisions  on  the  sub- 

jeet  of  education.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  proceedings  of  the 

first  ConTention  have  not  been  preserved,  so  as  to  be  accessible  to 

public  inspection.     There  wns,  however,  no  debate  in  relation  to  the 

importance  of  making  suitable  provision  for  Public  Instruction.    A 

committee  was  appointed  to  draft  an  article,  of  which  Isaac  E.  Cra- 

ry,  of  Calhoun,  was  chairman.     It  was  reported  on  the  second  day 

of  June,  1835,  and  was  adopted  substantially  as  it  came  from  the 

hands  of  the  committee.     As  reported  to  the  convention,  the  article 

provided  for  u  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction.     When  the  article 

came  up  in  Convention.  Judge  Woodbridge  remarked  that  be  had 

read  it,  and  although  it  was  new  and  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 

constitution,  yet  he  was  inclined  to  give  il  his  support,  if  the  chairman 

of  the  committee  would  consent  to  make  one  olteration,  viz:  to  strike 

out  the   word  -'Secretary,'*   and   insert  '- Suporinteadenf      The 

chairman  remarked  that  the  report   was  beyond   his  control,  but  if 

there  was  no  objection  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  Convention* 

kk  order  to  se  jure  the  support  of  the  member  from  Wayne,  he  wouM 

readily  consent  to  the  chhnge.     The  change  was  accordingly  made. 

The  article,  as  reported,  provided  for  a  library  in  each  school  dis-  > 
Irict.  This  was  amended  in  Convention,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
President,  by  striking  out  the  words  **•  school  district,"  and  inserting 
"township."  The  article  being  then  referred  to  the  committee  on 
phraseology  and  revision,  the  words  **  at  least,"  were  inserted,  where 
they  appear  in  the  old  constitution;  and  the  article  thus  passed,  secu- 
ring by  this  slight  addition  and  change,  the  establishment,  by  subse- 
fuent  legislation,  of  libraries  in  every  sckooi  district.  The  following 
b  the  oonsUtutional  article  adopted  in  18S5: 
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The  Gav<;rnor  sIihII  oominiitt:.  and  by  and  with  the  «lTi»e 
cotueol  of  ihe  Lc^jUltimre,  in  joiut  vote,  shall  nppoint  a  Saptr- 
ulent  of  I'ublic  Instru<:ti«n,  wlio  Hhall  huld  hie  ofGrc  for  iwo 
'V  and  whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  hiw. 
.  The  L^slaiure  shnll  encoumge,  by  all  Huiublc  meann,  Uk 
notion  of  inl«ll«ctnal,  scienlifical  and  ngrieultural  improvemeoi. 

proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  herenfter  may  be  granl- 
t>y  ihe  United  Staler  to  ih'u  Suite  for  ihe  <iipporl  of  schooh, 
:h  Hhall  hereafter  be  sold  or  disposed  oC  shall  be  and  remain  i 
lelual  fond;  (he  interejii  of  which,  together  wj[h  the  reoia  of  ali 
1  unsold  lands,  shall  br  inviohibly  appropriated  to  ihe  support  of 
■ols  throughout  the  8tntr. 

.  Tb«  Legislaiuro  shall  provide  tor  a  system  of  common  «cbo(ds 
vhich  a  school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  school 
rict  at  leust  three  months  in  every  year;  and  nny  school  dictrict 
eciing  to  keep  up  and  support  such  n  school  mav  be  depnvtdof 
qsal  proportion  of  the  interest  of  the  public  fund 
,  As  aoon  a*  th«  circumslauces  of  the  State  will  permit,  the  ht- 
iture  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  of  libraries;  oue  at  least 

CBch  towDship:  »nd  the  money  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons 
n  equivalent  for  exemption  from  military  duly,  and  the  clear  pro- 
la  of  all  finea  aawsi^cd  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of 
penal  laws,  shsll  be  exclusively  applied  for  the  -nippon  of  said 

The  Legislature  shall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  improM- 
t  or  other  disposition  of  such  lands  a«  have  been  or  may  IwM- 
'  be  reserved  or  granted  by  the  United  Stales  to  this  State  for  the ' 
>orl  of  a  University;  and  the  funds  accruing  from  the  rents  or 
of  such  lands,  or  from  any  other  source  lor  the  purpoae  afore- 
,  aball  be  and  remain  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  said 
fersilj,  with  such  branches  as  the  public  convenience  may  her«- 
'  demand  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  the  arts  and  scienma, 
a«  may  be  authorized  by  the  term*  of  such  grant;  and  it  A^ 
le  duty  of  the  Legislature,  as  soon  aa  may  be,  to  provide  efltcl- 
neans  for  the  improvement  and  permanent  «ecurity  of  (he  fiuMis 
lid  University. 

le  BTBTKM  OF  PTBLic  iKSTRucTioN  whlch  was  intended  to  be  e«- 
sbed  by  the  fraroers  of  the  constitution,  the  conception  of  lb« 
!,  its  province,  itfi  powers  and  duties  were  derived  Irom  Prussia. 
I  system  consisted  of  three  degrees.  Primary  instruction,  cor- 
mdJQg  to  our  district  schools;  secondary  instruction,  commn- 
ed  in  schools  called  Gymnasia,  and  (lie  highest  insimctioa 
unnicated  in  the  Universities.  The  superintendence  of  this  endrc 
m,  which  was  formed  in  1913.  was  entrusted  to  a  Minisler  «f 
,  called  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  embraced  every 
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thing  which  belonged  to  t)ie  moral  and  intelkctual  advaaoenient  of 
thepeofde. 

Tho  system  in  Michigan  was  intended  to  embrace  all  institutioM 
which  had  fur  their  object  the  instruction  of  youth,  comprising  the 
education  of  the  primary  school,  the  intermediate  class  of  school^ 
howeTer  denominated,  and  the  University.  The  idea  of  the  framers  of 
the  constitution  was  to  embrace  the  whole,  and  in  one  sense,  a  wider 
and  different  field  of  supervision  than  was  embraced  in  the  first  law 
estaUished  under  it-^a  wider,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  high  and 
peculiar  signification  of  Public  Instruction;  and  different,  in  the  ab^ 
sense  of  any  connection  of  the  Superintetident  with  the  dispositiai 
of  the  lands,  or  management  of  the  funds  granted  for  the  support  of 
edneaticci.  The  Prussian  principle  upon  which  the  eonstitntioBd 
pronsioiiB  of  Michigan  were  based,  assarted  the  fact  ''that  evetj 
Slate  needs  a  separate  ofileer  of  Publio  InstnictioQ,  and  that  th«t« 
should  be  nothing  to  divert  his  attenlion  from  the  general  supervision 
of  edueation.''  Under  that  system  this  officer  devotes  his  whd* 
time  to  schools  and  the  subject  of  education.  The  creation  of  such 
an  officer  was  intended  in  the  adoption  of  our  own  constitution.  Its 
iiramers  looked  to  this  officer  for  a  general  supervision  not  only  of 
primary  schools,  but  of  the  university,  of  colleges,  academies,  high 
schools  and  all  schools,  established  or  to  be  established  throughout 
the  State.  True,  the  government  of  these  institutions  were  to*  be 
oenfided  to  the  management  and  control  of  local  offieers^  adapted  tm 
the  character  and  wants  of  each — ^but  over  all,  as  representmg  the 
goardian  watchfulness  and  interest  of  the  State,  was  intended  to  be 
the  general  officer  of  Public  Instruetiott,  accumulating  all  the  mate- 
rial of  this  congregated  effort,  and  laying  it  in  embodied  form  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  people  and  their  legislatures;  devising  and  mar 
turing  plans  for  improvement;  requiring  lull  informatkm  in  every 
particular  relating  to  the  annual  condition  and  progress  of  all  these 
iaatitutiona;  preparing  suitable  forms  of  procedure  for  the  expedition 
and  correct  transacti<m  of  business;  suggesting  the  wants  of  tka 
system,  and  perfecting  its  details  where  it  was  found  to  be  wanting; 
gmag  his  support  to  the  labors  of  officers  entrusted  with  the  eareef 
•ehools;  impressing  the  Importance  of  edncatbn  by  public  lectorei 
sad.personal  visitations  in  the  various  counties  and  districts;  infusing 


lb  ud  Mai,  and  ipreadiDg  inrormalion  among  alt;  Bfaowing  the  re- 
rardB  of  labor;  and  hj  ihc  energy  of  hie  exertions,  in  comoKm  witt 
tiiera,  and  rrom  advantage  of  position  in  acquiring  Icnovledge,  en- 
oring  pn>greBsioi)  In  all  that  relates  to  educational,  intellectual  and 
■oral  BcbierenieDt. 

This  was  the  field  laid  out  by  the  framtrs  of  the  coniiitutioD.  It 
rM  conceived  to  be  sufficiently  responsible  and  arduous;  snfficieaUy 
'Ht  and  comprehensive,  to  engage  every  moment  of  time  and  coo- 
ideration,  to  employ  t^e  entire  thought  and  labor  of  ono  roan,  is 
Icrriting  the  means  of  bringing  into  perfecUon  a  system  so  enlarged 
■d  commanding;  embracing  full  knowledge  of  education  and  ila 
irogress  among  tb«  people,  in  wbataocver  form  and  shape  h  was 
roiUng  its  way;  by  pnblic  grant,  or  private  endowment,  by  8t*te 
■BlrosBge,  or  by  indit^tdnal  exertion  or  mnnifioenoe.  The  hislofy  of 
«r  State  legislation  will  demonatrale  how  this  oonoeption  baa  beaa 
lUed,  and  what  pr<^rcM  haa  been  made  in  Michigan  lowards  the 
l«Ydopement  and  perfection  uf  a  Stbtsm  or  PtritLic  iHsnnjcneii. 

STATE  LEGISLATION. 
1830. 

KXTBACT   tnOM    tlOV.   MASOS'S  nRST   lilEi>SAtiK. 

Ours  is  Hsid  to  be  a  government  fiinnded  on  intelligence  and 
aormlity,  and  no  political  axiom  can  be  more  beautifiilly  tme.  Han 
he  rights  of  all  are  equal,  and  the  people  tbemsclvea  are  the  primuy 
ourcb  of  all  povrer.  Our  inatimiiona  liave  levelled  the  artificial  dts- 
inetions  existing  rn  the  societies  of  other  countries,  and  have  left 
ipen  to  every  one,  the  avennea  to  diatinotion  and  hon«r.  PnUie 
ipinion  direols  the  course  which  our  government  pursues,  and  ao 
>ng  aa  the  people  are  enlightened,  that  direction  will  never  be  mia- 
[iven.  It  becomes,  then,  your  imperious  duty,  to  secure  to  the 
Itale,  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  This  can  in  no  wise  be  no 
ertaiuly  effected,  as  by  the  perfect  organiEStion  of  a  uniform  and 
iberat  system  of  common  schools.  Tour  attenuon  is  therefore  called 
D  the  effeciUB^on  oF  a  perfect  school  syelem,  open  to  all  claa8ea,aa 
he  surest  basis  of  public  happineas  and  prosperity. 

The  constituliou  declares  that  the  Iegi!>l8turc  shall  provide  a  ayi- 
sm  of  common  schools  by  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  up  and  snp- 
lorted  in  eaeh  school  diatriet  at  least  three  months  m  every  TW; 
ad  it  also  provides  iar  the  appointiiientof  a  Superintendent  of  Pab< 
10  Initrnelion.  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  direct  and  superintend  said 
•hools.    Under  the  direction  of  the  government,  sectioa  16  in  eaoh 
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tovnallip  is  recerved  for  scbook,  aed  usder  the  set  of  Ooiigrtn»  of 
JaDoarj  20,  1826,  72  sections-  of  land  are  re8erved  for  the  uae  haA 
support  of  the  Univeraity  of  MichigMn.  Fortjnine  sectioiw  of  the 
XJniverBity  lands  have  been  locntcd.  wnd  consist  of  Fome  of  the  most 
Taluable  tracts  on  the  peninsula  of  Michigan.  I  w<nikl  siiffgestthal 
ihe  proper  authority  be  requested  to  mnke  the  renoaining  locatioiia. 
These  locations  will,  when  brought  under  the  control  of  the  8ute, 
pbce  the  University  of  Michigan,  among  the  wealthiest  inslitut ions  of 
the  country,  and  under  a  proper  direction,  render  it  an  ornament  and 
honor  to  the  West. 


On  the  16th  of  July,  Mr.  Whipple,  from  the  committee  on  ednea- 
6on,  to  whom  had  been  referred  a  resdolkm  of  the  House  of  RepN 
letenttttives,  instructing  them  to  report  whether  any  law  be  nec^saa- 
ij  to  give  effect  to  the  constitution,  regarding  the  subject  of  ■  educa- 
tion, reported  that  full  and  complete  effect  could  not  be  given  at  tfaia 
aeeaion  to  an  article  respecting  it — that  in  legislating  upon  a  subject 
of  such  vital  importance,  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  should 
be  goftrded — that  no  measures  should  be  taken  without  the  greatest 
eonaideraUon;  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  appreciating  the 
vast  importance  of  a  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge,  so  necessary 
to  the  very  existence  of  a  republican  government,  had  granted  to  the 
State,  lands,  not  only  for  supporting  an  extended  system  of  conunon 
schools,  but  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  University — ^that  the  fra- 
mers  of  the  constitution,  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  sub^ 
ject,  with  wise  forecast,  had  adopted  an  article  intended  to  protect  the 
fund  from  being  diverted,  and  made  other  general  provisions,  weQ 
adapted  to  attain  the  great  end  sought  to  be  accomplished — that  the 
committee  did  not  think  it  expedient  then  to  recommend  the  adoption 
of  any  system  of  instruction,  but   had  provided  a  bill  for  collecting 
siieb  information  as  would  enable  their  successors  to  act  understand- 
Bigfy,  and  hoped  that  by  an  efficient  and  well  digested  system  to  be 
devised  thereafter,  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  people 
would  be  improved,  their  happiness  promoted,  and  their  liberties  et- 
tabhshed  on  a  firm  foundation.     The  bill  thus  introduced,  resulted  h^ 
the  aci  of  July  26,  1836,  a  summiry  of  which  is  embraced  in  the 
fint  report  made  under  it,  by   the  officer  chiirged  with  that  duty. 
On  the  same  day,  Rev.  John  D.  Pigroi  whs  nominated  by  the  Guv- 
eiBor  for  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instrueiioo,  and 


taoAj  continued  by  boih  Hoiuci  of  ibe  Legulmtura.  To  <fcw 
nan  was  confided,  by  the  act  referred  to,  the  responsible  dvtj, 
;  otlier  tlungi,  of  preparing  a  system  for  common  tcfaoo)«,  and 
fof  a  Univeraity  and  its  branches. 


KXTXACT  FKO;«  GOV.   HAHOK  a    SIU.'UIID    MtLsHkC.H. 

:  SuperintendeDl  of  Public  lostructioD  will  retiorl  to  yoti  a 
1  for  ibe  goTenimenl  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
)  orji^iaation  of  the  primar;  schools  of  the  Slato.  I  caonot, 
cr,  (tismiss  tbe  mbject  ol  education  without  uDdcavoriDg  to 
ts  upon  you  minds  the  truth,  thai  in  it,  is  embraced  tb«  moat 
aterests  of  oar  country,  and  thnl  uo  object  within  ihc  province 
ir  legislation,  shoald  demand  so  important  a  portion  of  your 
utd  attention.  The  State  fund  for  the  support  of  common 
a,  with  a  pmdcnt  Uusbuulry,  will  e^ual  our  utmost  wanU. 
Fnircrsity  of  Michigan  will  also  possess  an  endowment,  which 
nable  the  State  to  place  tlint  institution  upon  an  L-tuvation  of 
;ter  and  shuidiog  equal  to  that  of  any  similar  institution  in  tbs 
I  would  therefore  rec»mmeud  the  immediate  looaiioo  of  the 
rsity,  and  at  the  same  time-,  the  adoption  of  n  system  of  priraa- 
lools. 

Jie  orgnnitatiun  of  your  primary  schools,  which  are  the  found- 
upon  which  your  whole  system  of  education  must  hv  based, 
-St  measure  essential  to  their  success  and  good  govL-mment  is 
'ponrrxiirr  of  oood  teachers,  of  the  highest  character,  both 
and  intelleotual.  Liberal  salaries  should  be  allowed  the  in- 
at,  and  without  this,  you  may  rest  assured,  you  must  fail  in 
object;  as  individuals  in  all  respects  competent  to  the  charge  of 
tchools  will  be  excluded  from  tliem  by  tnc  pirsimoniousooGs  of 
•ompensaCion.  Lot  me  also  suggest  that  you  adopt  a  pbrma- 
AND  I'NiFOBM  sTANOARi)  Q¥  KOHkb  to  be  Used  in  the  schools, 
lat  in  the  studies  selected,  ihey  niriy,  ii>  as  great  an  extent  as 
cable,  embrace  the  useful  and  practical  inforniAlion  of  life. 
>ur  youth  be  taught  ibe  lii'^t  principles  in  morals,  in  M^icnoe, 
1  government,  commencing  thetr  studies  in  the  primary  schools, 
,ing  its  grades  ns  you  appro:ich  the  distinct  seminary,  and  con- 
ils  progress  till  you  arrive, nl  the  University,  By  this  system 
childron  will  acquire  practical  knowledge  for  after  life,  and  hare 
ed  in  (heir  minds  at  an  early  day,  their  dulius  as  citizens,  and 
!  all,  their  obllgalions  to  the  Scsrching  Power  of  another  world, 
contemplating  the  Past,  and  dwelling  on  the  Future,  we  arc  for- 
reminded  that  if  our  government  is  to  outlive  the  term  herato- 
illolted  to  Republics,  it  is  to  be  accoraplisbod  by  the  diffuskm  vf 
ledge  amongst  tl.e  people,  and  that  we  must  depend  upon  the 
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power  of  a  liberal  aiid  enlightoDedpublic  **  a6  tbo  palladium  of  a 
tree  government — the  sugis  of  our  Federal  existence/'  Let  us  not 
tmppoee  that  we  are  beyond  the  calamities  which  have  befallen  other 
nations.  Guard  the  education  of  the  vising  generation. '  Teach  them 
in  earliest  lessona  of  life>  the  great  principle  upon  which  their  gov- 
ernment was  founded,  and  keep  before  their  minds  those  scenes  of 
American  glory  which  have  cnicfly  contributed  to  immortalize  the 
American  name. 

STSTEM    OF  PrBLIC  INSTRUCTION — AS     REPORTED    BY  THE    9CPERINTEH- 

DXMT. 

The  plan  reported  defined  the  rights,  powers  and  duties  of  school 
districts — ^the  duties  of  district  officers — of  township  officers,  of 
school  inspectors,  and  of  townships — ^proposed  the  establishment  of 
libraries,  and  plans  for  school  houses — the  establishment  of  academies 
as  branches  of  the  University,  and  a  method  of  organisation  for  the 
University,  and  also  defined  the  duties  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instmction. 

The  officers  of  the  system  proposed  for  school  districts,  were 
moderator,  vice  moderator,  director  and  assessor,  and  three  township 
school  inspectors,  with  the  township  clerk  as  clerk  of  the  board. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  evinces 

the  high  estimation  in  which  that  officer  viewed  the  system  of  Frsb 

Schools,  as  connected  with  education  in  a  government  like  ours.     He 

says: 

'^It  has  been  said,  and  rightly  too,  that  common  schools  are  truly 
republican.  The  great  object  is  to  furnish  good  instruction  in  all 
the  elementary  and  common  branches  of  knowledge,  for  all  classes 
of  community,  as  ^ood  indeed  for  the  poorest  boy  of  the  State,  as  &e 
rich  man  can  furnish  for  his  children*  with  all  his  wealth.  The  object 
is  universal  education — the  edncaUon  of  every  individual  of  all  classes. 
The  great  thinff  which  has  rendered  the  Prussian  system,  so  popular 
and  efficient,  which  has  so  strongly  attached  it  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  made  it  an  essential  element  of  the  social  state,  is  its  truly 
republican  character.  It  is  this  feature  of  Free  Schools  which  has 
nurtured  and  preserved  pure  republicanism  in  our  own  land.  In 
the  public  schools,  all  classes  sre  blended  together;  the  rich  mingle 
with  tbe  poor,  and  are  educated  in  company.  In  their  sportive 
gambols  a  common  sympathy  is  awakened;  all  the  kindlier  sensibil- 
ities of  the  heart  are*  excited,  and  mutual  attachmentn  are  formed 
which  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  soothing  and  happy  influence  through 
life.  In  these  schools  the  poor  are  as  likely  to  excel  as  the  rich,  tor 
there  is  no  monopoly  of  talent,  of  industry,  or  acquirements.  It  was 
the  ceaseless  application  and  untiring  perseverance  of  Franbuk,  and 
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not  bis  wealtb,  which  raised  him  U)  the  highest  nminunce.  It  it  tlik 
^st^m  which  brings  forwnrd  and  elfM'fttes  to  ptnces  of  distinction,  t 
dnc  proportion  of  ihnl  cliisfi  of  ciiiz.ens  whicn  the  P^mans  called 
new  men— men  who  owe  nothing  either  lo  birib  or  fortnne — bnl  all 
to  the  Free  Schools  and  their  own  esortions.  It  it  this  principle  nl 
nnivcrs"!  edooalion  adopted  by  the  Pilgrims,  and  cherished  by  Ihea 
deacendants  tbrougb  succeeding  gi^nerations,  which  has  given  tlien 
and  '.heir  sons  pre-eminence.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  nore  ad- 
nirably  adapted,  in  all  its  bearings,  to  prostrate  all  distiucttOM 
■rising  from  mere  circumsianctB  of  Dirlh  and  fortune.  By  meaniof 
tbe  public  achools,  the  poor  boy  of  to-day,  without  the  protection  of 
fether  or  mother,  may  be  the  man  of  learning  and  influence  of  to- 
morrow; be  ma;  accumalate,  md  die  the  pcwsessor  of  thanaandi; 
be  may  reach  the  highest  station  in  the  Republic,  and  the  tteasures 
of  his  mind  may  be  the  richest  Icgacv  of  tbe  present  to  coming  gen- 
erations. Whilst  the  reverse  of  nil  this  may  be  tnteof  the  young  seioa 
of  wealth  and  power,  proud  and  accomplished  as  he  may  bo  in  pa- 
taa.  and  gifted  also  by  nature  with  the  nigbest  order  of  intellect,  and 
bleued  with  the  fairest  prospect  of  usefulness,  the  long  clierished 
hopes  of  doaling  parents  and  the  brightest  youthful  visions  of  rising 
greatness,  mny  all  be  disnppointed  in  some  thoughtless  moment  rf 
nngov erne d  passion,  and  his  sun  go  down  in  the  gloom  of  midnigbl 
darkness.  Let  Freb  Schools  be  eslablished  and  maintained  in  per 
peluity  and  there  can  t>e  no  such  thing  as  a  permanent  aristocn^ 
m  our  land;  for  the  monopoly  of  wealui  is  powerlt^aa  when  mind  m 
allowed  freely  U>  come  m  contact  with  mind.  It  is  by  erecting 
a  barrier  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  which  can  be  done  only  bj 
allowing  a  monopoly  to  ihe  rich — a  monopoly  of  learning,  as  well  at 
of  wealth — that  such  an  aristocracy  can  be  established.  Hut  ike 
operation  of  a  Free  School  system  has  a  powerful  tendency  to  pit- 
Yent  the  erection  of  this  barrier." 

Another  feature  which  was  prc6ent*:d  to  the  consideration  of  ihe 
Legislature,  woa  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  t)ic  State  to  anfiernoK 
to  grow  up  in  ignornnce.  For  this  purpose,  the  Superintendent  ng- 
gested  that  all  persons  having  tlic  care  of  children,  should  be  requ- 
red  to  seed  them  to  school,  the  constitutional  portion  of  eaeb  year- 
The  object  (o  be  attained  was  the  welfare  of  the  individual  instmcled, 
and  the  aecurily  of  the  State;  and  the  reason  glten  was,  that  tlM 
State  bad  the  right  to  require  tbe  education  of  all  children  and 
youth,  and  to  impose  upon  all  Co  whom  their  management  and  can 
are  commiilfd,  the  duty  of  educating  ihcm.  In  carrying  out  thia 
idea,  the  Superintendent  was  of  opinion  that  it  might  not  be  ooniii- 
tent  with  the  principles  of  our  constitution,  to  prohibit  private  sem- 
inaries, but  that  it  waa  consistent,  both  with  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  our  inatitutioiu,  to  place  the  public  schools  upon  high  and  elerated 
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gmncf,  (o  miike  them  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  comnui- 
tfty;  to  place  them  on  saefa   a  footing  as  to  famish   the  be§t 
intriietion,  not  on^j  in  the  more  commoo,  but  in  all  the  higher 
brtnehes  of  elemenurj  kaowledge*     '*But,"  sajs  the  SaperiBtendent, 
*4ie  most  perfe€t  organization  of  the  entire  system  in  all  the  varied 
dep«ntraent8  of  instruction  mnst  fail' of  securing  the  desired  results 
withmit  a  sufficient  number  of  ooiiFaTUKT  teachxbs."     To  this  end* 
k  wts  suggested,  as  a  subject  for  consideration,  whether  it  would 
not  be  expedient  to  fix,  by  law,  a  minimum  price,  below  which  no 
teacher  should  be  entitled  to  receive  aid  from  the  public  fund,  and  to 
ffomde  prospectively  that  every  teaoher  of  the  pubiic  schools  shail  hues 
leak  through  a  regular  course  of  training,  and  received  bis  diploma 
from  the  academic  board,  setting  forth  his  qualiBcations  as  a  teacher. 
It  was  suggested,  in  relation  to  the  public  money,  whether  any  town* 
ship  ought  to  be  entitled  to  its  proportion  of  the  income  of  the  fund, 
which  (tid  not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  maintain 
an  XFFrciENT  School  Board.     It  was  recommended  that  the  active 
agents  of  the  schools,  upon  whose  activity  and  energy  the  success 
of  the  system  would  depend,  be  few  as  possible,  their  duties  clearly 
defined,  and  their  services  paid  for;  that  the  time  of  any  man  was 
hn  property,  and  ought  not  to  be  taken  by  the  public  without  remu- 
neration. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  legislature  provide,  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  for  distrtot  libbabibs.  The  clear  pro- 
ceeds of  all  fines  the  equivalent  for  exemptions  from  military  duty, 
snd  a  district  tax  of  $10,  were  suggested  as  establishing  the  basis  of 
a  fbnd  for  the  purpose. 

A0ADEMIK8  OB  BRANOUSS. 

The  original  plan,  as  reported,  provided  that  any  county  contain- 
ing a  given  number  of  inhabitants,  should  be  entitled  to  an  academy 
of  the  highest  grade,  as  a  branch  ot  the  University,  on  condition  that 
Ihe  board  of  supervisors  should  procure  an  eligible  site,  and  cause 
suitable  buildings  to  be  erected,  such  as  should  be  deemed  sufficient, 
uid  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Ths 
^rd  of  supervisors  were  to  appoint  six  **  wise  and  dL^creet  p4*r- 
*Mis,"  who,  togethtr  with  one  nppotnted  by  ti)e  Sup'rintendtDl^ 
^re  to  constitute  the  board  of  imstees.    Of  thi^  academie  board, 
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(he  jadge  of  probate  and  tbe  two  assooiate  judgeti  of  the  cuoatj,  w«te 
to  be  exqfima  members,  and  the  countj  clerk,  clerk  ex-cgieic  of  the 
board.  The  tm&tees  were  to  superintend  itii  jj^eneral  coDceiaa,  ap- 
p<Mnt  professors  and  teachers,  and  make  a  report  to  a  hoard  of  fnm- 
tan.  Thiii  board  was  to  consbt  of  three  persons,  to  be  appointed 
annually,  one  by  the  supervisors,  and  two  by  the  Superintendetti.  It 
was  to  be  their  duty  to  visit  the  academy  at  its  annual  exaoainatioa, 
to  inquire  into  its  condition,  examine  the  proceedings  of  the  board  ef 
trustees,  and  forward  their  report  to  the  Superintendent. 

For  the  support  of  these  institutions  it  was  proposed  that  the  board 
of  supervisors  cause  to  be  raised  by  the  coimty,  a  sum  equal  to  that 
which  should  be  apportioned  to  it  from  the  income  of  the  UniversiQr 
fund.  In  each  academy  were  to  be  three  departments — one  for  tbe 
education  of  teachers,  one  for  the  higher  branches  of  English  educa- 
tion, and  one  for  clajisical  learning.  The  course  of  instruction  for 
the  teachers*  class,  to  be  three  years;  this  department  to  be  open* 
without  charge,  to  all  who  wished  to  fit  themselves  for  the  business  of 
teaching,  on  pledge  of  teaching  at  least  four  years,  under  a  forfeiture, 
if  they  did  not  Tuition  for  Englisli  department  not  to  exceed  ten 
dollars,  and  for  the  classical,  twelve.  Whenever  any  county  complied 
with  these  requirements,  they  were  to  be  entitled  to  an  appropriation 
of  $500  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus  and  books.  In  the  nucii- 
sr's  drpartment  the  following  studies  were  recommended:  the  Eng- 
lish language,  writing  and  drawing,  arithmetic,  mental  and  writteOi 
and  book  keeping,  geography  and  general  history  combined,  and 
history  of  the  United  States,  geometry,  trigonometry,  mensuration 
and  surveying,  natural  philosophy  and  elementsof  astronomy,  geolo- 
gy and  chemistry,  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  select  portions  of  the  laws  and  duties  of  public  officers, 
principles  of  teaching,  rhetoric,  algebra,  the  nature  of  man  as  a 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  being,  and  his  relative  duties. 

TIIE  UNIVKHSiry. 

The  additional  and  general  interest  created  by  a  change  of  the  or- 
ganic law  m  1850,  in  placing  the  University  under  the  control  oi 
Regents  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  consequent  questions  of  policy 
which  ha^e  arisen  in  relation  to  this  institution,  renders  it  wH  ooly 
desirable,  but  an  object  of  the  deepest  inporianoe  to  trace  with  eare 
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the  history  of  logislAlion   in   re^rd  to  it.     For  this  reason,  it  is 

deemed  important  to  give  much  of  it,  in  detail.     The  following  ex- 

toot  coatttins  the  plan  of  goremment  for  this  institution  suggested 

bj  the  6rst  Superintendent: 

In  the  organization  of  the  Uuiversity,  it  will  be  proper  and  ne- 
ce:»&arj  to  create  a  Board  of  Regents  to  superintend  and  manage  its 
general  concerns.  The  powers  to  be  vested  in  this  Board,  and  its 
duties  may  and  ought  to  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  Board  of  Re* 
cents  shall  consist  of  the  Governor.  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Chief 
Jastice  and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Chancellor  of 
the  State,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  who  shall  bo  ez-oficio 
BMmbers,  and  twelve  others  to  be  appointed  by  the  Legislature.  Of 
these  twelre,  three  shall  continue  in  office  four  years,  three  three 
years,  three  two  years,  and  the  remaining  three  one  year,  to  be  dc- 
termifled  by  drawing.  This  arrangement  will  make  it  the  duty  of 
the  Legislature,  after  the  <irst  organization,  to  appoint  three  annually. 
Of  this  Board,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  ex-officio  Secretary. 
Ue  Regents  shall  htive'thc  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to  en- 
act laws  for  the  government  of  the  University,  to  confer  degrees,  to 
appoint  n  Chancellor,  and  the  prescribed  number  of  professors  in  the 
aereral  departments,  and  the  requisite  number  of  tutors,  also  to  de- 
termine their  respective  salaries;  to  appoint  a  steward  and  fix  the 
mount  of  his  salary.  The  university  shall  consist  of  three  depart- 
aiente: 

1.  The  department  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts. 

2.  The  department  of  law. 

;<.  The  department  of  medicine. 

In  the  department  of  literature,  science  and  the  art^',  there  should 
ultimately  be  established  the  following  professorships: 
One  of  Ancient  Languages. 
Modern  Languages. 
Rhetoric  and  Oratory. 
Philosophy  of  History  and  Logic. 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 
Moral  Philosophy. 
Theology. 
Political  Economy. 
'*       Mathematics 
•*       Natural  Philosophy. 
**       Chemistry. 
*'       Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
•*       Botany  and  Zoology. 
"       Fine  arts. 

**       Civil  Engineering  and  Drawing. 
tile  department  of  law  should  consist  of  the  follovring  professor- 

One  of  International  Law. 
**      Common  Law  and  Eqiuty. 
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One  of  ConKi'KuUooal  and  Statute  Lav. 
Commc-rdnl  and  Marititnc  Lav. 

■'      JuiispruJence. 
In  the  departmenl  of  medicine  there  Should  bv  the  following  )rd- 
fnsorxhips: 

One  of  Aoniomy. 

"       Sui-sery. 

"       Patfiologj'. 

•■       PricUce  of  Physic. 
Obstetrics, 

"  Mfttcria  Mcdicn. 
Tiie  immediate  government  of  the  several  depArtmenls  must  ■•- 
QMiarilj  be  intruati^d  [o  their  respccltre  fitcukien.  The  Hegenti  ihifl 
have  the  poifer  to  regulate  the  course  of  instructioo,  and  presenbe, 
vnder  the  advit^ement  of  thu  profes^nihips,  the  books  and  authorwiei 
to  be  used  in  the  several  doparlments.  And  it  shall  be  the  dotj  «f 
the  Board  of  ReKcnls  to  roport  annually  lo  the  board  of  visitors,  tbft 
-condition  of  the  Cnivccsitj,  tlic  amount  of  its  expenditures,  the  non- 
ber  of  its  professors  nnd  tutors,  the  number  of  students  in  the  Gevenl 
deparlminl^  and  in  the  ditfcrenl  ctasscK,  and  tcxi-books  osed,  lo 
be  accompanied  nith  an  cslimntc  of  expenses  for  the  coming  year. 
The  board  of  visitors,  to  consist  of  live,  sliall  be  appointed  aonuallT 
by  the  Super! DtendenL  of  Public  Instruction.  Bui  Uio  question  will 
arise,  and  it  is  an  important  one  and  roust  be  met,  can  an  instilnlioa 
oB  a  srale  thn«  mnirnilicenl  be  sustained?  It  is  contidenlly  believed 
that  the  dny  is  not  dislnni.  nhea  the  naniN  of  the  8tito  will  require 
auch  an  insiitniion,  ttnd  when  i:.s  resources  will  be  dinply  suffieirai 
to  sustain  it.  With  a  population  ulrcjdy  e::ceediag  two  hundred 
thousand  souls,  and  fluods  of  immigration  of  intelligent,  enierprivng 
and  cduenled  men.  pouring;  in  upon  us,  it  unuoot  bo  oiherwi.ie.  To 
■oppose  thai  the  \v;in's  of  tliu  dtnte  will  not  soon  require  a  snper- 
■tnicture  of  fiir  pri>portiuns,  on  a  fuundation  thus  broiul,  would  be  t 
aevere  refluciicn  upon  tlie  foresight  and  patriotism  of  the  age.  And 
to  suppose  that  such  an  institution  cannot  be  sustained,  would  seem 
to  be  a  coniradiction  of  the  known  l.tws  by  which  human  affairs  are 
governed.  Let  the  Slate  more  forward  n'4  prosperously,  for  a  few 
years  to  come,  ai«  it  has  for  a  few  yiiirs  pnst,  and  one-half  of  the  reve- 
nue arising  from  the  University  fund,  will  snstiin  an  institution  on  a 
scale  mort;  magnificent  than  the  one  proposed,  and  sustnJn  it  too,  with 
only  a  mere  nominal  ndratttance  fee;  a  consummation  most  devoutly  lo 
be  desired.  And  this  fee,  say  $10  from  each  student,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  increase  of  the  library.  The  institution  would  then  pre- 
■ent  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  karuing,  an  universilv  of  the  first 
order,  open  lo  all.  tuition  free.  It  is  not  to  be  expeoled,  nor  will  it 
be  necessary,  that  all  the  professorships  should  be  filW  at  the  eom- 
awncemenl  of  its  career,  One-halfihe  number  judiciously  appoialed 
and  armngfd  could  ad  Interim  discharge  the  duties  of  the  whola; 
they  ooald  do  «o  without  difBculty,  until  the  wants  of  the  insliiatioa 
BM  the  state  of  its  fundi  should  warrant  the  completion  of  the  plaa. 
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Bat  in  laying  tbe  foundations  of  a  superstructure  to  be  raised  in  jatt 
aad  equal  proportions,  and  to  be  continued,  as  we  trust,  tbrongh  all 
succeeding  ages,  liberal  and  ample  provisions  should  be  made  for  the 
anticipated  wants  of  a  higb -minded  and  growing  people.  Present 
appearances  warrant  tbe  belief  tbat  tbe  income  of  tne  University  fund 
cannot  fall  short  of  ^50,000  per  annum.  One-balf  of  this  sum  will 
be  amply  suflScicnt  to  give  life  and  vigor  to  the  several  academies  as 
branches  of  the  Vniversity,  and  the  remaining  half  will  be  fully  ade- 
quate to  sustain  tbe  parent  institution  on  a  scale  a?  grand  and  mag- 
Bificent  as  that  proposed. 

Bat.  there  is  another  question  to  be  considerud,  and  one  which  re- 
quires a  more  detailed  exnmination  than  can  now  be  given  to  it.  It 
is  the  propriety  of  engrafting  upon  an  institution  destined  for  public 
educaUOD  in  the  higher  branches  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts, 
the  departments  of  law  and  medicine.  Lord  Bacon,  one  of  the  great 
master-spirits  of  the  human  race,  states  the  true  doctrine  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  gives  a  conclusive  reason  for  it.  He  says — "  to  disincor- 
porate any  particular  science  from  general  knowledge  is  one  great 
unpediment  to  its  advancement.  For  there  is  a  supply  of  light  and 
infermatiou,  which  the  particulars  and  insUinccs  of  one  science  do 
yield  and  present  for  the  framing  and  correcting  the  axioms  of  an- 
other science,  in  their  very  truth  and  notion.  For  each  particular 
science  has  a  dependence  upon  universal  knowledge,  to  be  augment- 
ed and  rectified  by  the  superior  light  thereof."  In  an  address  de- 
lirered  on  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  Dane  Law  College,  as  a  de- 
partment of  Harvard  University,  President  Quincy  made  the  follow- 
ing lucid  remarks: — **Iu  bo  way,  perhaps,  can  the  truth  of  this  doc- 
trine be  better  illustrated,  than  oy  the  history  of  the  progress  of  tbe 
English  law,  from  its  ancient,  barbarous,  and  perplexed,  to  its  present 
cultivated  and  lucid  state.  So  long  as  it  was  disincorporated  from 
genera]  knowledge,  and  pursued  exclusively  under  the  guidance  of 
professional  men,  in  the  Inns  of  Courts,  or  in  offices  of  practitioners, 
its  outline  was  obscure,  its  aspect  forbidding  and  mysterious;  none 
dared  to  pretend  to  master  it,  except  the  regularly  iniiiated;  and  to 
some  of  tnese,  its  reason  was  a  closed  book,  which  they  had  not  the 
strength  or  patience  to  open.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the  common 
law  introduced  among  tne  branches  of  University  education,  than  it 
became  liberalized  and  refined.  Its  particular  light  was  augmented 
and  rectified  by  the  superior  light  of  universal  knowledge.  Its  fdr- 
sign  jargon  was  abandoned.  Its  technicalities  were  dimmished— by 
ihe  labors  of  Blackstone  the  rough  scene  was  changed.  After  the 
publication  of  his  work,  men  of  general  science  began  to  think  andtft 
speak  of  the  English  law,  as  of  a  subject  which  could  be  understood 
without  the  exclusive  devotion  of  a  whole  life  to  it.  Professional 
men  also,  their  progress  thus  facilitated,  found  more  leisure  themselToa 
to  pursue  general  science.  From  the  hour  when  the  great  magiciaa, 
Blackstone,  standing  in  the  halls  of  Oxford,  stretched  his  scientific 
wand  over  the  *  illimitable  ocean,  without  bound,'  where,  to  the  uur 
bstnicted  eye,  '  cold,  hot|  moist,  dry,  in  their  pregnant  causes  mtxed« 
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s^med  to  strive  for  the  mastery,*  contusion  disappeared.     In  its  dteikd 
was  seen  a  well  proportioned,   well  cemented  fabric^  pleasing  to  the 
sight,  satisfactory  to  the  taste,  approved  by  the  judgment,  its  arcbi- 
tecturdl  principles  just,  its  parts  orderly  and  harmonious,  in  -wbiek 
justice  was  found  consorting  with  reason,  and  controversy  guided  bj 
the  spirit  of  truth,  and  not  by  the  spirit  of  victory.     Thus,  under  the 
joint  influences  of  a  thorough  legal  education  and  of  general  science, 
it  may  conOdently  be  anticipated,  that  the  destinies  of  the  proieaaioi 
of  the  law  will  daily  become  more  and  more  elevated  and  refined/' 
What  the  learned  {^resident  here  affirms  in  regard  to  the  science  of 
law,  and  its  corresponding  art  and  profession,  is  equally  true,  witli 
some  slight  modifications,  of  the  science  of  medicine,  and  its  corres- 
ponding art  and  profession.     The  science  has  been  enlarged  and  rec> 
tiiSed,  and  the  profession  elevated  and  rendered  more  permanently 
beneficial  to  the  hutnan  family,  by  its  connection  with  general  knowl- 
edge.    It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  appropriate  place  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  sciences  of  law  and  of  medicine,  and  the  study  of 
the  professions  thereunto  belonging,  than  at  the  fountain  head  of  light 
and  intelligence,     '('he  advantages  resulting  to  each  profession,  froon 
this  connection  with  general  literature  and  science,  must  be  strikingly 
obvious.      So  much  so  indeed  as  to  excite  wonder,  on  the  sligbtest 
reflection,  that  a  disconnection  should  ever  have  been  tolerated. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  advantages  of  such«  a  connection,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  study  of  theologv,  as  a  profession,  eai 
ever  be  made  a  separate  department  of  the  University.     There  is  no 
connection,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  there  never  will  be,  between 
church  and  State  under  our  govemment.     We  have  therefore  no  es- 
tablishment, and  consequently  no  ministry  to  provide  for  it.  The  dif- 
ferent denominations,  being  led  free  in  the  exercise  of  their  reliffioB, 
are  at  liberty  to  adopt  such  measures  for  the  training  of  the  mimst^ 
of  their  respective  churches  as  they  may  deem  most  advisable  Tbe 
control  and  management  of  this  business  of  right  belongs  to  then; 
and  it  would  be  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  assume  to  inter- 
fere in  its  direction.     But  so  far  as  the  great  principles  of  the  seieoce 
of  theology  are  concerned,  they  necessarily  come  within  the  compass 
of  that  general  knowledge,  with  which  every  well  educated  young 
man  ought  to  be  acquainted.    The  mighty  evidences  of  the  diviiie 
existence,  resulting  from  the  unnumbered  manifestations  of  contri- 
vance and  design  throughout  the  universe  of  matter  and  of  mind; 
and  the  basis,  on  which  Christianity  has  reared  its  stupendous  hbik, 
and  founds  its  claims  to  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  worM, 
would  be  fruitful  topics  for  the  predilections  of  such  a  professorship 
as  is  proposed  to  be  established.     Besides,  it  will  be  found  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  prosperity  of  the  University.     Without  soroethingof 
the  kind,  it  would  be  abandoned  by  all  religious  denominations.    Wt 
should  then  have  presented  to  our  view  the  spectacle  of  an  Univer- 
sity, on  the  broadest  foundation,  and  splendidly  endowed,  bat  with- 
out students;  while  private  institutions,  struggling  for  existence,  witi 
comparatively  few  advantages,  would  be  filled  to  overflowing.    Ai 
Christianity  is  the  religion  of  our  people,  it  must  be  recogniisd  m 


oMfttng  within  tUe  circle  of  general  knowiedgv,  ihough  tbey  will  svJ* 
kr  no  interterence  id  the  forin«tion  of  their  religioun  opinions.     It  m 
all  important  to  secure  the  interent  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
m  the  welfare  of  the  Univeriity.     But  the  great  mass  of  them  will 
be  fovnd  attaobed  to  the  different  deuomiaaiions  of  christians.     Noth* 
iag,  tiierefore,  should  be  done  to  excite  jealousy,  or  create  alarm. 
And  ii  is  equally  important  that  no  religious  test  be  introduced*  but 
that  every  individual  be  left  free  in  the  exercise  of  his  religion,  and 
to  worship  as  his  conscience  shall  dictate.     No  flourishing  institution 
can  be  found,  which  does  not  embrace  as  much  as  is  here  proposed; 
every  attempt  on  a  different  plan  hitherto  made,  has  proved  an  entire 
ftiihire.     The  University  lately  established  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
bas  a  professorship  of  the  character  here  contemplated;  and  as  the 
first  fruit  of  it.  a  splendid  production  has  recently  been  presented  to 
die  public  in  a  volume  of  lectures,  written  in  the  most  captivating 
style,  and  filled  with  the  clearest  logical  argumentation,  and  abound- 
ing m  the  most  enlarged  and  liberal  views.     Such  a  professorship, 
thus  filled,  would  secure  to  any  mstitutien  unbounded  confidence. 
And  the  men  who  founded  that  seat  of  learning  are  to  be  numbered 
among  the  most  talented  of  our  country,  enlightened  and  liberal  in 
tbeir  vf^ws,  and  belonging  to  the  different  religious  persuasions.    We 
find  among  them  an  ex -president  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Hoa 
Benjamin  F.  Butler — the  present  distinguished  attorney 'general,  who 
is  now  one  of  the  council  of  the  University,  and  who  has  recently 
been  appointed  to  a  professorship  ih  the  department  of  lew.     The 
fact  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  in  the 
minds  of  many  worthy  and  enlightened  men,  Sffsinst  state  institu- 
tions.    And  it  is  often  said  of  late,  that  State  institutions  do  not  flou- 
rish.    This  feeling  has  originated  from  the  attempt  of  two  or  three 
States  to  exclude  everything  in  the  form  of  religion  fh)m  thehr  Uni- 
Tersities.     The  moral  sense  of  the  community  was  found  to  be  against 
ikie  plan,  and  the  institutions  could  not  flourish;  for  they  were  aban- 
doned by  the  great  majority  of  those  who  patronise  the  higher  semi- 
Bsries  <»  learning.     And  the  consequence  was,  difllculties  ensoed, 
and  private  institutions  rose  up  around  them  and  prospered.    The 
tmth  is,  the  nature  of  man  is  such,  that  the  result  might  have  been 
anticipated.    There  is  a  medium  between  bigotry  on  the  one  hand, 
and  aibeism  on  the  other.    And  the  success  o/^the  University,  its 
lifie,  energy,  character  and  usefulness,  will  essentiiUly  depend  on  the 
adoption  of  that  medium  course.    In  Brown  University,  the  different 
denominations  have  ever  been  conjointly  engaged  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  letters.    Diflioulties  may  be  created  in  anticipation,  but  ihej 
vBI  generally  be  found  on  a  nearvsr  inspection  to  be  imaginary.  Sobks 
BST  complain  if  they  canpot  have  the  entire  control,  but  the  great 
booV  of  the  people  will  be  satisfied.     In  respect  to  the  assertion 
dMt  state  institutions  do  not,  and  cannot  flourish,  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  the  history  of  the  past  proves  directly  tne  reverse. 
Tbe  oldest  and  most  venerable  institutions  in  our  land  are  eraphat- 
ieally  i.tate  institutions;  they  were  planted,  came  up,  increased  ift 
tiatare,  and  attained  to  the  maturity  and  vigor  of  manhood,  under 


the  guidance  aod  pnu-oaage  of  thf  atnic.  Tbcre  have  beco  no  U- 
■re«<  «ic«pt  ia  the  casos  named,  and  obf  ionBly  for  the  rewoa  a-uagi- 
ed.  The  enme  ia  true  of  nenri;  nil  the  c«tf  braled  EuropenD  UniTCT' 
ritiM;  they  art)  state  tosiiiuiioDN,  founded,  aiutained  and  din^l«d  bf 
Ibe  stsic.  It  is  all  important  that  the  UniTcraily  of  Michigan,  m  ili 
ooDBtitniion  and  order,  be  such  a»  to  secure  ihe  confideno*  of  ibt 
liberal  minded  of  all  denominationa,  and  then  it  may  be  eipee(e4 
diat  thej  will  give  it  oountenanee  and  support. 


IN-SriTUTJONh. 

but  Iheru  is  Haolhcr  quesliun,  involving  important  consideraiioDS, 
which  isintimntelr  coon&cied  with  the  anbjcct  thttt  has  just  now  beea 
discussed,  and  it  ia  one  that  justly  demands  the  exercise  of  the  souod- 
e»t  disoretion.  It  ia  the  granting  to  private  associations,  acta  of  in' 
oorporation  with  university  powers.  Such  corporatiops.  if  the  filling 
of  all  vHoancies  is  vested  in  themsulvos,  contain  witliin  tlit'tr  on 
body,  the  principle  of  wlf- preservation  and  peipetual  ciibteooe. 
Thus  far,  they  are  independent  of  tliu  government,  and  cannot  be 
reached  by  any  power  in  the  state;  because  the  charier  is  held  le  be 
aMcrcd.  It  is  true,  the  nghl  of  supervision  maj  l>e  retained,  tad 
also  the  right  of  repeal.  The  principle  ndopted  in  New  York  is  to 
erant  university  powers  only  on  condition  that  the  compnay  applf' 
inj[  shall  have  ^■i5.0W>  in  appropriate  buildings,  and  »tOO,U00  u 
funds,  secured  in  double  the  amount,  for  thu  use  of  the  institution; 
the  stnle  reserving  to  iistlf  thu  right  of  visitation.  The  obji'Ct  of 
this  rule  is  to  prevent  tlie  muiliplicalion  of  such  institutions,  wiiboat 
uij  ttur  prospect  of  perniunrat  usefulaess;  snd  where  the  practice  of 
graoling  such  charlers  has  obtuined,  the  propriety  of  the  ruk  cHODOt 
reaeooably  be  quisijoned.  With  us,  as  a  stile,  all  is  now;  and  wt 
are  at  liberty  to  adopt  such  principles,  and  form  such  rules  of  action. 
M  on  mature  reflection  the  great  iniercsls  of  learning  may  seem  lo 
reqmre.  It  is  respecirully  sng^ested  to  thu  consideration  of  the  1^ 
ietiiture,  whether  it  will  be  desimble  to  incorporate  such  a  numbet 
of  private  associations  for  (he  purposes  of  educaliack  as  will  have 
Ike  effect  to  draw  off  the  attention  and  interest  of  any  considerable 
portionaof  the  public  from  the  institution  founded  by  Uie  StaU. 
scpERiKTHfDmT  OP  FUBuo  tirstBUcnoK. 

7'he  duties  of  (his  officer  were  proposed  to  be  as  follows: 

1.  To  submit  to  the  Legislature  an  annual  report  crAtMnv  >^ 
eomtitiiM  t^  t/u  UntvertUy  and  primary  icAool  /undt;  also  of  the  p"* 
Biar;  schools  and  of  the  University  «nd  its  branches,  and  all  suc^ 
■aUera  relating  to  hia  office  asd  the  public  schools  aa  }\o  m»j  f^*^ 
proper  to  communicate. 

*2.  To  prepare  suitable  forms  for  making  all  reports  which  lasf 
ba  required  of  the  district,  township,  academic  and  university  boards 
sad  Buiiable  reflations  for  conducting  ail  proceedings  under  tliel** 
nlating  to  puhhc  instruction,  and  transmit  Lho  snme  with  such  ■■>' 
~'~  otions  as  he  may  deem  proper  for  the  organiaation  and  gove'ii' 
It  of  the  public  Mhools,  with  inch  directions  as  to  the  oourK  of 
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ita^66  a$  be  may  judge  ad¥i«ible»  to  the  aaveral  officers  intnisted 
with  their  management  and  care. 

9.  To  appoint  the  prescribed  number  of  trustees  and  visitors  in 
the  different  academic  boards,  and  the  annnid  board  of  visitors  to  the 
UiiiYefsity. 

4.  To  take  charge  of  all  University  and  school  lands  and  all  pther 
property  reserved  to  the  State  for  the  purposes  of  education,  and  dis- 
pose of  the  same  according  to  hw. 

5.  To  invest,  ail  moneys  arising  from  sale  of  such  limds  and  prop- 
erty as  directed  by  law. 

6.  To  apportion  the  income  of  the  University  fund  smong  its 
bnuM^es  and  the  parent  institntion,  and  also  the  mcome  of  the  pri- 
Biary  sejiool  fiind  amoi^  the  seyeral  townshipe  and  dtieB  of  the 
State,  on  such  principles  as  shall  be  sanctioned  by  the  Legislatajre. 

7.  To  prepare  annually  a  table  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the 
Univeratty  and  each  of  its  branches;  also  the  amount  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  l»e  paid  to  Ae  differaot  oountles  of  the  State  from  the  ineooie 
of  the  University  and  primary  school  funds  respectively,  and  present 
the  same  to  the  State  Treasurer. 

8.  To  notify  the  treasurers  of  the  several  counties  of  the  amounts 
to  be  disbursed. 

9.  To  hear  and  decide  all  qitestiont  arising  under  the  public  school 
system. 

This  was  designed  to  give  him  the  power  of  putting  at  rest 
all  controversies  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  system  of  which 
he  has  the  supervision. 

The  provision  was  intended  to  guard  against  the  difficulties  which 
had  arisen  under  the  administration  of  the  school  system  in  New 
York,  and  in  relation  to  which,  the  Superintendent  of  that  State,  Mr. 
Dix,  had  said — "if  the  system  has  any  defect,  it  is  that  the  Superin- 
tendent has  no  power  by  law  to  enforce  the  execution  of  his  own  de- 
ciakms.'' 

The  report,  of  which  the  above  is  a  synopsis,  was  laid  before  the 
legislature  on  the  5th  day  of  January^  1B37.  On  the  18th  day  of 
February,  Mr.  Ward,  from  the  committee  on  education,  submitted  a 
report  concurring  in  the  views  presented  by  the  Superintendent,  and 
also  a  bill  authorizing  the  Superintendent  to  sell  the  lands  set  apart 
JBor  educational  purposes,  both  school  and  University,  and  to  invest  the 
proceeds  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  law,  and  to  give  him  ihe 
care  and  disposition  of  all  the  lands  and  other  property  reserved  and 
granted  to  the  State  for  educational  purposes.  A  law  was  also  pass- 
ad  giving  to  the  Superintendent  generally,  the  powers  specified  in 
plan,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  related  to  the  decisions  of 
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IBMtiou  uuing  under  tbe  «ehool  law*,  ud  on  the  SOlli  day  of 
Htreh  of  this  jenr,  was  approred  the  "  act  to  provide  for  the  oi^an- 
EBlion  and  support  of  schools." 

This  law  alio  carried  out  in  its  details  the  views  of  the  SaperiatoB- 
lent,  bat  did  not  ^re  to  Michignn  a  syat«m  of  rwax  acxoou.  It 
iroTided  for  the  establtshmeat  of  school  districts,  with  the  offioee  of 
noderator,  director  and  aaMswr,  and  defined  their  dstiea;  tar  tbe 
i^tropriation  of  a  share  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  "fines,  breachaa 
A  pooal  laws  and  exemption  from  militaiy  duty."  to  every  diatrict  in 
rUrii  the  inhabitinta  voted  k  tax  for  a  autliblo  Hbrmry  oaae,  ud  a 
om  not  to  exceed  ten  dollan  annually,  for  the  porchaae  of  bo(^; 
t  established  a  board  of  school  iaspectora,  defined  the  duties  of 
owaahip  oletka  relatiTe  to  aehoola,  and  pranded  for  tbe  distaribctiDe 
f  the  income  of  the  school  fund  among  the  school  districts,  in  pro- 
mrtun  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  eaeh,  between  the  ages  of  fire 
ind  serenloen  years,  and  reqmred  a  report  from  the  injectors  to 
be  county  clerk,  annually,  of  the  whole  number  of  districts  in  the 
ownship,  the  number  fittm  which  reports  were  received  for  the 
rear,  the  length  of  time  a  school  had  been  tanttbt  for  the  year  hy  a 
[ualiGed  teacher,  the  amount  of  public  money  belonging  lo  each 
liatrict,  the  number  of  children  taught  in  each,  and  the  number 
telonging  to  each  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  the 
imount  of  public  moneys,  the  amount  raised  in  the  township  for 
ehools,  and  the  manner  of  its  approprialion.  The  method  of  sup- 
torting  the  schools  was  by  the  levy  of  a  tax  upon  the  taxable  pro- 
lerty  of  the  district,  in  proportion  to  its  valuation,  which  was  to  be 
ibtained  by  a  transcript  of  the  township  assessment  roll.  The  dis- 
ricts  had  authority  to  levy  and  assess  upon  the  taxable  property  of 
he  dislriet,  all  moneys  voted  by  the  district,  the  necessary  sums  for 
ippendages  and  fuel,  and  for  purchasing  and  leasing  a  site  and  kuil- 
ling,  hiring  or  purchasing  a  school  house — a  fund  to  be  raised  for 
his  purpose,  specially.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  board  of  su- 
nrvisors  to  add  to  the  sums  to  be  raised  in  each  townslup  a  sum 
iqnal  to  that  apportioned  to  the  townships  from  the  income  of  the 
nhool  fund. 

THB  rsivBBsirv. 

The  first  law  under  State  legislation,  establishing  this  institution, 
rai  approved  March  IS,  ISST.     Its  name  and  style  was  to  be  "The 
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UnvKF.siTV  OF  MiciaoAN;*'  its  objects  defined  to  be  "to  provide  die 
iBhabitants  of  the  State  with  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts/' 
Its  government  was  vested  in  a  Board  of  Regents  to  consist  of  twelve 
members  and  the  Chancellor,  which  member  were  to  be  appointed 
bj  the  (Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate^ 
The  Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  Chancellor  of  the  State  were  ez-officio  members.  It  was  made 
the  duty  uf  the  Regents  '*to  enact  laws  for  the  government,  of  fine 
University;  to  appoint  the  prescribed  number  of  professors  and  tu- 
tois;  to  determine  the  amount  of  their  salaries."  The  University  was 
to  consist  of  three  departments — ^literature,  science  and  the  arts;  law, 
and  medicine.  The  professorships  to  be  established  under  the  law, 
to  be  appointed  as  the  wants  of  the  institution  might  require,  were 
as  follows: 

In  the  department  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts,  one  of  an- 
eient  language,  one  of  modern  languages,  one  of  rhetoric  and  orato* 
ly,  one  of  philosophy,  of  history,  logic  and  philosophy  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  one  of  moral  philosophy  and  natural  theology,  indttdvng 
Ike  kiitcry  of  all  rdigkms,  one  of  political  economy,  one  of  mathe- 
matics, one  of  natural  philosophy,  one  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy, 
one  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  one  of  botany  and  zoology,  one  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  one  of  civil  engineering  and  architecture 

In  the  department  of  law,  one  of  natural,  international  and  consti- 
tutional law,  one  of  common  and  statute  law,  and  equity,  and  one  of 
•onuncrcial  and  maritime  law. 

In  the  department  of  medicine,  one  of  anatomy,  one  of  surgery, 
aue  of  physiology  and  pathology,  one  of  practice  of  physic,  one  of 
obstetiics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children,  and  one  of  materia 
medica  and  medical  jurisprudence. 

The  government  of  these  departments  was  entrusted  to  their  re- 
spective faculties,  but  the  Regents  had  power  to  regulate  the  course 
of  instruction,  and  prescribe,  under  the  advice  of  the  professors,  the 
books  and  authorities  to  be  used  in  the  several  departments;  also  to 
•onfer  degrees  and  grant  diplomas.  The  fee  of  admission  was  nev- 
er to  exceed  ten  dollars,  and  the  institution  was  to  be  "  open  to  all 
persons,  resident  in  the  State,  who  might  wish  to  avail  themselves  of 
lis  advantages,  vriihoui  charge  of  tuition;  and  to  all  others,  under  such 
regulations  and  restrictions  as  might  be  prescribed  by  the  Regents. 
A  board  of  visitors,  five  in  number,  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Siperintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  whose  duty  it  was  '*  to  make  a 


pen<»wl  examinfaioii  into  ihc  st>Le  of  ibe  UmTursily,  in  nil  ils  de- 
parbnenU^  kod  report  the  result  to  the  &ipenntend«nt.  sugge^tiiig 
inch  iin  prove  me  nts  as  they  (teeoied  importsnL" 

It  was  Ditule  the  dulj  of  the  Rt'genu  to  make  an  exhibit  of  the  tt- 
bin  of  the  UaiTenitv;  the  amounts  of  expenditure:  the  number  of 
pf^Mont  and  tutors  bii<I  their  saliuwa;  the  number  of  Htudenti  in 
:be  sererat  depsrlmenis  and  ia  the  different  chuses;  the  books  of  in- 
rtruclion  U'^ed  nnd  such  other  information  at  cite  Board  nught  regiurt, 
mth  an  Mtimnt*.-  of  eipen^-s  for  the  ensuing  year.  As  soon  fts  the 
3titte  should  provide  fundd  for  thni  purpose,  the  Regents  were  to 
nvoevd  to  the  erection  of  the  necessary  btuldingB  for  the  Univerail; 
n  the  ground  to  be  designated  by  the  Legislature. 

It  was  made  their  duty,  tt^ether  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
[Rstniclion,  to  b>tabush  sucu  brancues  in  the  different  parts  of 
lie  State  as  should  be  iiulhorized  bv  the  Legislature,  and  lo  pre- 
icribe  needful  rules  and  regulations.  The  branches  were  excluded 
roffl  the  right  to  confer  degrees.  In  connection  with  erery  auch 
tranch,  there  irns  to  be  .in  institution  for  tho  EDuriTiov  or  PKKALas 
a  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  whenever  suitable  buildings 
honld  be  prepared.  In  each  of  the  branches  there  whs  to  be  a  m- 
'ARTHKNT  or  AGRicuLTVKE,  With  Competent  inslruetors  in  the  theory 
if  agrieullure,  including  vegetable  physiolgy  and  agriculural  chem- 
itry,  and  expcnmental  nnd  pmctical  farming  and  agriculture" 
Whenever  such  branch  w^^  formed,  there  was  lo  be  in  each  a  de- 
Nirtment  especially  appropriated  to  the  gdlcatiom  op  twaohzu 
■OR  THB  PRiMART  SCHOOLS,  and  such  other  departments  as  the  R»- 
;eDls  deemed  necessary.  Whenever  the  branches  were  ef t  ibliahed, 
r  any  of  them,  there  was  to  be  apportioned  to  each,  in  proportion 
J  the  number  of  scholars  therein,  for  the  support  of  its  professors 
ad  teachers,  such  sums  as  the  state  of  the  University  fund  shooM 
llow,  and  also  such  sums  for  the  purchaiie  of  books  and  apparatus. 
'!he  Board  were  required  to  procure  the  best  and  most  approprisle 
ilan  for  (he  University  building,  which,  if  approved  by  the  Got- 
nor  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  was  to  be  addplcd. 

By  an  act  approved  March  20,  1837.  the  University  was  to  be  lo- 
Bled  in  or  nearlhe  village  of  Ann  Arbor,  in  the  Slate  of  Uicbigan, 
pon  auch  site  as  the  Regents  should  Rolt'ct,  which  site  was  lo  be 
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conveyed  to  the  Regents,  for  the  use  of  the  State,  and  for  that  express 
pvrpose,  free  of  eoet,  aod  the  site  was  to  iDclude  not  less  than  forlgr 


At  the  extra  session  of  this  year,  Gtov.  Mason,  in  behalf  of  the 
Regents,  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Bepresentati  res  a  communica- 
iioQ,  asking  for  the  foUowing  ameodments,  which  were  passed,  admI 
became  a  law  on  the  21st  of  June,  viz:  an  amendment  to  invest  (he 
board  with  power  to  elect  a  chanoellor,  and  prescribe  his  duties — to 
mtke  the  Governor  president  of  the  board,  and  provision  authefrixing 
(lie  Regents  to  create  such  professorships  in  the  University  as  they 
might  deem  proper,  and  to  establish  branches  at  discretion. 

Authority  was  g^ven  to  the  Regents  to  expend  so  much  of  the  in« 
terest  arising  from  the  University  fund,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purehase  of  philosophical  and  other  apparatus,  a  library,  and  cabinet 
of  natural  histoty.  It  bad,  by  the  previous  law  of  Mareh  21,  1837, 
been  made  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  apply  the  income  of 
the  University  fund  to  the  payment  of  such  debts  as  should  aoeme 
from  the  operation  of  the  law  eetablishing  the  University. 

During  the  year,'as  an  auxiliary  to  the  cause  of  edueatioa,  ikit 
*<  Jonraal  of  Education"  wae  established  in  Detroit,  under  the  auBpi> 
ees  of  the  late  Senator  Lyen»  Dr.  Pitcher,  and  H.  R.  Sehooloivft; 
and  on  notion  of  Hob«  J.  M.  Howard,  the  Superiatettdent  was  in- 
airaolBd  to  furnish  one  oopy  lo  eadi  board  of  iaspectofs,  and  one  to 
eaeh  director  of  a  school  district 


xxTftACfr  raox  gov.  masok^s  thieo  msssaos. 
From  therepoKof  the  8uperHitendent,you  will  receive  all  tkene- 


infennatiou  oonneoted  with  cm  schools  and  Unirenity.  He 
will  preaeist  to  you  the  general  condition  of  the  common  schools,  a^d 
win  at  the  same  time,  suggest  to  your  consideration  such  amend- 
menta  to  our  exbting  school  laws,  as  may  appear  to  him  expedtefat 
and  desirable.  I  would,  however,  reeomoftend,  by  the  appointment 
of  an  assistant,  the  separaiim  </  ikeJinancUd  d^HtrtmerU/rom  $he  or- 
iinwry  duties  af  the  (^fice  of  St^>erintendent,  so  as  to  relieve  that  offi- 
cer from  duties  too  onerous,  and  in  themselves^  ineoMutent. 

I  have  so  often  referred  to  the  subject  of  education  in  my  tOang^r 
coasmunications,  that  importitnt  as  the  subject  is,  I  feel  indispo- 
sed to  dwell  on  it  at  any  great  length,  sensible  that  your  feeliogs  and 
iatereata  are  alive  to  its  sucoess,  and  that  your  most  unremitting  ex- 


ioiu  will  be  direcLed  to  iu  ulvBocemcat  Uiroujjhout  the  State, 
erf  free  govenimeDt  is  cttlled  on  bv  a  principle  of  self-prcserra- 
n,  to  afford  every  ftcility  Tor  the  e  JncKtion  of  the  people.  IV 
erty  of  a  people  caunot  be  forced  beyond  its  inteliigence.  The 
Btb  American  Bepublics  exhibit  but  •Iternate  scenes  of  anarchy 
d  del ptodsm.  France,  in  the  day  of  her  bloody  strugyles  for  free- 
m,  was  overwhelmed  and  plnnged  in  miser}-,  by  the  very  attenpt 
malM  her  free.  In  the  United  Stales  we  witness  the  advantaott 
education,  in  the  virtue,  intelligence  and  liberW  of  the  people, 
istory  points  out  the  ignorance  and  degradation  of'^  other  countries, 
d  we  are  admonished  of  the  duties  before  ts.  If  our  own  «oaa- 
r  if  ever  to  fall  from  her  high  position  before  the  world,  the  oaote 
11  be  found  in  (he  ignorance  of  the  people — if  she  is  to  remaia 
lere  she  now  stands,  with  her  glory  undimmed,  atuMtf  tvfry  chUd 
the  land. 

Whilst  the  fund  will  ba  sufficiently  great  for  tho  sa|^rt  of  the 
liversily,  on  the  broad  scale  intended  by  the  Lcgidature,  if  applied 
that  object  alone,  it  may  fall  short  of  that  purpose  when  direct- 
to  ibe  numerous  branehea  which  seem  to  be  demanded  by  the 
<^le.  1  would  Lherefore  suggeat  that  portions  of  Ibe  seventy- 
o  sections  of  the  salt  spring  lands  be  eet  apart  by  tbe  Legislatnra 
an  exclusive  fund  for  the  support  of  the  branches  of  the  UnireT- 

suEVBimEK  dent's  rxport. 
The  Superintendent  refers  to  the  fbllowing  acts  as  compiish^  what 
ight  be  termed  the"MiCQiGA«  School  Stbtem,"  vii:  tLe  act  to 
ovide  for  de  dispoaitim  of  tbe  Umversity  and  primary  school 
id*;  the  act  to  proride  for  Ae  organiBatioti  and  gereTBmeBt  of  tk« 
lireruty  with  branches;  and  th«  act  f<M-  the  eataUnkment  and  sip- 
rt  of  tha  primary  schools. 

No  change  was  recommended  in  the  system  of  primary  schools. 
w  previous  lawa  were  durii^  dua  year  prepared  and  arranged  into 
M)de.  The  commieugoers  were  not  authoriied  to  make  alteratioos, 
nrevert  and  the  achool  laws,  with  all  other  lawi,  were  conaoUdated 

tbe  reriaed  atatalea  of  18S8.  A  queitioD  of  great  iotpartaMa 
u  brought  before  the  Legislature,  by  the  Superintendent,  relating 

the  policy  of  granting 

cBAmniB  MR  PUVATU  ooixaou. 

This  question,  in  the  rlew  of  Ike  Supeiintendeait,  inrolred  tha 
gheit  oonaideratKHia  of  sound  public  policy  as  affecting  the  Statt 
i«n  time  to  come. 

"When  this  decision  is  finally  made,"  says  tbe  report,  "  it  wIR  sot 
iqwie  the  inapiration  of  a  prophk  to  detemtee  whether  the  State  shall 
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^Tcnioally  aanuoe  the  fiiat  ntnkio  th«  RepnUbof  h^HUn,  by  fMod- 
ing  and  rearine  ap  an  instituii(»  of  noble  stature  and  jost  propor- 
tions, worthy  alike  of  the  Slate  and  of  learning,  and  equally  worthy 
the  naae  of  University,  or  whether  the  State  shall  nltimately  sink 
to  a  low  level  in  the  world  of  kDowledge>  having  iaetbotions  uadar 
the  imposing  name  of  colleges,  scattered  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  without  funds,  without  cabinets,  without  appa- 
Tttae,  without  Kbraries,  without  talents,  without  character  and  with- 
out the  ability  of  ever  maintainioj^  them.  If  one  is  granted,  otheiB 
must  be,  and  there  is  no  limit  If  one  village  obtains  a  charter  for 
a  college,  all  others  must  have  the  same  favor.  In  proportion  as 
they  increase  in  number,  just  in  that  proportion  will  be  their  decrease 
of  power  to  be  useful." 

In  aid  of  this  view  of  Hhe  question,  the  opinions  of  distinguished 
aeholors  were  obtained,  among  whom  were  the  names  of  Dr.  Way- 
land,  Edward  Everett,  President  Humphrey,  President  Mellvalne 
and  others.    The  question  was  submitted  to  these  distingfuished  gen- 
tlemen in  a  letter  of  the  BBperintendent  requesting  'the  result  of  thenr 
obeervations  as  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  higher  branches  of  lit- 
eralwre  and  scienoe  by  the  mnltipUcaition  of  oniversitiee  and  eoUe^ 
in  the  United  States.    Ln  the  creation  of  the  higher  instituticms  a 
qneatioQ  has  arisen,  in  the  oommeneement  of  our  exieience  as  a  State, 
whether  we  shall  grant  to  an  indeBnite  number  of  private  assoda- 
tiona  the  right  of  conferring  degrees,  or  for  the  preaent  eodeeatrate 
oar  ctneigies  in  one  miiversity."    To  ibis.  President  Waylasd  ib- 
ified:  '^that  so  far  ae  he  waa  qualified  t»  judge,  the  pkm  of  oeoeeft- 
trating  your  energiea  in  one  vatveniiy,  is  loeompaMMy  prefarabtelo 
that  of  granting  univenity  chaiteit  to  en  indefinite  muaher  of  pri- 
vate inetittttio^s.    By  a  grea^numbnr  of  small  and  biidly  eppointeld 
ooD^ges  yom  wOl  in<»eaae  the  nonmally  edueated  men,  bot  yoa  wfll 
decrease  the  power  of  education,  beeanae  it  will  be  Uttie  else  hut  the 
jume."  JThe  Dq)ly  of  Mr.  Everett  was  in  substance,  that  niipoeing 
the  condition  of  Michigan  to  be  the  same  as  moat  other  infeat  pdili- 
cal  communities^   he  should  think  that  one  institntion  of  a  high 
cnrder  would  be  as  much  as  we  could  expect  to  firnnd  and  sustain  at 
the  first.    'Tou  will  not  undeiutand  me,'^  says  Mr.  Everett;  '*as  at  aU 
nnderrating  the  importance  of  acadamies  and  schools.    I  deem  them 
quite  as  important  as  colleges.    Good  common  schools  are  the  baaii 
«f  every  wise  system  of  popular  education.    But  it  is  not  uselal  to 

grant  to  academUk  and  ichods  the  privUege  of  confenrhig  dqpreea. 
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idooUeg>imlCaMM:bBMti»,«wfeniedsil«M.  TlieKWw 
sr  eall«ge  in  Kev  fiigUnd  till  ITOO,  vberi  Yale  iriu  foimdctL 
qaeatioD  n  betv««a  omt  weU  <ndowMl  lad  amplT  prori^Ml 
BOB,  ud  Mfwn)  UigvMkiiig  wt  «n  ioMlequkle  paMic  sad  fNii- 
ttronsgt — whicfa,  if  aefcra)  an  attempled,  will  be  apt  to  be 
oiulitioa — it  is  iicarcelf  neceasair  U>  say  tke  deoiMOO  nvat  be 
I  famcr." 

■idant  Brown,  of  I'trnnsylfaitia,  wiu  of  th«  upioion  that  unch 
led  OB  arcomsUDecs— -the  public  fund,  the  chancier  and  mbH- 

1b.t  ifihabitanta,  the  pnbtAUitg  t^'  wMng  in  the  patrona^  et 
people  of  different  talenta,  pi^udices,  Utorarj  taole,  and  «^- 
liSeTeDtBanlaodreligioMaactitinMBts.  Ifdlthestcoaldbecon- 
led  banuoaiouslf ,  it  m^ht  be  beat  to  confine  their  cMsTgitit  to 
IT  a  tisG — that  if  all  religiona  men  were  exelnded,  the  imalitw- 
oukl  becoaae  infidel.  Seiiou*  peof^  wonld  not  send  their  aosa 
X  an  insiibitioti;  that  do  amoont  of  Ainds  per  m-  created  a  ctA- 
tod  that  anjr  amount  of  talent  wonld  not  alone  eomnnnd  aur- 
ihat  there  nuist  be  hanwrnf  and  eo-o^ration,  sad  he  anggcc- 
hat  the  LcgiiUtute  ahowU,  for  the  preaent,  look  to  the  fenna- 
t  only  one  State  Unireraity,  to  receive  the  ample  endownenis 
ateianbkto  afibrd;  that  they  ahenld,  fton  the  commcnceBKnt, 

ag<UB»l  the  erila  of  an  unihe  mnUiplkatiM  of  eolfegec, 
:  order  to  do  thia,  that  no  charter  shtmld  be  gradtt^d  to  my 
rifen,  only  en  the  ooodition  of  havin{[  pmenrtd  inch  an  aaanitrt 
4a  *•  will  accvre  teapectability  by  snpplybg  aMe  prolcMora, 
«  proper  ctU^  aocoBnadKkMK.  Prexidtnl  Mellrame  can- 
i  that  with  dte  paoperty  devoted  to  (xA\t^  edncatioo  in  Mehi- 
he  Stale  had  a  noble  opponanity  of  takhy;  and  holding  digni- 
ronnd  on  thia  snbjecl:  of  bniMing  a  breakwater  ag«insl  the 
Mtd  wavea,  by  which  other  lesa  independent  inslitntioDK  arc  in 
r  of  being  orerwhelmed,  and  recommended  that  it  br  improred 
ring  bnt  oh*  plare  of  dt^ree*  hi  Uichi^n. 
m  theae  opiniona  and  others  similar,  the  8u|<emitciMfeDl  sx- 
d  (he  opinion  that  "the  multiplicnlion  of  institutioni  nnderthe 
ing  name  of  unireraides  end  colleges,  was  to  be  rcgnntcd  u 
1  of  gent  magnitude,  aa  eiccodingly  detrimental  to  the  intere§ti 
ntor*,  acienee  and  the  arts."  und  recommended  that  the  R«- 
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gMte  of  the  Untrersity  be  empowered  to  grant  ehartcn^  for  colleges 
mAf  on  eoadilioii  that  the  aasoeiadoB  applying  shall  hare  actually 
iMved  Ibr  die  use.  of  the  inaitttttkm  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thou- 
aaad  dollars ;  that  of  this  sum,  €fty  thousand,  at  least,  shouM  tie 
invested  in  suitable  buildings  and  other  accommodatious,  and  the 
balance  secured  so  that  the  fbll  amount  of  the  interest  arising  there- 
ftom  should  be  yearly  available  for  Che  suppoii  of  the  college,  so 
long  as  it  should  continue  in  operation,  reserving  to  the  State  the 
riffht  ^  riekaUon^  and  requfri?^  an  anntsal  r&port 

On  the  19th  of  Jsnuary,  of  this  year,  a  petition  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Hon.  J.  M.  Howard,  '*to  incorpo- 
rate the  Tnutees  of  Michigan  College."  The  petition  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Howard  was  chairman,  who  made  a 
majority  report,  and  aUo  reported  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  institution. 
The  majority  of  the  committee  did  not  agree  in  opinion  with  the  Su- 
perintendent, or  see  the  propriety  of  restricting  the  power  in  ques- 
tiont  exclusively  to  (he  8tato  institution.  The  institution  proposed  to 
be  incorporated,  in  its  inception,  had  conteniplBted  a  school,  to  be  or- 
gnniaed  on  the  manual  labor  plan,  and  was  designed  nltimstely  as  a 
college.  Owing  to  financial  embarrassments,  the  *'  colony  scheme" 
was  abandoned.  A  subscription  of  about  eighteen  thousand  dollars  had 
been  raised  and  applied  to  the  purchase  of  a  farm  of  three  hundred  and 
•evnnty-ftve  acres,  near  Maiiihali,  in  the  county  of  Calhoun.  In  ad- 
diHon  to  this  the  trustees  had  become  the  owners  of  a  landed  bter- 
eet  on  Grand  Kiver,  with  a  mill  privilege  upon  it,  which  was  estimi^- 
ted  nt  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  ftiends  of  the  enterprise  in  New 
Toifc  had  condilionany  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  cotlege,  five 
thousand  dollars.  Buildings  were  proposed  to  be  commenced,  to  ae- 
•oamodate  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  students-^a  pre* 
paratory  school  opened«  and  a  president  of  the  college  appointed, 
who  was  seeking  Airther  pecuniary  aid  for  the  institution.  The  ind- 
ue of  the  property  owned  by  the  trustees,  the  committee  were  assured, 
was  not  less  than  from  $60,000  to  $100,000.  It  was  announced  io 
be  the  settled  determination  of  its  founders  *' to  establish  it  on* 
brood  and  liberal  scale — ^one  which  would  make  it  an  ornament  and 
honor  to  the  State — an  efficient  means  of  diffusing  the  benefits  of 
gsnoral  and  classical  education— 4o  open  it*  doors  for  the  iaetruelisa 
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of  joulh  of  all  classes,  sects  kod  coaditiooa,  and  dispeDse  to  tbe  u- 
digent  as  well  t»  ta  Lbe  wenllhy,  (he  charities  q(  an  ever-wakefcl 
banevolence — ^e  muaos  of  solid  and  useful  ledruing,  tnd  tiie  e^a- 
ataat  healthful  influence  of  religious  precept  and  example." 

Tbe  foUowiag  extracLc  from  the  report  of  the  majoriljr  cf  the  ooga- 
niUee,  subs  tan  tiallj  develope  their  views  of  the  subject 

Tbe  aommittee  caaoot  appreciate  tbe  force  of  the  objeotion,  tktt 
by  granting  tbe  franchises  asked  for.  we  encourage  others  to  make 
bke  requests.  We  are  of  opinion  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
matters  coming  before  tbe  Legiatature,  it  is  to  be  ^renied  hj  a 
aoand  discretion,  neither  gmutiDg  nor  witbbolding,  without  sufficient 
reason,  and  keeping  constantly  in  view  the  general  good  of  commu- 
nity.   ■ 

They  deem  it  tba  duty  of  the  legislatore,  not  only  to  pre<rent  all 
impediments,  but  to  afford  facilities  to  the  progress  of  general  cdaca- 
tioQi  lo  gpenk  in  words  of  encouragement  rather  than  of  restraint, 
to  those  who  volunteer  to  aid  il,  and  not  from  an  overweening  fondness 
for  one  panioulnr  inBlitu^n,  or  one  parlienlar  system,  place  all  oUiers 
uoder  tbe  bnn  of  power. 

As  to  the  fear  expressed,  that  "U>  permit  the  establishment  of  this 
or  other  institutions  of  the  kind,  would  distract  public  attention  and 
divert  patronage  from  the  Slate  University,"  the  committee  did  not 
parUcipatc  in  it,  but  maintained 

That  an  institution,  under  llie  immediate  supervision  and  control 
of  the  government,  with  an  endowment  of  one  million  of  dollars,  and 
dl  lbe  attendant  patronAg«,  cannot  be  prostrated  or  impeded  in  its 
Mvoress  by  any  voluntary  associauoD,  founded  upon  inaividunl  nm- 
sificence.  The  true  secret  of  the  success  of  every  such  institutioa, 
is  found  in  the  enterprise,  learning  and  capacity  of  those  at  its  bead; 
tmi  where  (beee  are  wanting,  tbe  interests  of  education,  like  those  of 
Mnmeree  and  other  branohea  of  basineis,  will  aasnredly  deolina." 

It  is  also  urged  that  by  confining  the  power  of  granting  diplomas 
to  the  State  University,  aad  withholding  its  exercise  from  all  other 
Bititutiona,  tl>e  State  ensures  to  that  UniTernt^,  at  all  times,  a  nam- 
.ber  of  Btodenta  oorreapoudmg  to  its  high  literary  claims,  and  tbe 
wealth  of  its  endowment.  We  are  at  «  loss  to  discover  the  propriety 
of  this  resiriclive  and  eicluaive  principle.  •  •  •  It  is  certainly  at 
war  with  tbe  well  known  frec4i<»i  trf  Amerioui  InititntioBB  and 
Amsricui  character.  •  *  *  We  claim  that  the  anoint  and  tioM 
bonored  system  of  New  EngUnd,  now  extending  over  almost  the 
whole  country,  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  Amer- 
«sa  people  than  any  known  system  of  foreign  nations.  We  are  not 
to  suppose  that  the  settled  feelinga,  habits  and  t^nicHU  of  a  pestle 
•an  be  safely  disregnrded  by  their  rulers,  nor  that  they  can  be  made 
to  bend  and  quadrate  to  any  and  every  innovation,  which  those  in 
aa^ority  may  dignify  with  (be  uum  of  ImproTvmenU.    Stdl  has 
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can  freemen  be  compelled  to  countenance  a  monopoly  of  those  ben- 
efits which  they  have  been  taught  to  regard  as  the  gift  of  God.*  •  * 
In  our  own  community,  there  exists  every  variety  of  religious  and 
political  opinion,  and  so  strong  are  men's  attaebments  to  their  own 
particular  creeds,  that  any  legislative  attempt  to  change  or  modi^ 
them  by  the  course  of  instruction  or  otherwise;  any  system  which 
seeks  to  make  all  coalesce  in  one  set  of  opinions,  or  to  inculcate  in- 
dUerenee  to  all,  or  which  ereets  a  barrier  to  even  the  eaprices  of 
men,  nust  necessarily  prove  odious  and  unavailing.  Whatever  may 
be  the  theories  of  philosophers  and  speculatists,  among  the  mass 
of  mankind,  rehgion  is  not  supposed  to  exist  without  creed,  and  to 
rme  the  language  of  another,  "he  is  a  rash  mas,  indeed,  and  little 
eonyersant  with  human  nature,  and  especially  has  he  a  very  erro- 
neous  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  people  of  this  country,  who 
erapposes  that  a  feeling  of  this  kind  is  either  to  be  trifled  with  or  des- 
pised; it  wOl  assuredly  cause  itself  to  be  respected. 

One  obvious  effect  of  the  system  recommended  will  be  to  drive 
firom  the  State  every  young  man  wishing  to  obtain  a  degree,  but  un- 
wiDing  firom  whatever  cause  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  the  (Jniver- 
flitj.     The  majority  of  the  committee  deem  it  unjust  to  individuals 
ancl  the  State,  to  confer  on  th^  State  University  a  monopoly  of  col- 
lie honors,     it  is  the  ri^ht  of  every  parent  and  ^ardian,  and  one 
wSieh  we  may  be  assured  will  be  insisted  on,  to  educate  his  child  or 
wmid  in  kis  own  way;  and  it  is  furthermore  the  right  of  the  student 
himself,  that  the  road  to  literary  honors  should  be  opened  to  him  by 
his  own  State,  in  a  manner  accordant  with  his  own  feelings  and  prin- 
ciples; and  it  is  the  correspondent  duty  of  the  State,  to  cherish  and 
eaeounge  all  her  sons  in  the  way  to  ^  distinotioD  and  lasefnlness,  in 
^er  that  she  may  reap  her  just  share  of  the  glory  of  their  achieve* 
ments.     It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  "to  encourage  by 
all  sonCable  meana  the  promotion  of  intellectual  and  scientific  im- 
Iffovemeats."    It  is  conceived  that  the  poiie^  jproposed  is  incontict 
with  the  spirit  of  this  provision,  inasmuch  as  it  in  a  manner  disfran- 
chises a  large  portion  of  the  community.    We  predict  that  if  it  be 
suk^pted  as  the  goveniing  mle  of  the  Legishitufe,  it  will  drive  from 
amoDg  uB  a  large  n«mb^  of  young  men»  seeking  a  liberal  eduoatioii, 
and  the  usual  honors  by  which  it  is  and  ever  ought  to  be  distin* 
guished,  will  engender  hatred,  rather  than  create  respect  for  Uie  l^te 
oHtitiitiou,  and  ultimately  leave  it  deserted  by  all  bat  its  immediate 
gorvenunent  patrons — a  plaee  where  the  idle  and  eurioos  may  find 
mtification»  but  devoid  of  that  active,  vital  energy,  which  is  ever 
lept  awake  by  peaceful  and  salutary  competition. 

Another,  and  with  man^  a  weiraty  obiection,  is  the  fear  that  the 
institution  [proposed  to  be  established]  will  be  sectarian.*  *  *  Hu- 
nau  nature  camiot,  however,  be  changed,  and  reKgious  partialities 
will  exist  as  lone  as  man  is  a  religious  animal.  *  *  *  The  constitu- 
tion declares  ''that  the  civil  and  political  rights,  privileges  and  ca- 
pacities of  no  individual  shall  be  diminished  or  enlarged  on  acQount 
ef  his  opinions  orbehef  concerning  matters  of  religion;"  and  it  seems 
infair  and  extra  legislative  to  anticipate,  and  use  as  an  obje^on,  a 
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state  of  facth  ngain^t  which  tht*  constiiutioD  requires  «:« to  close  oar 

The  majority  report  was  signed  bj  Uoqs  J.  M.  Howard,  &  Viok- 
ery,  Wm.  P.  Draper,  and  Jer.  R.  Smith.  A  minoritj  report  wis 
made,  signed  by  Hons.  D.  B.  Wakefield,  John  Ball,  and  Wm.  H. 
Montgomerj.  The  report  of  the  miaoriiy  was  in  aocordanoe  gem- 
erallj  with  the  views  of  the  Superintendent.  Thej  regarded  ^ 
petition  referred  to  them  as  asking  an  infraction  of  a  general  sjslem 
adopted  by  the  Slate;  as  a  precedent,  drawing  after  it  all  the  weight 
and  authoritj  necessary  to  give  it  effect  and  cogency  in  argumevt, 
in  favor  of  further  infiaclions,  which  as  friends  of  the  system  estab- 
lished they  were  bouttd  to  look  upon  with  caution  and  distrust.  The 
decision  upon  this  question  was  made  by  the  Legislature  in  1839, 
when  a  charter  was  granted,  the  provisions  of  which  are  stated  here- 
after. 

THE   VMVKRSIXy. 

The  fund  of  thib  institution,  at  this  time,  was  estimated  by  the 
Superintendent  at  one  million  of  dollars,  and  the  interest  arianig 
therefrom,  at  $70,000;  yet  he  suggests  that  it  will  not  be  suflScieftt 
to  put  th(*  present  institution,  with  such  a  number  of  branchea  aa  it 
would  be  desirable  to  create,  into  immediate  and  successful  opera- 
tion. Buildings  were  to  be  erected,  a  library  to  be  procured,  a  plii- 
losophical  and  chemical  apparatus  to  be  purchased,  and  a  cabinet  of 
naUiral  history  to  be  selected,  besides  the  yearly  payment  of  rnkt- 
ries,  when  the  University  should  have  commenced  operations;  and 
for  years  to  come,'  it  was  suggested  the  Unirersity  would  ntod  &¥- 
try  doHar  of  the  income  of  its  fund  to  give  it  a  rigorous  and  manly 
existence.  To  relieve  the  University  fund,  therefore,  for  the  tinae 
being,  it  was  recommended  that  th«^  income  of  the  JoA  «priiy  taitft 
be  devoted,  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  to  support  the  branekea. 
The  object  and  importance  of  the  brakciiss  of  the  University  are 
set  forth  in  the  following  extract  from  this  year's  report: 

It  is  certainly  of  much  consequence  to  the  public  interests  diat 
theie  branches  be  pushed  forward  with  vigor,  and  be  adequately  sus- 
tained. They  form  the  all-important  connecting  link  between  the 
Srimary  schools  and  the  University.  They  are  specially  intended  to 
t  such  young  men  fbr  the  re^lar  chtssical  course  of  the  Universi- 
ty, as  wish  to  enter  the  institution;  also  to  prepare  some  for  the  pbo- 
FMUtK  ov  TBAOHiNG,  that  the  primary  schools  may  be  fully  luppli- 
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«l  with  competent  instructors;  and  to  quaUfy  otbers  for  those  nnmer- 
otB  employments  of  life,  which  require  a  more  extended  education 
thu  is  usually  to  be  obtained  ai  the  district fichool  Unquestionably, 
tken,  vbey  are  essential  to  the  successful  and  harmonious  action  of 
tke  system.  Without  them,  every  part  of  it  must  suffer,  and  every 
department  languish.  WitJiout  teachers,  thoroughly  educated  and 
bnd  to  the  profession,  what  essential  benefit  can  rationally  be  ex- 
pected to  lesult  from  the  general  establisment  of  primary  schools? 

But  where  can  we  find  such  teachers,  without  furnishing  the  ne- 
cessary means  to  fit  them  for  the  work,  and  where  can  we  better  do 
it  tfasD  in  the  eontemplated  branehes  of  the  University?  It  is  indeed 
of  tke  first  importance  to  the  great  interests  of  education  in  our  own 
State,  that  these  branches  be  well  appointed  and  vigorously  sustain- 
ed. For  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  department  for  tne  educa- 
tion of  teachers,  i(  is  suggested  whether  a  small  amomit  miffht  not 
be  appropriated  to  this  object,  from  the  ineoma  of  the  school  fund? 
The  proposed  branches  occupy  the  middle  ground,  being  connected 
OD  the  one  hand  with  the  primary  schools,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
depaftment  in  each,  for  the  eduoation  of  teachers;  and  on  the  ottar 
^  the  University  itself,  by  the  estMblishroent  in  each  of  them,  of  a 
preparatory  course,  and  being  thus  equally  designed  for  the  benefit 
of  both  the  University  and  district  schools,  it  seems  no  more  than 
right  and  just  that  they  should  be  supported  from  the  funds  of  each. 

On  the  8th  day  of  March,  of  this  year,  the  Grovemor  transmitted 
to  the  Legislature  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  requesting 
tlttt  the  President  of  the  Board  might  be  authorised  to  ascertain 
^Mier  a  loan  of  State  bonds,  to  the  amount  of  tlfiO,000  might 
be  obtained  for  tlie  University,  daring  the  term  of  twenty  years,  the 
inloKst  and  principal  of  which,  to  be  secured  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
State,  and  to  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  belonging  to  the  Universityt 
or  wbioh  might  be  applicable  to  such  purpose.    The  applicati<A  was- 
c<Mnmeaded  to  the  favorable  consideration  oC  the  Legislature,  on  the 
poand  that  it  would  enable  the  Regents  to  open  the  institution  at  an 
«riy  day — that  it  would  provide  the  necessary  library  and  appara- 
^  required — and  that  without  the  loan,  the  opening  of  the  institu- 
M  must  await  the  tardy  proce^  of  realizing  a  fund  by  the  sale  of 
I^ttirersity  lands,  whilst  the  lands  themselves  must  be  disposed  of  at 
*  immense  sacrifice,  if  sold  nnder  the  existing  financial  embarrass- 
^^^  of  the  country.     The  committee  of  the  House  reported  favor- 
ably upon  the  proposition,  and  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the 
«*»>  and  the  same  approved  April  6,  1838. 

An  interesting  and  useful  object  of  the  law  in  relation  to  the  Uni- 
▼«fiUy,  was  to  secure  zoological  specimens  for  that  institution.     A 


sport  wfts  LhU  year  made  by  Dr.  Pitcher,  on  the  part  of  a  commit- 
»  6f  the  RegeotB,  EtAlin^  that  Irom  to  estimate  mode  on  data  fur- 
ished  hj  the  State  Geolo^st,  they  had  come  to  the  conelosioQ  that 
I  the  section  of  omitholoey  alone,  the  State  of  Michigan  would 
ield  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  species,  and  tJtit 
complete  collection  of  Michigan  btrdi  would  contain,  at  the  lowest 
Btimate,  one  thousand  specimenii,  one-fbarth  of  that  numher  hariag 
«en  already  obtained.  An  appropriation  wu  nrged  for  this  pnipoM 
>  prepare  specimens,  provide  ease*,  and  to  go  on  with  the  eoUeotka 
t  quadrupeds,  fishes  and  reptiles;  to  provide  the  Cnlrersity  with  * 
onqilete  colleotion  of  the  inhjects  of  natural  science,  and  e^wciall; 
neh  aa  were  indigenous  to  the  State. 

No  change  in  legislation  wan  made  this  year,  in  relation  to  the  pri- 
lary  schools.  A  resolution  was  introduced  into  the  House  ot  Rep- 
esentatives  and  paaaed,  requesting  the  Superintendent  to  reoomBtoad 
o  the  several  school  districts  in  the  State,  such  elementary  boots  to 
m  used  in  the  schools,  as  be  might  think  best  calculated  for  that 
inrpoM. 

Before  the  sales  ot  the  school  lands  commenced,  they  were  eati- 
naled  to  amount  in  all,  to  1,148,000  acres.  In  this  estimate  was 
noluded  all  lands  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  at  tkit 
ime,  704,000  acres  being  situated  within  the  peninsula  porticm,  and 
144,160  on  the  west  of  Lake  Michigan.  Under  the  act  for  the  dia- 
KMilion  of  the  lands,  34,399  acres  had  been  sold  already,  it  an  ar* 
nrage  price  of  nearly  %li  per  acre,  amounting  to  $411,794.33,  the 
nterast  of  which,  was  #SB,825.60.  The  amount  for  distribntiMt, 
idding  the  amonnt  to  be  raised  by  supervisors  for  that  purpose  for 
iteyear.  amounted  to  $67,651.20. 

183*. 

EXTRACT  FROtl  UOVIRMOB  UASOs'ti  UBtia-tOE. 

The  Governor  announced  the  sales  of  primary  school  lands,  in 
iddition  to  the  sales  of  previous  years,  to  amount  to  4|55,65S,  and 
ihoK  of  the  University,  to  $10,104;  renews  his  recommendation  for 
k  aeparation  of  the  fiscal  from  the  other  duties  of  the  Superinten- 
lent's  office,  and  says: 

I  have  so  often  referred  to  the  subject  of  iDCCntiOH,  in  my  for* 
ner  oommanications  to  the  Legislature,  and  its  importanoe  to  the  per- 
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nanent  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  American  people  is  so 
aunfest,  that  I  shall  refrain  from  its  repetition.  In  a  government 
Hie  oars,  which  emanates  from  the  people,  and  where  the  entire  ad- 
Bunistration  of  its  affairs  is  submitted  to  their  supervision  and  control* 
no  ether  subfed  can  equal  in  importance  that  of  Public  Instruction. 
At  the  iHeiids  oi  civil  liberty,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  provide  for  the 
edieation  of  the  risiQ|r  generation.  To  the  intelligence  of  tho«e  wli* 
preceded  us,  we  are  indebted  for  our  admirable  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  h  is  only  upon  the  intelligence  of  those  who  are  to  come 
after  us,  that  .we  can  hope  for  the  preservation  and  perpetuation 
of  that  system.  Our  own  State  has  been  highly  favored.  The 
Federal  Government  has  secured  us  an  ample  fund  for  all  the  pur- 

CI  of  a  liberal  system  of  education;  and  it  only  remains  for  na  to 
r  it  with  a  acrupalous  regard  to  the  important  object  for  which  it 
naasigned. 

Our  system  of  education  as  adopted  has  not  yet  had  sufficient 
time  to  develope  its  defecti,  if  any  exist.  It  would  not  be  advisable, 
pethaps,  to  attempt  any  material  change,  for  the  present. 

aupsBiHmDurr's  Bsroivr. 

The  Superintendent,  in  his  repcnrt,  remarks: 

The  progress  of  the  school  system  has  been  as  rapid  as  could 
rationally  have  been  anticipated.  Scarcely  two  years  and  a  half  have 
elt^sed  since  the  first  movement  was  made.  In  1 836,  ihirty-nine 
townships  reported  fifty-five  districts,  having  two  thousand,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  children^  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sev- 
enteen. In  1637,  one  hundred  and  nine  townships  reported  three 
hundred  and  eighty-two  districts,  having  fifteen  thousand,  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  between  those  ages.  In  1838,  two  hundred  and 
£oi^-five  towBships  reported  fifteen  hundred  and  nine  districts^  with 
rising  THiRTY-youR  THOUSAND  between  those  ages. 

The  importance  of  statistical  knouoledge  was  , urged,  as  becoming 
every  jear  more  and  more  apparent,  it  being  by  such  information  as 
statistics  furnish,  that  the  wants  of  a  community  can  be  asoertained, 
md  its  progress  in  improvement  determined.  'Several  amendments 
were  proposed  in  the  report  to  the  existing  school  laws,  the  enumera- 
tion of  private  schools,  and  the  requiring  from  them  annual  reports. 
Defects  were  found  to  exist  in  regard  to  the  collection  of  taxes  for 
Bohool  districts,  there  being  no  provision  in  relation  to  the  sale  of 
e&7  lands  or  tenements  for  the  collection  of  taxes. 

The  establishment  of  district  librarihs  was  recommended,  and, 
it  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent,  too  much  value  could  hardly  be 
i^hed  to  this  essential  agency  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Superintendent  urged  anew  the  importance  of  making  more 
^le  provision,  for  branches,  again  expressing  the  opinion  **  tliat 


without  the  aid  of  these,  th«  University  itself  could  oot  b«  eipeot«d 
to  prosper,"  antl  that  tbef  were  eqiuliy  important  lo  the  tucceM  ot 
the  primttry  xchoolii,  beiog  the  sole  mraas  of  obtaiatng  ■  full  snpplj 
of  competent  teachers.  He  again  rccommeadd  the  aj^ropriatioB  of 
tlw  salt  s[Hiiig  lands  to  this  object.  The  aohiccltural  BiPAKTHKin, 
yet  to  be  established  in  one  of  the  branches,  wai  aUo  deemed  an  ah- 
ject  of  great  interest  and  importance. 

PIRST  UPORT  OF  THB  KEQKITK. 

The  Regents  report  that  uudcr  the  act  of  March  20,  1837,  thej 
bad  selected  a  site  for  the  Unireriiity  bnildiaga,  and  obtained  a  tati*- 
faetory  title  to  fortj  acres  sf  land.  At  tbeir  fint  meetiDg  tfaoy  re- 
solved to  establish  braneha  as  soon  as  could  conrenieDtly  be  d<a«; 
ooe  in  the  first  Senatorial  district,  one  in  the  second,  two  in  the  tliii^ 
one  in  the  fourth,  and  three  in  the  fifth,  making  eight  branebes  n 
all;  and  18,000  was  appropriated  to  aid  in  the  payment  of  teaehen 
to  be  employed  in  them,  when  they  were  organized.  Vvt«  of  tboac 
tbey  oiganiaed  and  put  in  operation;  one  at  Pontiac,  one  at  MoBra«> 
one  at  K:ilamnzoo,  one  at  Detroit,  and  one  at  Nitoo;  for  all  of  which 
principal  iastructor^  were  appointed. 

The  number  of  pupil.i  in  all  of  the  several  branches,  was  reported 
to  be  161,  ten  of  whom  were  qualifying  themselves  as  teachers  for 
oommea  schools,  and  six  for  the  University.  It  was  estimated  that 
in  i84t  thirty  students  would  be  ready  to  enter  the  Preshman,  or 
Sophomore  classes;  in  1841,  thirty-five;  in  1842, forty;  and  that  the 
total  number  of  students,  whom  parents  designed  for  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, was  101.  The  Regents  anticipated  groat  accessions  to  Ihb 
Bsmbcr.  Tbey  remark,  as  a  matter  of  congrstulatjon  (o  the  State  al 
hrgc,  that  "  wherever  a  branch  bos  been  established,  it  baa  not  only 
received  tbo  decided  approbation  and  support  of  the  inhabitants,  in 
ila  immediate  vicinity,  bnt  has  continued  regularly  to  increase  b  (he 
somber  of  students,  from  term  to  term."  A  uniform  system  of  stnd- 
ies  had  been  adopted,  subject  to  such  alterations  as  expeiience  m^t 
suggest.  The  Regents  farther  remark,  "  that  the  system  of  branoh- 
ea,  their  organization,  board  of  visitors,  support  of  instractorv,  and, 
in  a  word,  every  thin^  connected  therewith,  being  a  new  and  UDlried 
experiment  in  our  country,  ihey  feel  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
proceeding  with  caution  anddeliheration."  The  branebes  establfA- 
«d  did  not  include  any  department  for  Female  edncatifm. 
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The  loan  authorized  under  the  act  of  April  6,  1836>  had  been  ne- 
gotiated;  a  valuable  cabinet  of  minerals  from  European  and  other 
localities  of  the  old  world  had  been  purchased,  >I4,000  luwing  been 
qypropritttod  for  this  purpose,  91*000  of  which  had  been  alreadjr 
•zpended. 

The  drst  professor  chosen  was  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  in  the  department . 
of  Botany  md  Zoology.  As  Dr.  Gray  was  about  to  visit  Europe, 
the  sum  of  #^000  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  as  the  QomnMncement  of  a  .University  Library*  Arrange- 
niexits  had  ,also  been  made  for  obtaining  stich  information  as  was  de- 
sirable.  in  procjiring  the  ipo^t  modern  i^nd  i^jj^rpved  appa];atus  bx 
tbe  de^jtmeots  of  iiatural.  science. 

With  the  approbatL^n.  of  ihe  Goyernpr  and  Superintendent  of 
PubUc  lostmotion,^  in. pursuance  of  the  ac^  of  March  16, 1637^  the . 
Regents  had  adopted  the  plan  of  the  University  butldingj»»  detor- 
miw4  .^won  the  matensls  to  be  used  in  their  coi^structv»n»  and  taJ^fQ 
8«ch  oihex  ipe^ures  (or  prosecuting  t^e  work  as,  they  deemed  advis- 
able. 

The  expenditures  on  Branches  duriag  the  past  year,  amounted  to 
•JydOO.  The  estimate  for  the  expenses  of  the  Unirer^iiy  for  the 
cormi  yiear,  for  salaries  to  prfjfftsoi^,  juiMipiJs.and  tutors  of. 
BiMehea.  was  910,000;  for  buildifigi,  |35^0.  Tjie  sum  of  t&.> 
171  4f»  wjss  reported  by  the  Superintendent,  as  sabjeot  to  be  drawn 
in  fiuror  of  the  board,  .being  the  interest  of  the  University  fund. 

At4Ui  seasioOf  Hx^  Aha^  n^Mxri^  a  bill  to  erea^  a  fund  for  th» 
bitiKdiea  of  tke  Univeraity,  which  did  net,  however^  becooie.a  law; 
and  atao  a  yixit  vesolation,  whish  was  approved  V^rpk  itt^  1 839»  au^- 
tfMjrf™Tg  and  va^dyyog  ib  ihe  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  make  Qui. 
aad  'CfMse  to  be  published,  a  eafcalogue  of  sohool  l^ooka,  to  be  recom* 
meodflA  by  him.  tp  be  used  in  the  several  classes  in  the  primavf 
ifftuwitn  tbnHighoat  the  State«  and  a  list  of  books  to  be  xeoommended 
as  suitable  for  school  district  libraries;  and  making  it  also  his  duty 
to  report  wh^  provision,  in  his  opinion^  coidd  or  ought  to  be  m^e, 
bjr  law»  to  envuie  a  regular  and  sufficient  aupply  of  such  books  to 
every  school  district,  en  the  most  economical  terms,  or  what  other 
pcoviaioii,  if  any,  ahould  be  made  to  ktsure  uniformity,  as  near  as 
may  be,  in  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  primary  schools.    An  act  wae 
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M>  approved  March  1th,  of  this  year,  requiring  ihe  presideot  of  the 
lard  of  trusU.f9  ot  every  organized  academy,  or  literary  or  coBe- 
ate  instilutioa  heretofore  iDcorporaled.  or  hereafler  to  be  incorpon- 
S;  U>  cause  to  be  made  out  aud  forwarded  to  the  office  of  Superiii- 
adent  of  Public  loslructioD,  between  the  first  and  fifteenth  dnjE  of 
ecember,  in  each  year,  a  report,  setting  forth  the  amonot  and  esti- 
uted  value  of  real  estat«  owned  by  such  corporation,  the  amonnt 

other  funds  and  endowments,  the  yearly  income  from  all  sources, 
e  tinmber  of  students  in  the  different  classes,  the  studies  pursued, 
id  the  books  used,  the  course  of  inslraetioa,  terms  of  tuition,  and 
oh  other  matters  as  may  be  requested  by  the  Superintendent,  or 
«med  proper  by  the  president  or  principal  of  sach  academies  or 
ititntes,  lo  enable  the  Superiotendeat  to  lay  before  the  Legislature 

full  and  fair  sxhibit  of  the  affairs  and  condition  of  such  institn- 

ftfr.  GiBBS  offered  a  resolution,  instructing  the  c<nnmittee  ob  e4ht- 
iticm  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  anthorixing  an  appeal  in  alt 
ites  from  deciaiooe  of  school  inspectors  to  the  Superintendent. 
On  the  23d  day  of  March,  Hr.  Adah  reported  a  bill  to  incorponle 
e  tmstees  of  Marshall  College,  and  the  same  became  a  law,  and 
u  approved  April  1 6,  1839.  The  principle  suggested  fay  the  8a- 
irintendent  was  carried  out,  in  relation  to  the  right  of  visitation, 
id  the  institution  was  made  subject  to  the  visitatitm  of  a  board  of 
ree  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Qovemor  and  Legislature, 
uringthe  same  year,  an  act  was  pasaed,  incorporating  the  Mak- 
[ALL  Fevali  ^mikart.  Tlie  charter  to  Spring  Ari>or  Sentui^ 
18  amended;  the  act  lo  incorporate  Sr.  PHittr's  Collkoi  at  Ds- 
ioiT.was  passed;  and  also  an  act  (o  amend  the  chapter  ot  the  Re- 
nd StatttMs  relative  to  primary  schools.  The  petitioti  of  Joha  & 
Uliams,  1.  HcDonnel,  John  Biddle,  sod  others,  was  presented  to 
e  Legislature,  to  constitute  the  colored  cltiiens  of  Detiwt  into  a 
bool  district  by  themseWee. 

Diring  th«  year,  a  resolution  wae  introduced  lo  effect  a  change  in 
e  oonstituttonal  proviuoas,  rvlating  to  the  disposition  of  the  moMys 
ising  from  eiemptions  from  military  duty.  It  was  proposed  that 
e  funds  Ihns  arising,  should  not  be  appropriated  to  libraries,  but 
e  proportion  did  not  meet  with  snccesa. 
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in  1839  the  first  provibions  appear  for  a  rate  bill.  The  countj 
oominissioner5,  (in  lieu  of  supervisors,)  were  required  to  add  to  the 
tax  roll  of  each  township,  such  sum  as  the  inhabitants  at  their  annual 
meetiDg,  directed  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  site, 
and  building  a  school  house,  for  the  year.  A  meeting  of  the  inhab- 
itaatfi  was  to  be  called,  to  make  provisions  for  the  continuance  of  the 
school,  after  the  apportionment  of  the  school  moneys  was  exhausted. 
The  expenses  of  the  school  thus  continued,  was  to  be  assessed  upon, 
and  paid  by  parents  or  guardians  of  the  scholars,  in  proportion  to  the 
time  they  were  sent  to  school.  No  tax  could  be  levied  without  the  con- 
sult of  two-thirds  of  the  voters,  at  a  regular  meeting,  and  na  school 
district  was  to  be  deprived  of  its  proper  proportion  of  any  school  or 
Kbrary  fund,  by  reason  of  its  not  having  collected  a  district  tax  with- 
m  and  for  such  district,  nor*  incur  any  penalty.  The  directors  were 
required,  for  the  first  time,  to  report  the  number  of  scholars  attend" 
ing  private  schools  in  the  district,  between  the  ages  of  ^\e  and  seven- 
teen years  inclusive;  the  number  residing  therein,  and  the  nun^ber 
oat  of  the  district,  as  near  as  it  could  be  ascertained.  Every  school 
district  was  entitled  to  demand  its  proper  proportion  of  library  and 
school  money,  notwithstanding  by  reason  of  accident,  negligence,  or 
any  other  cause,  the  proper  officers  may  not  have  exercised  their 
powers  fully  and  regularly;  or  may  not  have  made  their  returns 
regularly  in  time;  provided,  there  had  been  a  school  kept  in  the  dis- 
trict, at  least  three  mouths  in  the  year. 


Got.  WooDsaioaK  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  first  of 
of  January  of  this  year.  The  Governor  ia  his  message,  stated  the 
embarrassments  which  existed,  in  communicating  the  **  condition  of 
Ihe  State,''  the  reports  and  public  offices  not  having  been  accessible 
to  his  inspection  till  he  assumed  the  gubernatorial  ehair.  For  this 
reasoD,  the  subject  of  education  and  its  condition,  was  not  presem- 
led. 

Tfeis  Report  or  tub  ScPKRiirrEMDKNf  again  presents  the  impor- 
taoce  of  a  full  and  thorough  course  in  the  UNirBBsrrr.  The  Su- 
perintendeat  says,  '*  nothing  short  of  this  can  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  pnbSc,  and  tbe  general  expectation  of  its  numerous  fiiends. 
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Hie  branulies  should  till  up  tLe  iolerBictlinti-  »p^v  beiwt.'cn  the  pa- 
enl  ini>titution  aod  ihe  primary  school-.  In  no  ciirumstitnL-«j should 
lie  ftppropriale  ground  of  these  schools  be  occupied  by  ihe  branct- 
s.  The  primary  schools  nre  the  nil  imporlant  instituiions  of  our 
ounLryi  and  hence  in  carrying  ou(  ihe  system,  noihinj^'  should  be 
oleraled  which  may  have  the  remotest  tendency  to  endani;er  ih^ 
isefnlne^." 

TnEfiKCoRTOKTHEHE(,t.sTs  I'or  ihis  year,  announces  the  •Hx-jiitin- 
nnceofchebrancb  established  at  Kalamnzoo,  nnd  the  eetablishmenl  of 
DC  at  White  Pigeon,  snd  one  nt  Tecumseb.  Sii  leaclierfc  were  now 
mploycd  as  principals  of  brnnche!',  and  six  lulors.  two  of  whom  were 
imales.  The  averaije  number  of  pupils  under  )nstrui:tion  wns  two 
undred  and  twenty-two.  With  n  view  tp  ensure  uniformity  in  tlie 
jrslem  of  instruclion,  in  the  discipline,  Bnd  books  used,  the  principals 
f  the  branches  were  convened,  and  a  uniform  system  adopted.  One- 
Bnlh  of  the  funds  arising  from  tuition  was  pledged  for  the  esiabliih- 
lentof  a  library  in  each  of  these  instiluiions.  The  Board  slate  that 
rom  communications  received  by  them,  they  learn  with  regret,  thai 
lanj  young  men  who  have  sought  admission  into  the  branches  have 
een  turned  away  for  want  of  appropriate  places  of  study,  and  of 
oarding  houses  adapted  to  the  wants  nnd  and  pecuniary  abilities  of 
le  applicants  for  admission. 

The  report  of  the  Regents  was  accompiinied  by  the  co«le  of  laws 
dopted  for  the  i^vernment  of  branches,  which  may  be  found  at 
iDgtb  in  documentNo.  I,  of  Ihe  Senata,  or  No.  II,  of  the  House,  for 
lis  year,  as  well  also  aa  a  detKiled  report  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
lie  University.  Dr.  Houghton  had  been  also  appointed  Profesmr 
r  gook^,  minenOogy,  kc.  Four  buildings  had  been  erected  and 
tHDpieted,  designed  nltimalely  for  tha  residence  of  Ibe  ProfesMn; 
at  for  the  time  being,  two  were  appropriated  for  recitation  roomti 
ir  specimens  in  toology,  mineralogy,  botany,  <i;c.  The  Regenla- 
mark  that  "  they  have  great  satisfaotion  in  view  i^  the  onwwd 
Dursc  of  education,  as  well  in  our  common  schools  as  in  the  branches 
f  the  University."  They  report,  however,  tliat  they  were  mach 
mbarmssed  on  account  of  want  of  funds. 

During  this  session,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Turner,  a  seWi  coumtttee 
'AB  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Turner,  Kenwiek,  HamDaoad. 
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Brown  and  Miller,  to  enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  University, 
tmd  to  Mcertaia  what  steps  were  neoessary,  if  any,  to  ensure  its  fall 
aad  permanent  socoess.  The  majority  of  this  committee  reported: 
first,  that  the  system  established,  contemplated  one  Unit ersiiy:  se- 
cond, that  hsTing  but  one,  it  might  make  the  standard  of  education 
aad  the  course  of  instrttction,  the  best:  third,  that  the  phm  of  hariiig 
BAiNCHEs,  conducted  on  a  uniform  system,  training  youth  expressly 
for  one  instittttiont  was  ualike,  and  better,  than  any  tiding  else  in  the 
Union. 
The  committee  say: 

If  the  system  is  carried  out  as  commenced,  the  Regents  will 
command  the  services  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country,  to  conduct 
these  branches.  In  other  States^  preparation  for  college  is  left  to 
Toluntary,  independent  academies,  no  two  following  the  same  course 
of  instruction,  nor  preparing  students  for  any  institution  ip  particft- 
lar.  *  ^  *  Michigan,  by  puttin^^  the  branches  on  the  ssme 
footing  of  permsnence  and  respectability  with  its  University,  and  by 
enforcing  unifoimity  of  studies,  has  the  advantage  of  having  the  best 
thioffs  taii^ht,  and  from  first  to  last,  tai^ht  in  the  best  manner.  The 
multiplieation  of  colleges  beyond  what  is  needed,  multiplies  the  ex- 
pense of  education  to  the  State,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  dimin- 
ishes the  value  of  the  institution.  The  Uvivkbsitt  of  Oxford  had 
at  one  time,  ten  thousand  students,  if  these  had  been  distributed  in 
separate  colleges,  containing  two  hundred  each,  with  its  separate  fac- 
idly,  libraries,  apparstus,  building;  &c.,  and  if  these  were  to  be  as 
perfect  in  all  its  psrts,  the  expense  would  have  increased  beyond  cal- 
cuiaiion;  b«t  no  one  of  them  could  be  as  perfect  as  the  University. 

The  working  of  the  system,  (he  committee  maintained,  was  walah- 
ed  with  interest  by  men  of  learning,  for  the  following  reasons: 
beeanee 

t.  No  State  iNSTifunox  in  America  has  prospered  as  well  as 
Independent  Colleges,  with  e(jual,  and  of^n  with  less  means;  and 
the  reasons  why  they  have  not,  the  committee  ascribed  to  the  follow* 
ing  causes,  viz:  that  they  had  not  been  guided  by  that  onetttn  ^ 
purpose,  and  s\nfflenes9  of  ahn,  (essential  to  their  prosperity,)  that 
cH^s,  whose  trustees  are  a  permanent  body — ^men  chosen  for  their 
supposed  fitness  for  that  very  ofilce — and  who  having  beeome  ac- 
quainted with  their  duties-*-cao  and  are  disposed  to  pursue,  viz:  a 
HBtufy  course,  which  inspires  confidence  and  ensures  success. 

The  following  extract  is  from  their  report: 

Stats  Ivstituxioms  have  feUen  into  the  hands  of  the  several  Le- 
l^atures— fluctuating  bodies,  chosen  with  reference  to  their  supposed 


qualificaiioDf.  for  <iJmf  duues  than  .-U-risbmg  literary  instituUMJS. 
Where  Legislatures  have  legislated  directly  for  colleges,  tJteir  mcM- 
area  have  been  as  fluctuating  as  tlie  chaoging  matenals  of  which 
Ihey  are  composed.  When  they  have  acted  through  a  board  of 
trustees  under  the  show  of  giving  a  representation  to  all,  tbey  have 
aoDointed  men  of  such  discordant  ahd  dissimdar  views,  that  they 
iieVer  could  act  in  concert;  so  that  whilst  supposed  to  act  for.  and 
represent  eiiryfcrfy,   they,  in  ict,    ha.  e  not,  and  could  not  act  for 

'^gain,  legislatures  wishing  to  retain  Ike  power  of  tke  Snie  in 
(heir  own  bauds,  have  not  been  willing  to  appoint  trtistees  fi>c  a 
lenirth  of  time,  sufficient  for  them  to  become  acquamted  with  Ihea 
duties;  to  become  interested  in  the  cause,  which  they  were  nppoinled 
to  watch  over,  and  to  feel  the  deep  responsibility  of  the  trusL  A  new 
board  of  trustees  not  knowing  well  whst  to  do,  generslly  begins  by 
undoing  and  disorganizing  alt  that  has  been  done  befot*.  At  first 
thev  di''  up  the  seed  a  few  times,  to  see  that  it  is  going  to  come  up, 
ind  allSr  it  appear,  above  the  surface,  they  must  pull  it  up  to  see 
that  the  roots  are  sound,  aild  they  pull  it  up  agam  to  see  if  there  is 
sufficient  root  to  support  so  vigorous  branches  then  lop  off  the 
br.nches  for  fear  they  will  exhaust  the  root,  sad  then  pull  Hup 
again  to  see  why  it  look,  so  sickly  and  pining,  and  finally  to  see  if 
thev  can  discover  what  made  it  die.  And  as  thew  several  open- 
lions  are  perlbrmed  by  successive  hands,  no  one  can  be  charged  with 
lli  guilt  5  destroying  the  tree.  •  ••■"'»•''•'  S-aleafW 
State  in  this  American  Union,  endowed  umversiLee,  and  then  bT 
repealed  contradictory  and  over  legislation,  torn  them  to  pieces  with 
the  same  facility  as  they  do  the  statute  book,  and  for  the  same  ros- 
sou,  because  they  have  the  right.  ,,    ,,^.,^         ,       ,,  „ 

Whilst  State  institotionabsve  not flounsbedhitherto,  from  theeauses 
meutiooed,  the  Univeraity  of  Michigan  hu  <im  ftin  <!f  apona,  pe- 
culiar to  itself;  ita  greatest  danger  arises  from  its  greatest  excellence; 
its  aystcm  of  BaaaoKaa  connected  with  the  University  and  training 
students  for  it.  Ttuie  are  dtttmed  to  atampltih  more  good  than  the 
University  itaolf,  for  all  students  must  pasa  through  them,  "d  great 
numbers  will  be  educated  there  who  will  never  go  tothohljhjr 
University,  s.  thonssnds  will  be  educated  in  the  common  schools 
iiho  will  never  enter  the  branebaa.  Thoy  form  a  dependent  and 
oooneeled  series,  the  number  of  aludentt  .eeessarily  diminishing  •> 
Ikav  rise  from  the  schools  to  the  brsnches,  and  from  the  branches  to 
the  Univ  rsity.  As  soon  aa  these  branches  sro  folly  appreciaWd, 
every  village  will  desir*  and  feel  itaolf  enUtled  to  one:  and  mombera 
will  iom.  U.  Ih.  Legislature  plwlged  to  tbe.reon.timent.  U>  u»to 
Sir""  get  a  br.nc'h  of  the  University  in  the  »m«fiok  iw»totej 
of  Ll  iTch  univei.al  importunity  will  at  first  cause  perplexity  «.d 
Ibarrassmeot  to  the  Regents  »h1  m  th.J  cannot  auppo.Mwk 
branche.  as  a™  tM.  and  local,  them  everywhere,  .nembers  will  ooae 
.Ed  to  get  a  branch,  or  depose  or  change  the  Regents,  or  bn* 
Jr^  Univ^ity.    Whilst  there  are  many  who  would  hope  to  pioSl 

;?  topoi°i»e*«-o»«™'? "' ""  '•»*  "''  "•  *'■''•  -"^  ■"  "*• 
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ei,  it  wonki  not  be  difficult  to  get  up  a  ory  against  it.  As  these  dan- 
gers are  less,  and  can  be  more  easily  guarded  than  at  any  future 
day,  they  should  be  met  immediately,  before  it  is  too  late — before 
the  ignorant  and  interested  shall  combine  against  it,  and  ensure  its 
deati  notion. 

The  University  is  a  trust  too  sacred  to  be  made  the  foot-ball  of 
party.  If  it  sinks  once,  life  will  be  extinct  before  it  will  rise  again. 
To  secure  to  ihe  University  and  thereby  to  the  State,  the  benefit  of  a 
Board  of  Regents  having  experience  and  enjoying  the  confidence  of 
the  entire  community,  and  having  time  and  opportunity  to  carry  out 
the  noble  plan  that  has  been  devised,  the  committee  herewith  submit 
a  bill.  It  proposes  to  exempt  this  subject  from  becoming  the  prey 
of  poKtacs;  to  give  pntmaneoee  and  thereby  effici^ney  to  the  Boivrd 
charged  with  executing  the  great  work  of  rearing  a  University  with 
dependent  branches;  and  to  put  upon  this  permanent  board  of  well 
known  individuals  the  entire  reeponsibilUy  of  accomplishing  this  work 
and  that  to  secure  these  ends,  does  not  require  any  Ri'gent  to  be 
displaced,  any  plan  to  be  changed,  or  any  deed  to  be  undone. 

This  report  is  of  great  length,  and  discusses  many  subjects  of  im- 

portaoee.    The  committee  suggest  that  if  any  change  had  been  ooa- 

templated,  they  would  have  recommended  a  redaction  of  the  Board, 

but  this  they  did  not  deem  expedient;  that  if  they  could  undo,  they 

would  perhaps  substitute  less  expensive  buildiags.     The  amendments 

which  they  proposed,  were  to  give  the  power  to  the  Regents  instead  of 

a  Governor,  to  appoint  members  of  theii*  own  Board,  that  the  exist- 

ii^  Regents  be  continued,  and  to  provide  against  the  annihilation  of  tke 

Board  from  the  action  of  legislatures.  It  was  proposed  that  the  Chan- 

cel\or  and  Judges  should  continue  members  of  the  Board;  that  the 

lientenant  Governor  should  not  be  a  member — thai  the  presiding  cffiat 

if  tke  edlege  ehould  be  Preeideni  cf  the  JStxtitf-^tfaat  as  tutors  were 

not  permanent  officers,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  may  know 

what  particttbur  qualifications  are  desired;  that  the  several  feculdes 

be  made  the  judges  of  thequalificaUonof  candidates  for  degrees;  that 

the  Regents  should  be  cautious  in  the  appoinment  of  professors,  and 

thai  the  Superintendent  of  Publio  Instruction  might  perplex  but  never 

benefit  the  Regents.  The  report  concludes  with  the  following  remarks: 

What  the  legislature  should  attempt  in  reference  to  the  University, 
k  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  to  put  the  whole  subject  into  the 
hands  of  competent  men,  leaving  it  with  undivided  responsibility  on 
their  shoulders,  and  then  the  legislature  not  meddle  with  it  again 
eztept  to  protect  as  guardians,  not  to  destroy  as  oapricious  despots. 
Repeated  legislative  mterference,  known  by  experience  to  be  the  ruin 
«C  a  cause  like  this,  would  soon  dishearten  every  Regent  who  takea 
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ttn  iaterest  or  active  part  in  the  daties  of  his  office.  *  *  The  du- 
ties of  the  Regents  in  their  turn,  will  be  mostly  to  provide  the  means 
and  apparatus,  and  the  like,  and  fill  the  sereral  iacalttes  with  aUe 
ISnen,  and  throw  the  undivided  reiponsibilUy  cf  carrying  on  the  tnrk  cf 
ethujotion  on  them.  The  further  duties  of  the  Regents  are  onlj  to 
watch  and  defend,  and  not  to  interfere  with  the  growth  of  what  tney 
hare  planted.  A  Board  of  experienced  Regents  can  manage  die 
funds  and  machinery  of  a  University  better  than  any  Legislature; 
and  the  faculty  can  manage  the  business  of  education — ^thc  hiterior 
»f  a  college,  better  than  any  Regents. 

The  report  of  the  minority  of  the  committee,  [Joseph  MtUer,  Jr,] 

embraced  suggestioBs  in  oppbeitioD  to  the  views  of  the  iBa;|oritj, 

from  which  the  following  b  an  extract: 

1.  That  any  new  modeling  of  the  plan  is  not  called  for  by  ex- 
perience. 

2.  The  new  plan  proposes  giving  the  direction  of  literature  to  the 
Regents.  Good — but  so  does  the  old.  It  also  proposes  to  give  the 
direction  of  the  funds  to  the  Regents.  Bad — as  chosen  for  their 
aeience  only,  they  are  usually  the  worst  men  to  manage  tho  concerBs 
of  practical  business. 

3.  The  new  plan  proposes  making  the  office  of  Regent  for  lifdf,  ex- 
cept he  may  be  removed  for  cause.  Bad — for  the  term  is  too  long. 
The  course*  of  education  would  fail  behind  the  improvements  of  tk 
age.     Old  men  do  not  like  the  idea  of  change. 

4.  The  old  plan  is  that  the  Regents  be  appointed  by  the  (xovernor, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  thi*ee  years, 
Ao.  If  this  mode  is  not  wise,  (as  it  exposes  the  University  to  the 
conflictmg  influences  of  State  and  national  poUlics,)  and  if  it  wodd 
be  better,  were  the  period  longer,  yet  a  plan  to  shut  out  change,  and 
to  provide  for  superannuated  control,  would  be  a  remedy  worse  than 
the  disease.  Again,  if  a  different  mode  of  appointmeni,  vir  bj 
Bi^ents,  might  to  some  seem  to  bo  expedient,  as  the  choice  wouki  be 
guided  by  literary  capacity  and  merit  of  candidates,  yet  nujix)  might 
oe  lost,  iy  the  want  of  practical  wisdom  and  experience. 

6.  The  new  plan  excludes  trom  certain  prcmssiona  of  business 
life,  sei/'DieuU  vien,  on  the  ground  that  incompetency  must  be  found 
in  those  not  educated  in  L  niversities.  It  is  not  true  that  our  self- 
made  men  are  behind  their  compeers  because  they  have  not  seen  the 
iande  a£  a  college;  iM>r  is  it  true,  that  our  collegians  are  inferior  be- 
cause they  have  been  so  educated.  But  it  is  true  that  where  indo- 
lence attaches,  inferiority  will  exist;  and  that  where  zeal,  industry 
and  persevcrence  exist,  united  with  good  sense,  eminence  will  be  at- 
tained. 

No  further  action  was  had  at  this  session  upon  this  subject,  except 
the  passage  of  a  joint  resolution,  approved  March  95,  1840,  which 
required  the  Regents  to  report  to  the  next  Legislature,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  session,  if  any  changes,  and  what,  are  necessary 
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to  be  made  in  the  organic  law  of  the  University,  in  order  to  secure 
aore  eflectuany  the  objects  of  the  same. 

PRIMABY   SCUOOLS. 

The  idea  of  abolishing  all  foes  to  inepeotora  was  presented  by  ret- 
olation,  and  referred  to  committee  on  education.  A  petition  was 
alao  presented,  in  relation  to  a  common  school,  established  by  the 
Iriflli  adopted  citixens  in  the  eity  of  Detroit,  under  the  care  of  tke 
Pastor  of  Trinity  church,  praying  the  ^  interposition  of  the  Legisla- 
ture." The  committee  of  the  SJenate  to  whom  it  was  referred,  re* 
pwted  by  their  chairman,  D.  G.  Jones,  and  the  following  is  eitraei* 
ed  from  the  report,  as  showing  the  substance  of  the  petition: 

The  petitioners  arc  compelled,  under  the  general  law,  regulating 
common  schools  in  the  city,  to  pny  each  one  his  proportion  of  all  tlie 
expenses  of  orpanizinf/,  maintaining  and  supporting  iLe  common 
M^hooi  in  the  district  where  he  may  reside.  Does  he  derive  from 
that  ^hool  hia  proportion  of  the  benefits  and  privileges  arising  from 
il»  existence  and  continuance,  fbi  which  he  is  annually  subjected  to 
a  tax?  The  petition  declares  that  be  does  not.  But  it  will  be  as- 
serted that  it  i»  at  hib  option — thdt  be  rejects  the  privileges  that  are 
offered  under  the  general  plan — that  bis  children,  with  those  of  his 
neighbors,  are  amply  provided  for,  by  the  means  afforded,  and  that 
they  are  rejected  by  no  one,  except  by  the  dictate  of  his  own  pecu- 
liar prejudices. 

Your  committee  canuot  and  do  not  deem  this  an  answer  to  the 
proposition  suited.  I'hey  know  and  feel  that  upon  the  subject  of  the 
education  of  our  children,  our  institutions,  oar  liberal  sentiments,  our 
past  and  present  history  forbid  for  a  moment*  the  thought  of  dicta- 
tion and  control.  If  the  petitioners  desire  that  those  who  are  to 
come  after  them  should  have  the  benefit  of  pastoral  instruction  from 
persons  educated  with  the  same  views  and  feeling  of  themselves,  it 
is  their  ripfUy  nay,  their  sacred  dufy^  to  aeek  auch  instruction;  and  it  is 
oar  privilege  to  see  that  the  taxes  paid  by  them  for  education  should 
be  appropriated  to  their  own  use,  and  subject  to  their  own  control. 
By  denyiog  them  these  privileges,  you  subject  them  to  a  double  tix, 
tbe  first  of  which  is  expended  upon  schools,  from  which,  either  from 
prejudices  or  religious  principles,  they  cannot  derive  any  benefit;  and 
the  last  is  produced  by  supporting  such  institutions  as  may  best  ac- 
cord with  their  early  education  and  be  under  the  direct  charge  of 
thove  entertaining  the  same  religious  views  as  themselves. 

Your  committee  cannot  assent  to  such  a  course  inasmuch  as  they 
believe  it  to  be  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  further  by  eveij  means  in 
their  power  the  education  and  well  being  of  the  rising  generation, 
and  that  special  care  sh  'uld  be  taken  that  no  odious  distinctions  of  a 
sectarian  or  political  character  should  be  permitted  to  exist,  and  that 
the  sons  of  eve]7  native  and  naturalized  citizen,  of  the  catholic  and 
prote^^tant,  should  be  placed  in  every  respect  upon  an  equal  footing. 
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So  far  from  disoourag'mg,  they  feel  it  their  duly  ui  encouratfe  hen 
and  elsewhere,  the  orjfanizRtioQ  of  schools  among  our  adopted  fellow- 
eitiieas;  aod  ihvy  beheve  that  the  stability  of  our  schools  cad  in  no 
erent  be  more  certainly  increased  than  by  diffusing  learning  and 
knowledge  over  the  whole  mass.  They  further  bul lev e,  Uiat  raund 
poficy  demands  that  every  inducement  to  foreign  immigralion  shooid 
De  held  out  to  the  oppressed  of  other  nations,  snd  that  the  mass  of 
onr  people  should  be  thoroughly  enlightened  and  qualified  for  the 
knportant  duties  oi  American  ciciiens  by  the  influence  of  educalioi^ 
and  that  no  bsrrier  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  should  ever  be 
erected. 

Believing  therefore  that  the  school  referred  to  in  the  petitM 
■hoald  be  encouriged  and  sustaiaed;  thai  the  taxes  the  petitioDen 
pay  for  the  support  of  schools  should  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of 
their  children,  under  their  oict  control;  and  believing  also  that  ite 
petitioners  arc  prevented  bv  the  most  conscientious  and  pure  moiires 
mim  cmbmcing  the  advantages  offered  in  the  schools  in  the  city,  th*j 
recommend  thnt  an  act  be  passed  providing  that  from  the  comvon 
school  fund  distributed  in  the  city,  there  shall  be  paid  towards  the 
npport  of  the  school  referred  to,  an  annual  sum  equal  to  the  Mionat 
that  the  petitioners  would  be  entitled  to  as  component  parts  of  tbt 
aereral  district*  in  which  they  reside. 

No  innovation  was  made,  however,  upon  the  system  as  establidrtd, 
uid  no  further  action  had  upon  the  subject  before  the  Le^'islature. 

Thia  year  an  act  was  passed  to  amend  the  revised  statutes  relative 
to  primary  schools. 

This  Uw  provided  that  the  amount  of  tax  to  be  rai.scd  in  any  ooe 
jt»x  to  purchase  or  lease  a  site  and  build  a  school  house,  should  not 
cicecd  the  snm  of  one  hundred  dollarti,  unless  the  inspeetori  cer- 
tified in  writin£  that  a  larger  sum  was  needed,  and  no  larger  amonit 
aovld  be  raised;  and  provided,  Uiat  not  more  than  three  hundred  dol- 
bn  abould  be  raised  in  «ny  one  year.  All  expense  for  Am)  was  to 
be  paid  by  a  tax  upon  those  vlio  sent  to  school.  It  wm  the  duty  of 
llw  uaesBor  (o  obtain  ■  tnuwoript  of  the  last  assessment  ndl  of  (he 
township,  and  having  added  to  it  all  the  property  of  pemens  whs 
had  since  become  residents,  all  property  purchased  by  non-residents, 
and  all  property  both  personal  and  real,  omitted  by  the  township 
assessor,  to  assess  and  collect  the  t«x  npon  the  taxable  property  of  lk< 
district  in  proportion  to  its  raluation  on  the  township  assessment  roll, 

IZTkACT  FItOU  aoVKRNOR  WOODBRIDOS'S  UXBBAOB. 

In  any  attempt  to  review  "the  condition  of  the  Stale,"  the  aUea- 
twn  of  die  obserrer  h  first  very  properly  directed  to  die  eoasideift- 
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tion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  character,  actual  and  prospeciive, 
of  its  people.  Civil  commotfons  and  wars  bave  an  end;  the  evils  of 
misgovernment  are  temporary  in  their  nature,  and  mny  be  corrected; 
the  chastisements  of  heaven,  even,  throuj^h  the  merciful  Frovidenao 
of  Ood,  are,  in  this  world,  of  short  duration.  But  who  cnn  measure 
the  extentf  or  see  the  end,  or  estimate  the  intensity,  of  the  evils 
which  flow  to  a  people,  from  ignorance  and  vice?  {(  any  political 
axiom  b(f  better  established  than  another,  it  is  this,  that  no  repub- 
lic can  long  exist,  unless  intelligence  and  virtue  predominate  among, 
and  characterize  the  greai  body  of  its  people.  Gathered  princip-illy 
from  the  older  States  of  this  happy  Union,  our  fellow  oitiBens  have, 
for  the  most  part,  participated,  more  or  less,  in  the  benefitti  of  their 
exeellent  and  long  established  institutions— ^their  common  schools, 
and  all  their  highly  improved  literary  and  religious  establishments. 
We  may,  therefore,  justly  claim  for  them  the  present  possession,  in 
equal  de^ee  with  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  older  and  more  favored 
States,  of  those  high  and  ennobling  attributes  of  human  nature,  in- 
telligence and  virtue.  But  in  so  far  as  we  may  justly  clnim  this  high 
distinction,  in  the  same  proportion  are  the  motives  stronger  and  the 
obligadon  more  imperative,  to  secure  to  those  who  shal!  come  after 
us — to  our  own  children — at  least,  an  equally  elevated  rank  in  the 
scale  of  intellectual  being.  But,  have  we  been  sufficiently  mindful 
of  this  great  duty?  Not  experiencing  in  our  own  person,  perhaps,  or 
but  in  a  slight  degree,  the  immeasurable  evils  likely  to  result  from  a 
deprivation,  in  early  life,  of  the  benefits  of  such  institutions,  have 
we  not  accustomed  ourselves. to  think  but  seldom,  and  then  with  too 
much  indifference  upon  the  vital  importance  of  the  establishment, 
multiplication  and  perfection  of  similar  systems,  in^urown  beautiful, 
but  recently  reclaimed,  peninsula?  The  character  of  our  State,  the 
happiness  and  the  destinies  of  our  people,  are  fast  passing  into  the 
custody  of  those  who  shall  come  after  us;  and  shall  it  in  future  times 
be  said  of  them,  that  through  the  improvidence  of  their  fathers,  it 
was  their  unspeakable  misfortune,  to  be  deprived  of  those  advantages 
of  early  mental,  moral  and  religious  education,  that  we  ourselves  hare 
possessed? 

The  importance  of  the  early  and  methodical  development  ittd 
culture  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man;  the  influences  which  hab- 
its formed,  and  knowledge  attained  in  early  life,  (through  a  general 
and  judicious  system  of  education,)  cannot  fitil  to  exert,  not  only  upon 
individual  happiness,  but  upon  the  political  institutions  of  our  country, 
have  been  too  frequently  the  topics  of  discussion  among  the  learned, 
the  wise  and  the  eloquent  of  the  land,  to  render  it  necessary  or  prop- 
er for  me  to  delay  you  by  further  comments  upon  the  subject*  I 
recommend  a  careful  review  of  all  existing  statutory  enactments, 
lelative  to  the  system  of  education  heretofore  adopted  in  the  State, 
and  especially  relative  to  that  part  of  it,  which  concerns  the  broad 
basis  of  the  whole — the  common  schools. 

I  know  of  no  section  of  the  Union,  in  which  the  subject  of  ednda- 
tkm,  (comprehending  a  system  of  convnon  schools,)  has  engaged 
Bore  the  attention  of  the  public  authorities^  or  for  a  longer  lime,  or 
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mtuv  buccLtofully,  ih«n  in  Conaecticui.  And  apprecimtiiig  tuj 
highlj'  the  benetiu  to  be  derived  from  long-tried  sxperienoe,  I  ra- 
peotfiilly  lay  before  jou  soioe  veil  reMooed  reports,  made  to  die 
Legulature  of  that  Suie,  ezbibiting  Lbe  present  coodiuon  and  (he 
leading  featurea  of  iheir  sjatem.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  a  literal  toi 
too  servile  adoption  of  the  legialation  of  otber  States ;  our  ajUm 
ahoald,  in  general,  be  our  own,  and  be  made  to  accord  with  wbaiw- 
cver  may  b«  peculiar  in  our  circumrtancea,  or  in  the  coadition  of  m- 
ciety  among  lu.  But  considering  the  ancceas  which  has  alleodd 
the  efibrts  of  our  fiellow  oiliiena  of  that  State,  in  the  great  came  of 
education,  I  bare  sappoaed  that  an  attentive  examinaiion  of  their 
greally  perfected  plans,  might  au^^eat  important  improvements  in  ov 
own.  That  our  syaCem  i»  auscepUble  of  amelioraUon  in  many  pu- 
IJculars,  I  have  little  doubt;  wbiki  at  the  same  time,  it  is  proper  to 
remark,  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters  of  legislation,  no  iooon- 
tiou  should  be  made,  but  with  ereat  caulion,  and  the  more  esi*- 
cially,  because  its  establishment  has  been  so  recent,  ihat  its  meiils 
can  bCRrcely  yet  liHve,  in  alt  things,  been  fully  tested.  For  reasuu, 
however,  which  heretofore  I  liavc  had  the  honor  to  commuaitile  to 
your  immediate  predecestiurs,  and  which  I  propose  again  to  advert 
to,  I  de  nol  UesitHte  to  recommend,  that  a  more  equal  and  Just  mode 
of  taxation  for  tlie  ^uslainmeot  of  common  schools,  be  substituted  in 
iieu  of  the  existing  provisions  of  the  law  in  that  respect.  And  also. 
that  tile  fiscal  arrangemeDld  and  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  system  be 
either  separated  entirely  from  the  other  more  iutellectual  funclioDsol 
the  Superintendent  of  i'ublic  Instruction,  or  else,  that  by  some  olbet 
appropriate  modilicHLioD  of  the  law,  the  exisliog potvetv  and  dutin 
of  the  Superiniendent,  relative  to  pecuniary  aSairs,  may  be  mult 
more  entirely  subject  to  the  direct  control  of  the  head  of  llie  finsDciil 
depanmenL 

The  revenues  uocesMry  for  tbe  erection  of  school  houses,  and  lbe 
aiutainmeat  of  the  syitem  generally,  are  derivable,  firat  and  priooi- 
pally,  from  a  course  of  taxation  provided  for  by  existing  laws.  Tbe 
entire  plan  upon  which  this  courae  of  laxstion  is  founded,  seeois  to 
me  obnoxious  to  the  roost  serious  objectiooa.  The  legislation  of  list 
jear,  though  beneficial,  in  no  wise  removed  the  evil 

Every  syKtem  of  taxation,  to  be  just,  ahould  be  reasonable,  equal 
and  uniform.  It  is  a  proposition  as  notorious  as  it  is  lamentable,  Uiat 
the  asBeaameula  of  taxes  for  school  purposes  as  well  as  for  highways- 
are  Deilhcr  unifbrm  nor  equal,  and  in  some  instances  have  been  nost 
highly  unreasonable.  The  Legislature  has  prescribed  no  uniform 
standard  by  which  assessments  an;  made;  the  same  apecies  of  proji- 
.erty,  and  of  the  same  estimated  value,  may  be  tnxed  a  hundred  fald 
more  in  one  diatrict  than  in  another  bordering  upon  it;  and  every  Ik- 
lle  neighborhood  may  be  erected  into  a  separate  school  or  road  dis- 
trict, with  power  to  tax  almost  at  pleasure.  But  tbe  power  of  taxa- 
tion is  one  of  the  highest  actributea  of  sovereignty.  It  should  never 
be  exercised  but  with  much  caution — the  most  mature  coosideraticD, 
and  the  n>ost  aerupuloua  regard  to  inalice,  uniformity  and  equality. 
If  otherwise  exercised,  it  becomes  unjust  and  oppressive.     No  bit,  I 
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am  persuaded,  would  be  paid  by  the  people  of  Michigan,  with  more 
eheerfdlness,  if  it  be  just,  equal  and  uniform,  than  a  tax  for  the  hal* 
loved  purposes  of  education.  But  it  deeply  concerns  the  honor  and 
good  faith  of  the  State,  that  the  practical  injustice  of  our  present  sys- 
tem should  be  avoided,  and  the  evils  I  have  alluded  to,  promptly  cor- 
rected. 

The  remaining  source  of  revenue,  applicable  to  the  support  of  oar 
common  schools,  consists  in  the  annual  interest  accruing  upon  the 
purchase  money;  for  which  sales  of  school  lands  may  have  been,  or 
may  be  effected;  and  the  rest  reserved  for  the  use  and  occupation  of 
such  as  may  be  leased. 

This  resource,  upon  which  so  much  eicpectition  was  founded,  seems 
too  likely,  for  present  purposes,  in  a  great  measure,  to  fsil  us.  The 
overthrow  of  the  general  currency  of  the  nation,  which  has  produced 
so  mud)  distress,  and  the  continuing  process  by  which,  what  little 
remains  available,  seems  rapidly  passing  out  of  the  State,  have  a1« 
readj  prostrated  all  uniform  standard  of  value;  and  the  ruinous  dim- 
inution in  the  prices  of  agricultural  products,  -have  rendered  all  rea} 
estate  of  little  present  worth.  School  lands,  therefore,  are  no  longer 
sought  after  by  purchasers;  and,  hitherto,  in]  times  of  so  gre^it  pres- 
sure and  genoral  distress,  the  legislature  have  found  it  difficult  to 
resist  applications  for  relief,  and  delay  of  payment  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  heretofore  purchased  these  lands. 

From  this  source,  therefore,  little,  comparatively,  has  been  realized, 
and  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  friends  of  education  have  been  thus 
£ur  disappointed.  The  same  general  cause,  very  materially  affects 
aho  the  present  condition,  and,  for  a  time,  the  future  capacities  of 
the  University. 

superintendent's  rbport. 

Thkdoewneiitwas  the  laat  annual  report  of  the  first  Saperintead- 

ent,  to  whom  bad  been  entrusted  the  high  responsibility  of  reporting 

a  sjatem,  adapted  to  the  constitutiona]  provisions  and  the  wants  of 

Uie  State;  aad  in  preaenting  tha  aubyect  of  education  to  the  Legiala* 

ture,  he  urges  anew  the  importance  of  adapting  the  system  to  ikt 

entire  wants  of  the  great  mass  of  conununity.     He  says: 

We  must  multiply  our  school  housea,  educate  teachers,  procure 
Ghnries.  and  provide  indeed  all  the  neceaaary  means  of  instruction, 
far  the  whole  population,  &r  increase  greatly  the  number  of  our 
jails,  penitentianea,  and  standing  armies.  •  •  •  We  must  sou- 
oan^  or  forge  bars,  bolts  and  chains.  One  system  or  the  other  we 
BMMt  adopt — ^there  is,  and  can  be  no  alternative.  Besides  the  ezpe- 
lieaeeof  all  ^  past— of  all  ages  and  nations,  demonstrates  ihat  ia 
■are  eeonomical,  much  lesa  expensive  to  educate  the  youns,  and 
faim  them  to  high  moral  principle  and  honorable  conduct,  tSan  to 
ttpaort  paupers,  restrain,  imprison  and  punish  aged  criminals. 

IS  the  people  of  Michigan,  instead  of  bequeathing  to  their  child- 
ly, the  noble  inheritaace  derived  from  a  high  minded,  intelligent^ 


moral  and  religious  ancestry,  wish  lo  Me  them  cast  down  from  tbtt 
proud  elevatioD  on  which  Lhey  have  stood,  uad  become  ignoraot,  de- 
iMsed  nod  poveriy-strickeD,  the  dupes  of  a  selh^h  priesthood,  or  the 
seris  of  au  avaricious  oligarchy,  or  the  fit  inslrumenls  of  an  ambi- 
tious mili[ary  disposition,  the;  have  only  lo  dismiss  their  (eachen, 
burn  up  their  books  and  school  houses,  and  abrogate  all  Jaws  for  (he 
support  of  schools,  and  in  a  few  short  years,  the  work  is  done.  As 
a  sUie  we  are  but  of  yesterday;  and  on  the  day  of  our  comity  into 
bemg,  we  were  thrown  entirely  upon  our  own  resources.  We  mher- 
il«d  no  richly  endowed  establishments,  or  lime  honored  insiitutioDs; 
all  was  to  be  formed — to  be  created  anew.  True,  Congress  reserred 
from  sale  and  granted  lo  the  State  a  certain  amount  of  wild  land  for 
the  support  of  schools.  It  is  our  labor  and  our  capii^,  expended  ia 
the  cultivaUon  of  the  soil,  in  the  general  improTement  of  Uie  coon- 
try,  in  the  formation  of  republican  institutions,  sod  the  support  of 
gOTamment,  which  has  given  tothatlind  its  present  vilue.  l^e 
circumstances  of  the  times  have  been  ezoe«diDgly  adverse.  We 
commenced  our  career  when  the  whole  conntry  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  wildest  scene  of  speculation,  and  have  seen  it  sunk  in  three  short 
years,  to  the  lowest  state  of  depressbn.  Uowbeit  fur  the  time,  maeh 
oaa  been  done  towards  protnoung  the  great  cause  of  education  within 
onr  borders — more  indeed  ihsn  could  be  exf^cted.  But  thoogli 
much  has  been  achieved,  much  remains  to  be  accomplished;  and 
having  pal  our  kmtdt  lo  Ut  plmt,  we  cannot  go  bnck  if  we  would. 

In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  it  is  cheaper  to  eduoate  the  young 
than  to  support  multitudes  of  paupers  and  an  increased  number  of 
cdminals.  Few  indeed  nre  the  men  that  have  ever  become  paupers 
tx  criminals,  who  in  early  life  were  brought  within  the  reach  and 
nnder  Xhe  salutary  influence  of  schools,  books  and  teachers. 

It  follows  therefore  that  the  pbjpbrtv  of  tf<e  State  ought  to  be 
held  hable  for  the  education  of  all  wi&in  its  borden,  and  on  lUs 
principle  every  school  system  should  be  based.  As  aireidy  intimated 
much  has  been  done,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  people  of  the  State 
are  determined  upon  the  edncation  of  their  children.  No  sooner  is 
a  tettlement  formed  U)an  a  district  ia  orvaniied  and  s  aebool  oom- 
meaoed.  The  reports  of  the  past  year  diow  that  large  sums  bare 
been  voluntarily  raised  for  the  erection  of  school  aorsas.  True 
many  of  them  are  of  logs  and  mightbe  taken  by  dn  unreflecting  passer- 
by, as  evidence  that  little  or  no  interest  was  felt  in  the  subject  of 
Schools;  but  these  buildings,  thotigh  rude  they  may  be,  are  as  good 
ai  the  circumstances  of  a  people  in  their  infancy,  will  allow — good 
indeed  as  their  own  dwellings.  *  *  •  They  entitle  die  newly 
formed  settlements  to  the  highest  cornmendation.  They  betokm  a 
aeal  worthy  of  all  praise.  •  •  •  The  present  popalalioa  an 
generally  well  educated — but  Amt  m/t  it  be  with  those  who  are  imme- 
diately to  take  our  placee?  who  are  soon  to  sncceed  us  in  alt  ibe 
departments  snd  responsibilities  of  life?  Trne,  a  good  beginning  has 
been  made,  but  unexpected  difficulties  have  srisen.  These  must  be 
met  and  overcome,  or  we  are  thrown  back  in  oar  course,  time  only 
ean  t«U  how  long.     Should  there  be  any  relaistion  of  efTorto,  or 
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suspension  in  the  course  of  instruction,  who  can  calculate  the  Ices, 
or  assess  the  amount  of  damages  to  those  immediately  concerned? 
It  depends  solely  upon  us,  upon  our  acdon  at  the  present  time, 
whether  a  race  of  men  are  to  come  after  us  and  occupy  our  places, 
well  qualified  for  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  high  trusts  committed 
to  them,  or  be  ignorant,  debased  or  degraded. 

Five  years  of  the  system  have  now  elapsed,  and  it  is  in  the  tide  of 
saccessittl  experiment.  The  work  of  organization  is  still  progress- 
ing. No  system  iu  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Massa- 
oliUBetts,  is  now  more  complete  in  its  organization,  or  perfect  in  its 
parts.  The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of  school  districts 
and  the  number  of  children  reported  during  this  period,  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  seventeen: 

In  1636,     39  townships,       55  districts,  2,337  scholars. 

"   1837,  109         "  382         "       16,441 


•'   1838,  246 

n 

1,020 

« 

34,000 

<« 

"  1839,  302 

<< 

1,325 

i< 

45,892 

it 

"   1840,  324 

l« 

1,506 

(i 

49,850 

<< 

BRAlfOHKS. 

The  Superintendent  in  this,  his  last  commanication,  expressed  Us 
deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of  this  part  of  our  system.  The 
pwrent  institation,  he  maii^tained,  as  heretofore,  could  not  succeed 
witiiDat  them.  Its  main  dependence  firom  year  to  year,  must  be  up- 
on  the  branches;  and  it  was  deemed  to  be  equally  important  to  the 
primary  schools,  as  a  source  for  educated,  well-qualified  and  compe- 
tent teachers.  It  was  again  recommended  that  the  lands  granted  to 
the  State,  in  connection  with  salt  springs,  be  appropriated  fer  the  snp- 
p<Mt  of  these  institutions. 

REPORT  OF  REGKKTS. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of 

Regents  to  the  Superintendent,  consisting  of  Henry  R.  Sohoolcrafti 

Dr.  Pitcher,  and  Rev.  George  Daffield. 

In  orgainzing  a  Board  of  Regents  to  carry  out  the  views  of  tho 
iiegislatare,  in  the  establishment  of  a  Univeraity,  it  is  coaoeived  lo 
hive  been  the  primary  object  of  this  body  to  extend  its  benefits  as 
widely,  and  at  as  early  a  period,  throughout  the  ^tate,  as  the  wants 
rf  the  community,  and  the  means  at  their  disposal  would  permit. 
Their  attention  was  therefore  called,  at  an  early  day  as  possibly  to 
fte  location  and  establishment  of  branches  of  the  Universi^i  at 
svitable  points,  where  the  branches  of  a  classical  and  English  edfnca- 
ion,  preparatory  to  the  entrance  of  the  stndents  into  the  parent  insti- 
MioQ,  shottld  be  taught.  This  object  has  been  stesdiljf  pnrsiied* 
Mt  only  from  its  being  the  appointed  means  for  prepanng  classes 
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or  ihe  Goal  coll<;Ki>ite  course,  but  rrom  ihe  addiiioDal  con&iderauoii 
JiAl  in  A  new  nnd  haadly  settled  community  il  icmild  U  one  of  Iht 
'te*t  and  moit  jireclical  means  of  arousing  Hlteolion  to  the  valae 
md  importance  of  the  plan  of  educalion,  submitl«d  to  the  people  In 
he  orgitaic  ttct,  nud  of  thus  prepiring  the  public  mind  to  appieciue 
tnd  foster  it  **  *  Tbe  committee  on  brauclu'R,  charged  with  this 
laty,  have  encountered  an  arduous  task  in  the  management  of  the 
ioiTCBpondcncc.  the  selection  of  principal,  and  the  pecuciarj  ques- 
jons  which  required  decision  and  adju-stznent;  and  the  Board  owe  to 
t  much  of  the  success  which  hta  Attended  that  cfTorL  Of  the  seYen 
irtnches  establifbed,  five  are  under  the  direction  of  clergymea,  and 
.woottajimen,  of  various  religious  denominations.  The  Boftrd  can- 
lot,  they  belieTf!,  be  mistaken  in  the  importance  Lhej  attach  to  the 
loonection  between  learning  and  morals,  science  and  religion,  and  at 
my  rate,  would  be  unjust  to  iheto selves,  not  to  express  the  belief 
hat  success  cannot  permanently  crown  the  iiislitution  committed  lo 
heir  management,  aner  this  ]igam«nt  is  severed. 

Twenty  teachers  and  professors  of  all  grades  have  been  emploved, 
*ho  have  instructed  an  average  number  of  two  hundred  and  tbirty- 
;ix  scholars.  A  steady  increase  of  number  has  taken  place  in  tbe 
'espective  t«nns  for  tbe  year.  At  four  of  tlie  branches,  namely,  at 
Vtonroe.  White  Pigeon,  Niles  and  Tecumseh,  there  have  been  female 
kjfMitmeiits  under  appropriate  instrustors.  where  only  Eolith 
>r^ches  have  been  taught  The  ufTect  of  home  schools  m  this  de- 
Mrtment  has  been  propitious,  and  they  constitute  a  branch  of  higher 
Dstmction,  contemplated  by  the  act  which  has  been  appr«ciated  by 
he  inbabitaiita.  In  mw  of  ilie  whole  amount  of  inslraatiga  fwt- 
liahed— its  characlw  and  distribution,  it  may  be  asserted  that  ia  no 
>TeTious  year  has  the  institution,  through  its  branches,  rendered 
iqunlly  important  aerviccsto  the  Stnte. 


The  Regents  report  tbe  main  boilding  to  be  in  process  of  cotople- 
ion,  and  the  grounds  encleaed.  The  collections  in  natural  hxstorj 
fer«  about  to  be  arrangod  by  Dr.  Honghton.  To  these  minenlc^ml 
ollectfena,  purehMod  of  Baron  Lsderer,  of  Anatrii^  had  ben  ndded 
he  extensive  and  valuable  collectioDs  in  geology,  mineralogy,  bouaj 
ud  zoology  made  within  the  geographical  area  <rf  Michignn,  by  the 
Mate  Geologist  and  his  ex|doratory  corps.  This  ooHeetioD  wm  dac 
o  the  forecast  of  the  Legislature,  who  directed  their  attention  to  tb* 
ittbject  at  one  of  their  earliest  sessions  after  the  admission  of  the 
State  into  the  Union.  Dr.  Gray  had  expended  tbe  five  thwiMBd 
lollar«  placed  al  his  disposal,  and  three  thonsand  seren  hundred  and 
wren  volumes  had  been  receiyod,  a  catalogue  of  which  was  trani- 
i^tted  with  the  teport  of  the  Regents,  and  will  be  Coond  in  Uoiii» 
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doemeiit  0  of  Mm  tesflioii,  or  ia  tlie  snrna  nvmhtr  of  Ae  Senate 
docunieiit. 

In  relation  to  tbe  fiscal  affairs  of  the  UfihnBraity  and  the  poKoy 
panned  hy  ih$  Regents,  die  eenmittee  say: 

niat  they  would  not  fnll^  acquit  tbemselyea  of  their  duty  to 
tlio  board  or  the  ooBimttiiity»  m  ekmng  this  report,  wkhoni  adverting 
to  the  ftct  that  the  receipts  for  lands  aold,  and  the  instalments  and 
interest,  accruing  thereon^  hare  fallen  short  of  the  estimates.  Acting 
on  the  principle,  which  is  believed  to  be  true,  that  intellectual  labor, 
in  aO  the  depaataeats  of  inatruotion  sheald  be  weU  paid  and  enooup* 
aged  in  eair^iag  it  oat,  bj  the  actual  condition  ot  the  permanent 
funds  of  the  institution,  liberal  salaries  were  awarded  to  the  princi- . 
pals  of  &e  branches  and  professors,  (so  far  as  appointed,)  and  have 
been  paid  without  delay  or  deduotioii  to  the  pvesant  ttme.  Andthvp 
caanol  but  regard  this  coarse  of  policy  as  one  of  tbe  causes  of  the 
aetnal  efficiency  and  success  which  has  marked  the  course  of  in« 
stmction  generally  at  the  branches.  *  *  *^  That  the  branches,  aldiough 
aiiovdiag  a  eoond  and  iqiataUe  deeciiption  of  instmoticn,  have  b€^ 
maintained  at  a  comparatively  high  expense,  to  the  parent  institu- 
tion is  not  to  be  denied,  and  U  is  a  question,  in  view  of  the  prospective 
and  diminishing  state  of  the  funds,  and  the  increasing  demands  of* 
the  University  at  its  central  pointk  whether  the  sanie  system  shoold 
be  indefinitely  continued,  or  a  connection  established  between  the 
amount  of  salary  paid  and  the  numbers  taught.  Disconnected  with 
the  prtnci|)le  of  finance,  sound  principle  is  taught  to  forbid  any  res- 
pect to  this  relation.  A  teacher's  best  abUities  are  as  fully  required 
to  teach  a  few  as  many. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  point  in  the  establishment  of  the  institution, 
when  tbe  organisation  of  a  Faculty  and  the  opening  of  the  nNiyna- 
snr  pn^r  0  a  consideration  of  moment,  and  the  lK»pe  is  entertained 
^at  this  may  be  brought  about  before  the  close  of  another  year.  A 
limited  number  of  professors  would  temporarily  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  incipient  and  limited  classes,  and  uie  duties  of  Chancel* 
W  eottld  be  nerionned  ex-officio.  *  *  *  To  aeoomplish  this, 
however,  witn  our  present  funis  without  crippling  the  branches,  or 
devising  some  additional  means  for  their  support  from  the  surround- 
ing communities,  will  not  be  of  easy  attamment  While  the  per- 
manent funds  of  the  institution  are  of  undiminished  intrinsic  valae^ 
and  confidence  is  felt  in  the  final  ability  of  the  purchasers  of  Uni- 
versitj  lands,  there  need  be  no  well  grounded  apprehension  that  the 
present  annual  receipts  from  these  sources  will  be  eventually  dimin- 
ished.. Whether  sources  thus  really  ample,  and  which  may  be  even^ 
tually'  relied  on  without  fallacy,  constitute  pounds  in  the  present 
state  of  the  institution  to  justify  the  anticipation  of  their  proceeds  by  ' 
a  farther  loan,  in  order  to  consummate  an  object  so  closely  identifi^ 
with  the  cause  of  education,  is  a  question  that  has  suggested  itself 
to  tbe  Board. 


The  total  txftoiiUn*  for  tho  Uiirenitj  praper,  diuing  the  |Mr 
put,  were  (41,85*2  43,  The  coat  of  siutBimiig  the  braaokM  Ca- 
Ihs  une  period,  •10,188  33.    . 

The  BegeaU,  ia  obedienoe  to  tbe  joinl  rMolttUao  ^yroTod  Ibnh 
Sfi,  I84Q,  reported  to  the  |<egulature,  throogh  A.  Ten  Ejtk.  Eo^ 
Aetr  Sooretarj,  thftt  hanng  duij  oooudered  the  ■■bjectt  thxir  vh«< 
were  that  "the  firatchaoge  in  Ac  orgaoio  lair  de«aied  oawDtui,  ia  A» 
jwqper  rertrielion  ijf  TetpottgiHiUy  U>  the  Board  of  Begenta.  At  pre- 
atst  Ifae  t^fvanhOiHf  ■>  dindod,  and  Uw  Boird  wonld  be  giwir 
facililated  in  their  action,  were  aoeh  ameiidmeDls  made  aa  wooU 
throw  entire  reip<xisibilitj'  on  them,  and  require  them  to  report  tbeir 
amial  proceediDga  to  the  Infiilattin. 

"The  Kcond  chabge  rehltea  to  the  trvH  and  moHagtmrft  ef  Af 
fimdt  of  the  Dnittrtily.  Under  the  existing  law  it  Li  impoauble  for 
tba  Board  to  adept  their  raeaann*  to  tfa^  imaiia,  to  ptcjeat  or  «xe- 
cvto  9uch  plana  as  the  intereata  of  edncalion,  the  wants  of  the  State 
•ad  the  reaourcea  of  the  Universitjr  deKtaod.  The  dntwa  ol  Soper- 
iateodent  in  conneclioo  with  the  UmTeisitf^,  an  naneoeaadrj  a&doQ- 
eroos." 

A  report  was  made  by  Mr.  Adam,  as  chairmaa  of  the  comiiu(t% 
of  the  Senate,  in  reply  to  certAin  qveriei  regardiag  the  braoehea. 
The  resolution  of  the  Senate  directed  the  committee  to  enquire  and 
reporl,  what  number  of  branches  oC  the  University  had  been  ee- 
taUiabed,  and  at  what  placcs—bownaanyscholan  had  attended  daeh 
dnring  the  paat  year — what  limitationa  as  to  age,  sex  and  acquire- 
tneota,  had  been  tmpoaod  by  the  Regents,  regulating  the  admiaaion 
of  Btadents— what  amount  of  chargea  for  tuition,  &c.,  had  bean  r»- 
oeired  by  the  Regents,  at  the  Ecveral  brancbeB — what  number  had 
been  tanght  gratia — bow  many  teachers  hud  been  employed  ineaoh 
branch,  and  what  regulation  hud  been  adc^ted  is  rdation  to  oom- 
pensation  of  teachers. 

The  committee  reported  that  there  were  seven  branches  e«tal>ttah> 
ed,  tie:  at  Detroit,  Monroe,  Tecumseh,  Pontiao.  White  P^joos, 
NUes  and  Kslamasoo,  with  female  departmeDts  at  Monroe,  Teo«m- 
•eb,  White  Figreon  and  Niles. 

That  there  were  in  all  these  branches  during  the  the  fint  term  of 
the  yoar.  Hi  aoholars;  during  theaecond,  '233;  and  durtog  tbe 
Ainl.847. 
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Tlial  ta  the  code  of  iawb  for  the  governmeDl  of  the  braDches,  die 
•ommittee  found  no  limitation  as  to  the  age  of  the  student^  at  their 
admiwoB,  and  that  in  regard  to  aeqairemeats,  each  apjriioant  for  ad- 
mkmoa  had  to  undergo  an  examination  satisfactory  to  the  prinoipalv 
in  reading,  writing,  spelling  and  arithmetic.  For  admisaioa  to  the 
female  department,  there  was  required  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
^reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  the  rudiments  of  geography." 

Thai  the  tuition  fees,  as  established  in  the  oode  of  laws,  were  in 
Detroit  and  Monroe  for  the  first  year»  IL9  50;  second  year,  $18  00; 
third,  and  each  succeeding  year,  $12  00.  One-tenth  of  tuition  feea 
was  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  branch  library. 

That  the  committee  bad  no  means  of  stating  positi?ely,  the  num.* 
ber  tangbt  gratis,  at  any  of  the  branches;  hut  that  it  might  not  bei 
irreleTant  to  state,  that  one  of  the  laws  for  the  branches,  profided 
for  refunding  to  each  student,  one  year's  salary  for  each  year  ha 
might  be  engaged  in  teaching  primary  schools,  until  the  whole  should 
be  refunded. 

That  it  appeared  there  had  been  employed  during  the  year,  at  the 
branches  at  Pontiac  and  Kalamazoo,  each  one  principal,  at  a  salaiy 
of  ft  1,200;  at  Detroit,  Monroe,  Tecumseh  and  Niles,  each,  one  prin- 
cipal and  one  assistant,  tlie  salary  of  the  principals  b^^ing  as  follows: 
at  Detroit.  $1,500  a  year;  at  Monroe,  $1,300;  at  Tecumseh  and 
IRles,  each  ^1.200.  In  the  branch  at  White  Pigeon  there  appeared 
to  hare  been  employed,  one  principal,  one  tutor,  and  one  assistant 
lutor;  the  principal  at  a  salary  of  #1,200.  The  assistants  and  tu- 
tors received  from  $3po  to  $600  a  year.  In  the  female  department 
of  the  branch  at  Monroe,  two,  and  at  Tecumseh  and  Niles,  one 
eaoh. 

The  total  salaries  for  the  year  amount  to  $10,300.  Receipts  of 
tattion  estimated  at  $2,460.  The  balance  of  estimated  uiition  feea 
amounted  to  $2,348  33,  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  Board  of  Regents. 
The  eommtttee  also  reported  that  at  the  first  establishment  and  or- 
ganisation of  the  branches,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Board 
•f  Regents,  appropriating  $1,000  for  every  branch  in  operation,  to 
be  divided  and  apportioned  as  follows:  9500  to  each  one  and  the 
mmainittg  $500  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars.  This  rule 
m.  Bol  however  appear  to  have  been  adhered  to.    The  committee 


not  harmg  been  so  iDitnioUd,  made  no  further  reeommendUMKU  or 
Mi^eitioBt. 

Id  the  HooM,  the  coniDittee  lo  whom  wns  referred  so  much  «f 
the  Oorernor's  DWMage  ftsd  report  of  SuperiDtendent  as  relalea  t» 
adocatloB,  made«  leogthy  report  through  their  ehkirmao,  Hr.  WtU* 
Imd  Sprafne.  Thej  remtrk,  "that  they  hare  been  led  to  bcKere 
thjU  the  impoajtkni  of  all  the  fiscal  dntie*  connected  trilh  the  odvc^ 
tional  fand,  and  the  getteral  care  nod  raperbtendeiic*  of  educalioa 
itoetf,  where  mie  and  the  same  obtun,  »  one  of  lho«e  defects  which 
were  ooniMOled  with  our  generally  excellent  laws  on  this  mh- 
ject;  Aat  thej  were  strengthened  m  this  belief  bv  the  fact  that  balk 
the  fonner  EzeentiTe  officers  of  this  State  have  brought  the  subjeet 
btfbre  the  Legislatnre  snd  recommended  ft  change;  and  the  commit- 
tee beliere  such  a  change  necessary  becanse  the  daiies  themselres 
an  mcompatible  with  each  other  and  because  it  was  impossible  to 
tnd  the  requisite  qualificationa  for  their  performance  nailed  in  one 
man;  that  let  whoever  may  be  called  upon  to  fill  the  stAtioa, 
iriiile  the  law  remains  as  it  is,  it  would  be  found  that  while  the  du- 
ties for  which  his  habits  nnd  taste  best  fit  him.  may  be  well  per- 
Gmned,  the  other  duties  impmed  on  him  would  be  immensnrably 
neglected,  and  thst  it  was  not  tn  the  nsture  of  things  to  be  other- 
wise." Complaint  is  made  in  this  report  of  the  want  of  ihdMeal 
knowledge;  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  returns,  to  Rhow  the  state  of 
edncation;  that  they  did  not  show  whether  the  teachers  were  mak 
or  female,  good  or  poor,  well  or  illy  paid;  whether  the  conrse  of 
studies  was  wise  or  unwise;  whether  the  government  was  tyrannJesl 
or  parental;  whether  school  houses  were  conveniently  or  incMiven- 
iently  constnieled;  whether  parents  were  interested  in  the  edacstiaa 
ol  their  children  and  in  the  success  of  the  schools  or  not.  The  com- 
mittee believed  that  in  no  way  could  the  Superintendent  so  well  de- 
vote bis  time  as  to  these  subjects  and  to  making  the  primary  schools 
the  object  of  bis  chief  care.  They  also  were  in  favor  of  inlroducmg 
into  the  bill  proposed  on  this  subject,  a  provision  that  so  far  as  eon- 
cemed  the|aale  of  University  lands — the  investment  of  the  proceeds— ^ 
(be  Treasurer  be  required  to  act  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Regents. 
The  general  legislation  on  this  subject  remained  unchanged.    Ab 
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mi  WAM  paMod  fftvwed  April  1 3iht  Mdttobg  ()m  prm  of  UniTMii^ 
liMida  and  estoblislihig  it  tt  ifteen  doUAra  peraore,  mA  the  vuriuMBi 
price  at  not  less  than  fire  doUarp,  An  act  was  passed  incorporating 
the  Weeleyan  Seminarj,  and  also  aDi  act  providing  for  the  organiia- 
lioft  of  a  district  in  the  city  of  Detroit  for  colored  children.  An  aot 
was  passed  to  amend  the  revised  statntes  relative  to  primary  schools. 
An  amendatory  aot  to  the  law  of  1840,  was  passed  in  1841»  but 
without  any  other  alteration  of  the  system  of  taxation  except  that 
the  electors  of  any  township,  at  the  annual  meeting,  might  raise  such 
sum  of  money  for  the  support  ol  common  schools  in  their  township 
as  they  shall  deem  expedient,  provided  that  such  sum  did  not  exceed 
one  dollar  for  each  child  in  the  township  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  seventeen  years.  A  provision  was  enacted  requiring  the  direc- 
tors to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  between  those  ages,  belong- 
ing to  fistmilies  habitually  using  the  French,  German  or  other  language 
than  the  English,  and  the  children  attending  the  districts  schools  and 
the  number  of  such,  if  any,  attending  schools  where  the  schools 
books  in  any  other  than  the  English  language  are  used;  also  the 
Biaaber  of  aduHs,  above  the  age  of  seventeen,  who  can  read  the 
French,  German  or  other  language  and  cannot  read  the  EngUsh,  to* 
gether  with  such  other  &cts  and  statisiics  in  regard  to  schools  and  the 
tmhjeci  of  education  as  the  Superintendent  might  direct. 


1849. 

EXTRACT  FROM  GOVSRIVOR  BARRY's  MB88AOB. 

.  The  universal  education  of  all  clashes  of  our  citizens  is  so  neces* 
sary,  and  its  propriety  so  generally  conceded,  that  I  need  hardly 
urge  upon  you  its  importance.  By  reference  to  history  we  learn, 
ana  from  observation  we  know,  that,  just  in  proportion  as  the  masses 
have  been  enlightened,  in  the  same  proportion  have  their  rights  as 
men  been  protected.  The  rights  of  personal  liberty  and  of  personal 
security^  were  never  conceded  by  lords  to  their  vassals,  until  the 
latter,  after  a^es  of  galling  oppression  and  ignominious  servitude,  by 
deimes,  obtamed  a  hold  on  tne  fountain  of  knowledge. 

llie  moral  and  political  condition  of  a  people  depends,  in  the  main^ 
upon  the  degree  of  knowledge  and  amount  of  useful  information  dif« 
fused  abroad  among  the  mass.  Within  our  own  recoUecdou,  other 
npublies  have  risen  and  fallen,  and  the  scenes  of  intestine  commo- 
tioo  which  they  have  constantly  exhibited,  and  which,  sooner  or 
hUer,  have  caused  their  overthrow,  resulted  from  a  want  of  general 
edttoUioii,  and  the  consequent  deatitution  of  virtue  m  their  inhabi* 
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UbIb.  Tbe  denoaraej  of  kaimuig*  if  I  maj  be  pemitted  to  «■•  te 
cipiDMinn,  u,  then,  eaiential  to  tlie  peranaiieaoy  of  a  refNibhcaii  gov- 
ernment*  and  we  can  traDsmil  to  the  rising  generation  tbe  bappy 
political  freedom  which  we  enjoj,  only  by  granting  them  tbe  beoeiii 
of  education.  They  are  oommiUied  to  our  keeping,  and  wHboet  o«r 
fioaiering  oare,  will  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  vice. 

The  revenue  for  the  support  of  civmmon  schools,  not  derived  horn 
taxation,  consists,  mainly,  in  the  interest  arisiog  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  school  lands,  and  tbe  rents  of  s«ch  poitions  of  then 
aa  may  have  been  leased.  If  a  judicious  and  proper  use  be  made  of 
this  revenue,  it  is  probable  that,  at  a  period  not  very  remote,  if  not 
sufficient  to  educate  all  the  youth  of  the  State,  it  will  at  least  eoDtrt- 
bote  much  towards  that  desirable  object 

Above  all  others,  the  laws  on  the  subject  of  common  scho(^s  slnmld 
be  plain,  simple,  and  easy  to  be  understood.  7  hey  should  be  as  in- 
dependent of  all  otbcr  enactments,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admiti^ 
and,  to  a  proper  understanding  of  them,  it  should  not  be  neoesaaij 
to  refer  to  legislation  on  other  subjects.  Such,  however,  is  not  tlie 
present  condition  of  our  legislation  on  this  important  subject  Tbe 
enactments  are  various  and  are  scattered  through  many  volumes, 
and  it  is  with  difficulty  thait  even  their  meaning  can,  in  all  cat^ea,  be 
IMcertained.  To  obviate  these  objections,  I  respectfully  recommend 
their  entire  revision.  All  the  various  enactments  on  the  aubjeoti 
should  be  condensed  into  one,  and  published  in  such  convenient  fom 
ma  will  insure  a  circulation  in  every  neighborhood  and  district  im  tbe 
State.  The  lights  of  experience,  and  a  reference  to  common  school 
systems  of  other  States,  may  enable  you  to  make  such  improvements 
as,  by  giving  a  new  impulse  to  education,  will  result  in  general  aad 
permanent  good.  I  am,  however,  induced  to  believe,  that  the  maim 
provisions  of  the  system,  as  it  now  exists  upon  our  statute  book% 
should  be  retained,  as  far  as  you  think  the  best  interests  of  the  pvb- 
lie  will  permit  Innovations  should  not  be  admitted,  but  with  aonii- 
dant  caution,  and  after  the  most  careful  examination.  Servile  adbe- 
renoe  to  ancient  precedents  and  long  established  customs,  should  not, 
however,  be  permitted  to  take  such  entire  possession  of  our  mioda, 
as  thereby  to  induce  us  to  reject  the  benefits  resulting  from  an  adop- 
tion  of  the  improvements  of  the  age.  Among  the  alterations  yo« 
may  deem  advisable  to  make,  perhaps  none  is  more  worthy  of  your 
consideration,  than  the  subject  of  taxation  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  system.  The  right  to  impose  taxes,  is  one  of  the  bi^ieat  pre- 
rogatives of  sovereignty,  and  the  delegation  of  that  right  snouM  be 
made  with  the  greatest  caution.  Complaints  have  been  made,  per- 
haps in  some  degree  well  founded,  that,  in  the  assessment  and  eel- 
leetion  of  taxes,  ror  the  erection  and  repair  of  school  houses,  great 
injustice  has  been  done  from  the  unequal  manner  in  which  such  tascee 
have  been  levied.    If,  after  inquirrog  into  the  canses  of  such  oom- 

Cainta,  you  find  they  really  have  foundation  in  truth,  you  will  doubt- 
Bs  correct  the  evil,  by  interposing  such  legislation  as  tbe  exigesej 
of  tbe  case  may  require. 

The  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  it 
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hf  liMiaoBBtiMiott  kMtfi  Md  Msodl  h%  khdMked  by  la«r  were  k  ey«a 
^  adftsable.    1  etimot,  however,  refrftin  fW>E6  calliog  yonr  al* 
to  the  fict  that  the  dutlee  of  a  fiscal  ebaraeter,  by  law  impo* 
«{K>Q  that  offleer,  are  in  no  wise  eontistent  with  the  duties  of  a 
ury  ^havacter,  whteh  it  is  more  partieiilarly  bis  province  to  per- 
iovm*  aad  to  which  end  the  office  itself  was  eonstitnted. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Regents  of  the  UniTersity  of  Miebigan, 
viU,  doubtlesB^  be  transmitted  to  yon  by  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
Ik  InBtroetton.    The  usefuhiess  of  that  iasthutioQ  has,  hitherto,  been 
reatrieted  to  its  braaches.     In  them  have  been  taught  the  elements 
of  knowledge  and  science  usually  taught  in  high  schools  and  acade- 
avee  in  the  esatem  States  of  this  Union.     Next  to  common  schools, 
Ae  branehee  of  the  Unirenky  are  destined  to  be  of  the  greatest  im* 
portanee  to  the  people  of  the  State.     In  the  year  1840,  the  number 
of  students  was  two  hundred  and  forty-seven.    During  that  year; 
aevea  branches  were  in  operation,  and  the  sum  of  $10,188  37,  was 
upended  in  the  payment  of  salaries  of  teachers.     The  two  prece- 
ding years,  the  sum  of  k  13, 150  09,  was  expended  for  that  purpose 
in  we  same  number  of  branches,     in  making  these  large  and  appa- 
rentlT  eaonnoue  expenditures,  the  motives  of  the  Regents  are  above 
aaapaeioB.    They  were,  beyond  a,ll  doubt,  actuated  by  no  other  than 
oietivee  of  public  good.     It  is,  however,  respectfully  submitted  to 
yoar  eonsideration,  whether  the  interests  of  education  would  not  be 
■lore  emineatly  pToaM>ted  by  some  provision  of  law,  bavingr  for  its 
object  the  increase  of  the  number  of  branches,  if  availab}e  funds  for 
thai  purpose  be  at  command,  and  the  limitation  of  the  amount  to  be 
appropriated  to  each.    It  is  believed  that  a  sum  of  from  three  to  five 
haodred  dollars,  appropriated  by  the  board,  together  with  speh  sums 
as  ahould  be  received  for  tuidon,  superadded  to  such  other  encourage- 
meai  aa  would,  of  course,  be  ▼olunttirily  afforded  at  the  pFaces  of lo* 
cation,  would  secure  the  services  of  persons  well  qualified  to  teaeh* 
and  every  way  competent  to  take  charge  of  the  branches.    If  such 
be  the  case,  of  which  there  can  be  Httle  doubt,  then,  with  a  much 
leas  expenditure  in  the  aggregate,  the  number  of  braaches  might  be 
freatly  increased  and  the  benefits  of  education  more  extensiv^y  dif- 
nieed.     I  press  the  subject  upon  your  attention  with  mat  eamest- 
neaa,  because  I  am  of  opinion,  that  Uie  usefulness  ef  the  Univerbity 
will  be  incalculably  greater  to  the  people  of  the  s^tate  through  ita 
branches,  than  through  the  mother  mstitotion  itself.    By  means  ol 
ka  brancJies,  the  blessings  of  a  high  grade  of  education  will  be 
.  bron^^  #ttbin  the  reach  of  nearly  all  we  rising  generation,  while 
the  namber  to  be  instrooted  in  the  Universky  prop^,  must  eompara- 
tivelj  speaking,  be  necessarily  few.    Seeping  always  in  view,  thea^ 
the  object  for  which  the  fund  was  granted,  and  in  no  degree  depaii- 
iag  mm  the  intentions  of  the  grantors,  it  is  our  duty  to  give  such 
dbeetion  to  the  control  of  this  important  nistitutbn,  as  will  result  hi 
the  ffreatest  good  to  our  fellow  citizens  and  beat  uunre  the  extension 
of  the  cause  of  science. 

By  a  joint  resolution  relative  to  the  University  of  Michi^o,  ap- 
ypoml  liareh  25, 1840,  k  ia  made  the  daty  of  the  Board  ofitegenta 
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io  report  to  70a  vnk  AUeratioii  is  they  deem  mocmmj  to  be  mwkt 
in  the  laws  of  the  State  relative  to  the  UniTeiBiU.  The  only  n 
Qiade  in  compliaace  wkh  this  rsscdutioo,  may  be  Iband  'm  tho 
documents  of  the  last  session,  and  to  which  I  respeotfally  iarito 
attention.  In  thst  import,  the  Be^nts  reeonBead  such  sUieratiMi 
m  the  law  on  that  snUect,  ss  will  girt  to  them  the  entire  trvst  and 
management  of  the  roads,  and  in  all  other  respects,  the  absolute 
control  of  the  institution,  sobiect  and  reqKMisible  only  to  the  Legiaie 
ture,  to  which  body  they  wish  to  make  all  reports  of  their  pooeed- 
ings.  I  respectfully  recommend  Uiis  proposition  to  yoar  senoos  mmd 
attentive  consideration.  The  high  character  of  the  Regents^  and  their 
experience,  derived  from  long  exercise  of  the  functioiis  of  their  eC- 
fioe,  ^ve  additional  weight  to  ueir  reeommeodatioo,  and  wilL  I  am 
certam  ensure  that  attention  from  you,  which  the  importmoe  of  the 
subject  demands. 

It  is  ^eatly  to  be  d^red,  that  the  true  and  exact  condition  of  the 
University  fond  be  made  known  to  the  public,  in  order  that  its  ea- 
pscity  for  usefulness  may  be  fully  understood.  The  public  have  an 
mtense  anxiety  to  be  informed  of  its  ability  to  give  assistance  to  eda- 
cation,  ss  well  by  means.of  its  brsnches  already  in  operation,  as  by 
others  desired  in  various  portions  of  the  State.  Such  a  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  the  fund,  is  also  indispensably  necessary  to  each 
ulterior  legislation  as,  in  your  wisdom,  may  be  deemed  expedient. 
I  therefore  respectfully  reccommend,  that  you  give  the  saojeot  in 
charge  to  some  appropriate  committee,  aocoaopanied  with  theiuBtrae* 
tion»  that,  after  having  made  the  inquiry  and  investigstion,  Uwy  re* 
port  the  result  of  their  labors  lor  the  use  of  the  public. 

nicrORT  or  svpxriktkndent  of  pcbuc  instruction. 
The  term  of  the  Be  v.  John  D.  Pierce  having  expired,  FnAinruN 
Sawtxr,  jr.,  was  appointed  at  the  last  previous  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, to  succeed  him.  This  report  unfolds  in  an  interesting  and 
minute  manner,  the  condition  of  the  primary  schools  st  this  time,  and 
gives  in  fiM^t,  the  first  full  and  detailed  account  of  the  operation  of 
the  laws  in  the  practical  working  of  the  system.  The  dooumeats  ac- 
companying it,  showed  iht  whole  number  of  districts  integral  and 
fractional,  in  the  State  to  be  two  thousand,  three  hundred.  Of  them 
1,486  embraced  In  330  townships,  reported  47,066  soholars,  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  seventeeo,  and  8,757  under  five  and  over  ser- 
eateen,  making  an  aggregate  of  5532<^*  The  whole  number  report- 
ed at  school,  51,254.  The  Superintendent  was  of  opinion  that  of 
tins  number^  too  many  reported  as  attending  school,  passed  most  of 
their  hours  elsewhere  than  at  school,  and  suggested,  that  if  by  the 
law,  the  directors  were  required  to  report  as  care^Uy,  as  the  tesdier 
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i»ia  BOie  (ha  tine  «f  •ttandiwe  ot  each  and  erery  tofa<te;  Ae  teal 
MBOunt  wiwU  be  koowa. 

Tha  aTaiaga  nmmbet  of  moQ^  aehoola  bad  baaa  kepi,  were  m- 
parftad  in  twenty-eight  oovntiea,  at  4  4-7;  moat  of  them  being  kept 
1^  only  for  the  conatitational  time  of  three  monthe.  The  amonat 
apportioned  m  18«^9»  wai  $18^860  86,  being  aoTeral  thonsand  deUaia 
leaa  than  the  year  previooa.  The  Saperintendent  admonbhea  thoae 
who  rely  chu/fy  on  the  ftind  as  a  means  of  supporting  their  schools^ 
noi  to  be  too  sanguine— that  the  true  poHcy  was  to  rely  mainly  upon 
their  own  aTailable  resoutoes  to  advance  the  cause  of  popular  ed«* 
cation.  The  number  of  soholara  attending  private  schools  was  De- 
ported at  2,807,  which  was  thought  to  be  below  the  real  nmnber. 
The  i^iums  are  complained  o(  as  bftng  donbtfal  and  contradictory. 
It  waa  suggested  that  directors  be  required  to  report  on  oath,  as  be- 
iag  likely  to  ensure  greater  fidelity  in  matters  of  detail,  and  pre* 
Tenting  a  {Huetice,  reprehensible  in  the  extreme,  and  unjust  towards 
ether  districts,  of  reporting  more  scholars  of  legal  age,  than  were  to 
be  ibsmd  within  the  district^  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  ita  ap-* 
portiooment  of  lunds.  In  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  legislative 
eommittee  of  the  Senate,  of  the  year  previoas,  the  Superiutendeat 
aays: 

It  ia  the  undoubted  policy  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  so  to  frame 
its  system  of  public  instruction,  as  not  onl^  to  educate  its  own  native 
bom  children,  but  to  Americanize,  both  in  intellect  and  feeling,  every 
child  of  a  foreign  stock,  that  in  the  Providence  of  God,  is  brought 
to  our  shores,  to  become  a  port  of  its  society.  No  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  parents,  constituting  j)ortions  of  our  Republie, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  educate  their  offspring  through  any 
odier  medium  than  the  common  language;  but  on  the  contrary,  all 
eoBoeivable  inducements  should  be  held  out  for  them  to  keep  their 
children  at  the  public  scheols,  where  they  may  learn  to  think  in  that 
language,  and  by  a  frequent  intercourse  with  their  fellow  citizens, 
foi^t,  not  the  land  of  their  nativity,  but  the  necessity  of  the  mother 
tongue,  as  a 'medium  of  communication  between  man  and  man,  in  a 
countxy  which  they|have  adopted  for  life,  and  whose  institutions  they 
wish  to  leave  safely  in  the  hands  of  their  posterity. 

It  was  mentioned  as  a  gratifying  fact,  that  only  eighty-eight,  out 
of  two  thousand  attending  schools,  were  reported  as  using  other 
books  than  the  English.  Under  the  act  of  1840,  giving  authority 
to  require  such  facts  and  statistics  as  the  superintendent  might  di- 
rect, Mr.  Sawvbr  addressed  interrogatories  to  every  school  director, 
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iwpiiriiqf  repBrtoinraiinontothcwokMgof-  (ke  irM 
lOOS  for  iti  improvement — the  general  op«t«lioa  of  the  L 
liffiMillies  encoHBtend  in  tM  admiuBUMMn— ^Ike  freqnenej  of  viat- 
ilien  by  inspaeton  and  olber»~-tbr  general  chvaeler,  deportment  lari 
fvslificatioDS  of  teKhera — the  di*«ipliiw  of  the  aeboob— the  iiyatiM 
a£  rewards  aad  pnnuhments — the  {tnnctnahtj  of  ibc  I'hnlin  iht 
uBOtmt  ptkd  to  tcKheri — the  methods  of  temchiDg~-tb«  aBtCorai^ 
if  bodu—tfae  religious  instructkiB,  and  bnuicbea  tAOglit  in  At 
leboola — the  kinds  of  eehool  hoasea.  Mid  iheir  aiUMion  and  loo*- 
jod — the  common  disenaes  prevalent — th«  kittd  of  hooka  in  tke  S- 
hrariee,  fc>rl'eitares  incurred,  aod  the  amount  of  prooecda  from  fiaaa 
ir  military  exemptions,  <&&.  Ac.  To  these  queries  the  Svpcnnkeod- 
mt  remarks,  some  paid  aUentioD,  othwfi,  none;  by  a  f«w,  tb«y  were 
deemed  ioqaisitorial,  aad  in  three  or  foar  eiwn,  nDcivil  anaw^a  re- 
barocH.  Many  of  them,  however,  were  prepared  with  a  minateiMM 
of  detwl,  creditable  to  the  head  and  heart  (tf  (he  officer,  tba  fiwto 
toaght  la  be  elioited,  furnished  with  promptitude  and  good  wil],  awf- 
gestioDB,  made  with  a  frankness  becomiog  the  dispenser  aod  rscqu- 
smt  of  common  school  educatioo,  and  pledges  of  eo-operatiaD  aa 
mpljr  given  aa  tocompensstG  far  an)' amouol  of  labor  bestowed  npM 
Lhe  snbject  by  the  department.  The  substanoe  of  all  the  facts  tkaa 
■eeamulated,  are  oondeosed  under  the  folkiwing  heads:  pareata 
and  teachers,  duties  of  inspcctore,  male  and  female  teachera,  govera- 
ment  of  the  schools,  character  of  iDstruciioo,  uniformity  of  school 
books,  school  hoosee,  libraries,  and  the  worlung  of  the  njsliw 
Tbo  Superintendent  recommends  however,  that  the  board  of  mspee- 
tors  be  exempted  from  transnutting  to  tbc  county  clerks,  all  the  par- 
tieukrs  set  forth  in  their  reports.  His  conolusioos  were,  Grasa  all 
Ibeae  reports,  that  white  the  facta  showed  that  in  many  distritts 
enfflcient  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  was  manifested,  they  ako 
dwKxtatrated  the  general  indiffisrenoe  felt  in  odiers — that  aMwagh 
the  law  reqniring  vi«tation  by  tbe  inapeetors  had  been  nnfortanatriy 
repealed,  inspectors  in  many  instaness,  had  continued  to  visit  tha 
schools — that  an  improvement  might  be  made  in  onr  system,  by  du 
qipCHutment  for  each  county,  of  a  depnty  superintendent,  wboaedifc- 
tiea  of  eupervision  ahoald  be  co-ezlenaive  with  the  scboola  of  im 
mttnH — that  to  bis  eare  might  be  eommilted  the  examinatioa  <tf  taaek- 


«M»  Ae  nsiuidoB  of  sohoota,  the  ie<rflMtioD  of  9tatwtieB,  lh«  eioev* 
tim  of  tlld  laws,  fttid  tlte  dvty  of  afloerteining  (ibcir  defects,  and  8ii£»^ 
geatiay  plam  fer  improrement^^-ihat  m  relation  to  teachers,  it  ap- 
peared that  while  the  ages  of  male  teachers  ranged  from  seventeoi 
to^  twenty,  those  of  females  ranged  frOm  fourteen  to  eighteen~-that 
law  of  tlie  males  made  teaehing  a  bnameaa^-^hat  one  obstacle  to 
Sood  teaehing  was  the  want  of  adequate  compensation.    The  aTerage 
fay  of  asale  teaahers  was  shown  to  be  1 15  61  per  month,  and  that 
«tf  feaiafos,  1 1  tii?  per  week->i-tbat  aa  to  the  government  of  the  soluxdi 
Aa  reports  evinced  that  the  old  fashioned  mode  of  '*  beating  knowlp 
edge  into  the  brain,"  waa  yet  kept  np— that  the  usual  applnmoea 
wne  pinobing,  cuffing,  pulling  hair  and  noses,  throwing  books  and 
mJers  at  the  heads  of  unruly  urchins,  compelling  them  to  stand,  «n- 
tS  IHigQed  into  submission,  and  locking  up  in  dark  places  to  scare 
away  the  evil  genius  that  possessed  them,  shaming,  and  other  vari- 
of  torture — that  the  character  of  instruction  in  some  district8» 
Utteaoeptionable;  but  in  too  many  schools,  behind  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  age — that  iedarianism  was  not  taught,  while  a  certain 
amooQt  of  religious  instruction  was  encouraged — that  in  relation  to 
waiibrmiiy  of  books»  it  was  the  great  burthen  of  complunt,  and  that 
the  variety  was  almost  endless — that  if  a  general  uniformity  could 
b«  brooght  about,  the  responsibility  should  not  be  imposed  upon  any 
am  mdividnal-^that  it  might  be  aeoomplished  under  a  system  of 
ooiiniy  superintendents,  or  that  the  plan  adopted  in  some  other  State, 
of  leaving  the  work  to  the  township  committees,  might  perhaps  be 
inuMl  usefnl — that  as  to  school  houses,  the  object  of  the  circular 
addressed  to  officers,  had  not  been  attained — that  the  replies  were 
aoi  fiili,  and  that  no  judgment  could  be  formed^  of  their  accommo- 
yet  there  was  enough  to  show  that  many  of  the  houses 
good,  substantial,  comfortable  frame  buildings — that  the  dispo- 
was  to  make  the  improvements  of  the  school  house  keep  pace 
with  the  dwelling  house  and  barn — that  a  gratifying  indication  was 
shown  in  the  location  of  the  school  house  upon  elevated  ground^ 
away  from  marshes^  and  the  salubrity  of  their  position  was  inferred 
§nm  the  general  health  of  the  scholars,  and  that  the  people  were 
attentive  to  the  subject — that  as  to  uBaikans,  only  $1 70  86  had  been 
in  the  State— that  nothing  as  yet,  had  been  received,  either 
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feOM  imta,  but  bnackta  of  th*  peMti  iMra,  or  froBi  ttM  <ii[iiiilnli 
frgn  Biilibu-7  eiemptioa — Uitt  vlwther  ujr  Ems  had  betn  coIIkIi^ 
wa>  «  BuUer  oT  conjecture,  u  tbe  coaoty  derlu  h«d  nude  w  n- 
porto  oa  dw  mbject.  In  coueqiienoe  of  tfau,  it  vu  la^titad  Ui( 
thay  sbtmld  be  lequind  by  l4w,  to  etide  the  unoiuit  of  fiaei  iuf*- 
eed  bj  tbe  ooitrta.  tfati  unoaate  e<riiae(ed,  end  the  clear  procetJiW 
■Bob  in  the  Treaiurf . 

In  nUlton  to  tbe  if  orkiog  of  the  ajaten,  tbe  BoperialendHiil  b»- 
liefed  that  u  ■  wbcde  it  wh  gi? ing  aetiebotkn — \ittttJteprmaplttm 
bodied  in  it — the  edacaiioa  of  all— eboited  geaeni  adstintioB,  wUh 
ill  practical  operation.  Men  and  bit  only  wi  it  rfrtaiYt.  davelefei 
frnlla  of  no  onUDarr  magnitude.  The  frequent  ohange  of  the  Uv 
WH  deprecated,  not  becaoK  tbe  ijttem  could  become  perfect  with- 
«Bt  many  modificatiose,  but  becaute  it  aeeiaed  to  be  ImpowiUeuder 
the  exiating  circumstausea,  for  diitricta  and  loirnebip  ottoers  to  ^mf 
pace  with  such  alteratiooB. 

"A  law,"  eays  the  Superintendent,  "is  hardly  known  in  Maay  A» 
tricts  before  it  is  repealed  or  amended,  and  it  not  ua&equeoUy  lu^ 
pens  that  while  the  original  law  governs  tbe  oEGcial  acts  of  one  portico 
of  a  townahip,  amendments  to  it,  or  even  amendments  to  tbe  amee^ 
mania,  regulate  the  conduct  of  another  portJon  of  the  sane  tvfiebf 
or  oonnly.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  those  not  familiar  with  the 
reascMis,  some  of  tne  reports  just  received  comply  only  with  tbe  n- 
qniaitions  of  the  revised  statnteB;  others  with  the  law  of  lB40j  U< 
othera  with  the  law  of  last  Mssion.  The  school  lawi  are  not  {W 
iDulgaled  seasonably  and  extennvely  enough.  The  remedy  propopn 
is,  not  to  stint  the  system,  in  its  proper  growth,  by  warring  agsiiut 
further  modifications,  amendments  or  repeala,  whenever  or  wfaenvff 
oeceaaary,  but  to  provide  that  a  printed  copy  <if  every  new  t^tod  *^ 
be  ttni  to  each  di»tricl  at  lotm  <u  postihie  after  iti  approval.  Then  ib»J 
the  hand  of  legislation  be  applied  without  hesitation  or  dangerW  our 
school  system;  uniformity  in  returns  and  fidelity  in  details  be  ei'ffted 
to  the  letter,  and  districts  will  then  cease  to  be  agitated  by  ^'"'^ 
sions,  springing,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  from  imperfectly  understood 
school  Isws." 

The  reptsling  act  of  1 840,  subs^tuted  a  new  system  for  Ibat  con- 
tained in  the  revised  statutes,  and  subsequent  amendments  ni>o^ 
thereto.  The  Superintendent  says  that  the  most  striking  iekct 
of  the  new  system,  as  contended  in  tbe  reports  made  to  hinii  c<k>- 
eisted  in  itb  inadbqi.  atk  provision  vor  tub  support  or  acHOOt*- 
A  limited  tax  for  a  school  house,  its  repairs  and  appendages,  mi  nV 
« library,  case  and  books,  might  be  imposed  by  the  qualified  toI^ 
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ttd  tesessed  tipon  the  praperfy  of  tba  diitriet,  but  not  a  dothr  for 
the  rapport  of  the  teaeher.  The  amendatory  act  of  1841,  provided 
dttt  Ae  organized  townahipt  miffkit  if  they  deemed  expedient  raiaa 
•tarn  act  to  exceed  a  doliar  a  aeholar,  f<39  each  child,  for  the  iuppori 
of  the  school,  bat  made  no  adequate  proriaon  to  lecare  its  rote. 

There  was  a  general  complaint  on  aooonat  of  the  ambigvity  of 
the  kw,  the  inooaatetenoy  of  one  provision  with  another,  and  some* 
tines  apparent  oontradietions.  The  dtSonlties  and  their  remedies, 
wUoh  were  presented  in  the  eonreepoadenee  of  the  office,  were  Tavi- 
om,  aad  too  lengthy  for  enomeration.  Reeommendatioi»  were  mada 
te  amend  the  laws,  meat  of  which  were  aabseqasady  adopted,  and 
cae  ef  diem  whs  the  exemption  of  indigent  parents  from  all  diargea 
Ar  toilion  of  their  children. 

^  Sapeiintendent  also  relNrred  to  the  neoessity  of  some  public 
Gstioa  as  an  organ  of  communication  between  the  numerona  districts 
ttd  his  office.  Sach  necessity  waa  dailj  lelt»  and  it  was  reecoft- 
BMided  that  a  defiaite  amount  of  the  school  moneys  shonld  be  ap- 
propriated to  secure  its  establishment  and  existenoe.  Reference  waa 
nude  to  the  establishment  of  such  an  organ  in  other  States.  Among 
As  OSes  of  such  apublicatioo,  the  following  were  enumerated: 

To  urge  the  supremacy  of  common  schools  over  all  others,  as  ixpom 
^'^^^Di  depend  the  very  existence  of  higher  seminaries,  colleges  and 
vuTentities, 

^0  keep  the  people  of  the  State  familiar  with  the  condition  and 
F^pecls  of  primary  school  education  everywhere,  and  follow  up 
uie  improvements  in  school  houses,  books,  apparatus,  mode  of  teach- 
ing, 4c. 

To  publish  and  explain  the  school  laws,  answer  the  numerous 
^nsstioQs  growing  out  of  them,  and  enable  the  officers  ^nder  them, 
niore  readily  to  perform  their  many  important  duties. 

To  reccHrd  the  vast  variety  of  valuable  statistical  matter^  accumu- 

wiag  from  time  to  time,  in  the  several  townships,  and  condense  and 

'''^nge  it  systematically  for  common  use,  and  especially  to  have  the 

"^  portions  of  the  school  reports  that  come  in  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

l^iiriDg  the  administration  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  he  delivered  addresses 
^ft  the  subject  of  education  in  various  counties,  and  though  crowd- 
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ed  haoses  did  not  .greet  Ub,  in  aU  cases,  he  myt  that  *'  *(  Ikete 
popnlar  gatherings  were  foaad  kdtridaals  of  all  poMcal 
asd  representatires  of  mast  religions  seetsi  and  their  seal  lor 
ORNi  aehoob,  and  pledges  of  co-opemtioa  to  adTtmee  them  befoad 
Aeir  |ireseat  staadard,  are  aaaple  gnaraatees  that  hereafter  tlM  great 
work  of  edaeational  refi»rai  nill  not  rest  eiclasi?elj  npon  one 
▼idnaL  Incipient  measures  were  taken  at  these  meetings  tu 
liih  eoontj  associations,  for  frequent  and  anreserred  iaierchaage  of 
seatimeat,  tooching  the  Tarioas  hraaehes  of  common  sdiool  ed«ca- 
taon."  One  -tiling,  he  remarks  as  atlraoting  his  paiafnlatteatioa^  aad 
that  was  to  see  how  neglaotlii),  with  few  qnalif  jing  exceptions^  Ikm 
pofmloos,  and  in  ererj  other  respect,  thrinng  Tillages,  had  beea  of 
their  common  schools;  bnt  is  exhibiting  the  relatire  conditioa  of 
ehikhren  in  the  Yillages,  he  allades  to  the  statistics  Inmished  hj  tfie 
praise- worthy  efforts  of  the  Common  Ooancil  of  the  city  of  Detroit* 
to  prortde  the  means  of  fall  and  general  Instruction  in  that  oitj. 

Mr.  Sawyer  says:  ^e  Common  Council  of  Detroit,  impressed  wMi 
the  necessity  of  moving  to  the  rescue  of  its  character  from  tmpata- 
ttons  of  neglect  in  matters  of  public  education,  appointed  a  eommfl- 
tee  with  the  Mdyor  as  chairman,  to  examine  into  the  operatioo  of  the 
common  school  system  of  that  city.  The  committee  went  to  their 
woik,  gathered  up  all  the  materials  within  its  reach,  and  finally  re- 
ported an  array  of  facts  that  might  well  startle  from  their  dlnmbers 
the  most  apathetic .  The  following  extract  from  the  report  speski 
trumpet -tongued  to  the  citizens  of  our  large  villages,  and  In  favor  of 
taxation  to  support  public  schools: 

"Prom  the  examination  of  returns  t»o  far  as  they  have  been  made, 
and  from  careful  estimates  where  the  returns  are  defective  or  want- 
ing, the  committee  had  confidence  in  the  opinion  that  there  are 
in  the  city  of  Detroit,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  children  who 
ought  to  be  at  school  at  least  one  half  of  the  year.  Your  committee 
have  also  from  personal  enquiry  ascertained  that  there  are  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  twenty-seven  schools  in  operation, 
m  which  are  taught  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  children  and  yoaih, 
at  an  agnrregate  sum  of  twelve  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  per 
aannm»  averaging  nearly  eighteen  dollars  a  piece.  Yet  more  than 
half  of  our  youth  are  coming  up  in  ignorance,  the  offiipriog  of  whisk 
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m  nM  md,  wit(ohediieiHi»  iMMhwithaUadiag  tius  eatniuNit  Ux  vol- 
fiuftj  hvied  Mid  psid  by  our  feUov  cHiiens." 

The  reoommmdntion  of  the  ooBwitte^,  based  upon  socb  ikcte»  wm 
iaft  the  OomMon  Coanotl»  wilh  the  MweM  of  the  (nemen,  ask  far  • 
fMA  of  power  U>  raise  a  sohool  fond  by  direct  taxation.  Thia  waa 
in  !841»  aad  aubaoqnent  and  eaeoessire  legislation  was  had,  eoai« 
neamte  with  the  impprtanoe  of  the  subject.  A  sketch  of  the  ea- 
taHUuneDt^  riae,  aad  progreaa  of  the  schools  of  the  city,  prepared 
by  D.  BnHUinB  VvrriKVO,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  whose  interest  in  the 
iriiject  af  edocation  has  been  devoted  and  unceasing,  will  be  found 
m  a  mbeeqveat  part  of  thia  doeument  It  will  be  read  with  iatareat» 
wt  oohr  as  a  fiuihiol  and  eloqneat  exposition  of  the  facts  connected 
aUi  the  schools,  and  for  its  high  moral  tone  and  sentiment,  but  as  a 
tAate  jvstly  dne  to  the  pnUio  spirit  and  philaotkrepic  (nling  of 
Aose  whose  early  and  continued  elTorts  laid  the  foundation  of  die 
pneent  system  of  free  schools  in  that  city. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  further  presents  the  necessity  of 

i  ijstem  of  free  education,  based  upon  taxation  of  the  pr<^rty  of 

thiBtste.    From  this  portion  of  the  report,  as  evincing  the  estimation 

tt  which  this  policy  was  held,  the  following  extract  is  taken: 

Sdacation  is  a  common  right — the  exclusive  property  of  no  man, 
•f  no  set  of  men.  The  great  fountain  which  supplies  one  portion  of 
aocietj,  should  be  accessible  to  all — not  monopolized  by  tne  few  or 
ta  enjpne  of  power — even  the  many.  Our  Pilgrim  Fathers  under- 
i^ood  the  vslue  of  this  right.  Here,  though  faulty  in  other  respects, 
^  poritan  character  developed  its  true  greatness.  In  the  eloquent 
^P^  of  Bancroft,  '*every  child,  as  it  was  born  into  the  worid, 
was  lifted  from  the  earth  by  the  genius  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
Mates  of  the  land,  received  as  its  birth  right,  a  pledge  of  public 
Mve  fer  its  morals  and  its  mind."  The  principle  of  popular  educa- 
te was  adopted  aa  fundamental.  It  was  imbedded  in  their  public 
^»  aad  sacredly  cherished  through  all  the  trying  vicisLitudes  of 
their  moral  and  eventful  career.  In  their  code,  as  it  ou^ht  ever  to 
be  ia  ours,  it  waa  the  principle  without  which  liberty  could  not  exist, 
aal  with  which  no  people  could  be  slaves.  Next'^to  the  erection  of 
altars  for  the  worsnip  of  God,  they  took  care  that  school  houses 
^^oald  be  built  The  common  schools  should  be  as  accessible  aa 
^  mountain  spring  that  gargles  joyously  forth  to  meet  and  Meaa 
'whoapproaeh  it 

THfe  uMivaasiTT. 

The  Superintendent  reports  that  notwithstanding  the  embairMa- 

nader  which  thia  institntion  is  destined  to  suruggle  for  some 
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MM,  «very  oitiMD  of  liieliigtii  most  rejoioe  tlut  ike  mun  natkniM 
I  now  fairly  in  operation,  and  endonea  Ae  riem  of  his  pi«deB«aM»i 
1  relation  to  th«  importiBM  of  nataininfr  the  bnneha^  ■•  the  aok 
team  of  a  f«U  mpplf  of  covpetaat  toaelien.     U«  i^a: 

This  ia  cooMirad  to  be  om  of  dw  moat  oogaat  reaaona  that  eaK 
«  adduced,  ia  faror  of  tbe  branch  aystam.  J/irwl]/  sa  preparatorr 
eminaries  for  aa  admisnon  to  the  main  ITniveruty,  branches  coola 
lardly  claim  an  expensive  inpport  out  of  the  public  fund ;  bnt  as 
be  means  of  givine  to  the  Slata  qtiaUfied  teaclwn  for  ths  eouHM 
chools,  everj  eonaSeration  unites  to  bare  ^lem  sastained.  Aim 
he  branches  made  to  subserve  this  double  porpose?  Tht  art  ^ 
laekh^  is  not  adeqtuit«ly  taagbt  Until  a  regular  school  tat 
Mebers  shall  ba  established  in  the  Stale,  it  is  i^ht  thatoM  or  mm 
{  the  brsnches  make  teaching  a  part  of  its  mstruction.  Haviiu 
apsble  teachers,  our  schools  wilTb^n  to  flourish.  When  the  tehooS 
onrish  the  University  will  flourish.  The  organic  law  requires  in 
aoh  brsooh  "  a  d^tartmest  asneeially  ^propiiatad  to  the  edneatkii 
f  teachers  of  the  primarr  aohools."  A  uodxl  bckooi.  connected 
rilh  this  department,  would  afford  all  the  aid  that  a  young  man  or 
'Oman  could  want  to  perfect  him  or  her,  in  the  practice,  as  well  aa 
hcoty  of  teachbg. 

He  also  say>: 

A  department  of  ■grieultare  in  at  least  one  of  the  brsnches,  is  n- 
uired  by  the  oi^anic  law,  with  competent  inatructors  in  the  thooiy 
f  agriculture,  including  Tegetsble  physiology,  agricullurml  chemis- 
y  and  experimental  farming,  and  practical  TarmiDS  and  agriculture. 
C  as  the  late  Judge  Buel  assures  us,  in  his  admirable  worlc  oo  Amer- 
•Aa  Husbandry,  "  the  grest  objects  of  the  former  should  be  to  ob- 
un  the  greatest  retumsTor  his  labor  without  deteriorating  the  ferti]- 
y  of  the  soil,  and  to  restore  fertility  in  the  moat  economical  way. 
rhere  it  has  been  impaired  or  destroyed  by  bad  husbandry,"  how 
t^spenaable  to  success  is  a  linowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which 
lese  practical  results  dependl 

The  Suparintandent  also  remark  in  relation  to  the  report  of  th« 
i^ents,  that  their  riews  in  reference  lo  aeotarian  inflneDoea  eoa- 
lend  themselves  to  the  feeling,  and  enlightened  judgment  of  all  true 
bristiaas;  and  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  gratification,  that 
mliment*  so  in  unison  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age,  should  exist 
ith  Buch  perfect  unanimity,  throughout  all  our  departments  of 
'ublic  Instruction — that  the  precincts  of  the  University,  as  wdl  aa 
le  school  room  of  the  districts,  sbonld  be  effectually  barred  throagfa 
le  operation  of  a  wholesome  public  opinion,  firom  all  intnsions  of 
seetariao  or  partisan  nature. 

To  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  commended  the  apped  af 
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I- 

the  Board  of  iiegents  for  such  legislation  as  would  render  them  the 

responsible  guardians  of  the  University,  and  more  practicaljy  mas- 
ters of  their  own  movements;  but  whether  the  power  asked  for  could 
be  coDsistenUj  granted,  was  considered  to  be  a  question  which 
should  not  be  hastily  decided.  The  separation  of  the  fiscal  from  the 
more  legitimate  duties  of  the  Superintendent  was  also  recommended. 
The  relation  between  the  progress  of  tlie  schools  and  University, 

4 

and  the  condition  of  their  respective  funds,  at  this  time,  is  shown  by 
the  following  statement,  the  value  of  the  lands  being  fixed,  at  their 
minimum  price^  as  established  by  law: 

Unirersity  lands— 45,440  acres  at  $  1 5, |I6S  1 ,600  00 

Amount  sold  by  trustees  of  old  University, 5,000  00 

Primary  school  lands— 1,148,160  acres,  at  %5, 5,740.800  00 

»6.427,4W  00 

The  total  number  of  aqres  sold,  up  to  this  time,  was  75,463.87 — 
of  University  lands,  12,585.03— of  school  lands,  62,878.84.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  sales,  $8S4,609  09.  The  amount  distributed 
to  the  districts,  $13,239  32. 

A  reduction  of  the  price  of  these  lands  lyas  recommended. 

REPORT  OF  TIIJK  RE6BNT8. 

In  the  fourth*  annual  report  the  Regents  announce  that  as  their 
attention  had  been  previously  directed  to  the  branches,  and  through 
them,  to  the  means  of  much  higher  instruction  than  could  be  had  in 
•ffoaoauj  sehools  and  private  academies,  they  had  seduously  be- 
stowed their  attention  also  on  the  neceseary  means  and  preparation 
Sar  the  organization  of  a  Faculty  and  the  opening  of  the  institution. 
Duiiiigthe  pa&t  year  the  main  edifice  had  been  oompletc^d;  the  cabi- 
net of  natural  history  and  the  library  transferred  to  the  main  build- 
ing  and  pat  under  oiure  of  a  librarian,  where  they  were  to  be  ar- 
ranged hj  Dr.  Hooghtoa,  who  had  not  yet  coumenoed  a  course  of 
l^etnres,  and  who  had  generously  tendered  his  services  to  the  inati- 
tntion  free  of  charge.  Valuable  additions  had  been  made  to  the 
library,  the  mineralogical  cabinet  mcreased  by  a  donation  of  Baron 
Lederer,  and  by  specimens  collected  by  the  gentlemen  engaged  in 
the  geological  survey.  The  collection  purchased  of  Baron  L.  con- 
tained almoftt  every  known  mineral,  with  the  greater  portion  of  the 
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varieties,  and  was  estimaled  U>  equal,  if  not  to  excel  aof  collectioB 
of  foreign  minerals  in  the  United  Slates.  In  addition  to  thia,  the 
entire  cabinet  of  minerals  of  tbe  UuiTersity  now  comprehended  a 
very  extensive  collection  of  rock  specimens,  fossils,  American  min- 
erals, together  with  a  zoological  collection  of  great  value,  altogether 
forming  greater  facilities  and  inducements  for  study  in  natural  his- 
tory than  could  be  found  in  any  institution  in  this  country. 

The  necessary  expenses  incurred  m  the  erection  of  buildings,  in 
the  procuring  of  a  library  and  cabinet,  and  the  support  of  seven 
branches  were  so  great,  that  the  sum  of  tlOO.OOO,  obtained  oo  loan, 
was  reported  td  be  so  far  expended  as  to  embarrass  the  further  op- 
erations of  the  Board,  unless  there  should  be  a  greater  amonnt 
(tf  interest  and  instalments  paid  in  by  purchasers  than  it  was  feared 
wovld  be  realiced.  The  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  lands  by  the 
Legislature  of  1840-41,  it  was  believed  by  the  Board,  would  have  a 
contrary  effect  to  that  intended,  and  cause  much  less  money  to  be 
received  during  the  coming  year,  instead  of  replenishing  the  means 
of  the  Board.  It  was  therefore  stated  to  be  foreseen  by  the  Board, 
M<rf  lo  continue  Uu  branehtt  on  tke  tyatem  oriffitmliy  eitablitked  wonld 
be  impracticable  without  fiirther  resources,  and  that  those  at  com- 
mand of  the  Board  would  not  be  aufScient  to  continue  them  for  more 
than  a  year  oreighteen  months  at  furthest.  Tkevalwofthehrandm 
was  felt  to  be  great,  and  the  importanee  of  opening  the  main  iostitv- 
tion  still  greater,  inasmuch  as  the  interests  of  education  called  far 
it,  and  all  the  necessary  buildings  and  preparations  had  been  eott- 
pleted. 

The  idea  was  conceived,  that  possibly  now,  since  the  branobea 
had  been  established  and  were  in  suocessfu) operation,  a  rAauginught 
he  made  in  the  tytttm,  which  would  subject  the  Board  to  leaa  expenM, 
continue  to  Ibeter  the  brandies,  and  affoni  means  to  justify  the  open- 
ing of  the  Unrremity.  A  change  theref(M>a  wat  resolved  upon,  aid 
instead  of  the  Board  undertaking  to  support  the  bnioches  by  paying 
the  pnnci pals'  and  teachers'  salaries,  and  receiving  the  avails  of  tu- 
ition, it  was  determined  that  from  and  after  the  IKh  of  August, 
there  should  be  the  sum  of  $500  only  appropriated  to  each  branch, 
the  principal  to  be  allowed  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  tuition  to 
his  own  nse,  and  to  be  at  the  expense  of  employing  and  paying  se- 
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eeasarj  assistants,  as  well  as  of  meeting  all  expenses  for  repairing 
buildings.  The  effect  of  this  change  was  the  cessation  of  the 
branches  at  Pontiac,  Monroe  and  Niles.  The  remainder  continued 
(o  flourish  and  extend  their  advantages  to  the  places  where  they  were 
sitiiated.  The  change,  however,  enabled  the  Board  to  organize  a 
Faculty^  and  open  the  main  institution.  It  was  not  deemed  prudent 
to  appoint  a  full  Faculty,  and  it  was  not  thought  to  be  necessary.  A 
professor  of  languages  and  a  professor  of  mathematics  it  was  thought, 
would  perform  all  the  duties  required  for  the  present,  and  thus  saye 
the  Board  the  expense  of  the  salaries  of  a  chancellor,  and  other  pro- 
fessors. The  expense  for  the  support  of  a  full  Faculty,  was  repre- 
sented to  be  so  disproportionate  to  the  limited  number  of  students 
at  this  time,  and  the  expenditure  so  great,  that  jealousies  might  arise 
and  destroy  confidence  in  the  Regents.  The  Regents  also  doubted 
whether,  with  so  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  means  of  the 
Board,  under  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  with  no  power  what- 
ever, possessed  by  the  Board,  to  collect  and  manage  the  revenue  of  the 
Umoersityy  or  to  urge  the  fiscal  officers  to  expedite  or  coerce  the  col- 
lection of  taxes,  it  would  be  possible  to  induce  any  gentleman,  fully 
qualified  for  the  office  of  chancellor,  or  persons  selected  for  their  at- 
tainments and  worth  for  the  dififerent  professorships,  to  accept  of  ap- 
pointments, should  they  be  tendered  to  them.     The  Board  remark 

that. 

The  disastrous  history  of  universities  and  colleges  in  different 
States,  where  the  appropriations  for  their  support  were  dependent  <tti 
legislative  bodies,  changing  with  every  year,  and  no  permanent  bod^ 
of  trustees  or  Regents  held  responsible,  and  furnished  with  compe- 
tent power  for  the  collection  and  management  of  the  revenue,  we 
fear  would  have  been  appealed  to,  in  opposition  to  all  our  most  san- 
guine hopes,  that  such  would  not  be  the  history  of  the  Univemty. 
These,  and  such  like  considerations,  induced  the  Board  to  adopt  the 
most  cautious  and  prudent  plan,  and  one  which  would  not  be  so  likely 
to  end  in  disappointment,  and  in  the  rejection  of  their  invitations. 

Mr.  Geoige  P.  Williams,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Whiting,  both  having 
been  principals  of  branches,  were  appointed  to  the  professorships, 
the  former  of  mathematics,  and  the  latter  of  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages; and  the  20th  of  September,  of  this  year,  was  ordained  for 
ihe  opening  of  the  collegiate  department  of  the  University.  A  pre- 
paratory school  was  also  opened,  for  the  reception  of  such  as  might 
wish  to  qualify  themselves  to  enter  the  University.     The  sum  of 
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$500  was  voted  to  each  of  the  professors,  and  the  use  by  each  of 
one  of  the  houses  built  as  residences  for  the  professors,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  appropriate  to  their  own  use  the  moneys  received 
for  tuition  in  the  preparatory  school. 

The  committee  of  the  Board  remark,  that  the  affairs  of  the  L^ni- 
versity  had  reached  a  crisis,  and  one  which  had  been  looked  forward 
to  by  the  Board  with  much  anxiety — that  it  was  hoped  by  Uiem  the 
Legislature  of  1840  would  have  made  such  changes  in  the  organic 
law  of  the  University  as  wo»ld  have  rendered  the  collection  of  the 
funds  of  the  institution  more  efficient,  and  given  the  Board,  who  had 
to  bear  all  the  responsibility  for  the  well  and  faithful  management  of 
the  trust,  the  powers  ahsdutehj  necessary  for  the  prompt  and  punctual 
discharge  of  their  duties — that  a  communication  on  this  subject,  be- 
iug  the  unanimous  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Board,  was  sub- 
mitted at  that  time  to  the  appropriate  officers  of  government — that 
they  were  disappointed  in  not  having  action  then  taken,  and  that 
when  the  Legislature  of  1841  required  from  the  Board  a  prompt 
report,  it  was  again  hoped  that  the  subject  would  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
but  that  the  Board  would  have  the  powers  conferred  on  them,  which 
they  deemed  so  indispensable  to  the  welfare  and  permanent  prosper- 
ity of  the  University.  In  this  too,  they  were  disappointed;  and  be- 
ing utterly  destitute  of  all  power  to  look  after  moneys  due  to  the 
University,  and  having  but  little  put  into  their  hands  for  the  last  two 
yean,  by  the  payment  of  interest,  the  Board  had  no  other  meaas 
than  the  proceeds  of  the  loan,  negotiated  by  authority  of  the  Legiak- 
ture  of  1838.  It  is  due  to  the  Board  that  their  views  should  be  here 
given  in  their  own  language.     They  remark  that 

The  pubHc  expeoted,  and  the  state  of  throgs  called  for,  the  open- 
ing of  the  University  at  the  earliest  possible  period.  This  could  not 
be  done  without  appropriate  and  necessary  buildings.  The  board 
losi  no  time,  therefore,  m  constructing  what,  in  the  commencing  of 
the  University,  might  be  necessary.  These  have  been  finished,  in 
a  style  which  does  credit  to  the  State,  and  at  a  very  reasonable  cost, 
compared  with  the  excellence,  durability  and  classic  taste  of  the 
workmanship,  and  the  value  of  the  materials.  Moreover,  it  was  re- 
quired that  branches  should  be  organized  and  supported,  and  the 
wants  and  demands  of  several  interesting  sections  of  the  State  called 
for  it  The  board  endeavored,  in  both  respects,  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  Legislature  and  the  expectations  of  the  public.  They  did  not 
anticipate  any  embarrassment  trom  the  want  of  means  necessary  £)r 
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the  carryiog  on  of  the  Universi^S  until  it  was  accertained  that  the 
interest  due  on  the  sales  o£  land,  would  not  t>e  paid,  and  the  aotion 
of  the  Legislature,  reducing  the  minimum  price  of  lands  and  delaj- 
iDg  the  payment  of  the  interest,  excited  the  fears  of  the  Board,  that 
there  would  not  be  money  enough  collected  to  meet  the  current  ex* 
penses,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  loan,  and  to  liquidate  it  when  it 
became  due.  The  Board  are  confident,  that  had  the  changes  in  the 
organic  law,  which  were  asked  for  in  1840  and  again  in  lb41,  been 
authorized,  the  affairs  of  the  University  would  have  been,  not  only  at 
this  time  but  prospectively,  as  pro^erous  as  could  be  desired.  There 
is  much  to  encourage  the  Board,  and  to  give  the  prospect  of  perma- 
nent success,  could  they  but  realize  the  moneys  due  to  the  Univer- 
aiij,  and  receive  the  interest  regularly  accruing  from  the  sales  of 
lands.  Should  their  plans  be  defeated,  to  this  source  only  may  that 
defeat  be  traced.  It  appears  from  the  statement  of  the  committee 
of  finance,  that  the  resources  of  the  Board  for  moneys  due  and  re- 
ceivable during  1842,  without  reference  to  the  interest  due  on  Uni- 
versity lands  sold  during  the  year  1841,  amount  to  858,210.62.  This 
sum  would  be  more  than  adequate  to  meet  all  the  necessary  expen- 
ses of  the  University  and  branches,  to  increase  the  Faculty,  if  the 
number  of  students  should  require  it,  to  pay  the  interest  due  on  the 
State  bonds  for  the  loan  of  ^100,000,  to  purchase  a  philosophical 
apparatus,  to  commence  the  botanical  garden,  to  erect  a  laboratory,  to 
contribute  to  a  sinking  fund,  as  well  as  to  meet  such  unforese^  and 
contingent  expenses  as  are  incident  to  the  commencement  of  such  an 
institution.  The  Board  feel  a  deep  solicitude  on  this  subiect;  for 
judging  from  the  experience  of  the  two  past  years,  there  is  but  little 
reason  to  believe  that  even  the  amount  necessary  to  prevent  the  ac- 
tual suspension  of  all  appropriations  to  branches,  and  the  dismission 
of  the  Faculty,  will  be  collected  during  the  coming  year.  Nor  can 
the  Board,  according  to  the  existing  laws,  move  in  the  matter,  or 
employ  any  means,  or  influence,  or  agency  whatever,  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  funds  of  the  University.  It  is  judged  but  reasonable, 
that  they  who  are  held  responsible  to  the  public,  and  will  be  looked 
to  by  the  Legislature  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  trust,  would 
be  able  to  know  what  are  their  means  and  resources,  and  what  they 
may  reasonably  expect  and  calculate  upon  from  year  to  year.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  any  thing  like  consistency  and  permanency  to  their 
plans  without  this.  Already  have  thej  been  necessitated  to  derange 
their  plans^  and  to  adopt  measures  which  have  involved  them  in  un- 
pleasant difficulties  with  some  in  their  employ,  and  which  have  given 
occasion  to  others,  unacquainted  with  the  facts,  to  reproach  the  in- 
tegrity and  rectitude  of  the  Board. 

It  is  understood  that  payments  of  money  due  to  the  University, 
are,  and  will  be  made  in  State  scrip,  a  depreciated  currency,  which, 
in  their  judgment,  is  in  violation  of  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  the 
guardians  of  education  in  this  State,  by  the  splendid  gift  of  the  do- 
nors, and  which  if  not  arrested  and  prevented,  cannot  fail  to  subject 
Ibe  Board  to  the  most  ruinous  embarrassments. 
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The  committee  of  finance  have  made  some  suggestions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  relieving  the  debtors  of  the  University  firom  a  portion  of  the 
burthen,  resulting  from  the  extravagance  of  former  years,  as  an  ezpe*> 
dient  tor  increasins^  the  annual  receipts.     But  the  Board  think  that 
the  experiments  already  made  on  tnis  subject,  afford  no  ground  for 
such  a  hope,  and  that  the  trust  reposed  in  them  and  in  this  State,  by 
the  government  of  the  United  Stales,  as  well  as  their  obligations  to 
the  community  at  large,  the  interests  of  science,  the  welfare  of  oar 
entire  population,  and  the  character  of  Michigan  hereafter,  and  of 
unborn  generations,  require  a  sacred  adherence  to  existing  engage- 
ments, which  may  be  done  without  diminishing  the  resources  of  the 
"   University,  or  perpetrating  injustice  or  oppression  toward  any  of  its 
debtors.     The  Board  deprecate  Legislative  action  in  this  matter,  and 
feel  persuaded,  that  a  judicious  investigation  of  the  entire  relations 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Regents,  of  the  claims  of  the  community 
for  the  best  disposal  of  the  munificent  grant  of  the  United  States  for 
the  purposes  intended,  and  of  the  immense  importance  and  necessity 
for  such  a  trust  to  be  totally  disconnected  from  and  unembarrassed 
by  any  party  political  action  whatever,  will  convince  every  unpre- 
judiced mind,  that  these  funds  should  be  deemed  sacred;  and  while 
the  Board  should  be  held,  at  all  times,  fully  responsible  for  the  right 
and  best  management  of  them,  in  carrying  out  the  design  of  the  do- 
nor, they  should  be  furnished  with  the  powers  essential  to  the  dis- 
charge of  such  duties  and  responsibilities.     The  history  of  all  colle- 
giate institutions,  in  this  country,  dependent  immediately  on  the  State, 
has  shown,  that  they  have  never  prosfpered,  as  long  as  they  hare 
been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  desultory  legislation,  of  the  un- 
certainty from  year  to  year,  whether  any  system  adopted  by  one  Le- 
gislature might  not  be  changed  by  the  next,  and  of  the  want  of  an 
efficient  board  of  trustees  or  Regents,  of  sufficient  permanence,  and 
possessed  of  adequate  powers,  for  the  responsible  care  and  manage- 
ment of  their  interests,  both  literary  and  pecuniary.     The  establisb- 
ment  of  a  collegiate  institution  in  a  free  State,  and  the  conducting  of 
its  interests,  should  ever  be  upon  liberal  principles,  and  irrespecttre 
of  all  sectarian  predilectioBS  and  prejudices.     Whatever  varieties  of 
sect  exist  in  these  United  States,  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
profess  an  attachment  to  Christianitt,  and,  as  a  people,  avow  them* 
sdves  to  be  Christian.     There  is  common  ground  occupied  by 
ihem  all,  sufficient  for  co-operatfon  in  an  institution  of  leammi;,  and 
for  the  presence  of  a  religious  influence,  devoid  of  any  sectarian  forms 
And  peculiarities,  so  essential,   not  only  as  the  most  efficient  polioe, 
but  suso  for  the  development  and  formation  of  the  most  valuable  traitt 
of  youthful  character,  and  of  qualifications  for  future  usefulness. 
Experiments,  made  in  other  States,  by  catering  to  the  morbid  preju- 
dices of  securians,  have  only  embarrassed  the  ^  institutions  of  the 
State,  and  matured  the  growtn  of  numerous  and  rival  colleges,  avow- 
edly sectarian.     Attempts  made  to  exclude  all  rehgious  influence 
whatever  from  the  college,  have  only  rendered  them  the  sectarian 
engines  of  an  atheistical  or  infidel  party  or  faction,  and  so  offended 
and  disgusted  the  majority  of  the  population,  agreeing  in  their 
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ipeet  for  a  common  ohrUtianity,  that  they  have  withdrawn  their  sup- 
port, confidence  and  patronage,  and  left  them  to  drag  a  miserable 
existence,  till  thej  inToked  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  chris- 
tian religion  in  them.  The  only  security  that  can  be  had  for  the 
avoidance  of  sectarianism,  and  the  necessary  and  desirable  influence 
of  Christianity,  m  the  conduct  of  a  collegiate  institution,  intended  to 
be  the  common  property  of  the  State,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  charac- 
ter and  principles  of  the  men  who  are  placed  over  it,  and  held  re- 
sponsible for  Its  administration.  There  are  men  to  be  found  in  all 
the  different  christian  sects,  of  sufiictently  expanded  views  and  libe« 
nd  spirit,  and  enlightened  minds,  devoid  of  the  spirit  of  bigotry,  and 
narrow  prejudices  of  sect  and  of  party,  that  can  be  selected  and  de- 
puted to  such  a  work,  whose  public  spirit  and  philanthropy,  and 
whose  love  of  country,  and  attachments  to  the  interests  of  their  State 
and  its  entire  population,  will  always  furnish  the  best  and  only  true 
guaranty  against  the  evils  of  sectarianism.  The  Board  are  happy  to 
state  the  fact,  without  meaning  in  the  least  to  commend  themselves, 
that  while  they  consist  of  gentlemen  from  almost,  if  not  all,  the  prin- 
cipal christian  sects  in  our  State,  there  has  nothing  occurred,  in  their 
mdividual  intercourse,  their  deliberations  or  debates,  or  any  of  their 
official  acts,  which  has  ever  elicited  occasion  for  the  expression,  or 
even  the  existence  of  jealousy  and  suspicions,  growing  out  of  sectarian 
prejudices  or  attachments. 

As  to  the  local  policy  and  administration  of  the  University,  it  was 
judged  best  by  the  Regents  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  of 
experkiice,  and  not  to  draft  any  very  extensive  code  of  laws,  such 
as  the  University  might  need,  when  its  course  became  more  extend- 
ed. A  few  general  laws,  capable  of  application  by  the  Faculty  to  all 
the  exigencies  of  the  government  of  the  institution,  in  its  incipient 
oondition,  were  thought  to  be  preferable  in  every  respeet,  to  more 
detailed  and  minute  legislation,  prospectively  to  meet  contingencies 
which  might  not  be  realised,  and  which  experience,  ere  they  would 
arise,  would  require  to  be  modified.  "  Much,''  say  the  eommit- 
tee»  "  in  the  early  age  of  the  institution  will  depend  on  the  wisdom 
Hid  fidelity,  the  prudence  and  aeal,  the  vigilance  and  energy,  the  in- 
dustry and  discernment  of  the  Faculty."  The  schedule  of  studies 
tdopted,  may  be  found  on  page  388,  of  Joint  Documents  of  1852. 
The  rrport  of  the  Faeuky  shows  that  there  had  been,  dunng  the 
emrrent  term,  diirty-one  students,  purstsing  studies  preparalory  to  tlie 
Unirersity  oourse.  The  amount  of  previous  attainment  required  as 
much  as  was  required  by  the  best  coHeges  in  the  United  States.  In 
idation  to  this  subject,  the  Faculty  makes  the  following  remarks: 
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A<M>uf«ing  that  the  object  of  the  Board  of  Regents  is  to  furnish 
to  the  youth  of  our  State  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  superior  ed- 
ucation, we  have  considered  mental  dUciplme  and  mental  fumUure 
as  the  two  great  points  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  arrangement  of 
studies,  the  selection  of  tejct  books  and  the  method  of  instruction. 
Although  the  hitter  of  these  two  points  may  never  be  lost  sight  of, 
yet  the  former  seems  to  require  special  attention  in  the  early  part  of 
the  academic  course.  In  this  part,  therefore,  those  branches  of  study 
are  prescribed,  and  those  methods  of  instruction  pursued,  whicn 
seem  best  adapted  to  form  in  the  student  habits  of  fixing  the  atten- 
tion, direcdng  the  train  of  thought^  analyzing  with  nice  discrimina- 
tion, balancing  carefully  evidence  presented  to  the  judgment,  and  ar- 
ranging and  systematizing  the  knowledge  acquired  by  tlie  memory. 
The  study  of  ancient  languages  and  of  pure  mathematics,  therefore, 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  tne  first  two  years  of  the  course.  The 
recitaUons  and  exercises  in  these  branches  are  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  designed  to  throw  the  student  as  much  as  possible  upon 
the  resources  of  his  own  mind — to  Touse  his  individual  energy,  and 
to  give  those  habits  of  mental  activity  without  which  the  best  appa- 
ratus of  libraries  and  scientific  collections  can  do  little  more  than 
afford  the  means  of  idle  amusement 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  text  books  named  in  our  schedule  of 
studies  for  the  first  two  years,  should,  so  far  as  the  department  of 
languages  is  concerned,  be  regarded  as  indicating  rather  the  arnoutU 
of  such  languages  to  be  read  in  the  proposed  time,  than  the  auihon 
whose  works  are  to  be  read.  For,  while  there  are  certain  authors 
of  such  acknowledged  excellence  in  both  the  L»Un  and  Qreek  lan- 
guages, that  no  man  of  liberal  education  should  be  unacquainted 
with  their  writings,  there  are  others  among  those  ordinarily  read  in 
colleges  in  this  country,  whose  claim  to  preference'  is  by  no  means 
such  as  to  warrant  their  exclusive  use.  Nor  do  we  see  any  sufficient 
reason  for  requiring  each  class  to  read  precisely  the  same  authors, 
whilst  some  varietv  in  this  respect  might  promote  the  taste  for  clas- 
sical learning.  We,  therefore,  respectfully  suggest  to  the  committee 
that  this  matter  be  left  subject  to  such  arrangements,  from  year  to 
year,  as  the  progressive  standard  of  liberal  education  in  the  country 
shall  require. 

Natural  history  has  been  inserted  in  the  list  of  studies  of  the  first 
two  years,  under  the  impression  that,  with  the  means  provided  for 
this  purpose,  the  subject  might  be  commenced  early  in  the  courso, 
with  advantage.  Besides  the  knowledge  that  would  be  acquired,  it 
would  serve  to  vary  the  objects  of  attention  for  the  student,  and  could 
be  made  valuable  as  a  means  of  forming  habits  of  classifieation  and 
arrangement.  We  are  aware,  however,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  chemistry  must  precede  any  attempt  to  give  thorough 
instruction  in  natural  science. 

The  University  lands  remaining  unsold  at  this  date  amounted  to 

36,000  acres. 

The  CoMMiTTBB  ON  £du CATION  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
through  Mr.  Crary,  reported  Buring  the  session  of  the  Legislature 
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of  this  year,  in  relation  to  that  part  of  the  Governor's  message  and 
report  of  the  Regents  under  the  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
ef  1840,  which  related  to  changes  in  the  organic  law  establishing 
the  University.  In  relation  to  the  care  and  disposition  of  the  lands 
granted  to  the  State  for  the  support  of  the  University  and  of  moneys 
aecrumg  from  their  sale,  the  committee  reported  that  by  present  lawv 
they  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  treasury  and  then  loaned  by  the 
Superintendent;  that  the  accruing  interest  was  paid  into  the  treasury 
and  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  University  fund;  that  the  Regents 
from  year  to  year  had  had  the  avails  of  the  interest  and  the  rents  of 
•the  land,  and  that  if  these  were  not  sufficient  to  furnish  the  necessary 
means  for  putting  the  University  into  operation,  it  was  better  that 
present  embarrassments  should  be  submitted  to  rather  than  any 
change  be  made  in  the  law;  that  the  change  proposed  would  give 
the  Regents  power  to  expend  not  only  the  interest  and  rents,  but  also 
the  principal  of  the  fund. 

The  second  change  proposed  by  the  Regents  related  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  proposed  to  strike  outtliose  sec- 
tions of  the  law  which  connects  his  duties  with  those  of  the  Regents, 
viz:  that  of  appointing  a  committee  of  visitors  to  make  an  examina- 
tion into  the  condition  and  state  of  the  University,  and  reporting  to 
him,  suggesting  .such  improvements  as  they  might  deem  proper,  dec; 
and  also  proposed  that  instead  of  making  their  annual  report  to  the  Su- 
perintendent, exhibiting  the  affairs  of  the  University,  it  should  be 
made  directly  to  the  Legislature.  The  committee  upon  this  subject 
remark: 

That  they  see  no  good  reason  for  the  change.  The  law  places  the 
Superintendent  at  the  head  of  Public  Instruction.  He  is  as  much 
tibe  Su}ierintendent  of  the  L^niversity  and  its  branchcs>  as  of  the  pri- 
mary schools.  This  was  the  design  of  the  constitution,  and  if  car- 
ried out  by  legislation,  will  make  our  system  of  Public  Instruction 
one  of  harmony  in  all  its  parts.  With  these  views,  the  committee 
do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Re- 
gents. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  the  committee  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Fksbsvdsn,  from  the  educational  committee  of  the  Houtay 
made  a  report  upon  the  subject  of  the  primary  schools,  announomg 
that  the  committee  had  given  the  subject  full  consideration,  and  were 
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unanimously  of  the  opinioD  thai  an  erUire  revision  and  condensadan  of 
the  enacimenis  relating  to  primary  schools  was  imperioitely  demanded 
by  the  wants,  if  not  the  wishes,  of  the  people.  Of  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent  they  say  that  '*it  contains  many  valuable  hints  and 
suggestions,  while  it  abounds  with  statements  showing  how  obnozioos 
the  whole  system,  as  it  now  stands^  is  to  ths  censure  and  complaint 
of  all  interested  in  the  success  of  schools." 

The  committee  were  anxious  to  revise  the  law,  and  to  incorporate 
in  it  the  system  of  taxation,  but  despairing  of  success  in  perfecting 
it  at  this  session,  they  concluded  to  propose  but  few  changes  in  ex- 
isting enactments,  indulging  the  hope  that  a  succeeding  Legislature 
would  carry  out  their  views,  and  mature  a  system,  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  which  should  be  the  taxation  of  prorektv  for  their  sup- 
port. 

An  act  was  passed  this  year  making  the  schools  of  the  city  of  De- 
troit public  and  free.  It  provided  for  a  consolidation  of  the  city,  into 
one  district,  and  placed  all  the  schools  under  the  direction  and  regu* 
lations  of-  a  Board  of  Education.  The  school  inspectors,  twelve  in 
number,  elected  under  it,  together  with  the  mayor  and  recorder, 
were  created  a  body  corporate,  under  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation of  the  city  of  Detroit  It  had  power  and  authority  to  pur- 
chase school  houses,  apply  for  all  moneys  appropriated  for  school 
and  library  purposes,  to  make  by-laws  and  regulations  relative  to  all 
subjects  connected  with  the  schools,  or  to  any  thing  whatever  which 
might  relate  to  the  interest  of  education  in  the  city.  It  had  authority 
to  levy  a  tax  not  exceeding  (200,  to  be  collected  like  other  city  taxes, 
for  the  purposes  of  a  library.  The  Board  was  authorized  also  to 
levy  a  tax  on  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  city,  not  to  ex* 
eeed  a  dollar  a  sqfiolar,  for  every  child  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  seventeen  years. 


EXTRACT  FROM  GOV.  BARRT's  8X00ND  IfKBSAOK. 

The  promotion  of  science  and  literature  deserves  your  fostering 
vapport  The  happiness  of  all  poliUoal  oommoniMes,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  their  inhabitants.  Where 
ignorance  prevails,  vice  and  misery  predominate.    In  a  free  govern- 
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meiit,  if  rttl«r8  be  ibandoned  and  profligate,  it  is  bootuse  viee  reijpDB 
among  the  people.  Universal  edaoation  is  the  only  sure  basis  on 
which  repablicaii  institutioos  can  permsDently  exist,  if  we  recur  to 
hiatory,  wbeiber  of  ancient  or  noclern  times,  the  examples  we  there 
find  confirm  this  important  truth.  An  ignorant,  a  degraded  and  an 
immoral  people  would  be  neither  prosperous  nor  happy  under  a  free 
constitution.  Their  ignorance  would  prevent  them  from  understand- 
ing and  appreciatinor  their  rights,  and  their  degradation  and  immor- 
ality would  make  them  fit  tools  for  demagogues  more  wicked  than 
themselves.  #  *  *  Eklucation  should  not  be  restricted  to  a  few, 
or  to  A  favored  class — the  mass  of  the  people  produce  the  wealth 
and  conatitute  the  strength  of  tht:  body  politic,  and  to  them  should 
instruction  in  all  useful  branches  of  knowledge  be  extended.  *  *  • 

Among  the  subjects  that  are  likely  to  engage  your  attention  during 
the  coming  session,  that  of  common  scaotiLS  is,  perhaps,  second  in 
importance  to  no  other.  These  primaiy  institutions  constitute  the 
only  sure  medium  by  which  the  education  of  all  can  be  secured., 
The  enactments  on  this  subject,  abc>ve  all  other  subjects,  should  be 
certain,  definite,  and  easy  to  be  understood.  Such,  however,  is  not 
their  condition,  and  an  entire  revision  is  required.  *  *  Without 
assuming  to  dictate  in  regard  to  the  details  necessary  to  give  efll- 
ciency  to  the  system  you  may  adopt,  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  school  ubra- 
uxs,  as  numerous  and  extensive  as  the  means  devoted  to  that  pur- 
pose will  permit. 

The  I  University]  fund  is  embarrassed  by  anticipation  of  its  reve- 
nue. A  loan  ol  $100,000  has  been  made  oa  its  account,  for  the 
payment  of  which  and  accruing  interest,  the  fund  is  pledged;  and 
this  Is  calculated  greatly  to  impair  the  present  usefulness  of  the  in- 
Blitution.  The  money  has  been  expended,  and  except  the  buildings 
at  Ann  Arbor,  and  the  library  and  apparatus  they  contain,  little  or 
nothing  remains  to  show  the  usefulness  or  beneficial  results  of  its 
etzpeaditure. 

The  facilities  and  inducements  for  study  at  the  University  are  not 
excelled  by  those  of  any  other  similar  institution  of  so  recent  estab- 
lishment, and  in  some  of  the  sciences,  particularly  that  of  natural 
liistory,  greater  advantages  are  afforded  than  elsewhere  can  be  had 
in  the  United  States. 

The  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  created  by 
the  constitution,  and  if  the  obvious  meaning  of  that  instrument  be 
earned  into  effect,  its  incumbent  should  be  required  exclusively  to 
devote  his  attention  to  the  superintendence  of  public  education,  while 
duties,  wholly  fiscal  in  their  character,  should  be  assigned  to  other 
officers,  to  be  designated  by  law.  , 

BSPORT  OV  SUFKRIirrKHDSirr. 

The  report  of  this  officer,  [Franklin  Sawyer,  Jr.,J  embmoea  the 
fiiTowuig  account  of  the  condition  of  the  school  and  Univend^ 
fiinds: 
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From  the  time  of  the  first  saks,  July  6,  i  837 » to  the  firsi  of  .De- 
cember, 1842,  five  years  and  five  months,  78,436.76  acres  of 
school  land  have  been  sold,  at  an  average  price  of  nine  dollars  and 
a  few  cents  per  acre,  for  1711,404  85;  and  13,013.53  acres  of 
University  lands,  at  an  average  of  $16  94  and  a  fraction,  for  (220,- 
496  05. 

Of  school  lands,  19,328.09  acres,  which  sold  originally  for  $240,- 
004  35,  or  i(12  43  and  a  fraction  per  acre,  have  been  forfeiUd  for 
non-fulfillment  of  contract;  also  8,422.10  acres  of  University  lands, 
which  sold  originally  for  $77,293  92,  or  an  average  of  $22  29  and 
a  Action.  • 

Of  the  perfected  school  lands,  10,202.57  acres  have  been  re- 
sold, at  an  average  price  of  Vi  52  and  h  fraction,  for  $76,769  64; 
and  of  the  forfeited  University  lands,  969,38  acres  have  been  re- 
sold, at  an  average  of  $14  85  and  a  fraction,  for  $18,914  95. 

By  virtue  of  the  appraisement,  or  reduction  act  of  1842,  26,117.- 
38  acres  of  school  lands,  which  originally  sold  for  $287,930  87,  or 
an  average  per  acre  of  $11  02;  and  3,936.91  acres  of  University 
lands,  which  originally  sold  for  $87,504  59,  or  S22  22  and  a  frac- 
tion per  acre,  have  been  reduced  in  price.  Purchasers  of  the  for- 
mer have  already  been  credited  $101,770  47,  and  of  the  latter  $34,- 
651  17.  The  reduction  in  school  lands  has  averaged  about  thirty- 
six  per  cent.,  and  on  University  lands,  very  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  price  contracted  to  be  paid. 

At  the  preseni  minimum,  the  unsold  school  lands  are  worth  $5^- 
000,000,  and  the  unsold  University  lands.  $416,550  28.  Added 
to  present  amounts,  tlfe  result  stands  as  follows: 

School  lands  sold, $474,632  73 

"  *'     unsold, 6,000,000  00 

University  lands  sold, 137,167  74 

•*  *'     unsold, 418,550  28 

Total, $6,030,350  75 

School  fund, $5,474,632  78 

Interest  at  7  per  cent., 883,224  ^9 

University  fund, 655,718  02 

Interest  at  7  per  cent., 88,900  26 

>  ■  ■ 

The  Superintendent  remarks,  in  relation  to  the  above,  that  these 
are  results  on  paper — that  it  was  not  expected  the  school  fund  will  re- 
^alize  what  it  thus  exhibits,  and  yet  that  it  was  a  singular  fact,  con- 
nected with  these  chance  locations,  that  a  very  large  proportion,  as 
examination  had  {HX)ved,.  belonged  to  the  choice  lands  of  the  State. 
As  the  University  lands  were  selected,  they  were  not  expected  to  fall 
much  below  the  estimate. 
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The  aggrei^te  amount  originally  contracted  to  be  paid  for  scbool 
lands,  had  been  reduced  by  forfeitures  and  relief- legislation,  from 
$711,000  to  $474,000;  and  for  University  lands  from  J?220,OOO  to 
•137,000,  The  interest  on  the  former,  which  upon  the  certificates 
issued  would  have  amounted  to  nearly  $50,000  anntially,  was  sunk 
to  $33,000,  and  on  the  latter,  from  $15,000  to  Jfi59,000.  The  78,000 
acres  of  school  lands,  once  sold  at  an  average  price  of  §0  an  acre, 
and  the  13.000  acres  of  University  lands  once  sold  for  nearly  #17, 
had  thus  dwindled  down  to  $69,000  and  $10,500,  at  average  prices 
of  less  than  87  and  $12  50.  The  too  high  prices  of  other  years, 
sad  reverses  of  fortune,  and  the  consequent  failure  to  fulfil  contracts, 
encouraged  by  hopes  of  annual  relief,  were  the  causes  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Superintendent,  had  placed  our  educational  funds  hi 
their  present  condition. 

The  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  called  to  the  report  of  the 
Regents,  and  to  the  Brst  report  of  the  Board  op  Visitors  appointed 
by  the  8uperhitendent.  The  policy  of  their  views  touching  the 
finances,  and  the  power  asked  for  by  them  of  controlling  the  fiscal 
operations  of  the  University,  met  with  his  unqualified  confirmation. 
In  his  opinion  the  Regents  were  not  merely  the  immediate  guardians 
of  the  University,  but  in  the  enlightened  estimation  of  many,  virtually 
the  trustees  of  Us  funds.  It  was  argued  Chat  they  were  a  corporation, 
and  as  such  subject  to  responsibilities  that  ought  by  no  means  to  ex- 
ceed the  resources  within  their  own  control;  that  if  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  finances  of  the  Univermty,  they  could  act  more 
understandingly,  more  economically,  and  consequently  with  greater 
satisfection  to  themselves  and  the  public. 

The  first  board  of  ytsitoks  appointed,  consisted  of  the  following 
gentlemen:  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Dexter,  Samuel  Denton,  M.  D.,  Rev. 
F.  H.  Gumming,  Hon.  Henry  Chipmsn,  and  John  L.  Talbot,  Esq. 
The  recommendation  by  this  board  of  the  immediate  appomtment 
of  a  chancellor,  accorded  with  the  views  of  ihe  Superintendent^  aad 
of  this  he  observes,  that  "  if  for  the  contemplated  appdntment  of  a 
new  professor,  that  of  chancellor  were  to  be  substituted,  the  peculiar 
qualifications  required  fo^  that  station  would  enable  him  to  take 
charge,  for  some  time  at|least,  of  the  department  of  belles-letters  and 
moral  science.    This  course  would  fully  organize  the  institution,  give 
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it  the  appearance  and  dignity  of  a  University,  contribute  to  iU  stand- 
ing abroad,  concentrate  its  means  of  usefulness,  and  obviate  the  nt- 
eessity  and  expense  of  a  new  professorship  at  this  time." 

THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Reports  were  received  from  twenty-nine  counties,  embodying  re* 
ports  from  355  townships.  The  township  reports  returned  2,312 
districts;  and  of  this  number,  1,656  reported,  leaving  656  from 
which  the  school  inspectors  received  no  reports.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  was  reported 
to  be  54,790;  under  five  and  over  seventeen,  10,081;  attending  dis- 
trict school,  56,173;  private  schools,  3,106.  Th^  number  between 
five  and  seventeen,  belonging  to  families,  using  habitually  any  other 
than  the  English,  was  1,019;  and  the  number  of  all  ages  belonging 
to  such  families  reported  at  the  district  schools,  was  given  at  7,- 
665.  The  number  attending  school,  where  books  not  in  the  English 
language  were  used,  was  160.  The  French  and  German  adults  who 
could  read  their  own,  but  not  the  English  language,  were  reported  to 
number  260.  The  amount  of  money  actually  raised  in  the  districts 
was  #38,259  61— received  from  the  school  inspectors,  113,396  26; 
for  libraries,  tlOl  96. 

A  table,  showing  the  returns  of  the  previous  year  with  those  of 
the  present,  was  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  the  importance  of 
which  will  be  appreciated  upon  examination,  as  furnishing  material 
and  valuable  data  to  the  Legislatures,  to  the  office  of  Superintendent 
especially,  and  to  the  public  generally.  The  preparation  of  thi^  table 
was  the  means  of  discovering  serious  defects  in  the  system,  among 
which  was  the  partial  and  unequal  distribution  of  the  income  of  the 
school  fund.     The  table  itself,  and  the  conclusions  of  the  Superin- 
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tendent,  are  therefore  given  at  length,  as  follows. 
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The  foregoing  table  presents  many  important  facts,  from  wbich  infers 
ences  no  less  important  may  be  dcducecL  Bat  the  first  thing  worthy 
of  notice  is  an  apparent  disproportion  between  the  population  as  given 

Sthe  national  census  and  that  in  the  table  between  5  and  17  years, 
is  may  accord  with  fact;  but  as  returns  are  not  under  oath,  and 
powerful  inducements  exist  to  swell  the  number  between  those  ages 
which  determine  the  amount  of  public  money  going  to  a  district,  H 
may  do  no  harm  to  inquire  into  its  probability  in  all  cases.  The 
population  in  V,300  districts  is,  in  round  numbers,  210,000.  The 
children  between  5  and  17  in  1,650  districts  is  reported  at  54,400. 
In  the  650  districts  not  reporting,  being  more  than  one-third  of  the 
nnmber  reporting,  must  number,  even  after  making  proper  allowaneea 
for  sparse  population,  at  least  one-fourth  as  many,  or  IB, 500.  Bat 
put  it  at  one-fifth,  or  10,800,  and  we  have,  in  the  2,800  districts, 
64,800  children  between  5  and  17,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire 
population,  youthful  and  adult  Can  this  be  so?  A  table  has  been 
carefully  compiled  from  the  national  census  refnrns  for  the  purpose 
of  showing,  at  least,  good  reasons  for  doubt.  The  29  counties  re- 
porting were  taken.  And,  supposing  the  2,300  districts  to  include 
all  in  those  counties,  they  contain  54,400  persons  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  15,  and  21,000  between  15  and  20.  If  we  take  two-fifths 
of  these  last,  or  8,600  as  the  probable  number  between  15  and  17, 
we  shall  arrive  at  something  like  the  following  result: 
Children  between  5  and  17  in  1,650  districts, 

as  reported, 54,700 

Children  between  5  and  17  in  650  districts,  as 

estimated,  10,800 


Children  between  6  and  17  by  the  (J.  S.  census,      54^400 
"    1 6  and  1 7,  as  estimated, 8,600 


65,509 


63,000 


DtffMence, %SM 

Now,  this  result  will  not  appear  very  strange,  when  it  is  stated,  ai 
a  fact  susceptible  of  proof,  that  the  entire  number  of  children  be- 
tweetk  five  and  seventeen,  restdiag  in  a  fractional  distiiet  composed 
of  parts  of  adjoining  townships,  have,  m  more  than  one.  instanee, 
been  returned  to  the  inspectors  of  each  township,  thus  doubling, 
trebling,  or  quadrupling  the  aggregates  in  that  district,  and  in  this 
way  laying  the  foundation  of  a  most  unequal  and  unjust  apportion* 
ase&l  in  the  particular  district  or  township.  An  alteration  of  the  law, 
requiring  every  director  to  return  his  census  under  oath,  to  the  dist- 
rict board,  long  enough,  say  five  days  before  the  annual  meeting,  to 
kcve  it  lead  and  corrected  at  such  meeting,  and  (he  annezatioaof 
every  fractional  district,  for  all  sdiool  purposes,  to  the  township  hav« 
ing  the  8cho(^  house,  or  in  which  a  majority  of  the  district  board 
reside,  will  preclude  all  possibility  of  the  glaring  injustice  alluded 

The  above  table  also  presents  facts  to  cheer  the  hearts,  and,  at 
Ae  same  time,  to  mortify  the  pride,  but,  in  each  caae^  to  stimulate 
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the  zeal  of  all  who  seek  lo  exalt  the  cliaracter  of  the  State  by  means 
of  its  common  schools.  It  is  cheering  to  know  that  even  one  county 
has  come  up  to  the  work  since  last  year;  still  more  cheering  to  find 
twenty-tive  additional  towns  in  the  tield;  and  most  cheering  to  bail 
an  accession,  in  a  single  twelve  month,  of  170  districts,  organiied 
for  vigorous  and  permanent  action.  All  this  is  cheering;  for  ereiy 
new  influence,  however  silent  in  its  approach,  or  imperceptible  in  its 
operation,  becomes,  like  unseen  particles  of  heat  fallinfl;  upon  the  cold 
earth,  appreciable  in  the  power  of  its  great  results,  ft  is  gratifying, 
moreover,  to  be  able  to  say,  as  the  above  table  authorizes  us  to  say, 
that,  m  addition  to  the  number  reported  last  yeax,  more  than  3,000 
children  of  legal  age,  and  one  thousand  and  three  hundred  under 
and  over  tliat  age,  have  found  their  way  to  school.  But  there  is  also 
something  in  that  table  to  mortify  State  pride — something  to  chill  the 
public  heart  for  a  moment  at  least.  Notwithstanding  this  proud  ar- 
ray of  counties,  towns  and  districts,  standing  at  the  outposts  of  our 
school  system,  like  sentinels  on  duty,  we  have  only  to  pass  watch woii 
and  cross  the  lines,  to  find  mutiny  glory mg  in  its  partial  success. 
For  what  but  mutiny  among  the  people  shall  we  caJl  that  state  of 
thinffSk  which  prevents  5,000  children  or  more  from  ever  looking  into 
a  school  house?  Yet  that  table  exhibits  such  a  stale  of  things. 
Last  year,  in  the  districts  reporting,  only  4,500  children  were  kejt 
from  the  district  schools,  ana  only  1,700  from  any  school;  but  this 
year,  with  an  increase  of  170  districts,  while  8,600  have  not  entered 
a  district  school,  5,600  have  been  permitted  to  run  wild  in  the  street, 
or  to  vegetate,  like  so  many  noxious  weeds,  at  home.  This  is  tbe 
dark  side  of  the  picture;  and  is  held  up  to  view,  that  in  admiring  the 
brighter  side,  on  which  are  painted  the  happy  and  almost  sj^eaLing 
countenances  of  59,000  children  at  school,  oUier  thousands,  withdea- 
tinies  as  immortal  as  their  prospects  are  forbidding,  may  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Another  subject  to  which  the  Superintendent  bestowed  his  attes- 

turn  was  the  irregularity  of  attendance  of  scholars  at  the  sobook. 

In  his  opinion,  correctly  formed,  next  to  the  establishment  of  scboob 

wd  eoaploymeDt  of  teachers,  was  the  great  okfect  of  seouriag  ^ 

grtatest  amount  of  attendance,  compatible  with  the  means  sttsiiMd* 

Occasional  attendance  can  never  meet   the  intentions  of  any  sys- 

tem.    Local  statistics  were  not  at  hand,  to  tornish  correct  infona*' 

tion  on  this  point,  but  the  Superintendent  inferred  a  necessary  M» 

of  things  in  our  own  State,  from  data  furnished  by  other  States,  that 

made  daily  registers  as  indispensable  in  their  schools,  as  books,  UaA' 

boards  or  other  things  of  utility. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Ohio,  represented 
this  year  187,870  children  as  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  w 
these,  only  51,514,  or  less  than  two-fifths,  on  an  average,  attended 
school  daUy,  for  the  term  of  three  and  a  half  months. 
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CoNNSCTicuT,  ID  1840,  had  8o,000  children  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  sixteen.  Of  these,  only  65,000  attended  the  common 
achods.     To  these  were  added  about  6,000  under  and  over  the  le- 

1  age,  making  71,000  in  attendance.  On  careful  examination  of 
h,e  register,  it  was  f9und  that  of  this  number,  only  about  44,505,  a 
Ihtle  over  three-fifths,  attended  regularly  during  an  average  term  of 
ei^ht  months. 

Massachusetts,  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  have  a  better  sys- 
tem of  Public  Instruction,  and  more  good  schools  than  any  other 
State,  in  1842  reported  171,000  children  of  the  legal  age.  And  even 
in  that  State,  the  average  attendance  in  summer  schools  was  only 
89,000,  and  in  winter  aehoola  only  107,000 — being  an  average  du- 
ring  eight  months  of  98,000,  or  a  little  more  than  one  half. 

New  York,  whose  school  children  alone  doubled  our  entire  popu- 
lation, cannot  be  cited,  because  the  reports  from  that  State  do  not 
embnee  the  requisite  statistics.  The  city  of  New  York,  in  1841, 
neported  40,000  children,  and  an  average  quarterly  attendance  of 
25,000,  and  16,000  during  the  year. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Superintendent  asks,  if  it  is  a  concession 
on  the  altar  of  State  pride,  after  making  allowances  of  any  and  every 
sort,  to  say  that  not  more  than  one  half  of  our  school- attending  chil- 
dren are  in  the  habit  of  attending  regularly,  summer  and  winter? 

Another  subject  of  importance  to  the  progress  of  education,  and 
the  present  and  future  wants  of  the  school  system,  was  presented  in 
relation  to  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  fund.  The  Superin* 
tendent  says: 

It  certainly  was  an  object  of  the  constitution,  in  emphatically  en- 
joining upon  the  Legislature  the  establishment  of  three  months' 
scbool  in  every  dbtrict,  and  in  appropriating  funds  for  that  purpose, 
to  aecnre  to  evfvy  child  in  the  State,  the  best  common  school  ednca* 
tioa  attainable  in  that  tune,  and  with  that  money.  It  never  was  de^ 
summed  that  such  money  should  be  scattered  broadcast,  over  the  State, 
and  kit  to  fiill  indiscriminately  upon  the  deserving  andtheundeserv-* 
mg.  Nor  is  it  just  that  thocie  who  neglect  to  provide  schools,  or  hav- 
11^  provided  them,  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  atUndance,  should 
have  an  equal  share  of  the  fund  with  those  who  do  their  whole  duty 
in  the  matter.  Take  two  adjoining  dbtricts,  for  instance:  In  one 
Aa  children  attend  school  punctndly  and  renlarly — ^in  the  other 
the  reverse.  Each  exhibits  a  census  of  fifty  children,  between  the 
legal  ages,  and  each  keeps  a  school  open  three  months.  The  teach- 
er r^fisters  the  daily  attendance,  strikes  the  weekly  average,  and  at 
the  close,  that  for  the  term.  In  one  district  the  averas^  is  fifty-— in 
the  other  twenty-five;  yet  by  the  present  ratio  of  distribution,  every 
child  reported  in  each  district,  gets  fifty  cents.  In  one  case,  |25has 
gone  to  educate  fifty  children — in  the  other,  only  twen\y-five  child- 
ren*    Those  who,  by  an  effort  worthy  of  all  praise,  have  done  whai 
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tbe  coQstitutioQ  exacted  of  them,  draw  only  the  amount  awarded  to 
the  neglectful  district  Suppose  tbe  district  sending  scholars  only 
one  half  the  time,  had  drawn  but  $12  50?  The  other  il2  50 
wrongfully  withheld  from  the  faithful  district,  would  have  enabled  it, 
by  continued  fidelity,   to  prolong  its  school  six  weeks.     Apply  the 

Srincipal  generally.  The  8,000  children  who  never  go  near  a  school 
ouse,  draw  into  their  respective  districts  just  as  much  of  the  $33,- 
000  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  as  the  46,000  who  attend;  and 
of  these,  the  23,000  irregular  scholars  draw  just  as  much  as  the 
23,000  regular  ones. 

Such  ia  the  picture  drawn  of  the  it^fufiiee  that  any  ooosiderable 
degree  of  non-attendance,  or  irregular  attendance,  works  to  the  de- 
serving districts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  injustice  of  a  higher  and  more 
intellectual  character.  Of  courte,  allowance  must  be  made  for  Ike 
embarrassments  of  a  new  State — but  this  necessity  is  of  itself  a 
monitor  of  our  increased  responsibilities.  Notwithstanding  this, 
there  was  a  brighter  side.  This  year  had  a  decided  advantage  over 
those  that  preceded  it.  Twen»<y-two  districts  had  kept  up  schools 
over  ten  months,  and  forty -eight  about  nine  months;  in  addition  to 
the  public  moneys  they  h«id  raised  upwards  of  $5,000.  Of  3,629 
children  living  in  the  districts  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seven- 
teen, 3,437  had  attended  public  schools,  and  the  rest  private  schools. 
From  a  second  table  prepared  this  year  by  the  Superintendent,  it  ap- 
pears that  out  of  958  districts,  583  had  supported  schools  only  three 
months,  fifteen  less  than  three  months,  and  nineiy-sevm  had  had  no 

Up  to  this  year,  the  conditioQ  of  our  primary  schools  had  only 
been  ascertained  by  the  legal  returns.  Entertaining  the  idea  that 
barren  statistics  but  partially  fiftcilitated  investigation,  the  Soperin- 
taodenl  issued  "a  circular  to  the  school  inspectors,  similar  to  that  sent 
to  districts  the  previous  year,  asking  for  detailed  information.  The 
object  was  to  obtain,  by  a  more  familiar  process,  at  exact  a  picture  of 
&e  operation  of  the  system  and  the  condition  and  prospect  of  the 
schools  as  could  be  drawn  by  officers  executing  the  one,  and  more  or 
less  in  contact  with  the  others.  The  ebject  was  accomplished  but 
partially.  Many  inspectors  neglected  to  furnish  the  infonnatioii 
Bought,  probably  deeming  the  labor  extra  official,  or  the  solicitations 
too  unimportant.  The  replies  which  were  received  were  full  of  de- 
t«il  and  to  the  pomt     Many  inspectors  not  satisfied  with  mere  cate- 
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gorieal  replies,  enlarged  upon  tbe  subject,  with  good  feeling,  clear- 
ness and  force.  The  materials  thus  furnished  develope  the  conflict'- 
ing  DO  less  than  the  coincident  views  of  the  people.  The  topics  dis- 
cussed were,  generally,  teachers'  wages,  school  houses,  black  board 
exercises,  the  comparative  economy  of  public  and  private  instruction, 
moral  training  and  religious  culture,  uniformity  of  books,  the  opera- 
tion of  tbe  system,  and  the  policy  of  taxation  to  support  schoola. 
The  highest  monthly  wages  paid  to  male  teachers  in  44  townships 
WHS  (14  28;  the  lowest  $11  53;  the  highest  monthly  wages  paid  to 
female  teachers,  $6  12;  the  lowest,  94  29.  *<It  may  be  asked  em- 
phatically," says  the  Superintendent,  **what  man  will  think  of  quali- 
fying himself  to  become  permanently  a  school  teacher  with  such 
prospects  ahead,  or  what  female,  with  visions  of  usefulness  and  hap- 
piness painted  upon  her  imagination,  can  be  induced  to  study  leacli- 
ing  as  an  art?  Is  it  true  that  in  Michigan,  liberal  wages  make  good 
whools?" 

To  test  the  question,  the  Superintendent  referred  to  the  statistical 
information  derived  from  answers  to  his  circular.  It  was  ascertained 
that  the  highest  amount  paid  for  teachers  was  919  per  month.  Of 
this  district,  the  school  inspectors  said: 

The  condition  of  our  schools  is  probably  better  than  most  of  the 
other  towns  in  this  county,  having  had  for  the  most  part,  teachers 
very  well  qualified — ^instruction  and  discipline  good. 

The  next  highest  amount  paid  was  $18  per  month  and  board,  to 

males,  and  $6  to  (17  to  females.     This  district  was  in  a  new  county » 

(county  of  Shiawaswee,)  sparsely  settled,  but  in  spite  of  the  embar- 

ns^ments  incident  to  their  position,  the  school  inspectors  said; 

Notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles,  we  have  some  good  schools,  and 
nuui7  &t%  beginning  to  ^e  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  poor 
school     The  children  attend  regularly  and  panctualiy. 

Another  township,  in  a  more  densely  settled  county,  paid  its  teach- 
ers from  $10  to  $16,  and  from  $4  to  $6  to  females.  The  inspectors 
said: 

There  is  not  much  improvement^  either  in  the  qualificatton  of 
teachers,  kind  of  instruction,  discipline,  nor  in  any  other  respect. 

Another  township,  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  paid  to  male 

teachers  $9  per  month.     The  inspectors  said: 

The  failure  has  been  in  a  want  of  ability,  either  to  govern  or  in- 
stnict.     Services  of  teachers  are  not  sufficiently  estimated. 
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The  iDspectors  of  another  district,  paying  $11  per  month,  said: 

The  remark  will  hardly  admit  of  an  exception,  that  all,  whoarcin 
fact  most  interested  in  schools,  are  governed  by  mistaken  and  short- 
sighted views  of  economy — cheapness  or  low  wages,  too  frequently 
constituting  the  principal  qualification  of  teachers  employed.  *  * 
Persons  employed  as  teachers,  with  hardly  an  exception,  are  persons 
who  engage  in  teaching  as  a  present  expedient,  not  as  a  permanent 
business.  They  are,  as  a  consequence,  but  little  interested  in  anything 
but  the  receipt  of  their  wages. 

These  are  solitary  extracts  from  a  large  amouni  of  information, 
yerifying  the  aphorism,  that  '*  as  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school — tnd 
as  is  the  pay,  so  is  tlie  teacher."  **  It  is  enough,''  says  the  Super* 
intendent,  in  concluding  this  subject,  **  to  say,  that  however  gratify- 
ing may  be  the  fact  of  an  average  increase  in  the  number  of  echooUi 
and  of  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  kept,  the  average  reduC' 
tkm  of  teachers*  wages,  indicates  a  gain  of  amount,  not  of  the  quality 
given." 

PRIVATE   SCHOOLS. 

K   Five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven  children   were  re- 

ported  at  this  time  as  attending  private  schools.     Of  these  the  8o- 

perintendent  observes: 

It  is  altogether  fair  to  presume  that,  if  the  public  schools  could  be 
forced  up  to  the  standard  of  the  private  ones,  the  latter  would,  as  a 
general  thing,  cease.     Such  an  event  has  actually  happened  in  some 
towns  of  this  Union,  and  there  is  no  very  cogent  reason  why,  under 
like  circumstances,  it  might  not  in  Michigan.     So  long  as  the  people 
neglect  their  own  schools,  they  have  no  right  to  complain,  if  those, 
wno  now  sustain  private  schools,  continue  to  contribate  largely  to 
that  purpose.    In  this  country,  notwithstanding  schools  may  be  and 
are  supported  by  the  government,  there  can  be  no  law  compelling 
parents  to  educate  their  children  in  th^m.     Such  a  law  would  violate 
individual  rights.     At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
distinction  between  public  and  private  schools  generates  other  and 
more  odious  distinctions;  and,  wiiere  that  distinction  becomes  marked 
and  permanent,  that  it  occasions  those  grades  in  society  which  result 
in  80  many  evils,  both  of  feeling  and  conduct.     No  engine  of  despo- 
tism is  so  potent  as  that  of  knowledge  over  ignorance;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  exists  no  surer  indication  of  freedom  among  the 
people,  than  the  universality  of  education,  vigorously  sustained.  The 
aingdom  of  Prussia,  so  much  exalted  at  the  present  day,  for  its  en- 
lightened population,  is  no  exception  to  this  remark.     The  monarch 
now  upon  the  throne,  is  as  enlightened  as  he  would  make  his  people; 
but  it  is  well  known,  that  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  to 
tbem,  is,  in  its  details,  nicely  adapted  to  their  condition  as  the  sub 
jects  of  a  despot.     Even  if  it  were  true,  as  many  suppose,  that  his 


thousands  of  teachers  are  free  to  educate  freemen,  yet  continued  ac- 
fueeoence  in  the  existing  form  of  goremmeat,  prof«a  oalj  their  at- 
ticfament  to  the  despot*  not  to  his  despotism,  ana  that  any  attempt  by 
fiiture  kings  to  exercise  powers,  now  merely  on  parchment,  wiU  de- 
felope  in  the  people  an  energy  and  concentration  of  resistance  that 
muTersal  education  alone  can  prepare  them  for.  No  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  can  be  so  free  as  those  among  whom  education, 
liffhtly  conducted  and  rifi^htly  valued,  is  most  equally  and  generally 
dmsed.  It  becomes,  then,  a  question  of  intense  moment,  how  far 
the  people  of  Michigan,  in  withholding  the  proper  stimulus  from 
their  o#n  schools,  and  thus  giving  it  to  their  more  successful  rivals, 
are  sapping  the  foundation  oi  that  very  liberty  and  equality  in  which 
Aey  glory. 

Another  consideration,  in  this  connection,  is  the  comparative  econ- 
omy of  public  and  private  instruction.  Oa  this  point,  one  or  two 
&ct8  must  be  conclusive.  Last  year,  it  was  ascertained  that  at  least 
1,850  children  resided  within  the  corporation  limits  of  Detroit;  and 
S7  private  schools  were  then  in  operation.  These  schools  educated 
7U  children  only,  at  an  average  price  of  $18  each,  and  an  aggregate 
of  112,600  a  year!  Between  four  and  five  hundred  children  at- 
tended no  school.  Then,  no  puMie  school  in  fact  existed.  Last 
winter,  an  act  was  passed,  giving  the  Common  Council  power  to 
ruse  an  annual  tax  of  one  dollar  for  every  child,  between  5  and  17. 
The  amount  realized  under  that  act,  says  the  Secretary  of  the  boanl 
of  Education,  is  $1,800.  This  liberal  sum,  paid  by  a  people  whose 
taxes  otherwise  amount  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent  upon  their  as- 
sessments, with  $630  apportioned  to  the  city  out  of  the  school  fiind, 
educates,  at  least  six  months  in  the  year,  more  than  1,000  children, 
who,  before  the  establishment  ofjrm  schools,  were  dependent  upon 
high  priced  private  schools,  eenerally  beyond  their  reach,  or  upon 
the  precarious  means  afforded  by  the  poorest  kind  of  district  schoolsi 
open  but  a  small  portion  of  the  year  in  some  wards,  and  in  others 
iiot  open  at  all.  The  six  summer  schools,  under,  the  new  system, 
taught  by  females,  registered  nearly  700  children,  .and  the  winter 
schools  at  the  time  the  board  made  the  report,  had  registerd  about 
W,  with  a  prospect  of  600.  Better  still,  nearly  that  number  was 
in  regular  attendance.  Last  year,  as  appears  from  the  returns  in 
tbis  office,  only  418  children  of  the  legal  ages  attended  the  district 
schools!  Here,  then,  is  the  astonishing  fact,  that,  in  the  city  of  De- 
troit, while  only  418  children  between  5  and  17  years,  or  only  687 
of  all  ages,  attended  the  district  schools  under  the  present  State  sys- 
tem, not  less  than  1,100,  certainly,  and  1,300,  probably,  have  been 
educated  in  Jree  schools.  But,  more  astounding  still,  while  it  costs 
Bearly  tl3,000  to  educate  700  children  in  private  schools,  it  has  only 
^ost  12,300  for  six  months,  or  94,600  for  a  year,  to  educate  at  least 
1(000  in  the  public  schools !  iVW,  every  child  in  the  city  can  be  ed- 
ucated; ^en,  only  700!  and  it  costs  $8,000  less  to  educate  the  tahole 
than  it  did  to  educate  one-third! 

'  Takmg  the  5,867  resident  children  of  the  State  who  had  attended 

yrirate  schools,  the  average  tuition  out  of  Detroit  and  Ann  Arbor 
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was  estimated  at  about  $6,000.  This  sum  would  have  supported,  it 
$13  each,  about  Foua  buiiimuid  akd  sutt  primary  school  teaelMis 
for  one  month,  or  one  hundred  and  fiftj-three  for  three  months. 
And  taking;  as  many  districts,  '^ith  an  aversge  of  fifty  scholars  each, 
it  would  have  educated  nearly  eight  thousand  ohii^drbh  in  them, 
three  monihs.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent,  supported 
by  facts,  that  the  entire  population  could  be  educated  in  common  at 
fir  less  expense  than  any  portion  of  them  could  be  in  scjeoi  schools, 
and  that  it  was  time  that  public  opinion  should  set  itself  in  that  (fi- 
rection,  which  could  alone  exalt  the  people's  schools  to  the  position 
usurped  and  held  by  intelligent  and  hence  more  dangerous  rivals. 

A  draft  of  the  revision  of  the  school  laws,  embodying  what  was 
believed  to  be  the  necessary  provisions,  was  submitted  to  th^  Leffs* 
lature.  It  provided  that  common  schools  should  be  supported  by 
the  income  of  the  school  fund,  a  State  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar, 
and  such  other  sums  as  might  be  voted  in  the  district  nieetings;  it 
prescribed  the  branches  that  should  be  taught,  the  books  that  should 
be  excluded,  defined  the  mode  of  distributing  the  public  moDey; 
provided  for  county  Superintendents;  devolved  the  duty  of  exam- 
ining teachers  upon  the  inspectors,  and  reg^ulated  the  reports  from 
fractional  districts  by  directing  their  annual  reports  to  the  township 
where  the  school  house  was  situated.  Sites  were  proposed  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  inspectors;  their  financial  duties  thrown  upon  the  town- 
ship treasurer;  and  made  it  the  duty  of  the  inspectors,  in  conjunction 
with  county  superintendent,^to  select  and  purchase  books  for  the 
libraries.  The  possible  dissolution  of  a  district  was  carefully  guarded 
against,  the  qualifications  of  voters  prescribed,  and  also  penalties  for 
neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  officers.  The  school  laws  of  different 
States  had  been  consulted  in  making  the  draft  and  such  provisions 
adopted  as  seemed  to  be  adapted  to  our^circumstances. 

The  Superintendent  concludes  his  remarks  by  suggesting  that 
school  laws  to  be  popular  and  permanent  should  be  sent  in  pamphlet^ 
and  with  every  requisite  form  in  blank,  to  the  officers  of  districts, 
and  that  all  amendments  from  time  to  time,  indispensable  to  meet 
unforeseen  difficulties,  should  be  made  known  in  the  district  as  soon 
as  may  be  after  their  adoption,  laws  becoming  in  this  way  intelligible 
and  easy  of  execution  and  a  vast  amount  of  litigation  and  expense 
avoided. 
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la  leyiewing  the  labors  of  tbe  first  two  Saperintendants,  to  whoa& 
had  been  confided  not  only  the  duties  which  pertained  to  the  system 

of  Pablic  Instruction,  but  the  management  of  the  educational  funds, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  complete  accomplishment  of  all  the  labor  de- 
Tolving  upon  them,  was  accompanied  with  unceasing  diligence  and 
devotion  on  their  part,  and  their  literary  labors  distracted  by  duties 
inconsistent  with  their  performance.  It  devolved  upon  the  first  of 
these  to  devise  and  prepare  a  system  of  Public  Instruction  and  pat 
it  into  operation.  This  was  a  great  and  responsible  task,  to  the  per- 
fbfmaDce  of  which,  it  may  be  seen  by  a  review  of  his  labors,  he  de* 
Tsted  himself  with  assiduity,  oare  and  judgment.  That  it  was,  or  toM 
be  perfect,  no  one— not  even  he — ^ventured  to  expect.  Ifis  successor 
[Fbanklhv  Sawtsr,  Jr.,  a  summary  of  whose  last  annual  report  ia 
sow  just  concluded,]  entered  upon  hie  duties,  comprehending  the 
fastness  of  the  educational  scheme  laid  out  by  the  framers  of  the 
eoQstitution — the  wide  and  varied  scope  of  the  system  devised  by 
his  predecessor  and  adopted  by  the  Legtslature;  conceiving  the  im- 
mense importance  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of 
that  system,  its  adaptation  to  our  wants  and  its  power  to  produce 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  results,  and  bestow  most  widely  the 
greatest  amount  of  benefits;  appreciating  the  necessity  of  a  super* 
vision  embracing  the  whole  system,  in  its  general  and  widest  sena^ 
and  in  the  minute  details  of  its  practical  operations  through  all  its 
various  agencies,  and  in  all  its  different  channels.  The  work  of  his 
hands  was  all  important  in  its  bearings  upon  the  future  educational 
career  of  Michigan,  and  conceiving  it  to  be  so,  it  occupies  no  small 
space  in  the  present  compilation  of  the  origin,  progress  and  condition 
of  our  system  of  Public  Instruction.  He  has  been  the  first  among 
those  who  have  been  successively  placed  at  the  head  of  that  system, 
who  has  been  called  by  Providence  from  the  scene  of  his  earthly 
labors.  He  is  beyond  the  reach  of  worldly  praise  or  blame;  but  it 
is  conceived  to  be  due  to  his  memory,  that  his  untiring  industry  uni 
anehanging  fideli^  to  the  interests  of  education  in  our  own  State, 
ahonld  be  made  the  subject  of  faithful  record — a  source  of  gratifica- 
tion to  those  who  cherish  the  recollection  of  his  services  in  life,  and 
a  memorial  as  well  as.  an  example  to  those  who  have  been  and  who 
win  continue  to  be  recipients  of  the  benefit  derived  from  the  faithfiil 
performance  of  his  PUBLIC  DUTIES. 
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KKPOKT  OF  TIIK  EXGKNTS. 


The  coDdilion  of  the  University  at  this  time  was  the  subject  of 
deep  and  painful  interest.  In  their  last  report,  the  Regents  had  an- 
nounced the  organization  of  a  Faculty,  and  the  commencement  of  a 
collegiate  department,  with  the  prospect  of  as  large  a  share  of  sue* 
ceas  as  could  rightfully  have  been  anticipated  during  the  first  yetr 
of  a  new  institution.  That  prospecti  the  R4:gcnts  remark,  has  been 
fully  roaliied;  but  they  also  say. 

That  for  y^verai  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  year  jist 
expiring*  there  seemed  to  settle  around  the  affairs  of  the  Unirersitj 
a  deep  and  thickening  gloom.  The  (areumalaiioeB  of  the  Boaid  were 
made  Known  to  Ihe  gentlemen  apnomled  profeaMrs,  and  also  to  &e 
principals  of  the  branches;  and  they  have  cheerfully  and  pronpdr 
expressed  a  willingness  to  endure  privations  and  hardships,  as  keg 
na  tkfffe  might  be  h^pes  of  nlthaale  anocess,  in  getting  the  Ucmr- 
aity  under  way;  yet  the  moneyed  concerns  of  the  Board  became 
much  UKMre  embarrassing  and  perplexed  than  they  anticipAied,  isso- 
iftuch,  that  kiT  a  season  it  seemed  as  if  the  entire  and  absclvtececi- 
Iton  of  all  instHKlkin  in  tbe  UniTersity  proper,  and  in  iis  seiepil 
branche«^  mnst  speedily  take  place,  and  the  ger.tkmen  e&pweved  kf 
ihe'Roaid.  be  advised  ca  the  necessity  of  sct.king  sone  od:er  sftoe 
Ibrfiheir  nseful  labors 

TWViivum^lanoes  which  bad  brought  about  thi<  ne^s^:,  k  ^te 

lo  the  Ke^^ms  and  the  people,  should  be  detaikd  a:  kr:^±.  s:^  ^ 

we  5:^ven  in  the  f>!lowin^  extract  frc«i  the  rejvrt  of  the  Bc«rc' 

The  anK>ant  c/  aTaHab-*  fuzrds  in  ibo  tT>?*<urT,  aft  liw  L3k  *«  :k 
last  f^if^wl  was  but  #1.7^1  91  in  ^ate  scrip.  ncfl^LiIIx  e^cmS  * 
libe  amraii  of  v^::s;ax^i£^  wiuTaA&>  az^  pcv^vtd  by  5%h?<*c w^tfl  «i- 
tkntm:  »o  be  W^ss  by  vx>e«h^"  T!>e  hdock  }>  d^jje  ic'C  s^rtsc  ^«  jso^ 
«sM  pr>?xxx»  K^  1  Al.  aaaosrwd  lo  l^^S.flO  6i.  a  $sm  ikr  xix-ce  rba 
ad^naae  lo  meet  alL  :2»e  wev^^ssdunr  asd  <v«::2r.^:ec<  exr«st«««  «'  tt 
Vs^xer$£;T  aad  oc  ik>  hnkscieK.  ;o  pax   tLe  SL^r^tiC  c&  iik  aiK^d 

m>e3vy  *  Kxat:?,*^  pLriKs;.  ro  ^r^f\-*:  x  irccxrcnr.  jc*  iii.-^.:«i^  iuuit 


Tcvv-yc-T^  T^^jLT*^  w«trY  w^.M-j^  5C.Lr-'>:  T  Tti  r^f^-'cri  :•;  tr  rr'-uin:  fair 
i<«  jr>:aU;3v  •!»?  rMc^ijy  w;«iti  r*f  *».  fii:  r;c.»;CLu^sr»fi:  t-  u  tt:  -.JD- 
a«c:«<es  ^*<  a»f   \  n^^-^rx  jia»ak  ivtsc^vme*!:  ^m  >f-ir\i  i  r   x!ii  "i«f^ 
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any  thing  to  the  relief  of  the  board.  It  was  also  thought  doubtfal, 
whether,  even  after  that  date,  there  would  be  sufficient  collected  and 
paid  orer  to  the  board,  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  loan,  viz:  $3  000, 
fiJling  due  in  January  last,  and  the  farther  sum  of  $3,000,  falling 
due  in  July  last;  besides  the  necessary  current  Expenses. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  prospects  and  fears,  the  board  ear- 
nestly desired  that  the  attention  of  tne  Legislature  should  be  given 
to  Uie  subject,  and  that  such  changes  might  be  made  in  the  organic 
law  as  would  secure  more  efficiency,  and  are  indispensable  to  the 
permanently  successful  dischargfe  of  the  duties  devolving  on  then^ 
and  to  the  management  of  the  interests  of  education  entrusted  to 
them,  especially  as  the  subject  had  been  brought  before  the  Legisla- 
ture, both  of  1840  and  1641,  with  hope  of  more  definite  action.  The 
board  are  under  the  necessity  of  again  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  subject,  and  of  urging  such  further  legislation  as 
may  be  necessary  to  give  the  requisite  powers  and  efficiency  to  the 
Regents  that  they  may  meet  the  expectations  which  the  public  enter- 
tain from  them.  It  is  owin^  to  the  zeal  and  measurable  success  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Pubhc  Instruction,  beyond  what  was  anticipa* 
ted,  that  the  institution  has  been  enabled  to  continue,  during  the  past 
year.  Of  the  958,210  6S,  due  and  receivable,  during  the  past 
year,  there  have  been  but  99,946  45,  received  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  State,  leaving  a  balance  from  the  last  year  yet  due,  of  948,264 
17,  which,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  9l4>000  00  more,  falling 
due  in  1843,  will  make  the  total  sum  due  to  the  University  for  in- 
terest  $64,264  17. 

Of  the  sum  of  910,146  45,  received  during  the  past  year  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  board,  there  have  been  paid  six  thousand  pne  hun- 
^d  and  fifty  dollars,  for  interest  and  expenses  of  transmission,  due 
on  the  loan  of  $100,000.  Three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-two dollars  and  ninety-six  cents  for  the  necessary  and*contingent 
expenses  of  the  University  and  its  branches. 

The  expenses  of  the  board  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be,  interest 
CD  loan  and  expenses  of  transmission,  $6,150  00.  Expenses  of  Uni- 
versity including  Professors'  salaries,  preparatory  department  at 
Ann  Arbor,  and  estimated  contingencies  or  the  University,  and  of 
its  branches,  $2,550  00;  total,  $8,700  00.  The  expenses  of  the 
University  proper,  at  present,  for  the  support  of  Professors,  amount 
to  $1,260  per  annum. 

The  services  of  Doct.  Abraham  Sager  were  secured,  in  place  of 
Boot.  Grey,  who  had  resigned  the  professorship  of  botany  and  zool* 
ogy,  and*  who,  while  rendering  Doct.  Houghton  important  aid  in 
opening  and  arranging  the  mineralogical  and  zoological  cabinet,  did 
not  expect  to  receive  any  salary  until  his  services  were  wanted  in 
the  actual  instruction  in  the  classes.  A  small  chemical  and  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  sufficient  for  immediate  demands,  had  been  pro- 
cured.    The  report  of  the  Faculty  showed  ten  students  m  the  soph- 
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omore,  and  thirteen  in  the  freshman  class.    The  annual 
expenses  of  the  students  ranged  from  tSO  to  •  100.     The  Faeul^ 

reported,  in  regard  to  the  local  government  of  the  institution,  that 
they  had  '*  kept  it  m  mind,  that  most  of  the  students  were  of  an 
age  which  rendered  ahsolutelj  necessary  some  substitute  ibr  pater- 
nal superintendence — that  no  college  in  this  country  could  secure 
public  confidence  without  carefully  watching  over  the  morals  of  its 
students,  and  making  strict  propriety  of  conduct,  as  well  as  diiigent 
application  to  study,  a  condition  of  membership — that  considering 
the  government  of  the  students  as  a  substitute  for  the  regulations  of 
home,  they  had  endeavored  to  bring  it  as  near  to  the  character  of 
paternal  control  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit,  and  to  attain 
the  end  not  wholly,  nor  chiefly,  by  restraint  and  dread  of  penalty, 
but  by  the  influence  of  persuasion  and  kindness/' 

The  Board  conclude  their  report  by  the  following  appeal  to  ihe 
Legislature,  which,  as  it  embraces  valuable  imformation  for  reference^ 
is  here  inserted  in  full: 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  attention  and  wisdom  of  the  Legis- 
lature will  be  given  to  the  subject  of  the  resources  of  the  board,  and 
the  powers  nccensary   to  the  permanent  and  successful  prosecution 
of  the  interests  of  education.     Of  so  large  a  sum  as  $64  246  17, 
now  due,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  what  amount  will  be  paid  da- 
ring the  ensuing  year.     Uncertainty  attendant  on  the  collection  of 
the  revenue,  postponement  of  the  times  for  the  payment  of  interest, 
liquidation^of  claims,  and  any  other  measures  which  might  excite  a 
hope  of  successful  delay  of  payment  on  the  part  of  debtors,  it  is  ob- 
vious cannot  fail  to  prove  disastrous  to  an  institution  on  its  annual 
income.     The  Board  of  Regents  do  not  impeach  the  wisdom  or  mo- 
tives which  have  influenced  the  legislation  for  several  years,  rela- 
tive to  the  snie  of  University  lands  and  the  collection  of  tht^  proceeds 
thence  arising.     Having  the  immediate  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
and  success  of  the  University,  however,  devolved  on  them,  they  feel 
it  due  to  themselves,  to  the  Legislature,  and  to  che  community  at 
large,  whose  interests  are  to  be  subserved  by  the  faithful  discharge 
of  their  duties,  when  making  their  annual  report,  once  more,  under 
circumstances  embarrassing  and  perplexing,  and  while  soliciting  such 
Legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  efficiency  to  the  Board,  to 
present  the  following  brief  historical  statement  of  the  Legislative  en- 
actments on  the  subject: 

1.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  organisation  and  government  of  tbe 
University  of  Michigan,  approved  March  18,  1837. 

2.  An  act  to  locat<^  the  University  of  Michigan,  approved  March 
20,  1837. 
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3.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dliposition  of  the  University  and  pri- 
mar  J  school  lands,  approved  March  21,  1837. 

4.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  nrovide  for  the  organ- 
ization and  government  of  the  University  or  Michigan,  approved 
Jmc  21.  1837. 

5.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  the  dispo* 
sitioQ  of  the  University  and  school  lands,  approved  June  22,  1837. 

6.  An  act  releasing  to  the  United  States  fourteen  sections  on  the 
miles,  and  sections  twenty-five  and  twenty-six  on  the  Nottawasepie 
neserves,  upon  certain  conditions,  approved  March  20,  1838, 

7.  An  act  to  eziend  the  time  of  payment  of  the  University  and 
school  moneys,  approved  April  6,  1>^38. 

8.  An  act  to  authorize  a  loan  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the 
University  of  Michigan,  approved  April  6,  1838. 

9.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University  in  certain  cases,  approved  February  14, 
1839. 

10.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  of  payment  of  the  University  and 
school  moneys,  approved  March  4,  1839. 

11.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  certain  lands  to  settlers 
thereon,  approved  March  25,  1840. 

12.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  extend  the  time  of  payment  for  the 
University  and  school  lands,  approved  March  30,  1840. 

13.  An  act  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  Univetsity  and  school  lands^ 
and  for  other  purposes,  approved  April  13,  1841. 

14.  An  act  to  reduce  tne  price  of  University  and  school  lands,  ap- 
proved April  15,  1842 

15.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  certain  lands  to  the  persons 
therein  named,  approved  February  9,  1842 

Besides  these  acts,  two  joint  resolutions  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  relative  to  the  University;  one  relating  to  public  docu^ 
ments,  and  the  other  requires  the  Board  of  Regents  to  report  to  the 
Legislature  convened  in  1841,  **wbat  changes  were  necessary  to  be 
made  in  the  organic  law  relative  to  said  University,  in  order  to  se- 
cure more  effectually  ihe  objects  of  the  same." 

By  the  act  of  March  21,  1837,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction was  authorized  to  sell  at  public  auction,  so  much  of  the 
University  lands  as  shall  amount  to  the  sum  of  $500,000,  at  the  min- 
imum price  of  twenty  dollars  per  acre;  one-f  urth  of  the  purchase 
money  to  be  paid  down,  the  remainder  in  annual  instalments  of  five 
per  cent.,  to  be  paid  annually.  In  June  of  that  year,  this  act  was 
80  amended  as  to  require  only  one-tenth  of  the  purchase  money  to 
be  paid  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  one-tenth  annually  thereafter,  with 
hxterest  on  the  amount  unpaid,  and  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Su- 

Serintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  one-tenth  of  the  purchase  money 
id  not  sufficiently  secure  the  interest  of  the  State,  he  was  autho- 
rized to  require  additional  security  of  the  purchaser. 

The  act  of  March  20,  1838,  was  never  carried  into  effect,  the  per- 
son named  therein  as  the  executor  of  the  law  declining,  for  obvious^ 
reasons,  to  perform  the  duUes  required  of  him. 
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From  the  report  of  the  Rev,  J.  D.  Pierce,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  it  appears  that  there  were  University  lands  sold  in 
.  1837^  amounting  to  9150,447  90,  at  the  average  price  of  $22  85) 
per  acre;  subsequently,  sales  were  reported  to  have  been  made, 
amounting,  in  all,  to  upwards  of  $200,000.  In  April  (the  sixth)  of 
1838,  the  time  of  payment  of  the  University  and  school  moneys  was 
extended  to  December  next  ensuing,  upon  conditions  to  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Superintendent,  not  prejudicial  to  the  said  funds  re- 
:flpectively. 

By  the  act  of  March  4,  1839,  all  delinquencies  were  cured  which 
took  place  in  December,  1838,  if  the  delinquent  made  payment  bj 
the  first  day  of  May,  1839.  All  further  payments  were  extended  to 
the  first  day  of  December,  1839,  "at  which  time,  on  the  payment 
of  all  interest  then  due,  and  enough  of  the  principal  to  make  twenty 
per  cent,  with  what  shall  have  been  overpaid  heretofore,  the  said 
superintendent  may  suspend  the  further  payments  one  year  from 
4hat  time,  at  which  he  may  receive  the  interest,  and  five  per  cent  of 
the  principal,  to  be  paid  by  the  first  day  of  December,  1840.** 

Up  to  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  University,  its  resources  bad 
not  been  diminished.  Embarrassments  had  been  experienced,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  interest  due  on  the  Uni- 
•versity  fund,  upon  the  regular  receipt  of  which,  obviously,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  University  essentially  depends.  Under  the  act  of  March 
25,  1840,  which  provides  for  the  sale  of  certain  lands  to  the  setders 
thereon,  4,743.12  acres  of  appraised  University  lands  were  sold,  at 
the  average  price  of  six  dollars  and  twenty-one  cents  an  acre.  In 
the  year  1841,  367.66  acres  of  University  lands  were  sold  at  an  aver 
age  price  of  seventeen  dollars  per  acre.  During  the  same  year,  as 
appears  from  the  report  of  F.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  there  were  sold  160  acres  oi  appraised  University 
lands  at  eight  dollars  per  acre,  and  of  the  forfeited  lands,  resold,  168.- 
32  acres,  at  an  avorage  price  of  $1  52  per  acre. 

The  agent  appointed  oy  the  Legislature  to  re-locate  sixteen  sections 
of  University  lands,  in  lieu  of  those  proposed  to  be  relinquished  to 
the  United  States  by  the  act  of  March  20,  1838,  found  the  faithful 
execution  of  his  trust  to  be  impracticable,  because  there  were  no 
lands  unlocated  as  valuable  as  those  already  selected.  The  average 
price  of  lands  sold  in  1840,  was  seventeen  dollars;  that  oiapproim 
lands,  sold  the  same  year,  was  six  dollars  and  twenty-one  cents,  and 
in  1841,  ei^ht  dollars  per  acre.  Forfeited  lands  were  re-sold  in  1841, 
at  919  53  per  acre. 

In  March,  1840,  the  time  of  payment  for  University  and  school 
lands  was  e.\tended.  In  1841,  the  minimum  price  of  University 
lands  was  reduced  to  fifteen  dollars  per  acre,  and  in  1842,  to  twelve 
dollars  per  acre. 

In  review,  therefore,  the  Board  of  Regents,  on  whom  the  actual 
and  ostensible  responsibility  for  the  successful  establishment  of  the 
University,  and  for  the  distribution  of  its  branches,  rests,  respectfully 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, to  the  Legislature,  and  to  their  fellow  citizens,  the  embarrass* 
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ments  attendant  on  their  efforts,  which  must  shortly  prove  disastrous 
and  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  education  in  the  State,  unless  some 
permanent  and  stable  measures  can  be  adopted  for  the  management 
and  coiiection  of  the  revenue  of  the  University.  The  Board  do  not 
wish  to  shrink  from  responsibility.  They  are  ardently  devoted  to 
the  trust  which  has  been  devolved  upon  them,  and  ambitious  to  pro- 
secute and  discharge  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the  munificent 
appropriation  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  an  Universi^, 
most  efficient  and  diffusive,  and  so  as  to  accomplish  the  intent  of  the 
donors,  do  credit  to  iheir  munificence,  and  to  render  it  a  blessing  to 
the  State,  and  the  State  conspicuous  for  its  advantages  and  facilitieB 
for  ^ducatign.  All  they  desire  is  the  necessary  powers  to  aecompliab 
their  trust,  and  measures  to  render  the  revenue  of  the  University 
regularly  and  permanently  available. 

THE    BRANCHES. 

The  committee  reported  branches  in  continuance  at  Detroit,  Kala-  ' 
mazoo,  White  Pigeon,  Tecumseh  and  Ann  Arbor,  with  a  total  num- 
ber of  scholars  of  t74.  Pecuniary  considerations  had  induced  the 
Board  to  reduce  the  appropriations  for  sustaining  them,  to  $200  to 
each  branch,  exclusive  of  tuition  fees.  The  principals  at  Tecumseh 
and  White  Pigeon  resigned,  and  two  others  were  appointed. 

REPORT  OP  VISITORS. 

The  provision  of  law  establishing  this  board,  was  founded  upon  the 
piinciple  that  the  selection  of  such  a  number  of  gentlemen  from 
among  the  body  of  the  people,  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  all  its  departments,  and  to  suggest  such  improvements  as 
^7  might  deem  important  would  be  likely  to  secure  the  views  and 
opinions  of  competent  and  able  men,  (disconnected  otherwise  with 
^e  system,)  as  to  its  wants  and  requirements,  and  its  adaptation  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  public.  The  Superintendent,  the  Regents 
and  the  Faculty,  are  the  active  agents  in  the  system,  in  carrying  out 
&e  laws,  and  government  of  the  institution — the  visitors,  sentinels  of 
the  people,  who  not  being  in  any  way  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  are  to  be  presumed  to  be  unbiased  and  unprejudiced 
witnesses  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  better  able  to  judge  of 
their  operation  and  effects.  The  board,  after  examination  of  the 
pwn  and  buildings,  pronounced  them  worthy  of  the  great  objects  for 
^hich  they  were  designed,  and  believed  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
n^titution  would,  before  the  lapse  of  many  years,  demand  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building?,  and  more  than  had  been  contemplated. 
*"Cy  were  satisfied  with  the  examination   of  the  students,  mode  of 
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instruction,  and  competencj  of  the  professors,  who  consisted  at  this 
time,  of  Rev.  Joseph  Whiting,  George  I.  Williams,  Douglas  Hough- 
ton, and  Abram  Sager.     They  were  of  opinion  that  the  opening  of 
the  University  had  given  a  new  impetus  to  the  cause  of  education 
in  the  State,  and  that  the  number  of  studenU  would  soon  create  a 
necessity  for  multiplying  the  professorships,  and  for  an  eztenaion  of 
the  building  accommodations,  to  a  degree  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding 
the  m^ans  which  the  best  and  most  rigid  administration  of  ihe  funds 
would  permit — that  while  they  appreciated  the  reasons  aaaigned  by 
the  Board  of  Regents,  they  could  not  withhold  the  opinion  that  the 
interests  of  the   institution   would  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  chancellor,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  delayed — tha 
the  duties  of  the  two  acting  professors  would  soon  become  too  labo- 
rious, and  render  necessary  the  appointment  of  a  tutor  or  additional 
professor — that  a  spacious  and  appropriate   place  for  specimens  in 
geology,   botany  and   natural  history,  should  be  provided.     These 
specimens  were  reported  to  be  as  follows: 
Zoological  specimens,  including  mammalia,  birds,  fishes 

and  shells, 5,500 

Specimens  of  plants,  about 16,000 

"     minerals, 8,000 

••  "     geological, 10,000 

Total, 38,600 

Five  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  were  classed  and 
arranged,  and  occupied  the  entire  space  of  a  room  35  feet  by  44. 
The  visitors  expressed  the  belief  that  no  institution  in  the  United 
States  could  boast  of  a  similar  collection,  of  greater  number,  value 
and  variety.  The  scientific  arrangement  of  them  was  due  to  Dr. 
Houghton,  and  the  board  expressed  their  acknowledgement  of  tbe 
great  value  of  his  gratuitous  and  invaluable  services.  His  labors 
were  conducted  under  the  eyes  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  stu- 
dents, the  efifect  of  which  had  infused  into  them  a  spirit  of  enqvirj, 
and  awakened  a  lively  interest  in  the  study  of  natural  science.  The 
library,  which  consisted  of  nearly  4,000  volumes  of  well  selected 
standard  works,  formed  the  basis  for  further  enlargement,  and  the 
board  recommended  an  addition  of  all  the  classical  writers  in  the  orif  * 
inal,  and  a  larger  portion  of  American  and  modem  works. 
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They  represent  that  the  Superintendent  and  Regents  had  aeemed 
to  have  appreciated  the  importance  of  estahlishing  branches,  as  the 
means  of  a  more  general  diffusion  of  the  benefits  of  education,  and 
of  preparing  students  for  the  University,  and  regretted  that  it  should 
hare  been  necessary  from  the  want  of  meansi  to  have  made  a  retro- 
gnde  movement  in  regard  to  them,  by  discontinuing  those  at  Monroe, 
Pontiac  and  Niles,  though  they  concurred  in  the  prudential  reasooi 
which  induced  the  step.  They  recommended  as  early  a  resuscitation 
and  extension  of  the  system,  as  an  improvement  in  the  financial  oob- 
ditioQ  of  the  University  would  admit. 

They  represent  the  resources  of  the  University,  if  they  could  be 
lealixed,  as  abundanify  st^fficient  to  meet  the  eipenditure?  further 
needed,  after  paying  the  interest  on  the  loan,  and  defraying  all  the 
current  expenses  of  the  institution  and  its  branches,  the  balance  due 
the  fund,  after  deducting  estimated  current  expenses,  being  $48,980 
63.  But  they  express  regret  in  learning,  that  out^of  such  abundant 
means,  barely  sufficient  had  been  collected  for  the  current  yearly  ex- 
penses, and  even  that,  only  by  the  great  energy  and  exertion  of  the 
Superinteiident  of  Public  Instruction,  mthaut  which  aid,  the  Univer^^ 
ijf  and  Us  brancheti  mutt  have  been  mupended. 

The  board  were  of  opinion  that  so  long  as  the  Legislature  per- 
mitted those  indebted  to  the  fund  to  look  to  them,  as  virtually  invest- 
ed with  the  character  of  creditor,  and  with  the  power  of  relief  the 
legislative  halls  would  be  crowded  with  applications  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  fund,  and  they  sustain  the  views  of  the  Regents  in  their  ap- 
plication for  the  management  of  the  Aind,  the  duties  of  the  Superin- 
tendent being  substituted  in  this  respect^  by  the  Regents,  without  oth- 
er change  in  the  laws. 

UEOISLATION. 

A  report  was  made  to  the  Senate  by  Hon.  E.  A.  Warner,  chairman 
d  committee  of  Public  Instruction,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
committee  believed  the  great  defect  of  the  law  to  be  in  not  providing 
inr  the  education  of  every  child  in  the  State,  of  proper  age.  Tte 
objection  to  taxation  for  this  purpose  wbs  the  great  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment of  the  State  and  people.  The  means^  of  education^ 
however,  it  was  asserted,  must  be  furnished  (o  children  of  indigent 
parents.     The  committee  adopted  the  Anm<^  library  tytUm,  and 
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proposed  a  change  in  the  mode  of  assessing  school  district  taxes  bj 
requiring  the  supervisor  of  the  township  to  place  them  upon  the 
township  roll,  and  reported  a  bill  to  amend  the  laws. 

The  committee  on  edacation  in  the  House,  also  reported  that  they 
had  carefully  examined  into  the  system  of  primary  schools^  and  com- 
pared it  with  that  of  other  States;  that  they  find  much  wanting;  that 
direct  taxation  to  a  limited  extent  would  have  to  be  resOTted  to,  and 
also  reported  a  bill.  The  committee  .believing  that  the  House  bffl 
was  more  systematic  and  shorter,  decided  to  incorporate  into  their 
bill  such  portions  of  the  Senate  bill  as  was  deemed  advisable. 

The  Allsgan  Acadbmt  was  incorporated  this  year.  A  j<»nt  re- 
solution was  passed  requiting  the  Secretary  of  State  to  furnish  an- 
nually one  hundred  copies  of  the  printed  annual  report  of  the  Super- 
intendent, for  the  purpose  of  being  by  him  distributed  into  the  sev- 
eral States. 

On  the  6th  day  of  March,  the  act  was  passed  to  organize  the 
Land  Officr — the  Commissioner  of  which  was  hereafter  to  hare 
chaige  and  supervision  of  all  lands  belonging  to  or  which  might  be- 
come the  property  of  the  State,  or  held  in  trust  by  the  State  for  any 
purpose.  All  the  books  and  papers  connected  with  thi  subject,  in 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent,  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  Land 
Office.  Thus  the  separation  of  the  fiscal  duties  of  the  office  of  &^ 
perintendent  was  accomplished,  and  the  office  restored  to  the  proper 
sphere  contemplated  in  its  creation  by  the  framers  of  ihe  constita- 
tion. 

Dr.  0.  C.  CoMSTOCK  was  nominated  and  confirmed  as  Supennten* 
dent  of  Public  Instruction;  and  the  following  abstract  embraoes  tfae 
substance  of  the  school  law  which  was  the  result  of  this  year's  le- 
gislation. 

The  act  of  1B40,  the  act  of  1841,  the  act  amendatory  thereto,  and 
all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  contravening  the  law  of  1843,  were  re* 
pealed.  A  new  law  was  passed,  providing  for  the  formation  of  dis- 
Iricts,  and  the  holding  of  district  meetings,  with  power  to  locate  site, 
purchase,  build  or  lease  school  house,  and  to  impose  a  tax  not  to  ex- 
ceed, in  any  one  year,  two  hundred  dollars,  unless  the  inspectors  cer- 
tified as  in  the  previous  law;  in  which  case  a  sum  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  so  certified,  and  in  no  case  more  than  $300  for  one  J^ 
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could  be  raised.  A  tax  could  be  voted  in  addition^  to  keep  the  school 
boose  in  repair,  and  for  necessary  appendages;  to  determine  the 
length  of  time  a  school  should  be  kept,  when  the  moneys  should  b« 
applied,  and  various  other  provisions  similar  in  many  respects  to  the 
general  provisions  of  the  other  laws.  A  rate  bill  was  to  be  made 
oat,  cwtaining  the  names  of  every  person  liable  for  tuition  and  fuel, 
for  attendance  of  children.  The  inhabitants  of  the  district  were 
empowered  to  make  such  provision  as  they  deemed  proper  to  raise 
the  school  money,  necessary  for  the  town,  in  addition  to  the  moneys 
apportioned,  and  any  money  received  from  other  sources  appropria- 
ted to  maintain  the  school.  The  amount  so  received  was  to  be  as* 
Mfleed  npon  and  paid  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  scholars,  not 
exempted  from  payment  for  tuition  and  fuel,  in  proportion  to  the  num* 
ber  of  such  scholars,  and  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  pa- 
leats  or  guardians  have  sent  to  school.  The  district  board  made 
oat  and  delivered  to  the  supervisor  a  report  of  all  taxes  voted 
by  the  district  during  the  year  preceding  the  second  Monday  in  Oc- 
tober, to  be  raised  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  district,  and  of  aU 
taxes  which  the  board  were  authorized  to  impose  on  such  property, 
tt  was  made  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  to  assess  the  taxes  so  voted, 
and  all  other  taxes  provided  for  in  the  act  on  the  taxable  property  of 
tbe  district,  and  for  the  year  1843,  to  assess  twenty-five  dollars;  lor 
1844,  a  tax  of  one-half  of  a  mill  upon  each  dollar  of  the  taxable  prop- 
^  of  the  township,  one  mill  upon  each  dollar  for  1845;  and  an- 
nually thereafter  one  mill  on  each  dollar  of  the  total  valuation  of 
the  taxable  property  of  the  townships;  and  of  the  amount  so  received 
t25  was  to  be  applied  to  the  township  libraries,  and  any  sum  not  so 
applied,  was  to  be  apportioned  to  the  several  school  districts.  Not 
1^  than  this  sum  was  to  be  assessed  in  a  township  in  any  one  year, 
and  when  the  library  contained  two  hundred  volumes,  the  qualified 
dectors  might  vote  to  reduce  the  amount  to  any  sum  not  less  than 
ten  dollars.  The  Superintendent  was  required  to  make  out  a  fuH 
Mt  of  forms  under  the  act,  and  cause  a  sufficient  number  to  be  printed 
to  famish  all  the  State  and  school  officers  with  one  copy.  It  wm 
also  made  his  duty  to  publish  a  list  of  such  books  of  instruction  as 
be  shall  deem  best  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools;  a  list  containing 
lot  le^  than  one  hundred  volumes  for  township  libraries,  with  suoh 
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niles  as  he  thought  proper  to  rocoinmend.  He  was  iurther  to  pvb- 
HA  ID  each  annual  report  hereafter,  a  list  of.  such  text  books  as  in 
hit  opinion  should  be  used  in  the  schools,  and  a  list  for  township  li- 
braries. A  tax  not  exceeding  950,  in  addition  to  the  sum  required 
for  libraries,  could  be  voted  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  use  of 
Ihe  adult  residents  of  the  township,  or  for  their  children.  District 
libraries,  already  established,  were  not  subject  to  the  law  relating  to 
township  libraries  without  the  assent  of  the  district  and  townships 
which  adopted  the  district  system — the  entire  amount  of  monef 
raised  by  township  tax  for  thb  purpose  should  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  schools.  The  school  moneys  were  to  be  apportioned 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  fire 
and  eighteen  years.  Boards  of  initpeetors  and  other  offioers  were 
liable  to  a  penalty  for  neglect,  as  well  as  refusal  to  deliver  their  re- 
port in  time. 


1844. 

SXraAGT  FROM  OOVXitVOR  BARRV's  8BC0KD  MJBSSAOK. 

The  amount  received  into  the  treasury  the  last  fiscal  year,  to  the 
eredit  of  the  common  school  interest  fund,  was  119,418  39,  and  da- 
ifaig  the  same  period,  #20,890  09  was  distributed  for  the  support  of 
eommon  schools  throughout  the  State. 

The  amount  received  to  the  credit  of  the  University  interest  fund, 
was  $7,284  82.  Of  this  sum,  #6,000  wss  appropriated  to  the  par- 
ment  of  interest  due  on  the  loan  made  for  tne  University,  and  the 
remainder  expended  by  the  Regents  for  the  beneficial  purposes  of 
Ihe  institution.  Of  this  fund,  $6,000,  and  the  diflference  of  exchsnge 
between  Detroit  and  New  York,  is  annually  required  to  pay  interest, 
and  the  balance,  under  existing  circumstances,  cannot  be  estimated 
moeh  above  $1,000,  which  is  insufficient  to  render  the  University,  in 
any  considerable  degree,  useful,  snd  scarcely  sufficient  to  continue 
it  m  operation.  You  will,  therefore,  see  the  necessity  of  adopting 
measures,  at  the  present  session,  for  its  relief. 

Of  the  seventy-two  sections  of  land,  which  constituted  its  endow- 
■MBt,  about  one  fourth  part  has  been  sold.  The  minimum  price  now 
fixed  by  Itw,  is  twelve  dollars  an  acre;  and,  as  this  sum  exceeds  the 
present  value  of  the  unsold  land,  it  will  depend  on  you  to  decide 
whether  a  reduction  may  now  be  made  with  advantage  to  the  poms- 
Bent  prosperity  of  the  University.  Large  quantities  of  other  puhHe 
lands  are  in  market,  and  may  be  purchased  at  rates  so  low  that  saks 
•f  University  lands  might  not  be  made,  even  at  a  minimum  corres- 
pondiuff  with  their  true  value.  On  the  other  hand,  the  institution  ji 
BOW  in  Its  infancy,  and  the  present  use  of  the  funds  with  whioh  it  ii 
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eidowed,  is  reqaired  (o  ensure  ito  permaDenoe.  The  lands  cannot  be 
Mddat  their  present  estimated  value  lor  many  jesrs  to  come,  and,  in 
Ae  meantime,  the  University  may  cease  to  exist  for  want  of  ade- 
quate support.  The  subject  commends  itself  to  your  serious  coa- 
Mdention. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  organic  law  of  the  University, 
its  anticipated  revenue  was  expected  to  be  much  greater  than  it  has. 
mbsequently  proved,  and  the  Legislature,  actuated  by  a  laudable 
imrt  to  promote  knowledge  and  extend  science,  offered,  without 
ehaige,  the  means  of  a  collegiate  eduoation  to  all  the  youth  of  Mich- 
wan.  No  fees  for  tuition  were  permitted  to  be  charged  to  any  ata- 
omt  resident  in  the  State.  This  was  a  liberal  provision,  but,  unhap- 
py, subsequent  events  render  it  uncertain  whether  the  original  de- 
aigii,  so  munificent  and  worthy  of  commendation,  can  be  carried  out 
to  the  full  extent  intended  by  its  generous  projectors;  and  for  the 
lemovaL  at  least  in  part,  of  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  in- 
stitntion,  (  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  propriety  of 
authorising  the  board  of  Regents  to  char^^e  the  students  m  atten* 
<iance  such  reasonable  fees  for  tuition^  as,  with  other  accruing  meaaSi 
^1  secure  the  services  of  the  necessary  professors  and  teachers,  in 
fta  various  departments.  If  you  should  deem  it  enedient  to  con- 
fer this  authonty  upon  the  board,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
while  you  ^x  a  maximum  which  should  not  exceed  the  charge  for 
similar  purposes  in  other  seminaries  of  learning,  you  leave  to  the 
^6ffeQt^  a  discretion  in  regard  to  the  subject,  and  authorize  them  to 
we  discrimination  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  granted. 

Five  professors  have  been  appointed,  of  whom  two  only  have  en- 
tered upon  the  discharnre  of  their  duties.  The  number  of  studentis 
in  the  main  institution  is  about  fifty.  Branches  at  Tecumseh,  White 
Pigeon,  Kalamazoo  and  Romeo,  are  continued  in  operation  at  an  an- 
nual expense  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  each. 

Since  the  issue  of  8(ate  scrip,  the  sum  of  $32^236  23,  in  that 
species  of  State  indebtedness,  has  been  received  for  sales  of  school 
lands,  and  the  further  sum  of  t6,484  86,  for  the  sale  of  Univerai^ 
lands,  which,  nmounting  altogether  to  $38,710  59,  remains  in  the 
State  Treasury.  As  scrip  cannot  be  re-issued  but  for  claims  affainat 
tbe  general  fund,  the  above  sum  should  properly  be  considered  as  a 
loan  and  accruing  interest  paid  thereon,  as  upon  other  claims  against 
the  State. 

REPORT  OF  SUPSRtNTSNDBNT. 

The  Superintendent  announces  to  the  Legislature  the  publication 
af  ^  school  laws  in  pamphlet  form.  The  school  law  being  a  new 
ate,  and  considerably  extended,  embracing  many  principles  and  ob- 
|Mta,  and  prescribing  to  numerous  officers  multifarious  duties,  aocu- 
nilated  the  correspondence  of  the  office  and  augmented  its  labor. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report: 
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The  undersigned  is  happy  in  (he  conviction,  that  at  no  former  period* 
kave  the  high  interests  of  popuUr  education*  been  so  justly  and  gen- 
erally appreciated  in  this  State,  as  at  the  present  tinae.  The  dispo- 
sition of  the  public  mind  in  favor  of  the  universal  diffusion  of  lh« 
blessings  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  must  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to 
your  honorable  body.  It  is,  moreover,  inspiring  to  the  feelings,  and 
animating  to  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  education  of  the  country  aod 
of  man.  In  view  of  the  ample  and  enduring  foundation,  laid  ia  thie 
magnificent  grants  by  the  general  government,  of  the  University  »&d 
school  lands,  grants,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  inviolably  secured 
by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  to  the  high  and  holy  objects 
for  which  they  were  intended — and  in  view  of  the  fact,  now  admitted 
by  most  of  the  civilized  world,  that  mind  is  public  property,  aod 
should  be  educated  at  the  public  expense,  all  mu.st.  perceive  the  facil- 
ity with  which  the  rising  generation,  wiih  the  innumerable  multitudes 
who  shall  succeed  them  on  our  lovely  peninsuU  may  acquire  an 
education,  which  shall  develope  and  discipline  all  their  intellectual 
faculties — unfold  and  refine  all  their  moral  sentiments — an  educatioo» 
which  shall  enable  them  to  enjoy  and  nccomplish  all  that  a  benefi- 
cent Creator  designed  in  their  being.     *     *     *     * 

Michigan  seems  ordained  to  have  her  full  share  oi  population. 
Her  physical  advantages,  rapidly  unfolding,  are  surpassed  by  no 
State  in  the  Union.  We  trust  she  will  ever  shine  among  the  brightr 
est  stars  in  the  national  conhtellation.  I  ut  ends  involve  meaQC 
Without  a  due  regard  to  ♦iducation,  all  our  fair  prospects  will  be 
blasted — our  bright  star  of  hope  will  set  in  thick  darkness.  We 
have  now  many  immortal  minds  to  educate.  Their  numbers  will 
rastly  increase  with  the  revolution  of  years.  To  education  so  funda- 
mental to  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  Stntes  and  empires,  the  general 
and  State  governments  have  benignly  turned  their  attention.  To 
educate  all  tne  rising  generation  however,  not  only  requires  the  lib- 
erality and  fostering  care  of  governments  but  the  cordial  and  vigor- 
ens  co-operation  of  the  whole  community.  Public  opinion,  feeling 
and  conduct  are  powerful  and  prevailing.  Teachers  and  scholan 
should  be  universally  encouraged  and  animated  in  the  glorious  ca- 
reer of  mental  and  moral  improvement.  Their  attainments — power 
of  accomplishment  and  usefulness,  are  identical  with  the  highest  in- 
terests and  honor  of  the  country.  By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  our 
youth  will  receive  oil  their  scholastic  education  in  our  primary  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  These  should  aflford  every  practical  facility  for 
the  acquisition  of  this  great  object. 

The  Superintendent  adds  his  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  bran«hes, 
believing  "the  interests  of  the  University — its  branches  and  the  pri- 
mary schools,  to  be  one  and  indivisible.**  The  whole  number  of 
children  between  4  and  18,  residing  in  the  districts,  was  66,756. 
The  whole  number  that  had  attended  school,  55.555.  Schools  bad 
been  taught  upon  an  average  four  months  of  the  year.     The  amouat 
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af  money  raised  ia  the  district  was  §44,705  90.     A  list  of  books  wss 
reoommended  for  the  schools. 

RKPORT  OF  RKOSNTS. 

The  Board  represent  the  embarrassments  heretofore  reported  as 
still  existing  in  relation  to  the  University.  The  number  of  students 
had  increased,  and  another  professorship  was  established.  There 
were  at  this  time  but  three  branches  in  existence.  The  unavoidable 
expenditures  for  the  coming  year  were  estimated  at  82,922  55.  A 
fcrther  cnnse  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  was  stated  to  be  the  fail- 
ire  of  the  Michigan  State  Bank,  which  found  the  University  fund 
ito  depository  to  the  amount  of  #6,000,  snd  the  Bsnk  of  Michigan 
iiore  than  #9,000.  To  liquidate  these  debts  the  Board  had  been 
obliged  to  take  real  estate  or  mortgages  thereon.  The  deficit  of  rev- 
enue thus  arising,  would  have  to  be  provided  for,  and  the  committee 
of  Regents,  consisting  of  J.  Kearsley,  Lewis  Cass  and  Dr.  Pitcher, 
remark: 

That  to  do  this,  several  expedients  had  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
Board.  Shall  the  parent  institution  be  closed?  The  Board  answer 
ap.  The  condition  of  the  University,  both  as  to  reputation  and 
numbers,  had  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine,  and  it 
is  confidently  believed  that  it  will  afibrd  the  means  of  a  most 
thorough  education  to  the  sons  of  our  own  and  other  States  who 
may  appreciate  its  advantage.  If  once  closed,  even  for  the  shortest 
penod,  years  must  elapse  before  it  could  regain  the  confidence  and 
prosperity  it  now  possesses.  A  reduction  of  the  number  of  profes- 
sors was  impracticable,  but  the  increase  of  one  necessary.  Snail  all 
appropriadons  to  the  branches  be  suspended  ?  The  Board  would 
wopt  this  measure  with  great  reluctance,  and  only  under  a  convic- 
tion of  its  imperious  necessity.  The  manifest  intention  however  of 
tke  original  grant  of  the  two  townships  of  land  (the  basis  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  fund  J  and  the  ultimate  advantages  to  be  attained,  indicate  to 
Ae  Regents  that  should  necessity  compel  the  adoption  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  measures,  the  branches  must  he  the  sacrifice.  The 
Board  yet  cherish  the  hope  that  such  Legislative  aid  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  institution  as  will  meet  the  demands  upon  its  treasury. 
To  efifect  this  object,  the  Regents  recommend  such  alteration  in  %he 
organic  law  as  shall  provide  for  the  assessment  of  such  tuition  fees, 
to  DC  paid  by  the  students  individually,  as  the  Board  may  deem  rea- 
sonable. 

The  report  of  the  executive  committee  announce  the  appointment 

of  Rev.  Edward  Thompson  as  professor  of  moral  and  mental  philos- 

^P^j;  and  of  Mr.  J.  Beach  as  tutor  to  relieve  the  professor  of  math- 

matics;  and  that  the  appointment  of  a  professor  of  chemistry  and 
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also  of  natural  philosophy  should  be  made  at  an  ear)y  day.  The 
Facalty  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen:  Rev.  Joseph  Whiting, 
George  J.  Williams,  Abram  Sager  and  Rev.  Edward  Thompson. 

The  report  of  the  Faculty  showed  the  whole  number  of  students 
to  be  fifty-three. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  branches  showed  174  students  ia 
attendance.     A  branch  was  organized  at  Romeo. 

The  board  of  visitors,  consisting  of  Rev.  George  Dnffield,  Hon. 
Robert  McClelland,  Hon.  £.  M.  Oust,  Hon.  J.  Wright  Gordon,  aid 
Hon.  Franklin  Sawyer,  Jr.,  announced  that  they  had  inspected  aal 
examined  into  the  general  aflfairs  of  the  University — that  a  majoritf 
attended  the  examinations  and  were  sausfied  with  the  prepress  madi 
by  the  students,  and  the  diligence,  zeal  and  faithfulness  of  the  pro- 
fessors, and  that  the  present  organization  of  the  Faculty,  if  fostered 
by  the  Legislature,  would  render  the  institution  a  blessing  and  u 
honor  to  the  State. 

The  question  of  the  expediency  and  policy  of  reducing  the  pri«e 
of  school  and  University  lands,  again  presented  itself  to  the  Legis- 
lature, in  connection  with  the  subject  of  education.  Mr.  Henry  N. 
Walker,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  public  lands,  made  a  re- 
port to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  it  was  urged  that, 

A  forced  sale  now,  before  they  have  acquired  their  proper  value, 
would  be  sacrificing  for  the  present  advantage,  the  future  prospentj 
of  our  schools  and  University;  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  enquiry 
of  every  one,  whether  the  ooject  in  view  would  justify  the  sacrifice 
which  must  be  submitted  to  if  we  undertake  to  force  a  sale  of  the 
lands.  So  far  as  the  University  is  interested,  it  would  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  of  dfoubtful  policy  to  offer  for  sale  more 
than  sufficient  to  relieve  the  parent  institution  from  embarrassment. 
It  was  conceived  by  those  who  furnished  the  means  to  endow  our 
University,  that  it  would  be  a  long  period  before  the  wants  of  tiie 
country  would  require  the  institution  to  be  fully  or^nized  in  all  its  va- 
rious departments.  All  establishments  of  this  kind  must  depend  for 
tl^r  maturity  and  success  upon  the  advancement  made  in  society. 
It  is  not  wealth  alone  which  keeps  an  institution  like  our  University, 
in  a  prosperous  and  flouiishing  condition.  The  common  scbooii 
must  first  be  organized,  for  the;^  are  the  ever  living  springs  whieh 
furnish  the  pupils  to  the  University.  History  and  experience  teaehea 
us  that  in  tne  early  settlement  of  a  country,  there  is  little  time  or 
<tt>poTtunity  for  the  pioneer  to  devote  to  the  higher  branches  of  eda- 
tion.  It  is  not  until  the  wants  and  necessaries  of  life  are  famished, 
that  time  and  money  can  thus  be  expended.  In  the  present  situatiea 
and  condition  of  our  State,  it  is  extremely  doubtral  whether  Mr 
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University  could  take  and  maintain  a  high  rank  and  standing  at  onoe, 
eren  though  it  had  an  income  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  sum  at 
which  the  entire  of  these  lands  are  held.  It  would  be  a  premature 
existence,  and  we  should  greatly  fear  that  the  fond  itself  would  be 
diverted  to  some  other  purpose,  which  would  place  it  beyond  our 
leach  when  required,  if  not  endanger  its  existence.  In  answer  to 
the  argument  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  the  supposed  increase  of 
interest  equal  to  the  amount  of  difference  between  the  present  mini- 
mum price  and  the  one  proposed,  your  committee  would  say,  that 
they  might  admit  the  proposition,  and  still  find  sufficient  reasons  for 
doubting  the  policy  of  reducing  the  price.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
hold  the  lands,  ana  thus  secure  the  increased  value  to  the  fund,  than 
to  sell  them  now,  though  we  might  derive  the  amount  of  interest  as- 
sumed. In  one  case  we  have  the  increase  as  a  paramount  fimd  for 
all  fiiture  time.  In  the  other,  it  is  received  as  interest,  and  distribu- 
ted throughout  the  State  as  fast  as  received.  But  the  position  we  do 
not  believe  tenable.  The  reduction,  if  made,  takes  place  on  all  the 
insold  lands,  and  the  interest  is  only  received  upon  such  amounts  as 
may  be  disposed  of.  If  we  could  sell  at  once  all  the  lands,  and 
recover  the  pay  therefor,  then  there  might  be  some  more  reason  for 
the  assumption.   . 

There  is  one  evil  complained  of,  which  your  committee  have  not 
referred  to,  and  it  is  the  one,  we  je&;ret  to  say,  which  seems  to  have 
an  overpowering  influence.  We  allude  to  the  complaint,  that  it  is  a 
great  injury  to  Uie  townships,  because  the  lands  are  unsettled,  and 
not  liable  to  taxation.  It  is  undoubtedly  an  evil,  but  one  of  small 
magnitude,  when  placed  beside  the  welfare  of  our  schools  and  Uni- 
versity. The  argument,  so  far  as  it  is  valid*  wouid  stop  at  nothing 
short  of  sale,  and  that  at  once.  A  sale  is  the  only  remedy;  and  u 
ve  act  upon  this  principle,  it  must  be  brought  about  at  a  fair  price, 
if  we  can  obtain  it;  if  not,  then  at  such  price  and  on  such  terms  as 
can  be  obtained.  We  should  look  upon  tne  adoption  of  such  a  course 
*s  an  evil  of  a  thousand  times  more  magnitude  than  the  one  com- 
I^ined  of.  Entertaining  these  views,  your  committee  cannot  con* 
sistently,  with  their  sense  of  duty,  recommend  a  general  reduction  in 
tte  price  of  the  University  and  school  lands. 

But  while  your  committee  cannot  believe  it  expedient  to  reduce  the^ 
priee  of  their  lands,  we  do  believe  it  would  be  both  wise  and  politie 
to  receive  in  payment  of  the  unsold  lands,  to  a  limited  amount,  all  the 
OQtstandinff  obligations  drawing  interest.  It  will  be  remembered, 
^t  to  anticipate  the  sale  of  the  University  lands,  the  Resents  pro*- 
c^ored  a  loan  of  the  bonds  of  this  State,  to  the  amount  of  tlOO,000. 
The  University  pays  interest  on  this  sum  annuallVt  and  it  absorbs 
Bearly  the  entire  income  of  the  University  fond.  Now,  if  we  could 
*sn  sufficient  of  the  University  lands  for  this  class  of  our  State  m- 
debtedness,  to  cancel  these  bonds,  or  as  the  University  would  have 
due  it  an  amount  of  interest  equal  to  that  which  it  owes  the  State,  it 
would  be  all  the  relief  the  University  requires.  It  is  well  known  that 
one  class  of  our  State  warrants  on  the  Treasury  are  worth  only  about 
fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.     This  is  their  market  value.    They  bear  In- 
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terest  at  |thej  jatc  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annuo).  The  reception  of 
tihefle  in  payment  of  the  Univerdity  and  school  lands  would  be  to  the 
purchaser  equivalent  to  a  reduction  equal  to  the  discount  on  the  war- 
rants, while  to  the  fund  itself,  and  as  an  offset  against  the  claim  of 
Ihe  State,  they  would  count  as  money  at  their  face.  No  injury  could 
possibly  occur^to  the  State  or  University  by  an  exchange  of  (he  lands 
for  this  class  of  our  State  indebtedness.  The  State  honestly  owe  the 
warrants — it  has  bound  itself  to  pay  them,  and  the'faith  of  the  State 
is  .pledged  to  that  effect.  Why  then  should  the  University  and  school 
fund,  when  an*opportunity  is  presented,  (of  making  a  good  bargain 
by  the  exchange,)  be  prevented  from  availing  themselves  of  it?  Cap- 
italists from  other  States  have  invested  money  in  the  purchase  of 
these  warrants,  and  if  it  is  an  object  for  them  to  pay  money  for  them, 
it  is  certainly  an  object  for  the  University  and  school  funds  to  part 
with  their  lands  for  them.  A  large  increase  of  sales  might  be  relied 
upon  if  this  course  should  be  adopted,  and  probably  to  the  extent, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  sell  at  present.  Your  committee  would,  how- 
ever, limit  the  amount  to  be  received  for  University  lands,  to  $100,- 
000.  This  sum  would  cancel  the  bonds  received  from  the  State,  and 
thus  leave  the  entire  of  the  interest  moneys  now  annually  due,  to  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  the  University.  This  sum  would  be  as 
great  as  could  be  judiciously  expended  at  this  stage  of  its  existence, 
if  proper  discretionary  powers  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Re- 
gents as  to  the  charges  for  tuition. 

An  important  item  in  the  history  of  our  educational  affairs,  wn 
the^resentati©n  daring  this  session  of  a  petition  purporting  to  be 
eigned  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  citizens  of  the  county  of  Berrien. 
It  was  referred  to  the  commitet  on  education,  who,  through  their 
chairman,  William  N,  McLeod,  made  a  report  which  is  here  intro- 
duced at  length,  not  only  as  showing  its  substance,  but  also  as  furnish- 
ing  general  legal  information  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  the 
University  and  schools: 

^'  The  petitioners  vouchsafe  the  information  that,  in  their  belief,  "  the 
University  is  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the  State,  or  the  people  gener- 
ally, and  that  if  its  fund  was  added  to  the  common  school  fund,  it 
would  prove  of  great  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  State  and  the  whole 
people.''  They  therefore  most  earnestly  and  respectfully  petition 
the  Legislature  *'  to  adopt  measures  to  bring  about  such  an  event  as 
early  as  possible." 

The  subjoined  reasons  have  influenced  your  committee,  in  instruct- 
ing me,  as  their  chairman,  to  return  the  petition  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  its  prayer  be  not  granted. 

First.  The  object  sought  to  be  attained  is  repugnant  to  the  educa- 
tional policy  which  has  obtained  since  the  organization  of  oar  State. 

That  a  public  provision  for  scientific,  as  well  as  elementary  eda* 
nation,  should  be  made  by  governments  professedly  republicMi,  was 
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a  maxim  incorporated  with  the  earliebt  efforts  of  our  State  legiala- 
iioiL 

Republics  modified,  if  not  dependent  upon  popular  sentiments  and 
impulseSy  require  the  restraints  of  enlightened  education  as  a  mean 
of  prosperity,  and  indeed  of  self  preservation. 

So  obvious  was  this  principle  that  the  framers  of  our  State  con^ 
ititution.  incorporated  in  that  instrument  an  injunction  upon  the  le- 
gislaUve  department  of  government,  to  **  encourage,  by  all  suitable 
means,  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  scientifical  and  agricultural  im- 
provement. Not  only  common  education,  or  that  elementary  instruc- 
tion which  is  limited  to  that  humble  knowledge  which  is  necessary  ia 
the  pursuit  of  the  ordinary  avocition^  of  life,  but  the  cultivation  and 
diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge  was  duly  inculcated  and  judiciously 
enjoined. 

A  common  school  system  was  established  through  the  State,  libra- 
ries in  every  district  were  maintained  by  the  appropriation  of  fines 
and  penalties  exclusively  for  their  support,  the  government,  in  this 
manner,  subserving  the  welfare  of  the  whole  by  the  commutation 
money  paid  for  the  vices  of  the  few;  a  University,  nobly  endowed 
by  the  munificence  of  the  central  government,  was  founded  and  pro- 
tected by  wise  and  liberal  legislation;  departments  of  geology,  zool- 
ogy and  topography  were  maintained  by  the  public  purse,  and  the 
State  lent,  at  once,  the  sanction  of  her  name  and  the  protection  of 
her  laws  to  the  encouragement  of  science  and  the  diffusion  of  intel- 
ligence and  knowledge. 

Second.  Tour  committee  have  been  induced  to  report  adversely  to 
the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  from  the  further  consideration  that  it  is 
limited  to  a  very  small  number  of  the  citizens  of  a  single  county* 
and  is  wholly  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

Out  of  a  population  of  5,011,  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  hare 
been  found  to  memorialize  the  Legislature  on  this  subject.  The  rep- 
resentation in  the  judgment  of  your  committee,  is  not  sufficiently  gen- 
eral to  warrant  so  important  a  change  as  would  be  effected  by  con- 
ceding to  the  prayer. 

Third.  The  petitioners  have  furnished  no  facts,  statistics  or  asser* 
iions  by  which  your  committee  can  guide  their  opinion  in  concluding 
on  so  momentous  a  change.  They  have  deigned  only  to  favor  us 
with  their  belief,  **  that  the  University  is  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the 
State,  or  the  people  generally.*'  The  data  on  which  this  opinion  is 
based  is  confined  to  the  bosoms  of  the  petitioners. 

Much  therefore,  as  your  committee  desire  to  quadrate  their  faith 
by  any  article  which  the  citizens  of  Berrien  may  incorporate  in  their 
creed,  they  are  yet  unwilling  to  recommend  to  the  House  a  course 
so  precipitous  and  unadvised  as  that  embraced  in  the  prayer  of  the 
petitioners. 

Fourth.  The  Legislature  of  Michigan  have  no  power  to  grant  the 
petition  in  matter  or  in  form. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  State,  article  10,  section  5,  it  is  declared 
^at  *'  the  funds  accruing  for  the  rents  or  sale  of  lands  reserved  or 
gifted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State  for  the  support  of  a  Uni- 
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versity,  tthall  be  and  remain  a  PEauA2?SNT  fund,  for  the  support  of  nid 
University,  and  such  branches  as  the  public  convenience  may  here- 
after demand,  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  terms  of  such  mmt." 

The  Legislature  is  further  enjoined  '*  to  provide  effectual  means 
for  the  improvement  and  permanent  eeeurity  of  the  funds  of  said  Uni- 
rersity." 

If,  therefore,  your  committee  were  dbposed  to  concede  to  the  mod- 
est wishes  of  the  petitioners,  they  would  hesitate  lest,  peradventnre, 
some  doubt  might  arise  as  to  the  authority  of  a  Legi^ature  to  dis- 
solve so  solemn  an  injunction,  or  to  violate  so  palpable  a  mandate  of 
the  constitution  they  are  sworn  to  support 

Fifth.  If  the  proposition  of  the  petitioners  were  submitted,  by  res- 
olution of  the  Legislature,  to  the  people  of  Michigan,  or  by  memo- 
rial to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  there  is  no  authority  vested 
either  in  the  people  or  in  Congress  to  accede  to  its  terms.  By  the 
provisions  of  an  act  "concerning  a  seminary  of  learning  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Michigan,"  approved  May  20,  1826,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  set  apart  and  reserve 
from  sale,  a  quantity  of  land,  not  exceeding  two  entire  townships, 
/or  the  uee  and  support  <^  a  University  ioUhin  the  territory  aforesaH 
and  for  vo  other  use  oa  purpose  whatsoever. 

By  a  further  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  23,  I'^llQ,  **  supple- 
mentary to  the  act  entitled  '  an  act  to  establish  the  northern  boundary 
fine  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  tbie 
State  of  Michigan  into  the  Union,  on  certain  conditions,' "  it  is  pro- 
vided in  section  second,  "that  the  seventy-two  (72)  sections  of  land 
set  apart  and  reserved  for  the  use  and  support  of  a  University,  are 
granted  and  conveyed  to  the  State,  to  be  appropriated  solely  to  the  %m 
and  support  of  siich  Umversity^  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature 
may  prescribe.'' 

The  acceptance  or  rejection  of  this  donation,  under  the  restriction 
specified  in  the  grant,  was  submitted  propositionally  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Michigan,  and  by  them  was  accepted;  thus,  by  the  terms  of 
the  act,  making  it  *'  obligatory  upon  the  United  States." 

Sixth.  The  inhabitants  of  Berrien  county  have  no  just  cause  of 
complaint,  under  the  present  organization  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  State. 

From  the  '*  abstract  of  school  returns,"  accompanying  the  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  it  appears  that  out  of 
1,278  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  1,167 
have  attended  school  four  months  on  an  average,  in  the  year.  The 
amount  of  money  received  from  the  treasurer  and  inspectors  of  school 
districts  in  the  county,  is  $683  92;  amounting  to  a  little  more  than 
Ibrty-nine  cents  for  each  scholar,  for  the  attendance  on  school  one- 
ih^d  of  the  year,  or  about  twelve  and  one-fourth  cents  per  month. 

To  estimate  the  cheapness  jmd  universality  of  the  educational  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  this  county,  your  committee  would  institute  a 
comparison  between  it  and  the  county  least  favon'd  in  both  these  par- 
ticulars, to  wit:  the  county  of  Michilimackinac. 
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The  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eight- 
een years,  in  this  county,  is  one  hundred  and  four,  (104)  as  stated  in 
die  "  abstract  of  school  returns,"  although  undoubtedly  under-esti- 
mated. 

Of  this  number  but  eighteen  have  attended  school,  and  that  too, 
on  an  average  of  only  three  months  in  the  year. 

The  amount  of  money  received  from  the  treasurer  and  inspeciora 
is  thirty-five  dollars  (936)  as  stated  in  the  *«  abstract,''  manifesting 
that  the  county  of  Michilimackinac  pays  an  average  of  two  doUan 
(t2)  per  quarter  of  a  year  for  every  child  attending  school,  or  about 
siaty-ik  cents  per  month,  which  is  more  than  quintuple  the  price  paid 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Berrien  county  for  the  same  amount  of  inslmc- 

tiOD. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  subjects  of  instruction  as  compared  with 
the  total  number  of  children  in  the  last  mentioned  county,  are  more 
munerouj  than  the  like  subjects  compared  with  the  total  number^of 
children  in  Michilimackinac  county,  in  the  ratio  of  six  to  one.  So 
that  the  educational  advantages  of  Ihe  former,  compared  with  the 
like  advantages  of  the  latter,  are,  in  reference  to  the  price  of  instrnc- 
tion,  five-fold,  and  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  instruction,  six-fold. 

Your  committee  have  set  forth  thus  at  large  the  reasons  of  their 
Adverse  report,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  satisfy  the  petitioners  as 
to  afford  the  House  an  opportunity,  by  endorsing  their  opinions,  of 
▼indicating  the  sacredness  of  the  trust  committed  to  their  keepings 
>&d  of  cherishing  the  high  purposes  for  which  that  trust  was  crea- 
ted. 

In  one  word,  your  committee  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that 
the  object  sought  by  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  is  unnecessary, 
wprecedented  and  unconstitutional;  that  there  is  no  wisdom  in  the 
change  desired,  and  no  power  in  the  Legislature  or  the  people  to 
fo>np)y  with  theb*  wishes;  and  that,  under  this  state  of  facts,  no  leg- 
islatiye  action  is  either  necessary  or  practicable. 

The  committee  on  education  also  reported,  that  the  school  law 
was  still  liable  to  many  objections,  yet  they  were  of  opinion  that  it 
was  preferable  to  submit  to  temporary  difficulties  rather  than  to  le- 
gislate anew  iipon  a  subject  in  which  a  permanent  and  settled  policy  i»- 
as  much  to  be  consulted  as  correctness  of  principle  and  propriety 
of  detail;  that  the  only  change  which  appeared  to  be  called  for  under 
4i8  view,  was  in  the  basis  of  classification  when  parity  of  age,  and  not 
^vaacement  in  knowledge,  had  been  unfortunately  adopted.  T#- 
^f^Jaedy  this  evil  a  bill  was  reported. 

On  the  12th  of  March  an  act  was  approved  providing  for  the  morfr 
Uthfal  collection  of  fines  and  penalties,  which  were  appropriated  bj 
^  constitution  to  the  township  libraries.  Grand  Rapids  aoademf 
was  incorporated.    An  act  was  approved  March  9th,  requiring  mo- 
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neys  paid  into  any  township,  village  or  city  treasury  under  the  pro- 
risions  of  ao  act  approved  Febuary  17,  1842,  where  there  was  no 
township,  city  or  village  poor  recognized,  to  be  appropriated  to  tbe 
purchase  of  libraries.  By  an  act  approved  February  29,  the  Uni- 
rersity  fund  was  relieved  from  the  payment  of  interest  on  an  amount 
of  bonds  loaned  from  the  State  by  the  passage  of  a  law  authoniing 
ihe  receipt  of  obligations  of  the  State  in  payment  of  University  lands^ 
aot  to  exceed  $100,000. 

On  the  nth  of  March,  another  act  was  passed  for  the  relief  of 
this  institution,  providing  that  upon  the  Regents  conveying  to  the 
State  by  deed  their  interest  in  the  lot  of  ground  and  building  in  De- 
troit known  as  tlie  female  seminary,  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  should 
credit  the  Regents  with  ^8,095,  as  so  much  money  paid  by  them  on 
the  principal  of  the  University  State  stock,  issued  under  tlie  act  of 
April  6,  1838.  The  minimum  price  of  the  unsold  unimproved  Uni- 
rersity  lands  was  fixed  at  Si 2  per  acre,  and  the  same  description  of 
school  lands  at  |i5  per  acre.  The  Utica  female  seminary  was  incor* 
porated.  During  this  session  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  re* 
▼ision  and  consolidation  of  the  laws  of  the  State. 


1845. 

EXTRACT  FROM  GOVERNOR  BARRY's  MESSAGE. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  amount  received  into  the  treasuiy, 
to  the  credit  of  the  common  school  interest  fund,  being  the  revenue 
of  the  common  school  fund  for  that  year,  was  $20,989  41  and  during 
the  same  period  ^S8,076  06  were  distributed  in  accordance  with  ex- 
isting provisions  of  law  for  support  of  schools. 

The  revenue  of  the  University  fund,  the  last  year,  was  #9,703  52. 
In  accordance  witn  the  provisions  of  "an  "act  authorizing  the  receipt 
of  obligations  of  this  State  in  payment  of  University  lands,"  approved 
February  28,  1844,  and  of  **an  act  for  the  relief  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,''  approved  March  11,  1844;  the  indebtedness  of  the  Uni- 
versity, on  account  of  the  money  borrowed  for  its  use,  is  reduced  to 
$60,787  52..  This  diminution  of  its  debt,  will  greatly  relieve  the 
institution  from  its  previous  embaiTassmcnts. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  legislative  action  is  expected  or  required 
at  the  present  session,  essentially  altering  the  system  of  education, 
now  existing  in  the  State.  If  any  change  be  deemed  necessary,  it 
is  believed  that  it  should  be  restricted  to  the  management  of  the  funds 
devoted  to  that  purpose.  The  strictest  accountability  should  be  re- 
quired of  all  in  any  way  intrusted  with  the  sale  of  school  and  Uni- 
versity lands,  or  with  the  investment  of  their  proceeds.     Losses  in 
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some  instances  have  already  been  sustained,  and  the  utmost  caution 
should  be  observed  to  prevent  their  recurrence. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  University  ii  about  6fty;  and  the 
namber  iq  its  branches,  though  varyin<£  at  different  periods  of  the 
jear,  exceeds  one  hundred  and  iifiy.  The  number  of  children  in  the 
State,  between  the  ages  of  fouj^and  eighteen  years,  reported  to  th« 
Soperintendent  of  Public  InstriMion,  is  eighty  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seventy-five;  and  the  number  taught  in  common  schools,  seventy 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  The  low  standard  of  the 
qualification  of  teachers  in  these  primary  institutions,  is  found  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  the  advancement  of  education. 
The  interest,  however,  that  seems  recently  awakened,  and  the  in- 
creased attention  that  is  every  where  paid  to  the  subject  will,  it  i« 
believed,  correct  this  evil. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  REPORT  OF  THK  SUPERINTSNOEMT. 

Authority  of  law  will  be  required  to  empower  a  district  to  raise  by 
tfliation  upon  its  property,  an  amount  of  money  considerably  larger 
than  it  is  now  authorized  to  raise  upon  any  occasion. 

Further — No  authority  now  exists  to  enable  a  district  to  tax  itselC 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  sum  of  money,  however  small,  to  pur- 
chase some  philosophical  apparatus,  and  other  appliances  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  learning.  A  portion  of  the  tax-payers  in  some  districts 
have  expressed  a  wish  that  such  authority  might  be  granted. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  more  general  attention  is  now  being 
paid  to  popular  education  and  to  witness  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
number  of  scholars,  taught  in  the  primary  schools.  It  will  be  seen 
by  adverting  to  the  statistics  of  the  past,  and  present  years,  that  there 
were  reported  last  year,  sixty -six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen 
scholars,  between  (he  ages  of  4  and  18  years:  and  that  there  were 
taught  of  these,  in  the  public  schools,  fifty -five  thousand  five  hundred 
•nd  fifty-five.  And  that,  in  the  present  year,  there  were  reported 
^ightj  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  scholars  between  th« 
^^^of  4  and  18  years;  and  that  of  these,  seventy  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  have  been  taught  in  the  public  schools, 
^^des,  there  has  been,  it  is  believed,  a  proportionate  increase  i& 
the  number  of  pupils  instructed  in  the  various  grades  of  private 
tthools. 

The  undersigned  is  happy  to  report,  that  the  township  libraries 
An  generally  considered  eminently  important  and  useful;  They  are 
nipidly  multiplying.  The  selection  of  books  has  been  very  judiciouf . 
For  various  valuable  matter,  adapted  to  readers  of  all  ages,  they 
*>fty  be  justly  esteemed  a  rich  treasure.  They  are  an  ample  source 
^  general  knowledge,  and  ol  rational  pleasure  and  amusement  A 
fondness  for  books  is  a  very  great  blessing.  One  who  enjoys  it  le 
rarely  inclined  to  spend  his  leisure  hours  in  the  haunts  of  idleness 
^d  folly — dissipation  and  gambling,  with  all  their  kindred  vices, 
wnae,  retirement  and  study,  have  for  him  superior  interests  and  at- 
^^tions.  Reading  affords  him  topics  of  profitable  thought  and  oon* 
▼crsation.    It  exerts  a  salutary  influence  on  his  taste,  moral  senti- 
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mentb  and  manners.  It  enables  many  to  improve  the  arU — to  en- 
large the  circle  of  learning  and  science.  Such  are  happy  and  hon- 
ored while  thej  live — and  after  they  have  gone  to  repooe,  they  shall 
be  long  and  ^atefully  remembered  as  th«  benefactors  of  mankind* 
A  stuaioas  disposition,  like  all  other  nropensities,  is  strengthened  by 
indulgence.  A  capacity  for  lofty  ac^vement,  in  any  department  of 
valuable  science,  is  augmented  by  an  wisely  directed  efforts  of  the 
mind  in  the  investigation  of  truth.  This  b  the  food  of  the  soul,  and 
the  more  it  is  fed  upon,  the  more  its  abundance  and  delicacies  are 
seen  and  enioyed. 

The  condition  of  the  University  is  sufficiently  communicated  in 
the  reports  of  the  Regents  and  visitors  of  that  noble  institution.  The 
Faculty  continue,  of  course,  to  sustain  tl^eir  high  reputation  for  learn- 
ing, instruction  and  iaithftilness. 

The  proficiency  of  the  students,  with  their  exemplary  deportment, 
command  esteem,  and  inspire  a  hope  of  their  future  usefulness  and 
honor. 

The  branches  exhibit  renewed  evidence  of  their  great  utility  and 
success.  Their  able  and  laborious  teachers,  have  a  strong  hold  cm. 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  their  patrons  and  of  society. 

Many  cogent  reasons  induce  the  hope  that  the  branches  of  the 
University,  as  circumstances  shall  permit,  may  be  multiplied  and 
fostered. 

RXPORT  or  aEGCNTS. 

A  brighter  day  appeared  to  be  dawning  in  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity.    The  Regents  say*. 

It  affords  the  Board  the  greatest  pleasure,  to  express  the  deep  and 
grateful  sense  of  obligation  under  which  they  feel  themselves  placed 
by  the  very  efficient  and  opportune  aid  extended  to  them  by  the  last 
Legislature.  For  the  two  previous  years,  it  has  been  their  painful 
task  and  duty,  to  set  forth  the  embarrassments  already  expenenoed» 
and  yet  further  anticipated,  in  sustaining  the  University  and  its 
branches.  Happily,  all  ground  of  fear  and  cause  of  complaint  have 
been  removed  by  the  Legislative  enactments,  during  the  last  session 
tf  ihe  Legislaturv%  which  have  enabled  the  Board  of  Regents  to  re- 
duce their  permanent  debt,  nearly  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  thdr 
floating  incidental  debt  one-half.  Nor,  is  it  the  least  mtifying  cir- 
eamstance,  that  the  arrangements,  by  which  this  has  been  effected, 
has  operated  as  propitiously  to  the  interests  of  the  State  as  to  the 
Board,  by  putting  the  former  in  possession  of  a  valuable  lot  and  build- 
mg  adjacent  to  the  railroad  depot — which,  while  it  furnishes  conven- 
ient offices  for  the  various  functionaries  of  the  government,  afibrds 
peculiar  advantages  from  its  location,  to  citizens  from  the  interior  of 
the  State  who  have  business  to  tranact  with  them. 

The/ears  once  entertained  have  given  place  to  sanpuine  hope,  and 
the  Board  take  special  satisfaction,  in  the  assurance,  thus  given  by 
the  Legislature,  that  they  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  and  pros* 
perity  of  the  University,  and  are  determined  to  render  it,  what  ils 
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laple  retources  are  abundantly  capable  of  making  it,  an  ornament, 
ti  w«Il  as  a  blessing,  to  the  Btate. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  University  has  increased  daring  the 
past  year,  so  much  as  to  bring  into  requisition  the  whole  of  the  dor- 
mitories in  the  large  and  commodious  building  erected  for  their  use, 
which  now,  is  insufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  all.  An  exten- 
sian  of  these  edifices  for  this  purpose,  and  the  erection  of  a  chemical 
library,  will  very  shortly  become  necessary. 

The  entire  clashes,  commonly  organized  in  collegiate  institutions, 
are  now  formed,  and  making  progress  in  their  studies  in  the  Univer- 
ai^.  Daring  the  coming  year,  the  first  class  will  be  graduated, 
whioh  from  past  examinations,  may  be  confidently  anticipated,  will 
proTe  the  first  fruits  and  pledge  of  yet  greater  numbers  or  the  youth 
'  eC  our  State,  to  be  introduced  to  the  different  professions,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  University. 

The  services  of  a  gentleman  having  been  secured  for  a  season,  with- 
out expense  to  the  Board,  in  the  professorship  of  chemistry,  so  as  to 
meet  tne  reasonable  expectations  and  demands  of  the  class  to  be 
graduated,  snd  leave  the  professorship  open  for  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  professor  when  the  funds  of  the  institution  will  justify  itt 
and  the  number  of  the  students  render  it  necessary. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  finance,  with  its  appended  docu- 
ments, shows  the  amount  by  which  the  permanent  debt  has  been  re- 
duced to  be  939,212  48.  The  disbursements  of  the  Board,  during 
the  past  year,  will  be  seen  in  the  documents  of  the  finance  committee 
hecBto  appended,  to  have  been  less  than  the  receipts,  and  to  have  ex- 
tnu^ished  about  one-half  of  the  incidental  debt  of  last  year,  thus 
arordiug  hope,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  year,  the  Board 
will  be  able  to  meet  all  its  outstanding  liabilities,  after  paying  the  cur- 
rent expenses. 

The  EzBOimvE  Committeis  of  the  board,  gives  an  assurance  of 
ike  fidelity  of  the  professors  and  the  progress  of  the  students.  The 
Ser.  Mr.  Thompson  had  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Andrew  Ten  Brook.  The  preparatory  department  was  discontinued, 
and  a  tutor  of  languages  appointed.  Silas  H.  Douglass  was  also 
appointed  assistant  to  the  professor  of  Oeology  and  Mineralogy. 

The  report  of  the  Faculty  announced  the  aggregate  number  of 
students  to  be  fifty-two,  and  suggested  to  the  Regents  that  their  rep- 
neentativee,  in  the  form  of  a  visiting  committee,  should  attend  at  all 
enmioationa. 

The  committee  reported  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  at 
Ae  branches,  to  be  138.  The  Academy  at  Romeo  had  been 
made  a  branch,  and  the  branch  at  Monroe  had  been  revived  under 
Ae  direction  of  Mr.  Mayhew,  but  without  Uie  aid  of  an  appropria* 
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The  Board  of  Visitors  appointed  by  the  Saperintendent,  conuftt- 
ing  of  the  following  gentlemen,  Rev.  Chauncej  W.  Fitch,  Rer.  Amt 
drew  Ten  Brook,  0.  N.  Ormsby,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Sanrael  Denton,  had 
attended  the  examinations  and  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  re- 
sults they  had  witnessed.  They  remark  that  the  State  has  reason  la 
be  more  than  satisfied  with  the  fidelity  with  which  the  professors  had 
attended  to  the  duties  of  their  own  appointments,  and  the  general 
interests  of  the  University. 

The  public  buildings  were  found  in  excellent  order — especiallj 
that  which  was  appropriated  to  the  students.  The  library  was  weU 
kept  and  in  good  preservation.  The  cabinet  of  natural  history  wm 
likewise  in  a  perfect  state.  The  public  grounds  were  under  cultiva- 
tion, preparatory  to  further  improvements.  There  was  a  deficienej 
in  philosophical  apparatus,  which  the  visitors  recommended  sbaaid 
be  supplied.  They  remark  further,  that  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  last  Legislature,  were  designed  to  benefit  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion;  that  they  were  wisely  planned  for  the  purpose,  and  secured  the 
objects  to  the  full  extent  that  was  sought  They  conclude  by  say- 
ing, tbat  "greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  Regents  and  the  jc»y  of  those 
who  wish  well  to  the  rising  generation,  the  legislation  of  the  lest 
winter,  without  taxing  the  State,  saved  the  Untvbrsitt  from  bem^ 
closed — enabled  it  to  go  on  with  fair  prospects  of  ultimate  success* 
and  to  liquidate,  in  a  few  months,  $30,000  of  its  debt.  The  h<^ 
may  now  be  reasonably  indulged,  that  the  action  of  the  Legislatore, 
for  some  time  to  come  will  be  favorable,  and  that  a  few  more  yeiii 
of  that  prudent  and  liberal  spirit,  which  devised  and  matured  the 
measures  of  last  winter,  will  accomplish  most  of  those  objects  whkdi 
the  founders  of  the  institution  contemplated,  the  best  interests  of  ed« 
ucation  demand,  and  the  Regents  have  been  laboring  to  effect" 

UBRARIBS. 

The  committee  on  education,  through  Hon.  Arbrkw  Harvie»  dieir 
ehahrman,  reported  that  they  had  had  under  consideration,  a  petitkw 
praying  an  alteration  of  the  primary  school  laws,  so  that  the  asaeea* 
ment,  levy  and  collection  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
township  libraries  might  be  optional  with  the  qualified  electors.  Thcf 
did  not  think  expedient  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  be* 
eauae, 
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1.  The  school  law  of  1843,  had,  in  the  opinion  ot*  the  committee, 
not  heen  In  operation  a  length  of  time  snflteient  to  test  Its  merits,  and 
the  proTieions  of  the  law  were  heliered  to  be  well  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  tbe  State. 

2.  While  Ae  township  libraries  are  intended  for  the  use  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  township,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
jottth  who  have  not  reached  the  ace  of  Qualified  electors,  would,  kr 
the  most  part,  arail  themselves  of  and  oeriTe  the  principal  benefit 
frovn  these  libraries,  and  the  exclusion  of  that  portion  of  tne  inhabit- 
ants from  any  roice  in  the  establishment  of  tnese  fibraries,  seemed 
unjust. 

S.  The  committee  were  aware  of  the  general  truth,  that  mental 
indolence,  and  a  reluctance  to  the  aequisiUon  of  knowledge,  are  in* 
herent  yicea  of  the  human  mind;  ana  therefore  they  were  of  opin- 
ion that  all  proper  means,  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  instita- 
fions,  should  be  derised  and  adopted,  to  stimulate  the  public  mind 
to  rational  exertion,  and  to  furnish  means  for  the  action  of  that  stim- 
ulated mental  exertion,  and  this  opinion  was  the  more  strengthened 
by  the  reflection  that  as  public  opinion  is  the  only  basis  of  our  gor- 
emment,  in  proportion  as  public  opinion  was  informed  and  enlighten- 
ed, would  the  government  become  more  stable  and  respectable. 

4.  The  amount  required  for  the  libraries  was  utterly  insignificant^ 
compared  with  the  vast  general  benefit  which  would  flow  from  their 
establishment. 

The  question  of  conferring  upoQ  incorporated  literary  institutions 

the  powers  of  eonferring  degrees,  was  again  presented  to  the  oonatd- 

ttatton  of  the  Legislature,  and  Mr.  Harvib  made  a  report  in  relation 

thereto. 

The  eomouttee  on  education  have  had  under  consideration  a  peti- 
tiM  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Kalamaioo  literary  Institute,  praying 
tlMii  their  charter  may  be  so  aDaended  as  to  give  them  the  power  S 
conferring  the  honors  and  degrees,  usually  conferred  bv  oollegiata 
UMitntions,  on  such  students  as  may  have  completed  the  ordinary 
c^Hirse  of  studies  in  that  institution,  and  have  instructed  me  to  report, 
Aiftt,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  &e  useftilness  and  reputation 
^  a  semiiiary  of  learning,  depend  on  the  exeellenee  of  the  system 
cf  instruction  adopted  and  pursued  therein,  and  not  on  any  power 
possessed  by  the  managers  thereof  of  conferring  emptjr  degrees 
^  didomas.  If  a  young  man  has  undergone  a  mental  discipline 
wUeh  nas  arolwed  his  inteUect,  fortified  his  virtaet  stored  his  men- 
^  with  useful  knowledge,  and  induced  habits  of  i^])lication  and 
uought,  he  will  enter  the  world  with  a  certainty  of  attaining,  in  due 
^e»  to  a  respectable  position  among  his  fellow  men,  and  this  without 
^  «d  of  a  parchment  certificate,  and  an  idle  ''A.  B."  or  <*A.  IL" 
Attached  to  nis  name.  The  institution  where  such  a  discipline  pre- 
J^  will  not  depend  for  patronage  and  success  on  its  power  of  con- 
ferring literary  dearees  and  honors,  but  on  the  reeognised  exeellenee 
tf  its  system.    When  the  trustees  of  an  institution  of  learning  aal( 
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CMr»  and  urge  the  necessity  of  receiving,  the  power  of  coderriag  de- 
gxees,  **  to  enable  them  to  adapt  the  institotion  to  the  pieeent  tune 
and  circomstanoes*  to  carry  out  its  original  design,  and  to  promote  the 
interests  of  education  generally,**  a  suspicion  is  engendered  that  the 
trwtees  arc  laboring  under  a  sl^^ht  nusapprehension  of  the  true  ob- 
jects and  aims  o(  and  the  internal  economy  adapted  to,  such  an  in« 
stitution.  Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  this  power  should  be 
exercised  by  those  institutions  alone,  which,  by  the  possession  and 
control  of  ample  means,  the  employment  of  distinguished  and  well 
known  professors,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  wide  spread  and  deserved 
reputation,  will  afford  a  guarantee  against  the  abuse  of  the  power. 
Experience  teaches  us  that  colk^  in  some  of  the  States  hare  been 
so  reckless  and  indiscreet  in  comerring  honors  on  unworthy  subjeots» 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  encounter  an  A.  B.  or  an  A.  M.  incapable 
of  constnung  and  translating  his  own  diploma.  Though  your  com- 
mittee upprenend  no  such  'foolish  consequences  from  granting  the 
prayer  of  this  petition,  yet,  they  think  that  great  caution  should  be 
vsecL  lest  the  standard  of  education  be  lowered.  Former  legisla- 
tures have  been  laudably  careful  in  bestowing  this  power  on  char- 
tered schools,  and  the  only  two  instances  in  which  it  has  beea  ex- 
tended, are  so  guarded  and  restricted*  Uiat  the  clause  is  Uttle  better 
than  a  dead  letter  in  the  acts  of  inccnporation.  But  your  committee 
doubt  the  policy  of  conCerring  these  degrees  at  all.  They  are  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  a  vestige  of  the 
azistocratical  distinctions  of  monarchical  Europe.  The  hope  of  at- 
taining them  is  a  motive  addressed  not  to  the  reason  or  generous 
etanlation  of  youth,  but  merely  to  their  vanity.  Intellect,  moraMtf 
and  knowledge,  confer  a  patent  in  their  possessor  univers^y  reocjg* 
nixed  and  respected — a  patent  which  scnools  can  neither  give  nor 
take  away.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  our  nation's  annals,  that 
while  a  majority  of  thoee  great  and  good  men,  whose  names  are 
idenlified  with  the  national  glory,  were  ardent  and  untiring  devotees 
at  the  shrine  of  knowledge,  still  they  never  attained  the  distinotioii 
of  an  acad^nieal  degree. 

Mr.  Cartxb,  from  the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  refer- 
red, reported  against  a  bill  to  incorporate  seminaries  of  leamiogi  on 
Om  gnmnd,  mainly,  thaA  all  pemral  ioeorporation  laws  were  waeoiti' 
tubonal. 

During  the  year,  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  Ana  Arbor  Fe- 
male Seminary;  the  Mkhigan  Central  Collie,  at  Spring  Arbor;  the 
«)iarter  of  the  Wesleyan  Semmary  amended,  and  the  Ypsilanti  Sem- 
inary incorporated;  a  farther  act  for  the  relief  of  purchasers  of  Uni- 
territy  and  school  lands.  Ifisses  Clarks'  school,  at  Ann  Arbor,  was 
incorporated. 

An  act  was  passed  relative  to  primary  schools,  providing  for  the 
organiaatioa  of  districts;  and  that  whenever  any  school  district  sbodd 
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he  so  large  as  to  coaUia  more  than  one  hundred  sobolars»  between 
fimr  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  district  might  raise  a  sum  of  mo* 
ney  from  the  taxable  property,  for  leasing  and  purchasing  a  site  and 
buikUng  a  school  house,  not  to  exceed  in  any  one  year, /o»r  doUmn 
a  scholar.  It  enacted  that  in  no  ease  should  the  school  house  be  con* 
nected  with  any  other  building;  and  further  provided  that  a  major- 
ity of  two-thirds  of  the  voters  voting  at  a  school  district  meeting, 
called  for  that  purpose,  should  vote  for  such  tax.  It  gave  power  to 
the  inspectors,  annually  to  appoint  a  librarinn;  and  took  the  charge 
of  the  library  from  the  township  clerk,  as  provided  by  a  prior  law. 

Ira  Maybe w,  of  Monroe,  was  nominated  and  confirmed  as  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 


1846. 

EXTaAOT  FROII  GOV.  FBLCH's  FIRST  MX86AOS. 

The  subject  of  common  schools  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  vital  interest  in  every  free  government.  The  liberal  reser- 
ration  by  the  general  government  of  section  sixteen  in  each  of  the 
townships  of  the  State,  for  that  purpose,  has  enabled  us  to  secure  a 
fund  that  will  do  much  in  support  of  our  common  schools,  and  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  tlie  youth  of  the  State.  The  re- 
port of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  will  give  the  ne- 
eessary  information  on  the  important  subjects  coming  within  his 
supervision.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  that  have  attended  the 
common  schools  during  the  past  year,  is  75,770.  Of  these,  69,263 
are  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  2,289  under  four 
years,  and  4,228  over  eighteen  years.  There  are  also  in  the  State 
1J0,752  persons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  who 
have  not  attended  the  common  schools;  the  whole  number  of  children 
between  four  and  eighteen,  being  90,006.  The  amount  of  school 
interest  money  distributed  in  the  last  year,  for  the  support  of  the 
scbools,  was  $22,113. 

A  provision  having  been  made  by  Congress,  May  20,  1826»  by 
wbicb  the  State  was  authorized,  when  the  school  section  in  a  town- 
ship was  fractional  merely,  or  entirely  wanting,  to  select  other  land$ 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  the  State  geologist  was»  by  act  of  March  1, 
1845,  authorized  and  required  to  ascertain  the  quantity  thus  defi- 
oient,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  Legislature,  at  the  present  sea* 
flioB.  This  dutv  has  been  performed  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Gfeologist,  and  the  result  will  be  reported  to  you  by  the  Topographer, 
to  whose  charge,  since  the  death  of  the  Geologist,  the  documents 
relating  to  the  same  were  committed.  These  returns  contain  maps, 
and  complete  descriptions  of  all  the  fractional  sections  of  common 
school  lands  in  the  lower  peninsula,  and  of  lands  which  have  been 
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located  to  supply  sttch  deticieDcy.  The  quantity  €£  land  to  whioh 
the  State  is  entitled,  for  such  deficiency  in  the  lower  peninaola,  k 
20,729.68  acres.  This,  added  to  the  quantity  of  entire  sections  im 
the  several  townships,  and  also  of  the  fractional  sections,  gives  for 
the  whole  amount  of  school  lands  in  the  lower  peninsula,  759,5 18.69 
acres.  The  quantity  of  school  lands  in  the  upper  peninsula  ia  esti- 
mated at  380,461.31  acres.  The  whole  number  of  acres  of  school 
lands  in  the  State,  is  1,140,000.  The  minimum  value  of  these  lands, 
aa  fixed  by  law,  would  be  $5, 700, 000,  yielding  an  annual  interest^ 
at  seven  per  cent.,  of  #399»00i).  A  sale  of  all  these  lands,  at  the 
present  minimum  price  of  five  dollars  per  acre,  is  certainly  not  at 
present  anticipated,  and  may  not  take  place  for  many  years;  yet  tlie 
statement  exhibits  a  noble  fund,  from  which  the  amount  actuaUy 
realized  is  now  very  considerable,  and  must  continue  grestly  to  in- 
crease. 

A  wise  provision  of  the  school  law,  in  connection  with  a  require- 
ment of  the  constitution,  designed  to  promote  the  same  object,  has 
laid  the  foundation  for  valuable  township  and  district  school  librariea, 
and  durinj^  the  past  year  many  such  libraries  have  b:;en  established. 
A  more  enectnai  method  of  fostering  ^  taste  for  reading,  and  a  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  of  diffusing  intelligence  and  enUr^d  viewa  of 
morals  and  patriotism,  could  scarcely  be  devised.  Their  influence 
is  at  the  fire-side,  and  in  silence,  yet  it  is  an  influence  that  will  do 
much  to  elevate  the  people  of  Michigan. 

Our  State  University,  although  it  has  been  in  actual  operation  less 
than  ^ve  years,  has  already  given  promise  of  great  usefulness,  and 
assumed  a  rank  as  a  literary  institution,  of  which  Michigan  may  weQ 
be  proud.  There  are  now  connected  with  the  University,  seventy 
students.  The  ability  of  its  profes.sors,  the  extensive  library  and 
cabinets,  and  the  liberal  principles  upon  which  it  is  conducted,  are 
constantly  attracting  students  to  its  hnlls.  The  fact  that  no  tuition 
fee  is  charged  to  any  resident  of  the  State  opens  its  door  to  all,  and 
makes  knowled^  literally  free. 

The  University  fund,  at  an  early  day  of  its  existence,  became  in* 
debted  to  the  State  for  loan  of  $100,000,  and  the  interest  of  this  debt 
has  been  liquidated  from  the  interest  received  annually  on  the  fund. 
The  acts  of  the  Legislature,  approved  February  28, 1844,  and  Maroh 
11,  1844,  authoriced  the  State  Treasurer  to  receive  certain  property 
and  State  warrants  belonffing  to  the  University  fund,  and  to  credit 
the  same  on  this  loan,  and  also  authorized  the  sale  of  University  lands 
for  internal  improvement  warrants,  which  were  to  be  paid  into  the 
Btate  treasury,  and  credited  in  like  manner.  The  effect  of  these 
provisions  have  been  materially  to  aid  in  relieving  ihe  fund  from  its 
embarrassments.  The  amount  received  by  the  State,  under  these 
provisions,  and  credited  to  the  University  fund,  is  $56,774  1 4,  leay- 
mg  due  to  the  State  from  that  fund,  for  principle.  $43.2*25  86.  The 
amount  received  on  this  fund  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  for  interest 
on  account  of  lands  sold,  and  on  loans,  was  $9,724  74.  Deducting 
from  this  sum  the  interest  due  the  State  on  the  loan  before  men- 
tioned, above  the  interest  allowed  on  warrants  paid  in,  the  available 
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iaeome  for  the  past  jemt  is  found  to  be  $6,138  89,  while  in  1348^  it 
vas  bnt  little  over  tl JOO.  The  embarrassment  of  the  fund  has 
oeeasioned  a  withdrawal  of  peeoniary  aid  from  most  of  the  branches 
of  the  Untrersitj.  Six  of  these  branehes  hare  been  condmaed  in 
operatioB,  three  of  which  are  supported  entirely  by  the  avails  of  pri- 
vate tuition;  to  each  of  the  others,  the  som  ot  9200  has  been  allowed 
during  the  year.  The  nnmber  of  students  in  these  brsnohes,  and 
in  the  preparatory  department  of  the  University,  is  396.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  returning  prosperity  may  again  enable  the  Regents  to 
afford  them  such  aid  as  necessity  and  good  p<diey  shall  demand. 

AEPORT  07  BUPERINTENDEKT. 

The  Superintendent  embraces  in  his  report  the  following  subjects: 
the  duty  of  States  in  relation  to  education;  the  condition  of  the  pub* 
lie  schools,  visitation  of  schools,  libraries,  school  houses,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  University  and  its  branches;  the  system  of  public  schools, 
proposed  modifications  of  the  school  law,  teachers'  associations,  fe- 
male influence,  and  other  subjects  of  interest  and  practical  impor- 
tance. 

His  appreciation  of  the  important  duty  devolved  upon  the  State, 
in  the  work  of  education,  is  manifested  in  the  following  extract  from 
his  report: 

The  education  of  children  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  station  and 
calling  is  generally  conceived  a  branch  of  parental  duty  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  Education^  (as  here  used,) 
implies  every  preparation  thai  is  made  in  yottih  for  afterlife.  This 
parental  duty  is  strongly  snd  persuasively  inculcated  by  writers  on  na- 
tional law.  Says  Kent,  "  a  parent  who  sends  his  son  into  the  worid 
uneducated,  and  without  skill  in  any  art  or  science,  does  a  great  in- 
jury to  mankind,  as  well  as  to  his  own  family,  for  he  defrauds  the 
community  of  a  useful  citizen,  and  bequeaths  to  it  a  nuisance."  Pa- 
ley  says,  *'to  send  an  uneducated  child  into  the  world,  is  a  public 
injury,  and  little  better  than  to  turn  a  mad  dog  or  a  wild  beast  into 
the  streets.'*  Solon,  the  great  Athenian  lawgiver,  was  so  deeply 
impressed  with  this  obligation,  that  he  even  excused  the  children  of 
Atnens  from  maintaining  their  parents  if  they  had  neglected  to  train 
them  to  some  art  or  profession. 

Enlightened  and  liberal  minded  individuals  of  ^^-^r^  age  and  na- 
tion have  regarded  it  the  duty  of  State  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  poor.  Distinguished  exertions  have  been  made 
in  several  parts  of  modern  Europe,  for  the  introduction  of  elementary 
instruction  accessible  to  the  young  of  all  classes.  This  has  been  the 
case  particularly  in  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  some  parts  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  In  this  branch  of  political  economy,  Scotland 
attained  to  early  and  very  honorable  pre-eminence.  More  than  two 
oenturies  ago,  the  Scottish  pariiament  adopted  measures  for  settling 
and  supporting  a  oommon  school  m  eaoh  parish  at  the  expense  of  tiie 
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landed  proprietors.  And  what  has  been  die  recall?  The  ScotiA 
aie,  as  a  nation,  better  instructed,  and  more  moral  and  religioas  m 
tbeir  habitB,  than  any  other  people  in  Europe.  ••«••* 
Great  pains  have  been  taken,  and  munificent  provision  has  boem 
made,  in  this  country,  to  diffuse  the  means  of  knowledge,  and  to  ran* 
der  elementary  instruction  accessible  to  all.  The  first  legal  provk- 
ion  for  sustaining  free  public  schools  was  in  1647,  and  Massaenusatte 
has  the  honor  of  taking  the  lead  in  this  country,  in  this  great  and  wise 
policy.  In  the  colonies  of  New  Haven  and  Connecticut,  eariy  pto- 
Tision  was  malie  for  the  establishment  and  maintainanoe  of  coinmoK 
schools,  which  were  placed  upon  a  permanent  foundation  a  century 
before  the  Revolution.  The  State  of  Connecticut  has,  by  its  consti- 
tution, declared  the  school  fund  to  be  perpetual  and  inviolate.  Or- 
dinary education  is  so  £sr  enforced,  (end  indeed  was  long  prior  to  the 
Revolution,)  that  if  parents  will  not  teach  their  children  the  elements 
of  knowledge,  by  causing  them  to  read  the  English  tongue  well,  and 
to  know  the  laws  against  capital  offences,  the  select  men  of  the  town 
are  enjoined  to  take  their  children  from  such  parents,  and  bind  thiem 
out  to  proper  masters,  where  they  will  be  eciucated  to  some  useful 
employment,  and  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  the  rules  of  arith- 
metic necessary  to  transact  ordinary  business.  This  refi^lation,  said 
the  late  chief  justice  Reeve,  has  produced  very  astonishing  effects, 
and  to  it  is  to  be  attributed  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  so 
universal  among  the  people  of  that  State.  During  the  twenty -seven 
years  in  which  that  distinguished  lawyer  was  in  extensive  practice, 
he  informs  us  he  never  found  but  one  person  in  Connecticut  who  could 
not  read  and  write. 

The  total  number  of  scholars  that  had  attended  common  schools 

during  the  year  was  75,770.     The  number  that  had  not  attended 

school,  20,753.     The  Superintendent  says: 

There  is  one  entire  county  from  which  no  returns  have  been  re- 
ceived. There  are,  also,  in  the  twenty-nine  counties  from  which  re- 
ports have  been  received,  eighteen  entire  towns  that  have  made  no 
report.  There  are,  in  addition  to  these,  in  the  three  hundred  and 
ninety  .nine  towns  from  which  reports  have  been  received,  588  dis- 
tricts from  which  reports  have  not  been  received.  This  is,  indeed, 
slarming.  But  what  adds  to  the  darkness  of  the  picture,  there  are 
in  the  2,095  districts  from  which  reports  have  been  received,  4,578 
children  between  the  a^s  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  who  have  not 
attended  any  school  dunng  the  year,  and  who  cannot  read,  write  and 
cipher.  This  is  by  no  means  a  favorable  omen:  But  are  there  no 
scnools  in  those  townships  and  districts  from  which  no  reports  have 
been  received?  In  many  cases  there  are.  They  are  noC  however, 
eomnum  schools.  They  are  not  entitled  to  participate  in  the  avails  d 
the  school  fund.  They  are  private  schools,  or  what  are  ordinarily 
denominated  sded  schools. 

The  average  length  of  time  scholars  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
eighteen  years  have  attended  school,  was  a  firaelion  leas  than  four 
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months.  'The  average  wajs^s  per  month  paid  male  teachers  in  the 
State,  tU  98.  Tlie  average  monthly  wages  paid  female  teachers^ 
eidwive  of  board,  t5  S4.    The  SapetiiitendeBt  reawirks: 

For  such  compensation  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  h^h 
degree  of  literaiy  attainment^  oonpled  with  professional  skill,  wq«M 
he  called  into  service.  The  wages  and  qualifications  of  teachexa 
mast  be  proportional.  The  payment  of  high  salaries  to  inferior 
teaehers  will  not  insnre  good  schools.    The  tendency,  however,  of 

Eying  higher  wages  will  be  to  direct  the  attention  of  a  greater  nnm* 
r  of  persona  to  the  profession  of  teaching.  A  competition  will 
ftos  be  ereated,  and  soon  higher  literary  attainments  and  greater 
professional  skill  will  be  brought  into  the  service. 

Neither  will  the  payment  of  moderate  or  low  salaries  to  gooS 
teachers  necessarily  prodace  poor  schools.  It  will  not,  however, 
loDg  secure  the  services  of  gcxxl  teachers.  As  is  the  demand,  so 
will  be  the  supply.  If  a  reasonable  compensation  is  offered  for  the 
services  of  good  teachers,  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  first 
order  of  talent  will  attain  the  requisite  qualifications,  and  cheer(uBy 
tax  their  best  capabilities  in  the  interesting  though  arduous  duties  of 
ihk  profession.  He  who  can  teach  a  g<K>d  school  can  engage  with 
proportionate  success  in  other  pursuits.  If  he  is  not  reasonably 
compensated  for  teaching,  he  will  seek  a  more  lucrative  employ- 
ment. It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  a  second  or  third  order  of  in- 
tellect is  all  that  is  desirable  to  constitute  a  successful  common  school 
teacher.  This  is  evidently  erroneous.  It  may  be  all  that  the  pres- 
ent compensation  will  long  retain  in  the  service.  But  it  is  not^aQ 
that  its  importance  claims.  As  is  the  teacher,  so  will  be  the  schod. 
And  as  are  our  common  schools,  so  will  be  our  future  legislators  and 
statesmen.  - 

The  total  amount  of  school  money  received  in  the  several  districts, 

as  reported,  was 123,293  33 

Amount  raised  by  tax, 59,931  62 

**        received  from  local  funds, 1,649  58 

"        paid  unqualified  teachers, 5,880  75 

Total, :.. #90,776  t8 

V 

The  total  amount  for  building  and  repairing  school  housesi  and 
for  (he  payment  of  teachers  qualified  and  unqualified,  embracing 
the  public  money,  was  only  one  dollar  a  scholar  for  each  child  be- 
tween the  agea  of  four  and  eighteen  years.  Four  thousand  fear 
hundred  and  ninety-two  children  had  been  taught  in  select  schods, 
•t  an  average  of  $2  64  per  quarter,  and  8,013  of  these  were  betweea 
^  agea  of  four  «id  eighteen.     The  Sapennlendent  aaya: 


A  straple  arithmetical  calculation,  btbed  upon  the^c  data,  shows 
that  the  expense  of  teaching  a  given  number  of  scholars  in  select 
schools,  is  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  common  schools,  em- 
bracmg  the  amount  paid  for  building  and  repairing  school  houses. 

In  relation  to  Tisitation^  the  report  shows  that  the  inspectors  had 
paid  1,966  visits  to  the  schools,  deducting  274  for  the  city  of  De- 
troit    On  this  subject  the  Superintendent  says: 

The  several  district  boards  have  visited  their  schools  a  less  number 
of  times  than  the  inspectors;  tlie  entire  number  of  visits  being  leas 
than  half  the  number  of  schools.  Parents  are  the  natural  guaraians 
and  teachers  of  their  children.  The  work  of  education  cannot  safely 
be  conducted  exclusively  by  delegation.  Indeed,  were  it  m/#,  it 
would  seem  as  though  parents  who  are  properly  interested  in  the 
education  of  their  o&pnng  would  esteem  it  B^prwihge  to  visit  their 
schools  at  least  once  a  month.  But  the  district  officers  have  not,  on 
an  average,  visited  them  once  in  eighteen  months!  Frequent  visits 
to  the  school  by  insoectors  and  parents,  encourage  both  teacher  and 
scholars.  The  teacner  will  pursue  his  labor  of  Jove  with  a  lighter 
heart,  and  with  increased  devotion,  feeling  that  he  has  the  counte- 
nance and  co-operation  of  the  parents  of  bis  char^.  Children,  too, 
will  be  inspired  to  redouble  their  diligence  in  climbing  the  rugged 
hill  of  science. 

A  useful  purpose  was  accomplished  by  the  Superintendent,  in  di- 
recting his  efforts  to  apply  to  the  purposes  to  which  thev  had 
been  devoted  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  the  moneys  arising  from 
fifi»8^  penalties  andforfdtttre^. 

He  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  Attorney  General,  who  re- 
plied that  the  board  oi  supervisors  had  no  power  to  remit  tines  im- 
posed by  courts  of  law,  and  that  all  money  collected  or  received  by 
the  cbunty  treasurers,  on  fines,  penalties,  or  forfeiture  of  recogni- 
zances, must  be  paid  to  the  school  inspectors,  and  by  them  invested 
in  a  township  library,  and  also  that  a  neglect  of  the  supervisor  to 
assess  the  half  mill  tax,  rendered  him  liable  for  neglect  of  oflScial 

duty. 

The  amount  of  money  apportioned  for  this  year,  was  ^22,1 13  00. 
Under  the  head  of  **  examination  of  our  sy<<tem  of  public  schools/* 
the  Superintendent  says: 

Our  system  of  education  possesses  many  admirable  features.  Any 
child  residing  within  an  organised  district  is  entitled  to  attend  the 
common  school,  whether  his  parents  are  able  to  pay  his  tuition  or 
not  The  law  also  provides  for  supplying  the  children  of  indigent 
paientB  with  such  books  as  they  may  need. 

Our  system  of  township  libraries  is  an  admirable  one,  and  is  pa^ 
lieularly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  townships  with  a  sparse  populatioo. 
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b  is  superior  to  the  dislrict  sjatan,  inauauch  as  it  enables  the 
township  to  purchase  a  greater  number  of  more  valuable  books,  to 
which,  also,  each  iadiTidttal  of  the  lownafaip  is  enabled  in  due  time 
to  hate  seoesB.  The  principal  impediment  to  the  usefulness  of  these 
fibrsries  lies  in  the  ciroumstaaoe  that  directors  are  frequently  remiss 
ia  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  For  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
thoiight  this  impediment  may  be  removed,  see  the  sequel  of  this  re« 
port 

The  total  number  of  volumes  in  all  of  the  township  and  school 
district  libraries  of  the  State  does  not  yet  equal  one*third  of  the 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  ei^teen  yesrs. 

Statutory  provision  is  also  made  for  the  establishment  of  union 
Boboolsin  eaties,  villages  and  densely  settled  townships.  In  this  man- 
ner the  advantages  of  the  comm(m  school*  snd  the  highest  order  of 
select  schools  may  be  happily  combined,  without  anjr  of  the  mischie* 
voos  consequences  resultmg  from  an  inviduous  distinction.  It  is 
lioped  that  village  generally  in  which  there  are  two  or  three  dis- 
triets,  will  avail  themselves  of  the  provision  of  the  87 th  section  of  the 
achool  law. 

Oar  University  system,  with  branches  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
is  justly  entitled  to  the  commendation  which  it  has  so  genereliy  re- 
ceived wherever  it  is  known. 

Oar  common  schools,  the  branches  of  the  UDiversity,  and  the  pa- 
rent institutioo,  are  intimately  connected.     If  properly  conducted, 
the  success  of  each  will  exert  a  healthful  influence  upon  both  of  the 
<^ers.    Each  should  hold  its  own  appropriate  place  in  our  system  of 
pnUic  instruction,  and  neither  should  attempt  to  do  the  legitimate 
work  of  another.     Our  system  will  thus  be  prosperous  and  efficient. 
Otherwise,  it  will  suffer  in  all  its  departments.     For  example,  if  a 
branch  attempts  to  do  the  appropriate  work  of  the  common  sohool, 
and  opens  wide  its  doors  for  the  reception  of  scholars  in  the  common 
EfigUsh  branches,  the  common  schools  in  the  vicinity  will  manifestly 
be  weakened,  and  sustain  sensible  loss.    The  branch  itself  will  be  in- 
jared  as  mch,  and  become  a  semi-common  school.    It  will  hence 
prepare  a  less  number  of  students  for  the  University  than  it  would 
otherwise  be  likely  to  do.     There  seems  to  be  a  deficiency  in  the  su- 
porviaion   exercised  over  our   schools — particularly  our  common 
schools.     Our  district  officers  have  each  their  particular  work  assiffu- 
ed  them.     The  duties  of  the  moderator  are  not  arduous.     His  office 
^  rather  an  honorary  one  than  otherwise.     The  assessor  is  required 
^collect  rate-bills  for  teachers'  wages,  for  which  he  is  allowed  his 
'^nlar  per  centage.    The  director  is  charged  with  more  important 
||na  responsible  duties  than  either  of  the  other  members  of  the  district 
*^nl.     It  is  his  duty  to  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  dis- 
^t,  with  the  consent  of  the  moderator  or  assessor  to  employ  a  teach* 
er,  to  call  district  meetings  under  certain  circumstances^  to  take  the 
^i^ns,  to  furnish  the  teacher  with  a  copy  of  the  same,  to  make  out 
JJI^te  bill,  and  annex  thereto  a  warrant  for  its  collection,  to  provide 
"^  necessary  appendages  for  the  school  house,  to  give  notice  of  the 
tend  meetmg,  to  draw  books  from  the  township  ubrary,  and  act  as 
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distriot  Hbnrian,  to  nuike  an  aHBiml  report,  itc,  for  all  of  vbtck  Im 
is  allowed  Dotfaing.  This  seems,  in  msny  instances,  to  operate  iajt* 
rkmslj  upon  the  sebools,  particalariy  when  we  take  into  aeeo<nnt  Ike 
ftct  that  the  man  who  is  best  qualified  to  oiBoiate  as  director,  has  Ae> 
qaently  no  personal  interest  in  the  school  This  service  is  too  ardt- 
ous  to  be  well  performed  grataitoasly.  There  are  other  duties  sIms 
that  the  director  should  perform,  which  will  be  considered  hi  part  fear 
of  this  report 

It  is  belieTed  onr  aystem  of  school  inspectors  might  be  rendered 
more  efficient,  and  at  the  same  time  less  expensive.  At  present^  s 
meeting  of  the  board  is  necessary  to  examine  teachers,  and  indeai 
to  transact  any  bnsiness.  It  takes  time  to  asaemble  the  boavd,  and 
is  also  attended  with  expense.  When  met  for  the  examiaatioa  cf 
teachers,  generally  the  person  who  is  re^rd^d  as  the  literary  mem- 
ber of  the  board,  oondnctb  the  examination  chiefly.  The  ceriiiicale 
is  made  out  and  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  board.  If  their 
action  proves  to  be  unwise,  each  member  being  a  minority,  the  re- 
sponsibility is  thrown  upon  the  other  two.  Thus,  one  man  labon, 
three  men  are  p»id  for  it,  and  nobody  is  responsible  for  what  thsy 
do. 

It  i9  respectfully  augt^sted  that  it  would  be  better  to  elect  one  in- 
spector in  each  town,  pay  him  for  what  he  does,  and  hold  him  re- 
sponsible for  it.  As  tne  board  is  now  constituted,  the  Legislatore 
have  regarded  it  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  meetings  in  a  year 
at  the  expense  of  the  township.  Thin  limitation  is  thought  b/  msBJ 
to  operate  injuriously  to  the  mtereste  of  schools. 

Complaint  is  made  of  the  general  incorrectness  of  die  reports  of 
the  county  clerks.  Less  time  also  remained  in  which  to  make  ottttbe 
annual  report  of  the  Superintendent,  than  the  law  allowed  for  coao' 
ty  clerks  to  make  out  their  report.s,  while  the  labor  of  making  it,  wtf> 
in  the  opinion  of  that  officer,  not  less  than  thirty  limes  as  much  ai 
that  of  the  clerks. 

The  Superintendent  proposed  various  modifications  of  the  school 
law;  the  two  leading  features  of  which  were  to  incorporate  into  tke 
law  the  establishment  of  common  schools,  io  wAicA  every  ckUd  of  At 
Slate  should  have  access — and  to  secure  a  more  efficient  superviaioD 
of  the  schools.  He  estimated  that  there  were  in  the  State,  at  a  mod- 
erate calculation,  15,000  children  between  the  ages  of  four  a«i 
eighteen  years,  whose  parents  did  not  reside  in  any  organized  dii- 
tricts,  and  who  were  cut  off  from  access  to  the  primary  schools,  ^ ' 
suggested,  among  others,  the  following  provisions  of  law: 

In  case  any  district  neglects  to  organise,  or  if  organised,  n^gl^ 
or  refuses  to  open  a  school,  according  to  the  nrovisions  of  l^^**^ 
the  10th  day  of  Hay,  in  any  school  year»  it  shall  be  the  dvJif  ^  ^ 
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intpector  (o  open  a  school  in  said  district*  for  three  months  at  leasts 
aodlcmger  at  nis  disoretion;  to  rent  or  provide  a  room,  in  case  the 
district  has  not  a  school  house;  to  take  the  census,  and  discharge  all 
ihe  daties  required  by  law  of  the  district  board,  and  apply  the  public 
Booey  to  which  the  district  is  entitled,  towards  defhiying  the  expense 
tf  the  school  The  residue  of  the  expense,  which  shsTl  not  exceed 
ift^  dollars,  any  one  year,  together  with  the  salary  of  the  inspector, 
while  enffsffed  in  the  discharfi;e  of  the  legitimate  duties  of  the  district 
board,  ahail  be  assessed  by  ue  supervisor  upon  the  taxable  property 
of  the  district,  to  be  collected  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same 
•oopensation  as  other  taxes,  and  to  be  drawn  on  the  order  of  the 
iMtraetor;  Provided,  That  no  school  district  shall  contain  less  than 
Meen  children  within  the  legal  ages,  unless  the  territory  of  the  dis* 
triet  shall  embrace  nine  sections,  or  its  equivalent;  And  provided  al»9. 
That  no  district  shall  contain  less  than  twent^-five  children  within 
the  legal  ages,  unless  the  territory  of  the  district  shall  embrace  four 
NdioDs,  or  its  equivalent. 

At  the  next  annual  township  meeting,  and  annually  thereafter,  one 
ichool  inspector  shall  be  elected  in  each  township  of  the  State,  who 
diall  discharge  all  the  daties  hitherto  devolving  upon  the  board  of 
sehool  inspectors. 

,  The  school  inspectors  of  every  county  shall  meet  at  the  office  of 
the  county  clerk  the  third  Mondav  in  April,  and  elect,  by  ballot,  one 
of  their  number  as  president  of  the  board.  They  shall  also  elect  a 
▼ice  president  and  corresponding  secretary.  The  county  clerk  shall 
be  n-iificio  recording  secretary  of  the  county  board  of  school  m*^ 


Directors  shall  be  allowed  a  day  for  their  services.  Their  ac- 
count shall  be  audited  at  the  annual  district  meeting,  and  paid  on  the- 
presentation  of  acerti6cate  from  the  school  inspector  signifying  that 
they  have  discharged  their  duty  and  made  their  report  according  to* 

law. 

Inspectors  shall  be  entitled  to  a  compensution  of  a  day,  for 
their  services.  Their  account  shall  be  audited  by  the  township 
board,  and  paid  on  the  presentation  of  a  certificate  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  signifying  that  they  have  discharged 
their  duty,  and  made  their  report  according  to  law.     •       •      •     • 

The  provision  of  the  78th  section  of  the  school  law  operates  inju- 
riously upon  the  interests  of  weak  districts  in  many  instances;  and 
the  propriety  of  its  repeal  is  respectfully  suggested.  The  statutes- 
define  tne  word  "montn"  to  mean  a  calendar  month,  which,  exclu- 
de of  Sundays,  is  twenty- six  days,  or  four  and  one-third  weeks.  lo- 
^ny  parts  of  the  State,  four  weeks  are,  by  common  consent,  con- 
sidered a  school  month.  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  defining- 
^  school  month  to  signify  four  weeks,  and  allow  the  teacher  to  dismiss 
"^ool  Saturday  afternoon,  without  losing  time.  This  would  be 
itterely  lending  the  sanctions  of  law  to  a  Ume  honored  usage.  A 
ftiarier,  or  three  months,  in  a  common  jschool,  would  still  be  one 
week  more  than  according  to  common  usage  it  now  is  in  our  higher 
Btttitutions  of  learning.  ^ 
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The  following  buggcsCioa  w«b  made  u>  the  Saperintendent  by  i 

botrd  of  school  inspectors,  relating  to  Libraries  in  fractioDal  dis- 

dbtiicts: 

'*The  law  appears  to  be  deficient  in  regard  to  fractional  dis^rict^ 
there  being  no  way  for  such  districts  to  obtain  their  books,  h  shonU 
be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  attach  fractional  diBtricts  to  rboie 
districts^  when  necessary,  for  library  purposes."  I  think  the  chaoge 
sqggested  would  render  the  31stsecti<m  of  the  school  law  morean- 
ple  and  equitable.  One  part  of  a  fractional  district  is  freqaentij[  sit- 
uated in  a  township  possessing  a  library,  while  the  other  part  it  is  a 
township  possessing  no  library.  Esch  psrt  of  fractional  distiidi 
might  be  attached  to  an  adjacent  whole  district*  in  the  same  torn, 
for  library  purposes;  and  the  director  of  the  whole  district  might  be 
authorised  to  draw  from  the  township  library  the  equitable  proportutt 
of  books  for  his  own  district,  and  the  fraction  attached  thereta  la 
esse  of  joint  districts,  teachers  are  sometimes  rejected  by  the  insoec- 
iors  of  one  town  in  which  a  district  is  in  part  situated,  and  saW 
quently  certi6ed  by  the  inspectors  of  the  town  in  which  the  other 
part  of  the  district  lies.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  teacher  sbooM 
receive  his  certificate  from  the  inspectors  of  the  township  to  which 
ihe  director  is  required  by  law  to  make  his  annual  report. 

The  following  means  of  increasing  the   usefulness  of  the  ]tQbIic 

schools  were  suggested  as  among  the  most  important,  viz:  Teachsbs' 

AasociATioNS — TfAcuBRs*  Institct£s — an  educational  journsl,  tnd 

female  infiueuce — and  the  organization  of  a  college  of  teachers.  Noi- 

MAL  schools  were  considered  indispensable  to  the  perfection  of  the 

system. 

"Tbachers*  Institutes/*  says  Mr.  Mayhew,  "are  teachers' 
associations  with  protracted  sessions.  Where  teachers'  institutes 
have  been  establisncd,  the  teachers  of  a  county  usually  spend  almost 
two  weeks  in  session,  fall  and  spring,  with  a  competent  principai  and 
experienced  board  of  instruction,  employed  by  a  committee  provided 
for  that  purpose.  The  several  branches  of  study  ordinarily  parsued 
in  our  common  bchools  are  reviewed;  the  different  methoas  of  in- 
struction ard  modes  of  government  are  discussed,  and  plans  are  laid 
for  concert  of  action.  Lectures  are  generally  delivered  before  these 
mstitutes  by  professional  gentlemen  and  others,  who,  from  th(  if  de- 
votion to  the  great  work  of  popular  education,  might  appropriately 
be  denominated  common  school  missionaries. 

Teachers'  institutes  are  of  recent  origin.  Thev  were  first  estab- 
lished in  New  York,  in  1843.  •  •  *  •  *  Would  it  not  be 
well  to  encourage  their  establishment  by  legislation?  1  entertain  the 
opinion,  that  if  the  State  has  925,000  to  appropriate  annuallj 
to  the  promotion  of  common  school  education,  it  would  be  produc- 
lave  of  a  greater  good  to  apply  one  or  two  thousand  dollars,  or  evea 
five  thousand  dollars,  to  assist  in  defraying  the  necessary  expense  of 
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nuwntaining  teachers'  institutes  ia  the  difierent  counties,  and  the 
idae  to  the  support  of  schools,  than  to  apply  the  whole  to  the  payment 
of  iiDqaa]i6ed  teachers,  or  even  to  those  of  ordinary  attainments." 

From  the  suggestioDB  made  by  school  inspectors,  the  propriety  ot 

placing  a  copy  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  Superintendent  into  the 

bands  of  school  inspectors  and  school  directors,  was  submitted. 

REPORT  OF  THE  REOENTS. 

The  Board  congratulated  themselves  and  the  friends  of  literature 

and  science  in  our  State,  in  view  of  the  continued  and  increased 

prosperity  of  the  University,  whose  interests  have  been  by  law  con* 

fided  to  their  management     They  pay  the  following  marked  but 

merited  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Prof.  Whiting,  whose  death  bad 

but  recently  occurred: 

In  the  death  of  Professor  Whiting,  the  University  has  sustained  a 
severe  loss.  He  had  been  with  us  from  the  beginning,  had  beea 
tboroiighly  acquainted  with  the  history,  cares,  interests  and  condition 
of  the  University;  participated  with  earnest  and  zealous  effort  in  the 
Board's  desire  to  promote  the  usefulness  of  the  institution;  and  was 
particularly  qualified  for  his  station,  not  only  by  his  classical  attain- 
iDents  and  aptness  to  tea<;h,  but  by  his  urbanity  and  gentleness  of 
manners,  by  his  knowledge  of  character  and  other  properties  which 
especially  fitted  him  to  act  the  part  of  a  governor  and  counsellor  of 
youth. 

Afourth  professor  had  been  appointed,  viz:  the  Rev.  D.  D.  Whedon, 
who  had  accepted  the  appointment,  and  was  discharging  the  duties 
of  profiessor  of  logic,  rhetoric  and  the  philosophy  of  history.  The 
innual  meetings  of  the  Regents  was  fixed  in  August:  and  the  report 
of  this  year  was  brought  down  only  to  that  period,  instead  of  De- 
cember. The  amount  of  warrants  drawn  for  the  past  year  was  re- 
ported at  t10,162  93,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  orer 
•i,00O. 

^e  board  of  visitors  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen,  vis: 

Henry  Smith,  Andrew  Harvie,  John  R.  Finley,  George  W.  Wisner, 

*ad  P.  J.  Littlejohn.    They  say: 

^^  general  the  affairs  of  the  institution  appear  to  be  well  managed, 
^  their  imm^iaie  guidance  in  competent,  safe  and  skillful  faanda. 
^  &r  as  eottld  be  judged,  the  instruction  in  the  various  branches  is 
"^^Migh  and  efficient  The  board  were  highly  pleased  with  the 
portion  of  the  examinations  witnessed,  and  consider  them  very  credi- 
ble to  the  students  themselves,  as  well  as  to  their  instructors.  la 
Y^  conduct  of  the  studies  of  the  senior  year,  especially,  the  plan  of 
^^*^^^^~     and  examination  to  a  considerable  extent  by  means  of 
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eaeays  written  bj  membens  of  ihe  class,  has  been  very  successMj 
adopted,  and  is  worthy  of  strong  coainendataon. 

It  is  a  subject  of  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  Uni- 
Tersity  is  generally  and  manifestlr  in  a  flourishing  condition,  the  num- 
ber of  students  annually  increasing,  and  every  department  bearing 
evidence  of  competency,  efficiency  and  fidelity  in  its  management; 
yet,  the  board  of  visitors  cannot  close  their  report  without  once  naoic 
calling  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities  to  a  portion  of  the  very 
able  report  of  the  visitors  in  the  year  1842,  as  contained  in  the  'joint 
documents"  of  the  legislature  for  1848,  page  377,  and  following.  The 
want  of  additional  buildings  for  the  University  is  much  more  stroogij 
felt  at  this  time  than  in  1842.  It  is  only  by  great  exertion,  and  bj 
crowding  the  rooms  to  excess,  that  the  faculty  have  been  able  to  pro- 
vide for  the  present  number  of  students  (about  seventy)  during  (he 
last  term,  and  in  the  very  probable,  nay  almost  certain  event  of  the 
increase  of  this  number,  at  the  beginning  of  the  coming  year,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  refuse  admittance  (at  least  as  residents  of  the  college 
buildings)  to  new  comers,  an  event  greatly  to  be  deprecated  by  all 
well-wishers  to  the  institution. 

Another  very  serious  evil  resulting  from  the  want  of  a  proper  edi- 
fice is  the  great  danger  of  loss  or  irremediable  injury  to  the  very  rain- 
able  specimens  of  zoology  and  botany  of  Michigan,  collected  and 
prepared  at  very  great  expense  to  the  State,  by  the  late  and  lamented 
State  Geologist,  Dr.  Houghton.  There  bein^  no  room  in  which  to 
place  these  valuable  preparations  in  natural  history,  they  remain  in  a 
state  liable  to  destruction  by  vermin,  and  in  which,  even  natural  de- 
cay can  hardly  be  averted.  It  is  believed  that  more  than  4,000  zo- 
oloffical  specimens,  and  many  thousand  specimens  of  plants  remain 
in  uiis  condition,  the  value  of  which  may  very  fairly  be  set  downis 
greater  than  the  probable  cost  of  a  chapel,  which  should  not  only 
eontain  the  rooms  requisite  for  (he  reception,  safe  keeping  and  exhi- 
bition of  this  collection,  and  the  library  and  cabinets  belonging  to  (he 
institution,  but  also  contain  the  necessary  recitation  and  lecture  rooms 
for  the  University,  thus  restoring  nearly  one-half  of  the  present 
building  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  intended,  namely,  dormitories; 
and  rendering  it  capable  of  accommodating  nearly  double  the  pres- 
ent number  of  students.  A  chemical  laboratory  building,  detached 
from  any  other,  should  also  be  erected;  its  cost  would  be  rerj  snaau* 
The  soundest  economy  wouM  be  consulted  in  the  immediate  ereotton 
of  these  buildings. 

An  increase  to  a  moderate  extent,  of  the  philosophical  and  sstro- 
nomical  apparatus  is  greatly  required;  of  the  latter,  parttcolsnT* 
ttiere  is  hardly  enouffh  to  deserve  the  name. 

The  professor  of  bmguages  recently  appointed,  had  not  aifi^ 
and  hia  duties  were  of  necessity  diacharged,  and  his  place,  so  frr  is 
poesible^  supplied  by  the  other  professors,  whose  duties,  ^^^^ 
smallness  of  the  number  of  the  faculty  of  the  instittttion,  ^rert  vr 
ready  onerous  and  severe.  If  the  resources  of  the  UnireFsity  wu 
justify  an  addition  to  the  number  of  professorships,  such  inoreasa  is 
re^ectfully  suggested — ^particularly  m  reference  to  greater  attenW 
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t»  BflSiouo  and  obatobt,  to  uqmmk  ukK0UA««8»  and  to  bsllss 
iMBTBM — branches  of  education  more  neoessarj,  perbi^,  in  dus 
oomUry  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  system  estsblished  in  almost  every  collegiate  institution  in  the 
United  States,  of  graduating  the  merit  of  the  senior  class,  and  award* 
isg  collegiate  honors  at  commencement,  seems  to  have  been 
abolished  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  board  of  visitors  can- 
not  close  this  report,  without  respectfully  su^gestinsr  a  doubt,  as  to 
the  good  results  frDOi  abandoning  the  well  tried  and  time  honored 
niode  of  exciting  emulation  amongst  the  students  in  an  institution 
like  oois.  Perhaps  the  present  system  has  not  had  a  fair  trial»  but 
oae  class  having  as  yet  taken  their  diplomas*  without  a  special  grad- 
uation; yet  it  is  believed  that  in  the  end  it  will  be  found  wise  to  re* 
store  the  old  order  of  things  in  this  respect. 

for  the  pui^se  of  a  reference  to  those  who  may  wish  to  enquire 
into  the  location  of  the  school  sections  and  the  subject  generally,  it 
nay  be  stated  that  in  the  joint  documents  for  this  year  (1846)  a  re- 
part  win  be  found  which  comprises  the  following  statements: 

The  registers  of  all  school  lands  in  Michigan. 

The  maps  of  fractional  sections. 

A  tabular  statement  of  the  townships,  with  reference  to  section  six- 
teen. 

A  tabular  statement  of  all  the  available  school  lands  of  the  lower 
penmsula. 

A  coridensed  and  tabular  statement  of  the  quantity  of  land  the 
State  is  entitled  to,  in  lieu  of  fractional  section  sixteen,  and  for  town- 
Alps  deficient. 

A  statement  of  the  same  in  detail,  and  also  letters  of  the  Commis- 
aoner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  &c.,  &c. 

From  this  document  the  following  is  extracted  as  containing  the 

result  of  the  labors  of  the  State  Geologist  and  his  corps,  and  their 

general  conclusions: 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  amount  of  school  lands  of  the  lower 
pninsula,  is  aecen  hundred  and  fijiy-nme  tfunactnd  five  kundred  and 
<Mw»  oerei,  and  d9>100KAl,  and  when,  those  of  the  upper  peninsula, 
wh  an  estimated  at  fuUy  one  half  as  much,  or  about  ihrm  Aim- 
fniand  eighiifihau»und,/our  hundred  and  iigAiy-one  aeres^  and  SI- 
1<M#,  are  added,  we  have  for  the  total  school  lands  of  the  State» 
iM  mSUont  one  kimiredand/ariy  tkausand  acree,  (1,140,000,)  whiel^ 
at  the  minimum  price,  as  fijEed  by  law,  of  fire  dollars  per  acre,  would 
frndnoe  the  sum  oifive  mUlione  and  seven  kundred  ihouiond  dollars, 
^  thai  again  at  the  legal  interest  of  seven  per  cent,  would  yield  an 
99md  ineome  4f  ihtee  hundredand  tdnefy-mnethausanddclktrs.    Al- 
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thoogh  these  lands  may  not  all  bring  the  fixed  price  of  five  MUn 
per  acre,  ye%  as  nearly  all  of  tbem  are  of  the  first  qaalitj  for  agfi- 
caltura)  purposes,  or  valuable  for  tlteir  timber  or  mineral  restmnes, 
their  product  ma^  be  anticipated  to  approximate  very  nearly  to  die 
sum  named,  and  it  must  afford  high  satisfaction  to  the  hard?  pio- 
neers who  first  reared  their  cabins  amidst  the  uncultiTated  wiMs  d 
the  ''beantifiil  Peninsula,"  and  endured  all  the  hardships  and  pms- 
tions  incident  to  new  settlements,  to  see  their  children  thus  anflf 
provided  for  in  that  great  essential  under  a  free  goyerament  rfsw 
tion;  and  the  enterprising  emigrant  from  the  eastern  States,  aom- 
tomed  to  look  upon  the  adrantages  of  school  house  and  aeademy  ■ 
more  than  counterbalancing  the  disadTantages  of  a  stabbtenisS 
and  rigorous  climate,  may  turn  with  confidence  to  Michigan,  siln- 
fied  that  from  her  prolific  and  easily  tilled  soil,  he  will  receirea 
abundant  return  for  his  labor — ^that  in  her  richly  endowed  sdwok 
and  University,  means  of  education  are  provided  for  all. 

A  resolution  of  the  Senate  was  passed  relative  to  the  geological, 
mineralogical,  zoological  and  botanical  department  of  the  Univenitf, 
in  reply  to  which,  Major  Kearsley  reported  that  the  Regents  had  aot 
had  in  their  charge  and  custody,  any  of  the  specimens  collected  for 
the  State,  except  one  full  suit  in  geology  and  mineralogy — that  Ae 
mass  of  these  collections  had  been  under  the  control  of  the  State  G^ 
ologist; — that  in  the  department  of  geology  every  specimen  had  bees 
enclosed  in  paper,  and  labelled,  and  the  hope  was  expressed,  that 
the  representatives  of  a  people  determined  to  perpetuate  the  blessiDp 
of  enlightened  freedom,  would  not  suffer  these  depositories  of  knowl* 
edge,  valuable  in  every  pursuit  and  condition  of  life,  to  be  W 
through  the  ravage  of  time,  or  their  developments  postponed  vaA 
too  late  for  the  instruction  and  self-interest  of  those  who  must  looi 
take  their  places  upon  the  theatre  of  self-government. 

In  reply  to  a  resolution  of  the  Senate^  the  same  gentleman,  in  ^ 
half  of  the  Regents,  made  the  following  statement  in  relation  to  tke 
views  of  the  Regents,  as  to  whether  the  interests  of  the  Univeni^ 
-would  be  promoted  by  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  lands; 

The  undersigned,  to  whom  the  resolution  was  transmitted,  ^ 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Board  of  RegeniB,  hsv* 
tng  consulted  with  two  others,  members  of  that  committee,  wto 
alone  reside  at  Detroit,  and  whose  views  he  could  at  this  time  obtaiii 
submits  the  following  facts  and  results,  from  the  past  history  relidvt 
to  the  legislation  upon  the  subject  of  University  lands: 

The  act  of  congress,  approved  May  5S0th,  1626,  provides  that  A$ 
secretary  of  the  treasury  oe  authorized  to  set  apart  and  reserve  frMi 
sale  a  quantity  of  land  not  exceeding  two  entire  townships,  (46,061 
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MMi)  fur  the  aie  and  ftiffNirt  of  §m  UBiTenkj  within  the  then  teni- 
iarj  ii  IfiohiffAn,  and  far  no  oUmr  tm  or  purpoi$  wkakver.  This 
my  be  tenn^  the  fandAitteotal  law  upoa  which  the  pceaent  Univer* 
aity  IB  based. 

lapunaanoe  to  this  set  of  OoagreM,  the  Meretarj  of  the  treatury 
addmsed  a  letter  to  General  Cass,  then  Ooremor  of  the  territerj 
of  liiahigan,  reqneating  him  to  designate  the  aeleelioas.  Gbvemor 
Cats  sonTened  a  meetinff  of  the  traslssa  of  the  then  existing  Uni» 
tenity  of  Mtohiffan,  and  sabntttiag  to  them  the  letter  of  the  seen* 

at  reqoeeted  diat  said  tmstees  woidd  adopt  meaaorss  for  making 
seleetions.  A  oommittee  was  aceordingly  appointodt  to  whsna 
this  matter  was  confided.  That  oomaaittee  employed  a  suitable  per- 
son, who  selected  and  rep<»ted  a  lav^  portion  of  said  two  townshipa* 
This  eommittee  subsequently  transmitted  to  GoTcmor  Gass,  then  temp 
porarily  at  Washinffton,  a  list  of  these  selections,  which  it  is  beKetred 
^r^  confirmed  by  Uie  secretary. 

Oeagress  so  far  reoognized  the  control  of  the  tmstees  of  the  for* 
■Mr  (hHTersity  of  Michigan  over  part  of  these  lands  as  to  pass  mk 
act,  s^prored  March  3, 1835,  authorising  a  committee  of  that  board 
ft»  cffer  at  public  auction,  and  to  sell  certain  selections  previondy 
Bade.  The  trustees  declining  to  sell  or  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
tbat  act,  congress,  through  the  importunity  <^  a  certain  Ohio  land 
ooaipany,  who  held  lands  in  the  vicinity,  was  induced  to  repeal  Mm 
Ml,  to  give  an^ority,  or  rather  require  said  trustees  to  sell  these 
Mme  lands  to  William  Oliver,  agent  of  said  Ohio  company,  under 
tlie  aHegation  that  the  trustees  had  made  contract  with  said  Oliver 
for  such  sale;  this  act  was  approved  March  22,  1886.  A  convey- 
UMse  was  executed  in  compliance  with  this  act,  and  thus  the  Univer^ 
sity  fund  was  divested  of  that  portion  of  land  selected,  embracing 
^  meuth  of  Swan  Creek,  upon  which  Toledo,  now  in  Ohio,  is  built, 
>Ad  where,  it  is  understood,  the  canal  terminates.  For  this  land  the 
fv^tesfi  received  about  a  section  of  land  in  that  vicinity,  and  $5,000 
in  cash.  These  lands  were  not  disposed  of  by  the  trustees  and 
^^ed  part  of  the  fund  of  the  present  University,  and  the  |5»000, 
]^  the  interest  thereon,  were  transferred  by  a  c<mimittee  of  the 
^^ard  of  trustees  to  the  treasurer  of  the  present  Board  of  Regents. 
^  next  legislation,  it  is  believed,  was  the  act  of  Congress,  approved 
2^  S3,  1836,  bein^  supplementary  to  an  act  for  the  admission  of 
Miohigan,  upon  certam  conditiona,  the  second  proposition  whereof  b 
M  fellows:  That  die  seventy-two  sections  of  luid  set  apart  and  re- 
'^'^  for  the  use  and  support  of  a  University,  dec,  are  hereby 
Sv^i^M  and  conveyed  to  the  State,  to  be  appropriated  solely  to  the 
M  and  suppcnrt  of  such  University  in  such  manner  as  the  Legida- 
^  niay  prescribe:  And  provided  also,  that  nothing  herem  con* 
^ed  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  impair  or  effect  in  any  way  the 
'V^ts  of  any  person  or  persons  claiming  any  of  said  seventy-two 
"^OQs  of  land,  under  contract  or  grant  from  said  University.  B 
^T  here  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  eonHUuUan  of  the  State  of 
-^Ugaa  hsd  been  previously  submitted  to  Congress  for  their  action^ 
(^  article  X,  section  5.)    This  act  provides — ^the  Legislature  shaU 
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Irise  meatureft  iartht  procectioo,  impto^-gf  ni,  or  other  diapositiML 
of  toch  liiods  H  hmre  been,  or  mmy  hemfWr  be  resenred  or  gnnled 
by  the  United  Stales  to  this  Sute,  lor  the  sappoii  of  a  Unireffsity; 
aad  the  funds  accruing  from  the  rents  or  sale  of  such  lands*  or  firom . 
aaj  other  source  for  the  purpose  aforesaid*  shall  be  and  remain  a 
permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  said  Unirenitj,  with  such  6fwwcto 
as  the  public  convenience  may  hereafter  demand  for  the  promotion 
of  literature,  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  may  be  anthorised  by  the 
terms  of  such  grant.     And  it  shall  be  the   duly  of  the  Legialatarev 
as  soon  as  may  be,  to  proiide  effectual  means  for  the  impiovement 
ami  permanent  security  of  the  funds  of  said  University.     How  far 
the  terms  of  the  constitution  relative  to  tranches  conflict  with  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  subsequent  act  of  Congress,  limiting  the  grant  '*sokly 
to  the  use  and  support  of  a  University/'  is  left  for  others  to  diaouaB, 
deliberate  and  determine.  *  *  » 

By  reference  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pvh- 
lie  Instruction,  embracing  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  to  him, 
mwch  important  information  may  be  obtained,  as  well  as  admonition 
gleaned  from  past  legislatioa 

The  Superintendent,  under  date  of  Dec.  27th,  1837,  (see  House 
Document  No.  6,  dated  January  9th,  183S,)  shows  that  the  inierui 
which  fell  due  and  was  payable  in  July  and  August,  1838,  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  S10,8S1  32;  the  Legislature,  however,  of  1838,  relkred 
the  debtors  of  ibis  interest  fund,  and  notwithstanding  the  large  amoont 
of  sales  since  that  period,  there  has  never  been  paid  as  large  a  sum 
for  interest  in  any  one  year  since. 

It  may  be  said  that  interest  would  not  have  been  paid;  but  the  only 
answer  that  can  be  given  to  this,  is,  that  the  Legislature  did  not  allow 
time  to  prove  the  pobiiive  of  this  negation.  Six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  acres  of  University  land  were  sold  prior  to  27  th 
December,  1837,  at  an  average  price  of  $22  85^  per  acre.  In  the 
year  ending  December  31st,  183b,  627.72  acres  were  sold  at  an  av- 
erage price  of  ^20  *29  per  acre,  showing  manifestly  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  1838,  releasing  lands  upon  which  there  were  settlers  and 
improvements,  on  favorable  conditions,  held  out  the  expectation  and 
cherished  the  hope  of  others  that  some  more  favorable  terms  would 
be  thereafter  provided  for  them.  In  both  the  years  1S37  and  1838, 
it  will  be  observed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  minimum  price,  tHO 
fer  acre,  subsequently  deemed  so  extravagantly  high,  all  the  Univer- 
sity land  offered  at  auction,  brought  an  average  above  that  minimum. 
Notwithstanding  the  diminished  sales  for  1638,  we  find  by  the  rep(»i 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  that  interest  amounting 
to  t9, 1 7 1  42,  had  been  actually  paid  by  purchasers,  and  the  further 
sum  of  $2,000  or  $3,000  more,  was  by  him  expected  to  be  pmd  as 
interest  for  that  year. 

1839.  By  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  for  this  year,  it  appears 
that,  although  the  total  amount,  being  ten  per  cent,  instalments,  paid 
ns  principal,  was  only  $1,607  90,  vet  the  interest  paid  that  year  was 
16,402  91. 
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1840.  During  this  year  the  duperinlendent  reports  only  43.70 
acres  sold,  and  $763  61  as  interest.  To  account  for  this  extraordi- 
nary dinainution  as  well  in  sales  as  in  receipt  of  interest  d«e,  it  mar 
be  well  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  acts  of  March  25th  and  March 
36th,  1840.  From  the  provisions  of  these  acts,  purchasers  wer«iB* 
dnoed  to  defer  further  payment,  under  the  expectation  that  their  in- 
terested petitions  and  applications  for  relief  would  he  granted;  nor 
were  they  disappointed  in  their  calculations,  as  appears  by  the  enaeU 
meat  of  1841,  by  which  University  lands  were  reduced  to  $16  per 
acre,  and  interest  reduced  in  like  proportion. 

To  advert  to  the  several  and  various  provisions  of  the  continued 
annual  legislation  on  this  subject  from  lH37to  1844  inclusive,  would 
swell  this  communication,  and  render  it  alike  tedious  to  the  writer  and 
the  Senate.  It  may,  therefore,  suffice  to  remark,  that  the  continued 
le^slation  has  most  naturally  induced  and  encouraged  continued  ap- 
plication on  the  part  of  individuals  interested  for  relief.  In  the  opiniott 
of  the  undersigned,  this  legislation  has  been  not  only  inexpedient  but 
uffttst.  Inexpedient,  because  thereby  purchasers  have  been  induced 
to  postpone  payment  agreeably  to  tneir  contracts  with  the  State, 
and  thus  introducing  by  the  example  a  like  disregard  to  punctualttj 
in  the  observance  of  contracts  between  individuals.  Unjust,  because 
the  Board  of  Regents  make  contracts  with  professors  and  principals 
of  branches,  relying  upon  existing  provisions  of  law  to  furnish  the 
aieans  for  fulfilling  on  their  part. 

But  another  act  is  passed — a  new  provision  introduced — perhaps 
the  payment  of  interest  deferred — and  thus,  the  professor  with  his 
family,  is  turned  out,  if  not  to  starve,  certainly  with  sufficient  cause 
to  complain  of  gross  injustice  somewhere.  Men  qualified  for  the 
chair  of  a  professor  in  the  University,  who  have  devoted  as  well  the 
elastic  energies  of  youth,  as  the  matured  development  of  the  judgment 
utd  understanding,  in  the  pursuit  of  science  and  intellectual  attain- 
Baent,  are  rarely  equal  to  a  successful  combat  with  the  vicissitudes  of 
a  mercurial  life.  Possessing  the  "ingenii  benigna  vena/^  they  are 
WBtent  with  a  comparatively  small  pecuniary  reward,  even  a  bare 
tofficiency  to  meet  the  frugal  and  necessary  demands  of  life.  Jus- 
tice demands  that  this  should  be  certain,  and  specially  does  she  ex- 
pect at  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  honorable  and  enlightened 
^men  that  this  just  compensation  should  not  be  dependent  upon  a 
contingency  so  vacillating  and  temporary  as  annual  enactments. 

Sed  iios  immeiisuui  spstitH  confecimus  a^qnor, 
Et  jsiD  teinpiis  equum  fumantia  solvere  collo. 

Yet  the  undersigned  cannot  close  without  remarking,  that  owing 
|othe  Legislative  enactment  prior  to  1844,  the  Board  of  Regents, 
in  the  early  part  of  that  year,  were  so  far  as  within  their  means  or 
power  of  redress,  inextricably  involved  in  financial  embarrussment 
Recourse  was  had  to  the  only  source  competent  to  relieve,  the  Legis- 
lature— representatives  worthy  of  their  free  and  intelligent  constitu- 
ents. That  Legislature  more  than  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Regents, 
^  the  act  for  the  relief  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  approved 
March  Uth,  1844.     This  act,  while  it  enabled  the  Regents  to  meet 
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their  eomncu  with  processors  and  oiherts,  and  ih«u  saved  the  profas- 
■on  Irom  great  difienlty,  and  the  Regents  from  hankmpicy,  avoided 
the  train  of  eTils  consequent  apon  the  great  precedent^  the  goienl 
bankrupt  law  of  Congress.  A  repetition  of  either  law  would  bt 
eaknitous  and  uncalled  for.  The  act  of  February  28th,  1844,  ]h»- 
Tides  for  the  receipt  of  State  Treasury  notes  and  warrants  beaiing 
interest  in  payment  of  principal  on  purchases  of  Unirersity  landik 
and  had  the  two^fold  heneficisl  effect  upon  the  purchaser  and  thi 
University — of  enabling  the  former  to  pay,  if  he  so  elected^  the  en- 
tire  debt  due  by  him,  and  secured  to  the  latter  the  pajment  of  tlit 
interest  thereon.  The  same  set  had  the  further  indirect  effect  t» 
leaaen  (he  price  of  University  lands,  and  yet  not  detract  (mm  tht 
aoMmnt  of  the  interest  fund.  Upon  careful  enquiry,  it  mmj  be  li- 
SMoed,  beyond  contradicdoo.  that  the  cask  price  of  University  lands 
during  the  year  1 845,  did  not  eiceed  5-8  of  $12— that  is  97  50  per 
acre. 

A  review  of  past  legislation  and  its  effects,  must  convince  thai  It- 
Ipslation,  whether  for  bank  charters  or  for  other  individual  and  sin- 
later  objects,  does  not  promote;  tha  genera]  public  welfare.  Evary 
act  relating  to  a  trust  so  highly  beneficial  ana  so  sacred  as  the  canst 
of  education,  it  is  hoped  will  be  approached  with  the  greatest  cireua- 
spection,  and  will  be  consummated  only  afler  the  assiduous  delibera- 
tion recommended  in  the  accomplishment  of  another  object — 

Noctuma  venate  uianu,  vemate  diuroa. 

From  the  best  sources  of  information,  of  gt^ntlemen  whose  judg- 
ment may  be  confided  in,  it  is  estimated,  that  internal  improvemoit 
warrants,  bearing  interest,  will  probably,  for  the  current  year,  not 
command  beyond  seventy-five  cents  in  ca»h,  for  the  dollar;  it  fol* 
lows  that  University  lands  may  b«  purchased,  in  cash,  for  nine  dol- 
lars per  acre.  The  experience  of  the  past  sufficiently  demonstratts 
that  reduction  in  the  price  of  University  lands,  where  these  lands  an 
designed  only  for  agricultural  purposes,  cannot  greatly  increase  tht 
sales,  unless  indeed  the  reduction  should  be  such  as  to  bring  these 
lands  into  competition  with  those  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  non- 
resident land  holder.  But  such  a  policy,  all  will  agree,  would  bt 
auicida],  alike  to  the  University  and  to  every  benefit  anticipated  from 
its  present  fund  If  the  Regents  of  the  University  be  permitted  to 
rely  upon  the  resources  now  provided  by  law,  and  those  provisioDS 
be  complied  with  by  purchasers,  which  it  is  confidently  thought  they 
will  do,  if  no  hope  is  extended  to  them  of  future  enactments  for  their 
special  and  individual  benefit,  the  Regents,  having,  as  is  hoped* 
profited  by  their  past  errors,  will  take  care  to  limit  their  apj^ropria- 
tions  to  their  receipts,  and  thus  the  necessity  of  a  sale  of  Universitf 
lands,  beyond  the  exigencies  of  ordinary  increase  of  population  in 
this  State,  and  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  only  be  obviated.  Thus, 
this  munificent  fund,  while  it  shall  furnish  the  means  for  educati^ 
the  youth  of  our  State,  who,  at  present,  may  appreciate  its  benefits 
and  desire  to  participate  them,  may  be  handed  over  unimpaired  to 
endless  generations  of  the  sons  of  MichigsD. 
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Believing  that  the  Board  of  Regents,  if  convened,  would  accord 
in  senUment  with  the  foregoinff,  howmuchsoever  they  might  have 
regretted  that  it  could  not  have  been  placed  in  abler  handn  for  diges- 
tion and  arrangement;  the  undersigned,  with  those  whom  he  has  op- 
portunitj  to  consult,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  reduction  of  the  price 
of  University  lands  is  at  this  time  inexpedient,  and  would  result  in 
(he  lasting  diminution  of  the  fund. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  and  having  the  best  interests  of  that  State 
in  view,  in  which,  for  weal  or  woe,  he  anticipates  the  residence  of 
his  descendants — he  closes  with  the  liberty  ot  repeating  the  admoni- 
tion: 

Pftrce— Btimalu;  et  fortius  utere  Ions, 
medio  totimmtts  ibis. 

This  year,  Adrian  Seminary  was  incorporated,  also  the  Clinton  In- 
stitute; (he  charter  of  Michigan  Central  College,  at  Spring  Arbor, 
amended;  the  Owosso  Literary  Institute  incorporated  and  the  Yer- 
montvUIe  Academical  Association;  the  law  relating  to  the  Board  of 
eductaion  of  the  city  o(  Detroit  amended;  an  act  was  passed  provid- 
ing that  the  various  specimens  pertaining  to  mineralogy,  zoology, 
botany,  and  all  other  specimens  pertaining  to  natural  histoiy, 
be  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  University  and  its  branches;  and  by  a 
wbsequent  joint  resolution  they  were  authorized  to  take  possession 
of  them,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  properly  arranged  into  perfect  suits 
(and  fractional  suits)  and  report  the  number,  quality,  character  and 
oondition  thereof  to  the  Legislature,  and  to  exchange  specimens  (in 
case  there  were  over  ten  suits)  with  any  other  government,  institution 
or  individuals. 

The  pRiMARv  School  Law  was  amended  by  adding  a  provision 
that  the  district  board  should  not  in  any^case  build  a  brick  or  stone 
school  house  upon  any  site,  without  having  obtained  a  title  in  fee,  or 
a  lease  of  ninety-nine  years;  and  should  not  build  a  frame  school 
hsuse  for  wh\ch  they  had  not  the  title  in  fee  or  a  lease  for  fifiy 
years,  without  reserving  the  privilege  of  removing  the  house,  4c. 
The  school  laws  were  revised  as  they  are  found  in  the  revised  stat- 
es of  1846.  They  were  changed  in  several  important  particulars. 
The  revised  law  allowed  every  white  male  inhabitant  of  the  agt  of 
twenty-one  years  residing  in  the  distrist,  liable  to  pay  a  school  dis« 
ttiot  tax,  to  vote  at  any  district  meeting.  The  previous  law  gave  &e 
ii||ht  to  any  person  to  vote,  if  he  was  liable  to  pay  a  school  tax, 
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without  contining  ii  to  the  liislrlct;  ii  provided  that  whenever  a  dis- 
trict was  without  officers,  or  neglected  or  refused  lo  hold  two  sue- 
cessivo  annual  meetings,  the  district  was  dissolved.  It  did  make  the 
request  of  five  legal  voters  necessary  to  call  a  special  meeting.  The 
code  reported  provided  fov  the  enufneraiion  of  diildren  at  the  coumt^ 
poor  houses^  in  taking  the  census  of  the  district,  but  the  Legislature 
struck  out  the  provision.  The  clause  authorizing  the  raising  of  the 
^^y  cent  tax,  was  not  in  the  reported  code,  but  was  re-established 
by  the  Legislature. 


EXTRACT  FUOM  THE    MESSAliE  OF  GOV.   FELCU. 

The  total  amount  of  money  distributed  among  the  several  town- 
ships, during  the  year,  for  the  support  of  primary  schools,  is  ^27,* 
925  7^,  beio^  thirty-one  cents  to  every  cmld  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eigoteen  years,  and  exceeding  the  amount  of  last  year's 
distribution,  by  the  sum  of  $5,812  72.  The  number  of  scholars  in 
the  State,  between  the  ages  last  mentioned,  is  reported  at  97,658. 
The  whole  number  of  children  that  have  attended  the  common 
schools  during  the  year  is  77,807.  This  number  is  greater  by 
7,037  than  during  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  volumes  in 
the  township  libraries  in  the  State,  are,  according  to  the  retuni8» 
86,998 

The  laws  on  the  subject  of  common  schools,  it  is  believed,  are 
such,  when  faithfully  executed,  as  generally  to  secure,  in  a  manner 
highly  satisfactory,  the  great  interests  of  education. 

The  chief  obstacles  to  the  realization  of  all  the  benefits  of  oar  no- 
ble school  system,  are  found  in  the  want  of  punctual  attendance  on 
the  part  of  scholars,  and  deficiency  jn  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 
To  correct  the  former,  rests  principally  with  parents  and  guardiaoB. 
The  latter  is  an  evil,  deplorable  in  its  consequences,  and  difficult  of 
correction.  Voluntary  associations  of  teachers  for  mutual  instmc* 
tion,  have  given  an  earnest  of  much  improvement  in  this  respect 
In  several  of  the  States,  Normal  schools,  having  for  their  object  the 
qaalification  of  instructors  for  the  great  work  of  education,  have  been 
mtered  by  private  munificence  and  legislative  aid,  and  have  been 
attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  Teaching,  itself  an  art,  is 
properly  made  a  subject  of  instruction.  The  mission  of  the  teacher 
demands  high  qualifications.  As  the  object  of  bis  profession  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  so  his  employment  should  be  considered 
most  honorable,  and  his  efforts  be  seconded  by  every  friend  of  the 
rinng  generation.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  what  method,  if  any  of  a  pub- 
lic character,  should  be  adopted  to  raise  the  s'andard  of  excelknee 
in  this  important  department,  but  I  cannot  refram  from  recommend- 
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ingiL  to  your  consideration  as  a  subject  in  wkich  the  interests  ol  tk% 
public  are  deeply  involved. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  is  seventy. 
The  Faculty  consists  of  sev<;n  professors.  By  the  assiduous  labors 
of  all  connected  with  the  several  departments  of  instruction,  the  ad- 
vantages pertaining  to  education  m  the  higher  departments  of  litera- 
ture, the  arts  and  the  sciences,  have  been  enjoyed  to  a  degree  highly 
creditable  to  the  State  and  useful  to  the  community.  The  rare  ex- 
ample of  the  principle  of  free  schools  applied  to  an  institution  of 
the  highest  order,  is  here  presented.  Without  charge  for  tuition, 
every  citizen  of  the  State  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  a  Uberal  edu- 
cation. 

The  nett  proceeds  of  the  University  fund,  applicable  to  the  sup- 
port  of  the  mstitution,  have  been,  during  the  year,  87,993  02. 

RRPORT  or  SUPERINTSNDXNT. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  announced  that  within 
the  last  year  he  had  made  an  educational  tour  through  eighteen 
counUes  of  the  State,  embracing  chiefly  the  more  noithem  organised 
counties,  and  had  delivered  lectures,  attended  public  meetings,  par- 
ticipated in  public  discussions  and  co-operated  with  the  friends  of  ed- 
ucation in  every  possible  manner.  The  result  of  his  convicti<xi8^ 
derived  from  these  labors,  was  that  "we  might  reasonably  hope  to 
achieve  what  had  been  accomplished  in  other  States,  and  more;  and 
that  all  we  had  to  do,  was  to  adapt  the  means  to  the  end  and  diffi- 
culties would  disappear,  and  ere  long  our  brightest  hopes  be  real- 
ised." 

The  formation  of  the  first  Txaohbrs'  Associatiost  was  announeed 

under  his  auspices,  being  in  Lenawee  county.     Another  was  formed 

in  the  county  of  Macomb.     A  Teachers'  Institute,  the  first  held 

in  the  State,  was  held  in  the  county  of  Jackson,  under  the  auspices 

of  the  Jackson  County  Teachers'  Association,  at  which  about  thirty 

teachers  attended.    He  recommended,  in  order  to  awaken  a  more 

general  interest  among  all  classes  of  citizens,  and  lead  them  to  feel 

the  necessity  of  improving  the  primary  schools,  the  formation  of 

county  educational  societies,  the  object  of  which  he  explained  to  be, 

to  awaken  the  community  to  a  sense  of  the  real  condition  of  the 

schools,  and  to  point  them  to  the  means  of  removing  the  great  and 

duming  evils  that  existed,  and  to  the  meana  of  improvement  in  tli6 

"c^ook    All  the  organized  counties  of  the  State  were  visitei  by  him 

with  the  exception  of  four,  and  these  he  proposed  to  visit  during  the 
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vitttor.    In  most  instances,  the  result  of  tliese  visitelimis  w«^  ibe 
organization  of  county  societies.    Of  these,  he  says: 

In  many  of  the  counties  auxiliary  town  societies  have  been  organ- 
iaed  in  most  of  the  towns,  and  in  some  counties,  in  all  of  them.  Al- 
though in  a  few  instances  there  has  been  much  to  discourage,  no 
proper  notice  of  the  proposed  meetings  having  been  given,  and  bo 
suitable  arrangements  having  been  made;  in  short,  nobody  appearing 
to  be  interested  in  the  subject,  yet  in  the  majority  of  oases  it  hss 
been  iar  otherwbe.  In  several  instances  I  have  been  greatly  en- 
couraged, finding  many  worthy  citizens  ready  to  co*operate  in  (his 
work,  and  disposed  to  second  any  efforts  that  might  be  proposed  for 
Uie  improvement  of  teachers  and  schools.  All  we  want  is  to  hare 
community  awake  to  the  mterests  of  this  subject  and  possess  a  seal 
that  is  according  to  knowledge,  and  the  work  is  half  accomplished. 
It  should  not  be  disguised  that  for  want  of  this  interest  some  of  these 
societies  have  not  held  a  r^ular  meeting  since  their  organisslMHi. 
This  will  generally  be  the  case  where  too  much  reliance  is  placed 
upon  foreign  aid.  Their  permanency  and  usefulness  must  depend 
upon  the  activity,  zeal  and  discretion  of  the  friends  of  education  in 
the  different  counties.  •  *  « 

Public  attention,  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  seems  to  be  somewhat 
awakened  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  common  schools.  Many 
causes  have  tended  to  bring  about  this  desirable  state  of  things. 
The  work  of  reform,  however,  has  scarcely  commenced.  These  so- 
cieties should  continue  to  hold  frequent  meetings,  and  thus  keep  die 
subject  before  the  people.  By  this  means  the  growing  interest  will 
continue  to  increase,  and  a  better  organization  of  our  schools,  and  a 
fleneral  improvement  in  all  that  pertains  to  them  will  be  the  resalt 
It  has  been  speeially  mtifyin^  to  see  not  only  clers^men,  but  mem- 
bers of  all  the  learned  professions,  and  men  in  public  life,  in  attend- 
ance at  a  great  majority  of  the  educational  meetings  I  have  attended. 
And  not  only  to  see  them  there,  but  to  see  them,  in  many  instances, 
actively  at  work  with  their  fellow  citizens  in  a  cause  upon  which  dc* 
dend  more,  perhaps,  than  upon  all  other  causes  combined,  tbeim- 
provement  and  permanency  of  our  domestic,  social  and  political 
matitutions. 

Among  the  causes  which  had  contributed  to  advance  the  subject 

of  education,  the  Superintendent  mentioned  particularly  the  iKnt- 

BNCK  OF  THB  Press.     Thc  propriety  of  establishing  an  educational 

journal  was  again  suggested.     Of  this,  the  Superintendent  says: 

Should  such  a  periodical  be  issued  monthly,  or  only  quarterly, 
and  be  forwarded  officially  to  the  school  inspectors  of  every  tows  in 
the  State,  or  to  every  director  of  a  school  district  to  be  by  them  pre* 
served  nmoug  the  papers  of  their  office  and  transmitted  to  their  sac- 
oeasors,  with  mstrucuons  to  have  them  bound  at  the  eiui  of  bbe  year 
and  placed  into  the  township  libraries  for  general  circulation,  I  hare 
no  doubt  it  would  soon  be  regarded  a  very  profitable  invesUneot. 
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TUt  wottld  opca  a  ready  means  of  communication  between  the  head 
of  die  school  department  and  the  county,  township  and  district  ofl&- 
cert,  whereas  we  have  now  to  rely  solely  upon  a  laborious  corres- 
pondence and  the  issue  of  circulars.  With  our  school  law  as  it  now 
ttf  should  a  journal  be  published  devoted  exclusively  to  the  cause  of 
education,  as  has  been  proposed  by  an  association  of  two  or  three 
individuals,  it  must  depend  solely  upon  individual  subsciiption  for 
support,  like  any  other  periodical.  With  the  apathy  on  this  subject 
which  is  everywhere  too  manifest,  we  could  hardly  hope  for  the  con- 
fiinuance  of  such  a  journal  should  its  publication  be  commenced. 
Bat  even  should  it  be  sustained  it  could  not  be  relied  upon  as  a  me* 
liiin  of  official  c(Nnmnnication,  unless  brought  so  far  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Legislature  as  to  insure  its  regular  receipt  by  scnool 
iaapectors. 

STATISTICAL  INFORMATION. 

The  report  says: 

The  number  of  scholars  reported  within  the  legal  ages,  ^between 
4  and  18,)  is  97,658,  or  7,652  more  than  were  reported  last  year. 
Twenty-one  more  towns  have  reported  this  year  than  did  last,  and 
1^7  more  districts;  the  entire  number  of  districts  reporting  the  pres« 
ent  year,  being  2,'272.  The  whole  number  of  children  that  have  at- 
tended primary  or  common  schools  during  the  year  is  77,807,  or 
7,037  more  than  attended  the  preceding  year.  Two  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  sixty-three  male  teachers,  (26  less  than  last  year,}  have 
been  employed  at  an  average  compensation  of  9l2  71  per  month, 
exclusive  of  board,  being  73  cents  more  than  was  paid  the  preceed- 
ingyear;  4,336  female  teachers,  (108  more  than  last  year,)  have 
been  employed  at  an  average  compensation  of  95  .36  per  month,  ex- 
clasive  of  board,  the  same  being  twelve  cents  more  than  was  paid 
last  year.  The  average  number  of  months  schools  have  been  taught 
by  qualified  teachers  is  five,  the  same  as  reported  last  year. 

Last  year  the  primary  school  interest  fund  apportioned  among  the 
several  counties  and  towns  of  the  State  was  $22,113  00,  the  same 
beiDg28  cents  to  every  child  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  years. 
The  amount  apportioned  the  present  year  is  $27,025  72,  or  31  cents 
to  every  child  within  the  legal  ages,  the  same  being  $5,812  72  more 
than  the  amount  apportioned  last  year. 

The  late  tabular  returns  show  a  large  increase  alike  in  the  num- 
ber of  township  libraries,  the  number  of  volumes  they  contain,  and 
the  number  of  districts  that  draw  regularly  therefrom.  According 
*o  the  returns  received  at  this  office,  last  year  there  were  only  208 
township  libraries  of  the  State.  Two  hundred  and  seventy  tw6  are 
feportea  the  present  year,  showing  an  increase  of  69.  The  last 
year's  report  represents  that  there  were  24,905  volumes  in  said  li- 
brwies.  Accoraing  to  the  report  for  the  current  year  there  are 
M»088,  showing  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent  These  books 
tte  circulated  and  read  in  230  more  school  mstricts  the  current  year 
ttaii  they  were  the  preceding  one.         •  »  • 
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The  law  has  for  sever ril  years  made  it  the  duty  of  iht*  Supervisor 
to  assess  a  half  mill  tax  upon  each  dollar  of  the  taxable  property  of 
his  township  for  the  purchase  of  a  township  library,  a  portion  of 
which  tax  may,  when  certain  conditions  are  complied  with,  be  applied 
to  the  support  of  schools.  This  tax  has  been  raised  in-  only  220  of 
the  4'20  town**  from  which  reports  have  been  received,  a  fraction  more 
than  one  half  of  the  entire  number. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  provides  that  **the  clear  proceeds  of 
all  fines  assessed  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  the  penal 
laws,  shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  support  of  said  libraries." 
Inconsequence  of  a  misapplication  of  these  tines,  the  Legislature, in 
1844.  passed  "an  act  to  provide  more  effectually  for  the  completioB 
and  disposition  of  iincs,  penalties  and  forfeitures  of  recognizances." 

Notwithstanding  the  passa^rc  of  this  act  there  are  360  townships 
which  have  received  n  thin^  from  this  source  for  libraries,  and  only 
46  that  have.  Lc^nawee,  Oakland  and  Washtenaw,  are  the  only 
counties  th:it  report  any  receipts  in  more  than  four  towns,  and  neither 
of  these  counties  reports  receipts  in  one  half  of  their  towns,  when 
these  moneys  should  bi;  distributed  equally  among  them  all. 

The  recommendations  made  in  the  report  of  the  previous  year 
were  renewed,  and  especially  as  to  that  portion  which  proposed  the 
election  of  only  one  school  inspector,  in  each  township,  and  the  sys- 
tern  of  county  and  town  superintendents.  Maternal  co-operation  was 
invoked,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  immediate  wants  of  deati* 
tute  children,  and  co-operating  with  teachers,  encouraging  scholars, 
iSrc.  Common  school  celebrations  were  held,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Superintendent,  were  the  means  of  much  good.  It  was  alao 
deemed,  thus  far,  to  be  impracti  jable  to  do  much  in  this  State,  in  the 
formation  of  Teachers'  Associations,  or  the  establishment  of 
TxAcnsRs'  Institutes,  for  general  reasons,  alluded  to  in  his  report, 
yet,  he  observes  that  much  had  been  accomplished  by  the  extensiTe 
organization  of  educational  societies,  a  deeper  and  more  genera)  in- 
terest awakened,  not  only  with  teachers,  but  among  all  classes  of  cit- 
izens. 

The  main  design  of  teachers'  institutes,  the  Superintendent  states, 
was  to  impart  professional  instruction;  to  consider  and  discuss  the 
best  means  of  interesting  and  governing  children  in  our  primary 
schools,  and  the  most  approved  and  successful  methods  of  impartmg 
instruction  in  the  several  branches  of  study  ordinarily  pursued  there* 
b;  and  he  entertained  the  conviction,  that  with  the  interest  already 
begotten,  bhould  a  series  of  institutes,  five  or  six  in  number,  be  held 
in  dififerent  parts  of  the  Stale,  they  would  be  well  sustained,  numer- 
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ously  attended,  and  proYu  highly  beneficial  in  their  influence.  The 
organization  of  a  State  educational  society  was  urged.  The  Iriends 
of  education  had  met  at  Chicago  and  organized  the  North  West- 
ern Educational  SociETY,  the  design  of  which  was  to  embrace  in 
its  operations  the  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin and  Iowa,  and  such  other  States  as  naight  be  represented. 

The  Superintendent  announces  that  during  the  past  year,  Uniok 
ScBooLs  had  been  organized  in  several  villages,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces, large  and  commodious  school  houses  had  been  erected,  which 
constituted  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  village.  He  speaks  of  this 
form  of  common  school  organization  as  admirably  adapted  to  villa- 
ges and  densely  settled  neighborhoods;  that  they  combined,  when 
properly  conducted »  all  the  advantages  of  the  ordinary  primary  school 
snd  the  academy  for  young  gentlemen  and  the  seminary  for  young 
ladies.  i 

To  the  statistical  tables  attached  to  his  report,  the  Superintendent 
prepared  notes  which  developed  the  facts  that  the  returns  of  school 
officers,  and  reports  of  county  clerks,  were  incorrect  in  many  or  all 
of  the  most  important  particulars.  Columns  were  not  footed,  or  er- 
roneously footed,  requiring  great  labor  in  re-examination ;  averages 
were  incorrectly  given,  or  not  given  at  all;  important  portions  of  the 
scbool  blanks  were  not  filled;  in  many  instances  reports  from  coun- 
^  were  so  erroneous  or  unintelligible  that  they  had  to  be  returned;. 
Sectors  from  fractional  districts  made  reports  wrongfully,  showing 
iQ  short  that  the  school  returns  were  in  almost  all  cases  so  inaccu- 
i^ly  made  out  that  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  general  conclu- 
sions with  any  degree  of  correctness  or  justice. 

NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  REGENTS. 

During  the  past  year,  Rev.  J.  Holmes  Agnew  had  been  appointed 
professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  in  the  place  of  Rev.  Jo- 
Kph  Whiting,  deceased.  Doctor  Silas  H.  Douglass,  professor  of 
chemistry,  and  C.  Fasquelle,  of  modem  languages.  The  tlOO,00(^ 
<l6bt  had  been  reduced  966,150,  and  the  resources  of  the  interest 
^  had  been  adequate  to  meet  the  current  demands  on  the  treasury 
of  the  University. 

The  Regents  in  their  report,  which  is  short,  express  the  hope 
wfttthe  system  relative  to  the  University  fund,  may  be  considered 
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;a6  permaDcntly  %>ctUcd»  and  ihat  future  legislation  ma?  not  igai& 
-diftturb  the  finances,  upon  which  alone  they  must  rely  for  the  id- 
yanoement  of  that  literature  designed  by  the  original  grant  of  Gob- 
gress. 

BRAhXH£S. 

There  were  this  year  reports  from  four  branches,  vis:  those  it 
White  Pigeon,  Romeo,  Kalamazoo  and  Tecumseh,  in  which  wen 
287  scholars,  126  of  which  were  females. 

REPORT  OP  VISITORS. 

The  report  of  this  board,  consisting  of  the  following  gentleiM 
riz:  Rev.  James  Inglis,  Hons.  Charles  Noble,  Wm.  T.  Howell,  Sib- 
'Uel  W.  Dexter,  and  Samuel  Denton,  was  as  follows: 

The  board  of  visitors  appointed  by  you  for  the  current  year,  pie- 
sent  their  report  with  mucn  satisfaction,  in  view  of  the  whde  ciicHi* 
stances  and  prospects  of  the  University.  In  particular,  the  eflidei- 
cy  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  students, 
are  such  as  to  inspire  public  confidence  and  courage — ^high  hopes  of 
the  future  standing  of  the  institution.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Bond 
of  Regents,  and  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  friends  of  leanung 
and  education,  that  in  every  appointment,  professors  have  been  l^ 
'Cured  so  well  qualified,  and  so  well  disposed  to  foster  its  infant  in- 
terests. The  zeal  and  devotion  of  its  early  professors  to  the  pro- 
motion of  these  interests,  demand  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the  public.  Since  the  last  board  of  visitors  reported,  two  members 
of  the  present  Faculty  have  entered  upon  their  important  functioDS. 
One,  the  successor  of  the  Umented  professor  Whiting,  andtheotfatfi 
a  prafessor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric;  both  eminently  qualified  to  cmr 
out  the  objects  of  the  University. 

A  variety  of  circumstances  prevented  a  majority  of  the  boird 
from  being  present  during  the  whole  of  the  mmute  and  thoro^gji 
-examination  which  preceded  the  last  commencement.  Sofiirisit 
can  be  reported  upon,  it  was  satisfactory.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  in  the  .circumstances  in  which  students  are  here  collected,  the 
studies  of  the  several  classes  should  be  of  so  advanced  a  character 
aa  those  of  corresponding  classes  in  older  institutions.  But  in  near- 
ly every  class,  the  examination  gave  evidence  of  a  thoroughness  and 
exactness  of  teaching,  which  would  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of 
any  college.  It  is  important  to  notice,  that  one  of  the  greatest  (b* 
4uivaiitaffes  under  which  these  classes  seem  to  labor,  is  the  great  ra- 
riety  and  inequality  of  attainments  with  which  students  enter.  The 
consequences  of  this  were  apperent  during  the  examination  in  al- 
most eveiT  department  of  study.  Doubtless  it  will,  for  some  tiflK 
be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  maintain  a  hish  standard  of  ad- 
taission  to  an  institution  circumstanced  as  this  is,  but  the  importance 
of  a  more  thorough  preparatory  course  ought  to  be  kept  before  the 
pabHc.    A  more  liberal  encouragement  of  public  schools  and  acad* 
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emiea  of  the  higher  order  is  demanded,  and  probably  a  revival'  and 
reiofcrcement  of  the  branches  would  prove  the  most  effectual  means 
of  Dromoting  this  objecU  A  comparison  of  the  qualificatioot  of 
stodents  at  present  in  the  University,  would  afford,  unequivocal  t«s- 
timony  to  the  past  utility  of  this  part  of  our  University  system. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  omit  to  express  the  gratification  with  which 
the  commencement  exercises  were  witnessed.  The  large  attendance 
of  citizens — many  of  them  from  distant  parts  of  the  State — ^gave 
eDcoura^ng  evidence  of  a  growing  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
University;  and  there  was  probably  not  an  individual  of  the  many 
who  left  the  scene  of  this  literair  exhibition,  disappointed  or  dissat- 
isfied. A  gentleman*  whose  opmion  is  valuable,  remarked  that  he 
^  rarely  heard  the  exercises  surpassed  in  point  of  thought  or  com* 
poiition  at  any  of  the  eastern  colleges,  altnough  in  those,  the  com- . 
mencement  exercises  are  by  selected  speakers,  while  in  this  case  they 
were  by  all  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  without  distinction. 
This  was  probably  the  conviction  of  all  present,  whose  opportunity 
enabled  them  to  make  the  comparison. 

The  condition  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  calls  for  no  remarka 
JQrther  than  the  repetition  of  the  well  \nown  and  urgent  need  of 
iBcreased  accommodations.  The  library  and  museum  were  found 
in  good  order.  The  latter  is  being  improved  by  the  addition  of  the 
remainder  of  the  State  collection,  when  under  the  superintendence 
of  Prof.  Douglass,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  of 
last  legislative  session.  The  value  and  interest  of  the  collection  will 
abo  be  increased  by  an  exchange  of  duplicate  specimens,  which  is 
being  arranged  by  Dr.  Z.  Pitcher. 

TEe  entire  management  of  this  important  interest  is  in  the  highest 
degree  creditable  to  all  connected  with  it.  Tlie  character  of  the  tu- 
i&n  and  discipline  within — the  judicious  and  frugal  administration 
of  its  affairs  without — the  progress  and  promise  of  students  who* 
bave  enjoyed  its  advantages — and  the  increasing  number  of  its 
classes^all  speak  encouragingly  of  its  future  prosperity  and  influ- 
ecee.  It  is  thus  commended  to  the  confidence  and  tne  fostering  care 
of  the  State. 

LSOISLATION. 

The  committee  on  public  instruction  of  the  Senate,  reported  a  joint 
fesolntion,  for  adoption  by  the  Legislature,  requiring  the  Board  of 
Regents  to  cause  so  much  of  the  journal  of  their  proceedings  to  be 
published  as  the  public  good  might  require,  to  be  printed  as  soon  as 
pictieable  after  each  session  of  the  Board,  and  that  at  the  opening 
of  each  session  of  the  Legislature,  they  should  refori  their  full  pro- 
ceedings for  the  year,  including  the  names  of  all  the  Faculty — thehr 
^diaries  and  duties^  the  number  of  students  and  their  classes,  and 
*U  such  other  incidental  matters  and  subjects  as  might  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  Legislature  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  propriety  of 
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the  courst;  pursued  bj  the  said  Board,  and  the  people  at  large  prop- 
erly to  appreciate  the  character  and  importance  of  the  University. 

The  reasons  which  led  to  this  resolution,  as  thus  detailed  by  the 
committee,  through  their  chairman,  Hon.  N.  A.  Balch: 

1.  Your  commiltce  feel  that  there  is  an  unwarrantable  prejudice 
existing  in  the  minds  of  many  good  and  intelligent  citizens  of  this 
State  against  the  University,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Regents 
to  utterly  dissipate  and  banish,  by  properly  laying  before  the  public 
the  facilities  and  advautaf^es  that  institution  affords  for  a  thorough 
education,  and  the  efforts  the  Board  and  the  Faculty  have  made  and 
are  making  to  render  it  not  only  popular,  but  useful. 

2.  In  view  of  the  rising  importance  and  ultimate  effect  of  our  Uni- 
versity, not  solely  upon  those  who  may  pass  their  halcyon  days  with- 
in its  consecrated  walls  and  be  made  the  recipients  of  its  final  honors, 
not  alone  upon  the  sons  of  the  affluent,  or  those  for  whom  genius  se- 
lects a  high  station  and  marks  a  bright  career,  as  many  suppose,  but 
upon  the  entire  character  of  the  whole  people  of  tliis  State  and  sur- 
rounding country.  It  seems  to  your  committee  that  in  advancing 
ihat  progress,  and  in  widening  that  influence,  a  labored  and  learned 
report  of  the  honorable  Board  of  Regents  annually,  would  be  of  im- 
mense utility. 

3.  If  the  University  of  Michigan  ever  arises  to  that  proud  emi- 
nence which  those  who  originated  it  designed,  and  which  your  com- 
mittee verily  believe  it  will  ultimately  attain  among  kindred  institu- 
tions in  our  land,  it  seems  to  them  of  vital  importance  that  such  a 
report  should  be  annually  m^ide,  and  carefully  preserved  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  University,  as  the  best  chronicler  of  its  origin  and 
progress;  and  no  other  cour^se,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee, 
can  preserve  for  poi-teriiy  many  important  facts  which  it  is  certain 
will  fall  into  oblivion  and  perish,  when  the  memory  of  those  who 
now  watch  wiih  anxious  care  the  interests  of  that  institution,  shall 
cease  to  record  them. 

4.  Your  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  course  recommended 
by  tlie  resolutions  oflered,  would  be  not  only  a  source  of  present, 
but  of  ulterior  benefit  to  the  people  at  large,  and  to  the  University 
itself  It  would  disarm  jealousy  of  its  sting,  and  suspicion  of  its 
malice.  It  would  place  the  requisite  knowledge  within  the  reach  of 
all,  and  thereby  cause  them  to  know  and  feel  that  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  the  University  are  secure  and  inviolate,  and  that  all  its 
affairs  are  transacted  with  skill  and  fidelity;  that  wisdom  presides  in 
its  halls,  and  integrity  in  its  councils. 

5.  Your  committee,  while  they  disclaim  all  idea  of  censure,  respect- 
jftilly  submit  whether  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
is  of  that  character  that  will  best  subserve  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  University  or  such  an  one  as  the  people  might  have  reasona- 
bly expected.  Your  committee,  deeply  feeling  as  they  do,  that  the 
interests  of  education  in  a  free  government,  and  to  a  free  people* 
are  paramount  to  all  others,  and  that  those  interests  will  always  find 
favor   and   support,  in  the  bosoms  of  philanthropic,   patriotic  and 
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efaristiaa  staleaoienf  and  believing  as  they  do  the  meniben  of  (be 
honorable  Board  of  Regents,  to  be  such,  bumbl  j  hope  the  foregoing 
resdudons  will  be  adopted,  and  that  the  beneficial  results  designed 
to  be  obtained  by  the  resources,  may,  thereby  be  fully  realized. 

Daring  this  session,  Hon.  R  P.  Eldrsdoe,  chairman  of  a  select 
eommitteee  of  the  Senate  upon  the  subject,  made  a  report  in  favor 
of  electing  the  officers  of  State,  including  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  by  the  suffVages  of  the  people. 

A  majority  of  a  select  committee  appointed  in  relation  to  a  further 
reduction  of  the  price  of  University  lands,  reported  that  the  existing 
laws  did  not  discriminate  in  price  as  well  as  value;  that  they  consid- 
ered the  fund  a  saci-ed  one,  and  the  interests  of  the  University  a 
paramount  object  of  legislation,  but  that  at  the  same  time  the  interests 
of  all — the  poor  man  struggling  to  make  a  comfortable  home  in  a  new 
country,  as  well  of  him  whose  previous  efforts,  or  hereditary  property 
have  enabled  him  to  give  his  ofEsprmg  a  collegiate  education,  should 
be  promoted;  that  it  was  urged  that  enough  was  already  realized 
for  the  competent  support  of  the  University,  but  that  the  committee 
knew  nothing  of  the  facts  from  the  competent  authority,  as  the  repoit 
of  the  Regents  had  not  been  definite  on  the  subject.  They  proposed 
aa  act  authorizing  an  appraisment  of  the  lands  with  reference  to  soil, 
sitaation,  timber,  <&c. 

The  memorial  of  Samuel  Barstow,  George  Robb  and  L.  Bishop, 
a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  was 
laid  before  the  Legislature,  respecting  an  amendment  of  the  law  reU 
*tive  to  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  From  this  memorial,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  is  subjoined: 

The  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Detroit  was  organized  by  a 
law  passed  in  February,  1842,  upon  the  petition  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  freemen  of  said  city.  By  this  law  the  whole  city  of  Detroit 
was  organized  into  a  single  school  district,  and  the  common  council 
^  said  city  was  invested  with  the  power  to  assess  and  levy  a  tax 
not  exceeding  one  dollar  for  each  child  in  the  city,  between  the  ages 
^  five  and  seventeen  years,  for  the  support  of  free  schools  in  said 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  this  law  the  city  was  divided  into  eight 
Jahool  districts,  and  was  in  all  respects,  subject  to  the  general  school 
l*w  of  the  State  then  in  force.  There  was  no  power  vested  in  the 
•Jid  city  to  levy  any  tax  whatever  for  the  support  of  schools,  and 
*e  only  fund  for  that  purpose,  was  the  proportion  of  the  income  of 
«e  State  school  fund,  annually  apportioned  to  this  city,  which  up  to 
wiat  time  had  in  no  year  exceeded  $900,  and  had  generally  l^en 
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Wider  that  sum.  Besides,  even  thb  sinaU  sum  had  fur  a  year  or  tmo 
pmiotu  been  almost  entirely  lost  by  fiulnres  of  banks  with  whiak 
it  had  been  deposited.  The  eonsequenoe  of  this  state  of  thinga  wan, 
that  for  several  years  previous,  onr  city  may  almost  literally  be  said 
to  have  been  without  common  schools,  or  any  public  provision  what- 
ever for  the  education  of  its  childrea  For  two  years  previous  to 
1842,  during  a  great  portion,  of  the  time,  no  common  schools 
open  in  the  city.  In  a  portion  of  the  eight  dbtricts,  schools 
kept  open  from  four  to  six  months  in  the  year,  but  in  some  d 
district  schools  were  not  opened  at  all.  The  schools  they  opened 
were  kept  in  hired  rooms  by  veir  incompetent  teachers,  and  from  the 
■hortaess  of  the  time  they  were  kept  open,  and  their  inadeqoale 
port,  were  almost  worthless. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  law  of  February,  1842, 
passed.    In  March  of  that  year,  the  board  of  education  was  organ* 
lied  under  it,  and  entered  upon  its  duties. 

U  was  found  by  said  board  that  ihey  had  every  thing  to  eraata, 
and  that  a  degree  of  neglect  beyond  whst  they  imagined  poaaibk, 
had  existed  from  the  eaniest  period  in  the  history  of  said  city  wiA 
vegard  to  the  all  important  subject  of  education.  It  waa  found  by 
them  that  in  a  city  where  Congress  had  given  the  most  nnlimitea 
power  of  disposition  and  arrangement,  where  in  fact  every  foot  of 
ground  had  oeen  disposed  of  by  the  public  authorities,  and  where  the 
■MMt  unlimited  power  had  existed  to  appropriate  ground  for  pohlia 
purposes — in  a  city  which  contained  10,000  people,  which  embraced 
mat  wealth,  and  which  had  been  in  existence  nearly  half  a  centuiy, 
Uiere  was  not  a  single  lot  reserved  and  vested  in  the  public  or  dtt- 
trict  authorities  for  the  purposes  of  education;  that  in  the  whole  <aty 
there  was  but  one  school  house,  and  that  was  a  small  and  incoaven- 
ient  building  not  worth  over  9400,  erected  upon  a  leased  lot.  Be- 
sides, there  was  no  furniture,  except  a  lot  of  old  benches  and  desks 
not  fit  for  the  uses  for  which  they  were  intended.  A  lot  of  depre- 
ciated bank  paper,  and  a  very  poor  school  house  on  a  leased  lot — 
completed  all  the  provisions  which  the  city  of  Detroit  in  this  en- 

Shtened  age  had  provided  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and 
lioh  came  into  the  hands  of  the  boara  of  educadon  from  the  old 
districts. 

It  became  therefore  at  once  necessary  not  only  to  establish  and 
support  schools,  but  to  build  school  houses,  and  not  only  to  buSd 
school  houses,  but  to  purchase  lots  on  which  to  erect  them.  In  ahoft 
not  only  schools  were  wfmUnjr,  but  all  the  apparatus,  furniture,  bmM- 
ings  and  proper^  of  every  kmd  necessary  to  a  system  which  should 
be  adequate  to  the  wants  of  so  large  a  city.        •        •  • 

The  number  of  children  in  the  city  of  Detroit  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  seventeen,  is  3,  506,  as  shown  by  the  Isst  school  census. 
The  city  tax  for  the  coming  year  will  therefore  be  f  3,506.  If  to  this 
be  added  our  portion  of  the  income  of  the  State  school  fund,  ^which 
may  be  estimated  at  f  LOOO,  the  whole  income  of  the  board  will  he 
t4,506.     Of  this  sum  8500  will  be  required  to  close  up  the  building 
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and  ether  aeemmts  for  the  past  year,  feayhig  $4,006  as  the  net 
•Boniit  applicahle  to  the  support  of  the  syetein  for  the  next  year. 

In  order  to  show  how  inadequate  this  amount  is  to  support  the 
sshools,  and  also  to  appropriate  an  j  considerable  amount  to  the  pur** 
diase  of  lots  and  building  of  school  houses,  we  state  the  foHowin^ 
ftcts  and  estimates: 

During  the  last  year  we  hate  supported  twelve  schools  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $2,800  for  wages  of  teachers,  of  $250  for  rents  and  insu** 
ranee,  of  $150  for  fuel,  and  an  estimated  sum  of  $S00  for  repairs, 
seats,  and  other  school  furniture  and  apparatus,  making  in  aD^ 
$3,400. 

These  schools  during  the  Isst  quarter  show  a  school  Kst  of  1,1^6, 
or  about  107  for  each  school  taught  by  a  single  teacher,  a  number 
entely  too  gpreat;  thus  showing  the  absolute  necessity  of  increasing^ 
their  number.  But  admitting  uiat  they  are  not  too  crowded,  the  in- 
trease  in  the  city,  which  is  orer  200  per  year,  requires  at  least  the 
addition  of  two  schools,  the  expense  of  which  will  be,  basmg  the 
estimate  upon  the  same  data  with  schools  now  in  existence,  $606  66, 
thus  making  an  aggregate  of  $3,966  66,  which  will  be  required  t» 
keep  up  our  system  during  the  coming  year,  without  appropriating 
a  smgle  dollar  to  school  nouses,  or  adding  anything  to  the  salaries 
of  our  teachers. 

Of  these  twelve  schools,  four  have  been  kept  in  hired  rooms,  rerj 
miall  and  inconvenient,  indeed  entirely  unfit  for  school  houses;  one 
has  been  kept  in  a  room  in  an  old  market  house,  whioh  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  city  as  a  market  house  and  had  been  fitted  up 
with  benches  in  order  to  use  it  as  a  school  room;  one  in  the  building 
owned  by  the  branch  university,  of  the  use  of  which  the  board  may 
at  any  time  be  deprived;  one  in  the  basement  of  a  church,  the  use  of 
which  is  gratuitously  given,  and  five  in  school  houses  erected  for 
that  purpose,  there  being  at  this  time  but  four  school  houses  in  the 
city  oesides  one  now  nearly  finished,  which  will  accommodate  th^ 
two  additional  schools  contemplated  for  the  coming  year. 

The  above  facts  are  stated  to  show  that  the  board  of  education 
has  not  and  cannot  have  under  the  present  laws  the  means  to  buy 
lots  or  build  school  Bouses  at  all  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  city, 
and  the  necessity  of  providing  an  additional  fund  for  that  purpose. 

If*  in  addition,  we  consider  the  rapid  increase  of  our  ci^ — ^that  in 
tte  course  of  five  years  to  come  an  increase  of  1,200  to  1,60U  will 
probably  take  place  in  the  number  of  its  children  of  school  ages» 
which  must  render  necessary  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
achools,  and  of  course  of  houses  for  them  to  occupy,  and  recollect 
^  the  increase  of  tax  on  these  1,200  or  1,500  children  would  onlj 
Dea  sum  sufficient  to  build  school  houses  for  two  schools,  even  if  it 
^uld  be  all  applied  for  that  purpose — it  is  apparent  that  our  situation 
^th  regard  to  school  houses  will  be  constantly  growing  worse  and 
^^vrse,  unless  we  resort  to  some  other  mode  of  getting  them. 

Another  important  view  of  this  matter  is,  that  vacant  lots  are  be* 
coming  scarce  and  are  increasing  in  value  in  the  city,  so  that  if  school 
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fete  m  vol  toon  oblftiMd*  there  wQl  be  fpmi  diCealfy  ia  gMag 
fheiB  10  0Qii?eiuea(  locatioiii»  and  mvoh  bigber  prioee  will  h»f e  to 
bepaid. 

The  ezperienoe  of  all  who  hare  reflected  npoo  this  subjeel>  will 
eonvioee  them  that  the  goodnees  and  efficacy  of  a  school  depends 
Ter^  maeh  upon  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  school  boose. 
This  is  particulsrlj  the  case  in  cities;  crowded  rooms  without  yards 
or  good  ventilation,  in  buildings  erected  for  other  pnrpoees,  wheie 
bojrs  and  girls  are  thrown  together  without  even  tne  conveniences 
which  decency  requires,  are  not  only  unfit  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  the  school  room,  but  they  have  a  most  injurious  eflfect  upon  bodi 
Ibe  health  and  morals  of  children.  We  can  never  have  a  system  of 
schools  worthy  of  our  city,  so  long  as  we  are  forced  to  occupy  hired 
rooms  instead  of  good,  well  ventilated  and  comfortable  school  hoasesi 
with  convenient  yards  and  out  buildings  attached. 

In  view  of  the  facts  above  stated,  we  recommend  that  applioatian 
be  made  to  the  Legislature,  for  the  passage  of  a  law  authoriaing  the 
freemen  of  the  city  of  Detroit  to  vote,  and  the  common  council  to 
assess  and  collect  a  tax,  not  exceeding  1 1,500  in  any  one  year,  to  be 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  lots  and  the  erection  of  school  bouses  ia 
aaid  city,  and  also  authorising  the  board  of  education  lo  borrow  a  sua 
not  ezceedioff  $5,000  to  be  expended  for  the  same  purposes.  We 
can  see  no  objection  to  vesting  such  a  power  in  the  people  to  tax 
themselves  for  an  object  not  surpassed  in  importance  by  any  other, 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  the  most  sacied  duty  of  the  Legiols- 
lore  to  co-operato  with  the  people  in  the  great  work  of  univerMi 
education. 

As  a  matter  embraced  within  the  department  of  literature,  a  letter 
of  lions.  Yattomare  was  laid  before  the  Legislature,  suggesting  "the 
indispensableness  of  placing  the  management  of  mtomational  ex- 
ehanges  in  the  hands  of  the  Regents  of  ihe  University." 

A  bill  was  reportod  in  the  House  of  Representatives  topiovide  fer 
teachers'  institutes,  and  the  committee  on  education  were  instructed 
Is  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  imposing  a  penalty  on  Supervison 
who  neglectod  or  refused  to  assess  school,  township  and  library  tsx- 
ea;  but  these  subjects  received  no  further  action.  Acts  were  pssssed 
Iseorporating  Adrian  Seminary,  White  Pigeon  Academy,  and  the 
Raisin  Institute^  An  act  was  passed  providing  that  in  addition  to  the 
taxes  already  authorised,  the  oommon  council  of  Detroit  were  emr 
powered  to  levy  and  collect  a  tax,  not  exceeding  91,600  in  any  one 
jear»  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  lots  in  the  city,  for  the  u^ 
•f  the  PoBLio  Schools,  and  in  the  erection  and  building  a  sohoo^ 
kottse  or  houses,  with  the  necessary  out-buildings  and  fixtures  on 
may  lot  or  lots  which  may  be  so  purchased,  or  any  other  lots  owned 
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\ff  the  board  of  edaeaiion.  or  which  thej  might  acquire,  the  eaid  tu 
to  be  deroted  to  no  other  purpose,  and  to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer 
ef  the  board  of  educatioo.  The  board  were  authoriied  also  to  borrow 
inch  sams  as  they  deemed  proper,  not  (o  exceed  #5,000  for  the  pur- 
poies  abore  specified.    This  act  was  approred  March  12, 1647. 

The  statutes  of  1846,  relating  to  schools  were  amended,  so  that  tho 
distribution  of  the  income  of  the  fund  should  be  made  hj  the  first  of 
Maj,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable.  A  joint  resolution  waa 
passed  authorising  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  oooa« 
pile  so  much  of  his  annual  reports  for  1846  and  1840,  as  he  deemed 
aecessarj  for  the  purpose  of  giving  general  information  relativo  to 
somnion  schools  and  to  distribute  the  same.  An  act  was  passed  and 
approved,  providing  that  so  much  of  the  annual  State  tax,  on  the 
several  rail  road  companies  within  the  State,  as  might  be  neoessarj^ 
should  be  specifically  set  apart  and  appropriated  for  the  payment  of 
interest  on  such  sums  as  are  now  due  from  the  State,  or  hereafter  may 
be  due  to  the  UinyKasiTr  and  Prim aet  Sohool  funds.  A  joint  rea- 
ehition  was  passed  and  approved  March  16,  in  relation  to  loans  from 
As  University  and  school  funds. 


1848. 

aXTRAOT  FROM  GOT.  RABTBOM's  MSBBAOB. 

There  is  no  subject  paramount  in  importance  to  that  of  eommott 
eehooi  edueatiou — none  that  has  a  higher  claim  to  the  fostering  care 
of  the  govemmenL  I  am  not  aware  that  further  legislation  is  necea* 
sary  in  relation  to  our  common  school  system,  unless  it  be  deemed 
eipedient  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  Normal  schools  for  tho 
edneation  ana  qualification  of  teachers.  Such  institutions  when  prop- 
erly conducti'd,  have  been  productive  of  great  good,  and  no  doubt  ii 
entertained  but  such  would  be  the  result  of  their  introduction  into 
ear  State,  on  beinff  made  to  form  a  part  of  our  educational  system. 
By  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature,  approved  March  4,  1S47» 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was  required  to  compile  m 
much  of  his  annual  reports  for  the  years  1845  and  1640,  as  he  should 
deem  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  giving  general  information  rela- 
tive to  common  schools  That  duty  has  been  performed,  and  tho 
'Ampliation"  contemplated  by  the  resolution  haa  been  made  by  thai 
officer,  and  will  be  laid  before  you. 

The  number  of  townships  from  which  reports  have  been  received 
pursuant  to  law,  is  426,  somewhat  exceeding  the  number  by  whiah 
leporta  were  made  last  year. 
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The  nanber  of  school  diBCrioto,  frooi  which  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived, is  two  thottsand  nine  hundred  and  fifty — being  eighty^one 
more  than  reported  last  year;  and  the  number  of  children  reported, 
between  the  ugw  of  lour  and  eighteen  years,  is  one  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty — showing  an  increase  of  ten 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-two,  upon  the  number  returned 
in  any  former  year. 

The  whole  number  that  have  attended  common  schools  durinj^  the 
past  year,  as  shown  by  the  returns  from  the  several  counties,  is  eighty 
eight  thousand  and  eighty;  ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
tliree  more  than  are  reported  to  have  received  huch  instruction  the 
previous  year. 

For  the  year  1846,  the  primary  schooi  interest  fund  apportioned 
among  the  several  counties  and  townships  of  the  State,  was  $27,925 
f  S — thirty-one  cents  to  every  child  reported  between  the  ages  before 
nentioned. 

The  amount  divided  the  present  year  is  $31,250  64 — thirty- two 
cents  to  each  child  entitled,  by  law,  to  participate  in  the  distribution 
of  the  fund 

The  amount  expended  in  the  State,  during  the  year,  for  the  asp- 
port  of  common  schools,  was  iS^13Q,  53 1  80;  f  30,543  75  of  which  waa 
applied  to  the  building  and  repairing  of  school  houses. 

There  are  three  hundred  township  libraries  in  the  State,  contain* 
ing  forty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty -six  volumes,  ae- 
cording  to  the  returns  of  the  p^ust  year,  being  thirty  more  libraries 
and  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty- eight  volumes  of  books, 
more  than  were  reported  in  1846. 

These  libraries  circulate  through  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty-nine  school  districts,  two  hundred  and  sixty -eight  more  than 
have  participated  in  their  benefits  in  any  former  year. 

The  returns  evince  an  increasing  interest  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
m  behalf  of  common  schools,  and  of  education  generally.  In  sev- 
eral villages,  union  schools  houses  have  been  erected  at  an  expense 
TBiTinff  from  9800  to  $3,000,  and  a  greater  willingness  is  manifested 
to  employ  competent  teachers,  and  to  pay  an  adequate  compensadon 
for  their  services. 

The  increasing  usefulness  and  prosperity  of  the  University  eannot 
Aul  to  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  every  citizen  of  Michigan. 

Of  the  twenty-six  professorships  contemplated  by  the  organic  law 
of  the  institution,  seven  have  been  already  established  by  the  Board 
of  Regents  and  their  chairs  filled,  by  whom  instruction  is  given  in  all 
afl  the  branches  of  literature  and  science  usually  taught  in  collegiate 
isstittttions  of  the  highest  grade. 

Of  the  seven  professors  appointed,  there  is  one  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages— one  of  the  modern  languages — one  of  mathematics  and  na- 
tural philosophy— K)ne  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy — one  of 
logic,  rhetoric  and  the  philosophy  of  history — one  of  botany  and  zool- 
ogy, and  one  of  chemistry  and  geology. 

The  library,  consisting  of  about  five  thousand  volumes,  is  believed 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable,  of  its  extent,  in  the  United  States, 
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embraoing  as  it  does,  the  most  approved  foreign  wofks  in  the  sereral 
d^artments  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts. 

Its  cabinet  of  natural  historj  is,  also,  <^j|^at  extent  and  ralue. 
The  cabinet  purchased  of  Baron  Liederer,  is  a  rare  and  rich  collec* 
of  foreign  minerals.  Besides  which,  it  has  an  eztensire  collection  of 
American  minerals  and  fossils,  together  with  suits  of  specimens,  illua- 
tratire  of  the  geology,  soologj  and  botany  of  Michigan,  affording  al- 
together greater  advantages  to  the  student  in  natural  history,  than 
any  similar  institution  in  this  country. 

The  success  of  the  University  thus  for  has  exceeded  the  expecti^ 
Mens  of  its  most  sanguine  friends.  The  number  of  students  now  be- 
longing to  the  several  classes  is,  eighty-three,  and  that  the  number 
will  be  largely  increased  at  the  commencement  of  each  succeeding 
•ollegiate  year,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect. 

The  professors  have  been  selected  for  tneir  ability,  learning,  and 
high  moral  qualities,  and,  that  they  possess  them  all,  in  an  emineni 
degree,  is  demonstrated  by  the  manner  in  which  they  have  diaohaigti 
the  varied,  arduous  and  responsible  duties  of  their  respective  sta- 
tions. 

The  finances  of  this  favored  institution,  are  also  upon  a  most  satia- 
faotory  footing. 

A  debt  was  early  contracted  in  its  behalf,  for  a  loan  of  $100,000 
of  the  bonds  of  the  State,  which  has  been  reduced,  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  sale  of  portions  of  its  lapds  for  warrants  drawn  upon 
the  internal  improvement  fond,  to  $20,628  01,  and  the  net  amount 
of  revenue  derived  from  all  sources,  during  the  past  year,  and  made 
available  for  its  general  use,  after  deductiog  interest  due  on  the  bal- 
ance of  its  debt,  will  exceed  |15.000,  about  half  of  which  has  been 
expended  in  the  erection  of  an  additional  building  for  dormitories 
tod  lecture  rooms. 

Appropriations  are  no  longer  made  by  the  Be^nts  for  the  suppoit 
of  branches  of  the  University,  and  instruction  is  continued  only  In 
ttiose  at  Kalamazoo  and  Borneo. 

RBPORT  OF  SVPHRIlfTSHDIlVT. 

In  connection  with  the  annual  report,  (being  the  twelfth  amioal 
leport  from  the  office,)  the  Superintendent  laid  before  the  Legislatare 
the  compilation  of  his  previous  reports  relating  to  the  condition  of 
primary  schools.  The  report  announces  the  formation  of  a  State 
^uoational  society,  and  includes  its  constitittion  and  fonns  for  coon- 
ty  and  township  societies.  He  reports  these  associations  as  having 
been  the  means  of  doing  much  good.  The  incorrectness  of  the  ft- 
ports  oi  school  officers  and  county  clerks  is  again  alluded  to,  andex- 
^•nations  and  instructions  again  given  in  relation  to  them.  In  rela- 
Mott  to  the  relative  progress  of  the  primary  and  select  schools,  tlie 
Soperintendent  remarks: 


While  there  hat  been  a  large  mcnau  id  the  number  of  wbobn 
attending  common  schools,  there  has  been  n  oorrestpondinK  drcitti^ 
in  the  number  attending  select  schools.  Mnny  parents  who  are  sdx- 
ious  to  afford  their  children  every  facility  for  improvem^'nt.  havt 
iriihdrHwn  their  patronage  from  select  scho >1r.  hiving  bt-eome  sat- 
isfied that  under  existing  Uws,  wiih  a  pro|  er  intereat  intheir  behalf 
common  school  may  be  made  both  htUer  and  cheaper  than  seM 
schools  generally  are. 

The  report  dwells  at  great  length  upon  Tarious  important  topiet— 

Union  schools,  school  hoases,  their  location,  architecture,  siie,  ooa- 

atmctiony  rentilation»  furniture,  seats,  desks,  and  everything  that  rs- 

lates  lo  their  external  and  internal  arrangement.    Prom  tbe  eompili- 

lion  is  extracted  the  following  interesting  comparison,  between  ths 

popolatioD  of  Michigan  and  other  Stales  of  the  Union,  in  regard  Is 

indiviiaal  attainments  m  certain  particulars,  Ac: 

According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the  total  population  of  ths 
United  Sutes,  was,  in  round  numbers*  17,000,000.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 650,000  were  whites  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  oould  act 
read  and  write.  This  giyea  one  white  person  over  the  a^  of  tvea- 
iT>  to  every  thirty  one  of  the  entire  populntion  of  the  United  Sutei, 
Inat  is  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  proportion  varies  In  differeat 
■tates,  from  one  in  five  hundred  and  eighty -nine  in  Connecticuti  la 
one  in  eleven  in  North  Oarolina. 

If  we  exclude  all  colored  persons,  and  whites  under  twenty  yean 
of  age,  the  proportion  will  stand  thus:  In  the  United  States,  one  ta 
every  twelve  is  unable  to  read  and  write.  The  proportion  varies 
from  one  in  two  hundred  and  ninety  four,  in  Connecticut,  whioh 
atands  the  highest,  to  one  in  three  in  North  Carolina,  which  stands 
the  lowest. 

In  Tennessee,  the  proportion  is  one  in  four.    In  Kentucky,  Yir- 

6'nia,  OK>rgta,  South  Carolina,  and  Arkansas,  each,  one  in  five.    la 
eiaware  and  Alnbama,  each,  one  in  »ix.    In  Indi«na,  one  in  aevea. 
In  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  each,  one  in  eight. 

On  the  brighter  end  of  the  scHle,  next  to  Connecticut,  in  which 
the  proportion  is  one  in  two  hundred  and  ninety  four,  is  New  Hamp- 
ahire.  in  which  the  proportion  is  one  in  one  hundred  and  fi Ay* nine. 
In  Massachusetts,  it  is  one  in  ninetv.  In  Maine,  one  in  seventy  two. 
In  Vermont,  one  in  sixty* three.  Next  in  order  comes  Mitihigan,  ia 
which  the  proportion  is  one  in  thirty-nine.  There  are  twenty  atalea 
Mow  Michigan,  and  only  five  above  her 

But  even  this  estimate,  fiivorable  as  it  ia,  does  not  allow  our  own 
State  an  opportunity  to  appear  in  her  true  liKht.  It  is  well  known 
Ibat  a  great  prc^rtion  of  the  illiterate  {.opulation  of  thia  State,  ia 
•enfined  to  a  few  oountiea. 

In  Mackinaw  and  Chippewa  eouatiea,  there  ia  one  white  persos 
over  twenty  years  of  age  to  every  five  of  the  entire  popul  «lion  that 
ia  unable  to  read  and  write.    In  Ottawa^  one  in  fourteen.    In  C 
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one  m  twenty-twa  Id  Wayne  and  fiiigmafr,  eaeb,  one  in  thirtj- 
six. 

Od  the  other  hand,  there  ore  eight  entire  counties  in  the  State,  m 
which,  according  to  the  census  referred  to,  (here  was  not  a  single 
white  inhabitant  over  twenty  years  of  age,  that  was  un  ible  to  read 
and  write.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  in  Ohio,  also,  there  are 
seven  such  counties,  mnking  fifteen  in  these  two  States,  while  in  all 
New  England  there  are  but  two— (Franklin  in  Massachusetts,  and 
Bssex  in  Vermont) 

There  m^y  also  be  selected,  in  this  State,  thirteen  eounties,  Tit: 
iillegaD,  BiriT,  Branch,  Clinton,  Eaton,  Genesee,  Ingham,  lonisp 
KalHroazoo,  Lapeer,  Livingston,  Oakland  and  Oceana,  in  whicb^ 
tolleetively,  there  is  only  one  white  person  over  twenty,  in  four  thoa- 
sand  six  hundred  and  five  of  the  entire  population,  that  eaunoi  read 
and  write.  This  is  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one  per  cent  higher 
than  the  highest  entire  State  in  the  Union. 

In  addition  to  these,  in  the  three  counties  of  Hillsdale,  Jackson 
and  Kent»  there  is  bat  one  in  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  that  it 
loable  to  read  and  write,  which  is  forty  per  cent  higher  Uian  anj 
entire  State  in  the  Union,  with  the  single  exception  of  Connecucut 

Bat  let  us  make  the  comparison  in  another  respect,  and  see  whal 
]Koportion  of  the  population  of  diffisrenl  States  arereceivinjginatmo* 
fion  in  schools.  Here  to  do  justice  to  Micbijcan,  we  ought  to  tak« 
Ae  census  of  1845,  and  the  school  returns  for  that  year,  inasmuch 
•soar  school  system  bad  had  in  1840,  hardly  an  opportunity  of  go> 
■tt  into  operatson  since  its  adoption. 

Id  1840,  one  in  seven  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State  attend* 
ad  school  a  portion  of  the  year.  In  1 845,  the  proportion  had  tn- 
ft^ased,  taking  the  census  and  school  returns  for  tnat  year,  to  one 
in  fear.  In  this  respect,  there  are  but  three  States  in  the  Union, 
that,  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  rank  higher  than  Michigan 
•tood  in  1846.  Their  nnmes  in  order  are  Mnine,  New  Hampshire 
•o<i  Vermont  In  round  numbers,  the  proportion  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation that  attended  school  in  each  of  these  States,  is  one  in  three* 
In  Michi^n,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  York,  it  is  one 
)a  foar.  In  Rhode  Island,  one  in  five.  In  Ohio  and  New  Jersey, 
fteh,  one  in  six.  in  Pennsylvania,  one  in  eight.  In  no  other  Stato 
^  the  proportion  more  than  one  in  ten;  while  in  ten  States,  it  is  lest 
^an  one  m  twenty  five.  Here,  again,  we  see  that  Michigan  stands 
«k^  on  the  list  of  States. 

lo  two  of  the  New  England  States,  nineteen-twentieths  of  tho 
Mhol^rs  taught,  are  instructed  in  common  schools.  In  New  Yorl^ 
foarteen^fifteenths.  In  one  of  the  New  England  States,  only  four- 
fi^ths,  the  remainder  beimr  instructed  in  academies  and  selector  hiirh 
••bods.  ^  * 

In  some  of  the  Southern  States,  oolj  two-thirds  or  three-fourths 
^  the  entire  number  in  school,  attend  common  schools.  In  M iehif» 
S^  forty-six  forty -sevenths  of  all  scholars  attending  school,  reeeivs 
^^  instruetion  in  common  schools.    This  is  a  greater  proportiott 
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than  in  anj  other  State  of  the  Union.  Ohio  ranks  next,  in  this  res- 
pect, thirty-six  thirty-sevenths  of  her  scholars  being  taught  in  com- 
inon  schools. 

In  the  three  thousand  school  districts  of  this  State,  there  are  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  thousand  children  to  be  instructed.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  arises.  How  shall  we  provide  competent  teachers  for 
ihis  army  of  youth,  to  whom  are  to  be  entrusted  the  future  destimes 
of  the  Peninsular  State? 

Two  methods  have  been  proposed.  One  is,  to  invite  the  redun- 
dancy of  teachers  at  the  £ast,  and  especially  those  of  New  Bnglsnd, 
to  supply  the  educational  wants  of  destitute  portions  of  our  State, 
ihrouga  the  agency  of  the  '*  board  of  nationsl  popular  education.'' 

The  other  method  is  to  train  vp  a  stqjply  of  cQi^ipdsnt  ieachers  at 
kome.    Upon  this,  on/jr,  can  we  safely  rely. 

THK  tJNIVERSITr  A17D  BRANCHES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  in  August  of  this  year,  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  branches  showed  but  four  of  them  in 
existence  and  they  had,  after  a  careful  exsmination,  come  to  the  con- 
•lusion  that  appropriations  could  not  be  made  for  such  as  were  in 
existence,  or  for  the  establishment  of  others,  without  seriously 
trenchmg  upon  the  resources,  and  limiting,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
usefulness,  and  even  endangering  the  success,  of  the  parent  instita- 
tion.  Since  this  period,  no  appropriations  hive  been  made  to  any  of 
the  branches,  with  the  exception  of  tlO  00  to  the  Romeo  branch,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a  question  before  the  supreme  court,  as  to  the 
4onatkiUianalify  of  such  appropriations.  The  reports  of  the  Stste 
Treasurer  and  Commissioner  of  Land  Office  showed  that  on  the 
30th  day  of  the  preceding  November,  the  debt  of  $100,000  had 
been  diminished  179,371  9%  leaving  the  sum  of  |20,6f  ^  only  re- 
maining of  that  debt. 

It  was  found  that  the  estimated  income  of  the  University,  after 
payment  of  the  regular  current  expenses,  would  leave  a  probable 
surplus  of  five  thousand  dollars,  which  could  be  applied  to  the  erec- 
tion of  an  additional  building.  More  acoonunodation  was  needed 
for  students,  and  a  laboratory  and  recitation  rooms.  Urged  by  this 
necessity,  the  board  resolved  to  commence  the  construction  of  a  build- 
ing similar  to  the  one  in  use,  and  $5,000  was  appropriated  for  that 
purpose,  and  Major  Kearney  and  John  Owen,  Esq.,  appointed  to 
•any  the  resolution  into  effect.  This  had  been  done,  the  walls  were 
up,  the  building  enclosed,  roofed,  and  covered  with  tin  and  otherwise 
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pleted  at  a  cost  not  varying  far  from  the  appropriation.  The 
firnds  juBtifying,  an  additional  appropriation  of  1^,000  was  made  to 
coyer  other  expenditures  connected  with  the  building. 

A  superintendent  of  repairs  was  appointed,  who  was  to  have  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  the  buildings  and  grounds.  The  Board 
annoonced  that  the  institution  was  fulfilling  its  duties  in  a  manner 
creditable  to  the  Facultj,  and  highly  useful  to  the  public,  and  they 
looked  forward  with  confidence  to  its  increasing  usefulness  and  future 
eminence. 

RXPOBT  OF  VISITORS. 

The  report  of  this  board,  consisting  of  Rev.  John  D.  Pibacs,  Hod. 

J.  GooDwiif,  Rev.  C.  T.  Hinman,  and  Georob  E.  Hand,  having  been 

Bade,  in  common  with  the  other  gentlemen,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pieroey 

(first  Superintendent,)  who  had  incorporated  into  the  organic  law> 

<he  provision  for  the  appointment  of  such  a  board  annually,  it  may 

be  juady  presumed  to  present  a  more  perfect  idea  of  the  outline  of 

(heir  intended  duties  than  had  thus  far  been  given  to  the  public.  For 

this  reason,  and  for  important  suggestions  it  contains,  which  may  be 

aaefiil  in  the  future,  it  is  here  given  in,  full: 

To  the  Superintendent  of  PvMie  Inetrudian: 

Sir — The  board  of  visitors  respectfully  report  that  they  assembled 
at  the  University^  in  August  last»  for  the  purpose  of  bemg  present  at 
the  public  exammation  of  the  classes,  preceding  the  commencement, 
and  of  examining  into  the  state  of  the  University,  its  wants,  its  pro- 
gress and  its  prospects.  The  site  of  the  University,  being,  as  it  is, 
a  fine,  high  table  of  land,  commanding  varied  and  beautiful  land- 
scape views,  with  a  fertile,  dry  soil,  is  well  chosen.  Unfortunately, 
the  noble  forest  trees  which  formerly  tenanted  these  grounds,  (tne 
^y  connection  between  the  present  and  the  past,  in  this  new  world,) 
had  all  been  destroyed  before  the  land  was  appropriated  to  its  pre- 
sent use,  and  their  stately  compeers,  a  little  way  remote,  onlv  seem 
to  admonish  us  of  how  much  we  have  lost  by  their  untimely  fate. 
That  which  first  most  strongly  arrests  one's  attention  upon  approach- 
ng  the  University  grounds,  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  shade  and 
ornamental  trees.  This  is  not  surprising  in  a  new  institution,  but  it 
demands  immediate  attention — prompt  action.  The  soil  is  strong, 
and  well  adapted  to  the  production  and  growth  of  trees,  as  the 
neighboring  forests  attest.  In  the  same  forests,  and  in  convenient 
proximity,  are  found  in  almost  every  variety,  the  trees  indigenous  to 
the  cUmate.  A  little  considerate  attention  now  given  to  ornamenting 
tbe  grounds  with  trees  will,  in  a  few  years,  yield  an  ample  harvest 
af  security,  comfort  and  protection.  A  considerable  numoer  of  trees 
have  been  recently  planted,  but  we  were  sorry  to  observe  that  nearly 
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all  of  them  were  comprised  in  two  or  three  Tarieties,  more  dittni- 
guinhed  for  their  mpid  growth  and  precocious  devt  lopmrni.  thnn  fcv 
eymmetry  of  proportions,  benutj  or  petm^n«fncn  Hnd  which  will  in 
regulir  course  reach  the  ''sere  and  yellow  leaf"  of  their  fxi<teDoe» 
Xioner  than  the  youth  who  assisted  to  plant  them.  A  puriiun.  st 
lenst,  of  the  trees  planted,  should  be  of  the  most  durable,  stAble  and 
stately  kinds.  How  much  of  interest,  comfort  and  enjoyment,  trees 
grown  venerable  with  the  Universities  they  surround  and  protect^ 
add  to  college  grounds  and  college  life,  all  can  Mttest  who  are  con- 
T«rsant  with  the  older  and  more  eligible  literary  instil utions  of  iba 
•ountry.  Cambridge  and  Yale«  stript  of  their  tine  old  shade  trees, 
would  be  shorn  of  half  their  attractions.  The  pursuit  of  learning, 
■sience  and  literature,  much  of  which  is  laborious  and  exhaosting, 
should  be  made  attractive  by  the  highest  garniture  of  nature  aod  of 
art     The  highway  of  thought,  and  intellectual  development  and  pro- 

Cess,  much  of  which  is  parched  and  rugged,  should,  so  far  as  may 
,  be  refreshed  with  fountains  and  strewn  with  ilowi*ni.  One  of  tba 
appended  resolutions  of  the  board,  embodies  their  views  on  this  not 
mnimportant  subject 

The  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  are  evidently  quite  in- 
adequate to  the  wants  of  those  departments.  Some  of  the  moat  com- 
aaon  and  important  experiments  cannot  be  made  for  want  of  suitabb 
appaiatus.  This  deficit  should,  we  think,  receive  early  attention 
and  remedy.  However  important  buildlni^  may  8et:m,  needful  ap- 
paratus and  books  aie  even  more  so.  The  brick  and  mortar,  of  whiek 
are  reared  the  stately  whHs,  can  be  of  little  avail,  without  inielligeBt 
minds  within,  and  the  proper  appliances  for  communicating  that  in- 
telHgence  to  others. 

The  library,  very  considerable  and  creditable  in  extent,  is  valuable 
and  excellent — but  further  additions  are  needed  to  keep  pace  witk 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  age. 

The  suits  of  specimens  in  mineralogy  and  geology  ar^  uncommonly 
fall  and  splendid,  and  the  other  departments  of  natural  science  are 
Yerv  rich  in  pr«'parations  and  specimens. 

The  board  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying  thst  the  exam in^ition  was 
generally  well  sustained,  and  the  performances  on  the  day  of  com- 
mencement, were  in  most  instances  of  a  high  onlvr,  creditable  alike 
to  the  young  gentlemen  who  participated  iu  them,  and  the  professors 
who  had  been  chsr^ed  with  tneir  eaucation  and  instruction. 

The  board  had  of  course  but  little  opportunity  to  know  or  judge 
ef  the  discipline  or  details  of  the  government  of  the  University; 
but  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  discreet,  prudent  and  salutary. 
Is  every  institution  of  lesming.  there  must  be  hystcm,  order,  rule^ 
Bubordination,  compliance  with  the  regulations,  cheerful  acquies- 
eence  in  what  is  enjoined.  Whilst  there  is  much  occa«>ion  for  wateh- 
fiil  solicitude,  considerate  kindness  and  charitable  forbearance  on  tlie 
part  of  those  who  sre  charged  with  the  immediate  administration  ef 
Ihe  affairs  of  s  College  or  University,  they  are  aUo  sometimes  re- 
quired by  a  duty  which  their  responsible  po<*ition  imposes  a  dn^y 
vhicb  they  owe  to  the  publie,  to  tne  parents  who  have  entrusted  ta 
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dMm  the  fldueation  of  their  sons,  and  to  the  ^outh,  whose  fatvra 
bope«  and  prospects  greatly  depend  upon  their  carefal  traioing  ai 
this  period  of  hfe — to  adopt  strong  measures,  and  perhaps,  in  some 
me  iD^iHnces,  almost  hordering  on  severity. 

Men  who  are  fit  to  be  placed  m  such  highly  responsible  stattonti 
themsflveSf  upon  the  ground,  will  act  wisely,  and  a  healthy  publte. 
•eotiment  will  sustain  them  in  their  action.     The  young  g<rntl«mea 
gathtji^d  into  an  institution  of  learnings  should  f«el  that  they  also 
btve  doties  and  responsibilities;  their  own  sense  of  propriety  will 
dicute  consideration  and  regard  for  the  hopes  and  expectations  of 
tkir  parents  and  friends,  and  gratitude  for  the  sacrifices  and  exer- 
tions of  those  who  are  expending  their  hard  earned  money  on  their 
•doeation,  will  prompt  tnem   to  peaceful  and  quiet  demeanor,  to 
]»octaality  and  promptness  in  their  lessons  and  recitati^s,  to  defer* 
sues  and  respect  for  tneir  teachers,  and  to  a  genera]  and  cordial  co- 
operation in  sustaining  a  wholesome  police  and  good  order,  so  essen* 
tuil  to  the  well  being  of  every  community,  whether  social,  civil  or 
Stertry.    Anarchy  in  State  is  worse  than  the  worst  government; 
ioarchy  in  institutions  of  learning  is  more  destructive,  more  fatal  lo 
progress,  than  any  other,  we  had  almost  Mid,  thun  all  other  evila 
put  together.     These  remarks  might  seem  uncalled  for,  butcaa 
leareely  be  deemed  out  of  place  when  it  is  remembered  that  everj 
isstitation  is  liable  to  such  trying  exigencies,  that  almost  all  bar* 
tseoantered  them  to  a  greater  or  lets  extent,  and  it  is  well  to  pro^ 
Moie  a  healthful  public  sentiment  on  a  subject  so  intimately  conaeol- 
^  with  the  welfare,  not  only  of  our  University,  but  also  of  our 
ttininaries,  academies  and  common  schools. 

The  honrd  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  great  importance  whioli 
^7  attach  to  the  rank  which  our  University  shall  take  and  maintain 
"soogst  like  institutions  in  our  country.     That  its  rank  and  position 
>|K)uld  be  high  amongst  the  highest,  sll  will  admit;  to  that  proposi- 
fton  every  man  will  assent.     State  pride,  our  personal  wisnes,  iha 
interest  which  all  must  feel  in  the  training  and  development  of  thow 
vho  are  to  become  our  religious  teachers,   who  are  relied  upon  to 
^Hfal  ottr  bodily  ailments,  who  sre  to  make  and  administer  our  laws 
who  are  soon  to  manage  our  public  affairs,  all  combine  with  oppret- 
tive  force  to  show  the  great  and  absorbing  importance  of  this  mai- 
ler.   Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  dwell  upon  it?    Because^ 
Ihat  though  theoretically  admitted  by  all,  it  is,  we  fear,  practically 
<nrerlooked  by  many.     On  the  one  hand,  wo  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
^  of  all  who  are  immediately  connected  wi|h  the  University,  In 
^  fact  that  we  expect  much,  very  much,  from  them.     The  institn* 
lion  is  well  endowed,  if  not  just  now,  certainly  prospectively,  witk 
^erately  good  management  of  ita  funds.    It  is  eligibly  situated; 
"has  started  in  ita  eventful  career  under  favorable  auspices;  ita  pn- 
|"^n  is  in  a  fine  rei^'on  of  country,  in  a  temperate  latitude,  in  n 
nenlthfal  climate.    What  Tale  is  to  the  States  east  of  the  monotaini^ 
m  University  of  Michigan  should  be  to  the  Western  BtatM.    W# 
lope  for  much,  we  expect  mach— have  we  not  a  right  to  expe«l 
«uh?    Let  the  atandard  be  fixed  al  ona^  so  that  the  pnmdeat  in- 
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•titatioii  in  the  country  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  fraterniae  with  ua  as 
equab;  so  that  oar  sons  shall  hare  no  occasion,  through  aspiratioiM 
for  higher  attainments  or  higher  honors,  to  leave  the  halls  of  our 
•wn  University  for  those  of  any  other  whatever.  We  call  upon  the 
Begents,  the  Faculty,  the  professors,  to  make  it  such  an  institatioiL 
9ut  to  make  it  and  keep  it  such,  much  care  and  attention  are  requi- 
site. The  Regents  must  be  vigilant  in  looking  to  the  capacity,  the 
attainments,  the  reputation,  the  character,  the  manners,  the  habits 
liie  physical  vi^or,  the  intellectual  development,  of  those  whom  they 
ihalT  select  for  instructors. 

We  call  upon  the  Faculty  and  professors  in  the  University,  and 
doubt  not  that  our  appeal  will  meet  a  cordial  response,  to  bear  in 
Blind  the  important  position  they  have  taken,  the  duties  of  vital  in- 
toiMt  whicl||^bey  have  assumed  to  discharge,  the  intimate  relatioBS 
Atey  bear  to  the  honor  or  dishonor,  the  weal  or  woe«  of  this  com- 
monwealth. It  is  but  reasonable  to  presume,  when  such  momentous 
lesults  hinge  on  their  action,  that  they  will  cheerfully  devote  their 
whole  time,  their  best  energies,  their  undivided  attention,  to  instruct- 
ing, enlarging,  developing,  giving  energy  to  the  minds  and  intellects 
of  those  placed  in  their  cnarge.  We  expect  them  to  make  our  Uni- 
Tersity  a  distinguished  seat  of  science,  learning,  literature,  refinement 
and  taste — a  blessinc^  to  our  people,  a  proud  monument  to  them* 
selves — ^an  honor  to  the  State  and  Nation. 

But  to  have  the  University  accomplish  all  its  hiffh  destinies,  the 
State  also  has  solemn  duties  to  perform;  it  must  faithfully  discbaige 
Am  solemn  trust  committed  to  it  by  the  general  government;  it  mint 
preserve  strict  good  faith  with  the  University;  it  must  husband  its 
resources  and  revenues;  it  must,  in  no  case,  allow  political  consider- 
ations to  make  merchandize  of  tlie  interests  of  the  University^  and  of 
tfie  people's  birthright,  the  privilege  of  a  free  and  gratuitous  eduoa- 
ion  of  their  sons  in  its  halls.  For  that  purpose  the  people  of  the 
nation  have  nobly  endowed  the  University;  for  that  purpose  and  that 
«ily,  let  that  endowment  be  appropriated  and  stand.  Let  the  hand 
tbat  for  sinister  purposes  would  lay  hold  of  that  or  any  other  fund 
Mt  apart  to  the  education  of  our  youth,  be  palsied  in  Uie  touch;  let 
tfie  tongue  of  him  who  would  thus  betray  his  trust  and  his  country, 
4leaTC  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 

The  board  take  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  c^reat  importance  of 
a  full  and  thorough  preliminary  preparation  of  the  students  befoce 
being  entered  at  the  U  niversity,  and  that  the  standard  of  scholanhip 
jreqiured  of  those  who  enter  tlie  University,  should  be  elevated,  as  a 
prominent  means  of  elevating,  not  only  the  character  of  the  Univer- 
aiir  itself  but  also  that  of  inferior  schools  throughout  the  States 
which  look  to  it  as  a  model,  and  grade  their  literary  character  ao- 
wording  to  the  rank  of  this,  the  leading  institution  of  the  State.  It 
was  very  apparent  from  the  examination  of  the  lower  clasaea^  that 
the  young  gentlemen  composing  those  classes^  had  entered  upon  their 
common  career  at  the  University,  with  very  unequal  degrees  of  jm^ 

naration. 

8ome  evidently  had  been  but  ill  prepared  to  enter  upon  their  ool* 
lege  oourse,  and  encounter  its  severe  and  rigid  routine  of  study,  and 
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ia  addition  to  the  diMounigement  and  mortificatioii  erer  attendnt 
vpon  inferior  scholarship,  and  the  danger  of  overtasking  themselres 
(omake  np  their  deficiencies,  would  realize  in  but  an  imperfect  ds- 
gree,  the  benefit  and  advantages  of  a  thorough  education.  This 
ssbjectcan  hardly  receive  too  much  attention.  It  enters  largely 
iaio  the  essence  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  educated  men.  A 
erode  and  imperfect  preliminary  education,  of  which  the  student  it 
himself  probably  ignorant  at  the  first,  is  often  the  occasion  of  em* 
bitteripg  his  hours  of  study,  breaking  his  spirits,  and  in  long  after 

Ers  is  fruitful  of  vain  regrets  that  his  happiness  and  fortunes  for 
have  been  marred  through  the  ignorance  or  stupidity  of  his 
early  instructors.     The  evil  of  which  we  are  speaking  is  wide-spread 
in  the  Western  States.     It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark  in  tha 
Sastero  Colleges,  in  reference  to  students  from  the  west     It  is  an 
evil  which  cannot  be  too  promptly  remedied.     In  vain  do  you  fill 
your  professors'  chairs  with  men  of  the  highest  eminence,  if  tha 
yoQtb  who  resort  to  them  for  instruction,  must  be  fed  with  milk  in* 
stead  of  meat.     In  vain  may  we  look  for  a  high  standard  of  attain* 
Q6nt  in  the  graduating  classes,  if  the  standard  of  preparation  for 
eatering  upon  the  college  course  is  a  low  one — in  vain  shall  we  ex- 
pect to  see  the  Alumni  of  our  University,  when  they  meet  and  min- 
gle with,  or  confront  those  of  other  Universities,  stand  erect  witk 
Mched  brow  and  bold  front,  conscious  of  the  plentitude  of  their  in- 
tellectual stature  and  developement — if  the  student  is  to  spend  half 
*^  time  at  the  University,  in  learnincf  what  he  should  have  known 
''aen  he  entered  it     Let  parents  and  guardians,  if  they  wish  their 
^  and  wards  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  a  liberal  education,  see  weU 
^  it  that  they  are  properly  and  sufficiently  prepared  nt  the  outset, 
*od  that  they  lose  as  little  time  as  possible  by  absence  during  tha 
^ucge  course      It  is  said,  and  without  doubt,  truly,  tbat  many  por- 
BODS  of  the  State  are  destitute  of  proper  schools  and  seminaries  for 
|™ing  and  preparing  students  for  the  University.     But  the  absentt 
.   ^^^  schools  and  seminaries,  however  prejudicial  and  deeply  felt 
^5  we  University,  has  mueh  more  wide  spread  and  deplorable  ra- 
?™^  in  the  destitute  districts  themselves;  and  it  is  seen  in  the  very 
^rfect  education  and  lack  of  intelligence  in  the  more  favored,  and 
■taost  absence  of  education  among  the  less  favored,  in  such  commn- 
^*8.    There,  also,  the  common  school,  (that  nursery  of  thought 
^intellect,  which  we  should  all  as&iduously  cherish,) droops  and 
JJ^ishes,  and  the  munificent  provision  made  by  the  State,  for  tfaa 
^eation  of  the  whole  rising  generation,  serves  little  other  purposa 
!?°.j?  P*y  blockhead  teachers  for  entailing  their  own  ignorance  and 
^dily  upon  their  pupils.    What  an  evil— what  a  calamity— how 
^espread — ^how  diffusive — how  frightful.     How  can  it  be  reme- 
^— how  prevented?    If  our  common  schools  are  to  work  their 
PJnect  work  in  rearing  up  generation  after  generation  of  intelligent, 
_^cated  and  virtuous  men  and  women,  who  shall  be  ornaments  ta 
wh*  k  k*^^  appreciate  and  perpetuate  the  blessings  and  privileges 
Intel]         ^^P7*  ^^®  teachers  in  those  schools  must  be  themselvat 
"*gent  and  properly  educated.    The  teachers  cannot  be  so  eduea- 
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M  without  the  Md  of  good  gnnmv  achookyaeMleiiiies^MmioMie^ 
or  branches  of  the  UnivenUy»  to  fill  the  wide  inteiTeoing  ep«oe  be* 
tween  the  eommoa  school  and  the  University.  Hchools  of  inis  hi^ 
order  should  be  found  in  everj  county — ^yea,  as  &r  as  may  be,  m. 
•rery  town— that  they  may  be  accessible  to  the  whole  populatisQ^ 
male  and  female.  In  New  England,  such  schools  and  seminarisi 
are  found  in  almost  eyerj  town  and  village.  Is  it  wonderful  thst  t 
jiopnlation,  reared  under  such  anspices,  should  be  intelligenti  effee- 
iive  and  prosperous? 

Mew  York  has  for  man^  years  past,  emulated  New  England,  is 
hs  liberal  and  varied  provisions  for  diflfusing  education  and  knowledge 
among  the  masses  of  her  multitudinous  population.  She  has  alio 
within  a  few  years  past,  established  a  State  Normal  School,  whiek 
has  excited  the  strongest  interest  and  countenance  throughout  thit 
State.  Michigan  ue^  not  be  far  behind  her  elder  and  more  advan- 
eed,  but  not  more  forward  sisters.  She  has  accessible  and  quite 
within  her  reach,  an  ample  fund  to  supply  the  wide  chasm  in  her 
•dncationAl  system,  now  found  to  exist  oetween  her  common  schoob 
and  the  University.  It  is  not  by  abstracting  from  either  the  eommoa 
•ohool  or  the  University  funds;  neither  of  these  are  more  ample  thai 
are  needed  in  their  appropriate  and  respective  spheres,  aad  to  ao- 
•ompllsh  the  objects  for  which  they  have  been  respectively  appro- 
priated and  designated  by  the  munincent  donor,  the  General  Gorera- 
ment.  But  we  have  certain  salt  spring  lands,  which  though  not  now 
subject  to  sale,  no  doubt  Congress  would  cheerfully  authorize  us  to 
sell  and  appropriate  for  this  purpose.  We  confidently  believe  that 
in  no  other  way  could  those  lands  be  so  wisely  or  use&lly  appropri- 
ated; and  in  that  faith  we  have,  in  a  subjoined  resolution,  reoom- 
mended  that  the  Legislature  take  immediate  measures  to  appropiri- 
ake  the  State  ^alt  spring  lands  to  that  object.  No  other  approprii- 
tion  of  those  lands  could  effect  such  wide-spread  and  continuing 
results*— could  do  so  much  to  hnmanite  and  elevate  society  in  oor 
midst — to  give  a  healthful  and  vigorous  tone  to  the  intellectual  de- 
▼elopment  of  the  masses  of  our  community.  We  propose  that  (hej 
ahonld  be  appropriated  to  the  support  and  assistance  of  a  State  nor- 
mal school,  branches  of  the  University,  academies,  high  schools  and 
other  seminaries  of  learning,  of  a  high  order,  throughout  the  State. 
A  large  fund  in  the  State  of  New  York,  is  so  distributed  and  appro- 
priated annually,  and  with  the  best  resnlt&  The  normal  school  shoaU 
DO  a  model  institution,  for  the  training  and  preparation  of  teacbeif 
far  the  inferior  schools.  With  this  assistance  and  encouraffement^ 
the  branches  of  the  University  which  have  languished  or  Decoms 
dormant^  would  be  apeedily  revived — high  schools,  academies,  and 
other  seminaries  for  instmction  in  the  higher  branches  would  spriag 
wp,  and  ^ve  a  new  impulse  to  education  and  mind,  throughout  dM 
fitote.  There  would  be  no  lack  of  suitable  schools  and  seminanei 
for  training  and  preparing  the  sons  of  our  soil  for  the  Universitv,  n 
raeh  manner  that  they  may  there  pursue  the  liberal  arts,  with  pleas- 
wra  to  themselves  and  credit  *.  to  the  State;  and  thus  shall  a  ^^^^f^ 
spring  up  from  our  midst»  who,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or  at  the 
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k«r,  or  m  the  profeMor's  ehair,  or  in  the  halls  of  Coogrees,  sbtH 

futaio  the  honor  of  the  State,  and  proudlj  manifest  the  high  tone 
nd  character  of  our  instituUons  of  learning.  Such  demonstratioaa 
Ml  nerer  fail  of  prodaoing  confiction.  And  it  is  thus  we  mast  raise 
tp»  educate  and  qualify  our  youth  for  public  life,  if  we  would  be  re* 
•peeted  by  others,  or  successfully  maintain  our  own  rights  and  dig- 
■ty.  And  while  these  branches  of  the  University,  high  schools  and 
•mioaries,  would  spring  up  thickly  throughout  the  Biate,  supplying 
ttf  University  libL'rally  with  students,  the  University  on  its  parl| 
woald  furnish  its  supply  of  finished  scholars  for  preceptors  and  in- 
itmetors  in  those  branches.  Seminaries  and  high  schools,  which  ia 
tteir  time,  would  raise  up,  train  and  prepare  large  numbers  of  com- 
petent and  highly  educated  teachers  for  the  common  schools,  which 
would  constantly  keep  that  first  and  most  important  department  of 
popular  education,  in  healthful  activity  and  vigor. 

Thus  the  reflex  influence  of  the  common  schools  on  the  Untver- 
ntf,  and  the  University  on  the  common  schools,  would  be  beauti- 
iiillj  illustrated,  and  constantly  seen  and  felt  No  one,  because  his 
WB  was  not  at  the  University,  would  feel  that  he  was  nol  receiving 
nj  benefit  from  it,  since  any  man  who  had  children  in  the  commoA 
Mbool,  would  be  receiving  an  annual  installment  from  the  Universitf 
fcnd. 

In  the  intermediate  schools  and  seminaries,  also,  our  youth  ia 
large  numbers,  whose  circumstances  would  not  permit  them  to  en- 
joy the  higher  instruction  of  the  University,  (Scot-free,  as  it  is  to  all 
Ae  sons  of  Michigan,  who  will  come  and  partake  of  it,)  might  ob- 
^Q,  if  not  a  finished,  certainly  a  highly  valuable  and  practical  edu- 
•ition  in  almost  all  departments  of  mstruction — and  these  privileses 
would  be  extended  alike  to  male  and  female.  Education  of  a  higher 
srder  and  refinement  would  thus  be  diffused  through  our  whole  pop- 
ulation. What  a  contrast  would  such  a  picture  present  to  the  state 
^  things  wc  now  see  around  us.  Then  might  the  Peninsular  State 
kast  a  system  of  public  and  popular  education  within  her  limits 
Bore  perfect  in  itself,  more  munificentlv  endowed  and  more  libersDj' 
administered  than  any  other  in  these  U'nited  States. 

A  few  years  of  progress  and  development^  under  such  a  systen^ 
^^i  make  Michigan  one  of  the  noblest  States  of  the  Union. 

LBOISLATIOir. 

Tarious  propositions  came  before  the  Legislature  for  legiala&Ni 
niating  to  schools,  among  which  was  one  for  establishing  « se» 
pvate  department  at  the  University  for  teachers;  also  for  providing 
fcrdie  mstrnetion  of  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind;  also  for  amending 
Ae  laws  so  as  take  off  all  restrictions  as  to  the  raising  of  money  for 
halding  sch<x>l  houses;  for  establbhing  temporary  Normal  schools 
"^  teachers*  institutes;  for  a  change  of  the  law  so  that  the  mill  tax 
aight  be  raised  by  vote  of  townships.    The  Senate  passed  a  bill  pre- 
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▼iding  that  one  of  the  branches  of  the  University  should  be  estab- 
Udied  as  a  State  Normal  school;  but  none  of  these  became  laws,  ex- 
cept that  providing  for  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  A  char- 
ter was  granted  to  Howell  Academy;  to  Leoni  theological  institatt'' 
to  Leoni  seminary;  to  Olivet  institute. 

The  school  law  was  amended  so  that  the  qualified  voters  of  asy 
district  might,  at  their  annual  meeting,  raise  by  tax  upon  the  taxabk 
property  of  the  district,  a  sum  not  exceeding  a  dollar  a  scholar  for 
every  scholar  in  the  district  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteca 
year,  for  the  support  of  schools,  to  be  levied  and  collected  like  othsr 
township  taxes. 
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SXTRACT  FROM  GOV.  BANSOM's  MSSSAGS 

The  laws  by  which  our  common  schools  are  regulated,  it  is  believed, 
require  no  change.  None  perhaps  could  be  devised  which  would 
more  effectually  secure  the  great  object  in  view,  than  those  now  ia 
force.  The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  k 
which  most  of  the  important  and  interesting  topics  connected  vitk 
our  educational  system  are  fully  discussed,  will  be  laid  before  joi 
in  due  time. 

No  subject  should  more  earnestly  engage  your  attention  than  that 
of  common  school  education. 

The  number  of  ^children  reported  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
eighteen  years,  is  117,952,  being  9,822  more  than  have  been  re- 
turned in  any  previous  year.  The  whole  number  that  have  attended 
common  schools  during  the  year  is  98,044,  nine  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four  more  than  attended  last  year. 

The  amount  of  the  primary  school  interest  fund  apportioned  among 
the  several  counties  and  townships  of  the  State  for  the  past  year,  waB 
932,605  20,  thirty  cents  to  each  child  reported  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eighteen  years. 

The  amount  of  Uie  mill  tax  for  the  township  libraries,  and  the  sup- 
port of  schools,  was  $16,020  44,  which  is  more  than  double  the 
amount  heretofore  raised  for  that  purpose  in  any  one  year. 

The  amount  of  money  raised  by  vote  of  the  people  for  the  suppozt 
of  schools  at  the  last  annual  township  meetings  was  $11,346  Hi 
nearly  three  times  the  amount  hitherto  raised  for  such  purposes. 

The  amount  of  money  actually  distributed  among  the  several  coun- 
ties and  townships  of  the  State,  for  the  support  of  schools  during  the 
past  year,  from  the  three  sources  mentioned,  was  $11,9/0  14  mor9 
than  for  any  preceeding  year. 
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Tht  sum  toUil  of  all  school  lands  sold  vp  to  (his  time,  reported  by 
AieGoBUQifisioner  of  theLand  OfiSce,  was  111»126  acres.  Oter 
ose-lbarth  of  this  had  been  sold  during  the  last  two  years. 

The  total  amount  of  all  University  lands  sold  up  to  this  date  was 
20,300.54  acres,  which  taken  from  the  whole  amount  selected  (44,- 
416.31  acres,)  left  a  balance  on  hand  subject  to  sale  of  24,106.77 
seres. 

BSFORT  09  SUPBaiirrXllDKKT. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  states  that  during  the  eumtA 
year,  he  had  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  in  active  labors 
ibroad,  attending  educational  meetings,  conducting  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, and  co-operating  with  the  friends  of  education.  He  speaks  o^ 
iikese  labors  as  being  highly  useful,  and  that  increased  interest  had 
been  aroused  by  these  meansi  by  the  labors  and  aseal  of  the  christiaii 
nunistry,  by  educational  societies,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  press. 
He  again  recommends  the  establishment  of  an  educational  journal. 

In  relation  to  that  part  of  the  system  which  embraees  the  duties 
of  county  clerks,  he  observes  that  these  o£Scers  have  repeatedly  ez- 
pesaed  the  hope  that  the  Legislature  would  provide  for  the  regular 
aanual  distribution  of  the  reports  of  this  office,  to  county  cleiia 
Khool  inspectors,  and  directors  of  school  districts.  It  was  thought 
to  be  more  necessary  inasmuch  as  in  the  absence  of  an  educational 
periodical,  the  annual  reports  constitute  the  principal  and  well  nigh 
the  only  medium  through  which  the  Superintendent  could  commu- 
aicate  with  local  officers,  as  well  as  the  source  from  which  they  hope 
to  derive  information  in  relation  to  the  wishes  and  recommendations 
of  the  Superintendent,  and  the  progress  of  education  in  diflerenl 
parts  of  the  State.  The  following  extract  shows  the  progress  of  the 
aohook 

STATISTICAL  INFORMATION. 

t 

Under  this  head,  in  the  reports  from  this  department  for  formev 
years,  are  statements  which  snow  a  marked  improvement,  from  year 
to  year,  in  the  condition  of  our  schools,  the  number  of  scholars  that 
attend  them,  the  number  of  visits  they  receive  from  district  and  town- 
ship school  officers,  the  number  and  size  of  township  libraries,  the 
extent  of  their  circulation,  etc.,  etc. 

By  examining  the  reports  received  at  this  office  for  the  last  school 
year,  and  comparing  them  with  the  reports  for  preceeding  years,  H 
vill  be  seen  that  our  system  of  public  mstruction  is  still  gainmg  upoR 
ihe  eonfidence  of  the  public  and  rapidly  increasing  m  usefulness. 

23 
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The  number  of  towiiBhips  from  which  reports  have  been  receiTed 
fer  the  past  school  year,  is  448 — 17  more  than  reported  the  preeoei- 
ing  year.  The  number  of  school  districts  reported,  is  3,671,  wlueh 
is  129  more  than  have  reported  in  any  former  year.  Of  this  number, 
2,548  have  maintained  schools  taught  by  qualified  teachers,  the 
constitutional  term.  This  shows  an  increase  of  177  over  former 
years.  The  number  of  children  reported  between  the  ages  of  foor 
and  eighteen  years,  is  117,952,  the  same  being  9,822  more  than 
have  been  reported  for  any  former  year.  The  whole  number  thst 
have  attended  school  during  the  year,  is  98,044,  which  shows  la 
advance  of  9,964  over  all  former  years. 

While  there  has  been  an  increasg  in  the  wages  paid  "  qualified 

teachers,*'  there  has,  at  the  same  time,  been  a  decrease  in  the  number 

^  of  months  the  schools  of  the  Stste  have  been  taugnt  by  unqualified 

teachers,  smounting,  in  the  aggp-egate,  to  more  than  efeiwn  ffean;  sad 

a  edrreaponding  decrease  in  Uie  wages  paid  them. 

The  interest  of  the  primary  school  fund  apportioned  to  the  sevenl 
counties  and  townships  of  the  State  in  Maiy  last,  was  $32,605  20, 
the  same  bein^  80  cents  to  every  child  reported  within  the  legii 
ages,  and  an  mcrease  over  former  years  of  11,330  46.  For  ue 
preceding  year,  the  apportionment  was  38  cents  to  every  child  r^ 

Krted  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years.  This  shows  a 
ling  off  of  two  cents  in  the  amount  apportioned  to  each  scholir, 
which  was  caused  by  a  greater  proportionate  increase  in  the  number 
of  scholars,  than  in  the  amount  apportioned  from  this  fund — a  eir- 
oumstance  which  it  is  not  probable  will  ever  occur  again;  for  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  annual  increase  of  the  primary  school 
interest  fund  will  be  eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  seveisl 
years  to  come. 

The  amount  of  the  mill  tax  for  township  libraries  and  the  s^ipoit 
of  schools,  is  $15,020  44,  which  is  more  than  twice  the  aasooit 
heretofore  raised  in  any  one  year. 

The  amount  of  tax  voted  by  the  people  for  the  support  of  s^ooii^ 
at  the  last  annual  township  meetinga,  is  $11,346  11,  which  isueaij 
three  times  the  amount  heretofore  raised  for  said  purpose. 

The  amount  of  public  money  actually  distributed  among  the  se^ 
end  counties  and  townships  of  the  State  for  the  support  of  aehosk 
during  the  past  year,  from  the  three  sources  just  named,  is  $11,970* 
14  mare  than  for  any  former  year. 

It  was  staled  in  the  last  annual  report  from  this  Departmeii;  Ai 
while  there  had  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  achobrs  tf^ 
tending  common  ichooU^  there  had  been  a  corresponding  itaeem'^ 
the  number  attending  select  schools.  This  fiact  shows  that  whic  car 
common  schools  are  gaining  rapidly  upon  the  confidence  of  the  pd^' 
lie,  our  select  schools  are  losing  patronage. 

This  two-fold  method  of  showing  the  superiority  of  ^^<>nfw 
when  judiciously  managed   and  properly  improved.  ov«r 
aohools  as  they  ordinarily  exist,  is  now  still  more  »n—'^»*  tte  ever 
before. 
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Buring  the  last  year,  the  increa$e  in  the  number  attending  conmon 
teboola  has  been  nearly  ten  thousand,  as  we  have  already  seen;  and 
the  decrease  in  the  number  attending  select  schools,  has  been  upwards 
of  one  hundred. 

The  reports  show  that  there  are  845  township*  libraries  in  the  Statei 
eontaining  in  all,  58,203  volumes,  which  is  an  increase  of  45  town- 
ships, and  14,277  volumes,  during  the  past  year. 

Amendments  to  the  school  laws  were  proposed,  in  relation  to  the 
supply  of  fuel,  so  as  to  authorize  the  districts  to  vote  a  tax  therefor; 
it  was  recommended  that  districts  should  be  authorized,  where  there 
were  one  hundred  or  more  scholars,  to  raise  any  amount  of  tax  they 
please  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  such  a  provision  being,  in  the 
opimon-of  the  Superintendent,  necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  Union 
Schools.  It  was  further  recommended  that  section  137  of  the  law, 
shoald  be  repealed.  It  was  also  the  recommendation  of  the  Super- 
iateadent.  that  with  our  age  as  a  Stale,  and  the  advancement  we  had 
made  in  the  department  of  Public  Instruction,  that  teachers'  insti* 
tates,  under  the  circumstances,  were  preferable,  to  the  establishment 
of  a  single  State  normal  school.  For  the  holding  of  such  institutes* 
it  was  suggested  that  the  expenses  attending  them  should  be  provi- 
ded for.     The  Superintendent  (Mr.  Mayhew,)  says: 

Some  have  proposed  raising  it  by  contributions  from  the  citizens  of 
places  where  sessions  may  be  held.  But  this  would  be  a  heavy  tax; 
and  especially  where  the  citizens  of  a  place  ofiPer  to  board  the  teach- 
ers in  attendance.  Qratuitous  board,  as  has  been  offered  in  several 
places,  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  more  than  could  ordinarily 
be  expected.  Others  have  proposed  that  the  teachers  in  attendance 
be  required  to  pay  a  specific  sum.  But  this  might  exclude  many 
worthy  persons  who  are  unable  to  spare  the  necessary  amount  from 
the  small  sum  they  have  received  for  their  services  as  teachers. 
Others  still  propose  to  raise  the  necessary  sum  to  meet  the  expense 
of  maintaining  an  Institute  in  each  county,  by  a  county  tax.  But  if 
(hie  method  were  desirable,  it  is  not  practicable.  The  number  of 
ieaehers  that  wuuld  attend  would  be  hardly  sufficient  to  justify  such 
an  undertaking  in  some  of  the  new  counties.  It  would  moreover  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  secure  the  services  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  competent  persons  to  carry  forward  so  many  Institutes  at  the 
aame  time.  The  plan  proposed  is  a  medium  between  county  insti- 
iates  and  a  State  normal  school,  combining  to  a  great  degree  the 
sid^antages  of  both,  without  the  inconveniences  of  either.  I  would 
cecommend  that  the  expense  of  providing  a  board  of  instruction,  be 
met  in  this  way:  Authorize  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
ta  draw  a  warrant  upon  the  State  Treasurer,  for  the  necessary  sum, 
la  be  paid  from  the  annual  income  of  the  primary  school  fund* 


A  oironlar  was  itsaed,  proposing  the  holding  of  a  series  of  I 
tates  very  nearly  on  thi^  plan»  in  reply  to  which,  the  SaperintendcBt 
i^ceired  rery  encoursging  communications.  Several  sessions  were 
subsequently  held.  The  Superintendent  thu:»  speaks  of  UiKki 
Schools: 

This  deservedly  popular,  and  emineuily  useful  form  of  eomncs 
school  organization,  was  dwell  upon  at  coiisidemble  length,  in  the 
last  annual  report  from  this  dep^irtment,  commencing  at  the  ow 
hundred  and  first  page.  Their  nature  and  advantages  are  Umr 
somewhat  fully  presented.  This  class  of  institutions,  which  majbt 
made  to  constitute  a  connecting  link  between  the  ordinary  coiiifflon 
school  tnd  the  State  University,  is  fast  gaining  upon  the  confidenoe 
of  the  public.  Those  already  established,  have  generally  snrpanetf 
the  expectations  of  their  foundens.  Some  of  them  have  already  si* 
tained  a  standing  rarely  equalled  by  the  Hcademical  institutions  of 
the  older  States.  Large,  commodious,  and  beautiful  edifices  have 
been  erected,  in  quite  a  number  of  villnges,  for  the  nccommodate 
of  these  schools.  These  school  houses  frequently  occupy  the  molt 
ehfi^ible  sites  in  the  villages  where  they  are  located.  I  am  happj  is 
bemg  able  to  state,  in  this  connection,  that  the  laic  capitol  oi  oar 
State  having  been  fitted  up  at  much  expense,  was,  in  June  last,  opensd 
as  a  common  school  house;  and  th'^t,  in  that  house,  is  maintained! 
firee  school,  which  constitutes  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  city  of 
the  Straits. 

The  Superintendent  concludei<  thit;,  his  last  report  to  the  i^gm^ 

tnre,  as  follows: 

The  citizens  of  our  State  may  well  be  proud  of  the  unparaUcM 
Bucoess  of  our  system  of  public  instruction.  The  doors  of  oar  im- 
proved, and  rapidly  improving  common  schools,  are  open  to  all.  Tki 
number  in  attendance  at  these  institutions,  increases  several  thooind 
from  year  to  year.  In  round  numbers,  ten  t/iotuand  more  of  die 
youth  of  our  State  drank  at  these  fountains  of  intellectual  and  Doral 
culture — of  domestic  and  social  happiness — of  State  and  natiotfi 
prosperity^-during  the  last  year,  than  in  any  former  year.  At  tti 
same  time,  the  blessings  of  our  State  University,  which,  like  oir 
common  schools  is  alike  open  to  all,  are  sought  and  enjoyed  by  sa 
increasing  number  of  the  young  men  of  our  State,  who  may,  ^ 
home,  enjoy  well-nigh  all  the  literary  privileges  afibrded  intheoldir 
SUtes. 

REPORT  OF  RBQENTS. 

This  report  embraced  the  condition  of  the  Univkrsitt,  as  to  iti 
expenditures,  in  detailed  nnd  tabular  form,  the  whole  amount  ei- 
pended  for  building  purposes,  from  January  8 lb,  1847,  to  Oetote 
3d,  1848,  being  $16,350  00. 
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MBDIOAL   DBFAETUUrr. 

The  Board  announce  that  incipient  measures  had  been  adopted 
§K  the  organization  of  a  mkoioal  defabtmxvt,  by  consUtuting  three 
piofiBaaorships.  viz:  one  of  anatom r,  charged  with  the  duties  also  ap- 
pertaining to  8X)ecial  and  surgical  akatomt — one  of  materia  msdioa, 
•harged  also  with  the  duties  appertaining  to  PUARHAor  and  mbdical 
/VBiBPBUDBNOB — and  one  of  the  pbaoticb  ov  physio,  charged  also 
wilh  recitations  in  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children. 
Dr.  DouQLAsshad  been  designated  to  fill  the  professorship  of  matb- 
bia.  mbdioa,  and  Dr.  Abram  Sagbb  that  of  the  theorj  and  practice 
of  medicine,  but  without  any  additional  expense  to  the  UniFersit  j. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  department  of  literature,  was  thir- 
If -eight  The  estimated  receipts  of  the  University  were  (13^000  00 
for  the  next  year.  The  Board  remark  that  the  financial  system  of 
the  Universit/  had  been  matured  by  the  experience  of  past  years, 
aad  seemed  now  to  be  conducted  with  as  rigid  a  regard  to  econ<Hnj 
ae  the  interests  of  the  several  departments  will  allow. 

The  report  of  the  Faovltt  embraced  a  new  code  of  laws  for  the 
loeal  government.    They  say: 

On  the  introduction  and  enforcement  of  a  new  code  of  laws,  there 
flUffht  naturally  be  expected  some  friction,  yet  the  Faculty  are  happy 
mbeing  able  to  assure  the  Board  that  the  enforcement  of  these  laws 
has  been  Wholesome,  and  unattended  by  any  serious  difficulty.  Al- 
fluNigb  one  dismission,  and  a  few  cases  of  suspension  have  occurred 
during  the  year,  our  quiet  has  not  been  disturbed  by  any  rebellious 
•pint,  nor  by  any  very  high  misdemeanors.  The  Faculty  will,  how* 
ever,  take  the  liberty  of  su^^gesting  a  few  amendments  of  the  existing 
eode  of  laws,  principally  the  result  of  experience.  They  beg  leave, 
alao,  to  recommend  a  8li&;htly  modified  course  of  studies.  The  sug* 
geatod  amendment^  will  be  round  in  the  accompanying  copies  of  the 
eatalogue  and  statutes. 

As  some  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  in  the  Board,  in  respect 
to  the  propriety  of  a  law  prohibiting  certain  societies  in  the  Univer- 
ai^,  the  Faculty  herewith  present  for  your  consideration  a  special 
report  on  that  subject,  accompanied  by  a  correspondence  with  the 
presidents  of  the  principal  colleges  in  our  country. 

If  the  Board  will  appropriate  means  for  carrymg  out  their  inten- 
tious  in  regard  to  prizes,  as  expressed  in  the  last  section  of  the  laws, 
Ihe  Faculty  will  announce  the  subjects  for  the  present  graduating 
flaBS. 

We  also  ask  to  be  authorized  hj  the  Board  to  expend  the  whole 
aneant  of  the  special  appropriation  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
made  this  year,  we  presume,  aa  laat,  m  the  increase  of  the  library,  im 
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the  departmenU  belonging  to  ibe  teveral  protesoxs;  except  so  miwh 
as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  tiilliman's  Joamal,  and  of 
the  four  reprints  of  foreign  journals. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  pursued  and  accomplished  in  Ae 
several  departments,  except  that  of  languages.  Here,  the  failore  hat 
resulted  from  the  impossibility  of  accomplishing  the  whole,  under 
the  existing  arrangement. 

RBPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

This  report,  signed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Duffisld,  as  chairman  of  the 
board,  is  so  valuable  in  its  suggestions  and  statements,  that  notwith- 
standing its  length,  it  is  deemed  eisential  to  the  objects  of  this  histor- 
ical sketch  of  the  affairs  of  the  University  to  give  it  in  full: 

The  organic  law  "of  the  University  (of  the  State  of  Michigan^  and 
its  branches,"  agreeably  to  whose  provisions  we  have  been  appointed 
by  you,  during  this  current  year,  as  **a  board  of  visitors,  declaresi 
that  our  "duty  shall  be,  to  make  a  personal  examination  into  the  State 
of  the  University  in  all  its  departments,  and  report  the  result  to  the 
Superintendent  suggesting  such  improvements  as  (we)  may  deea 
important." — Sec,  16. 

In  pursuance  of  your  request^  a  majority  of  the  board  of  visitors 
repaired,  in  July  last,  at  the  time  named,  to  the  University  in  Ann 
Arbor;  and,  having  made  their  examination  to  some  extent,  in  the 
absence  of  two  members  of  the  same,  adjourned  to  hold  a  futoie 
meetin?  in  the  same  place;  which,  after  due  notice  given,  was  ao- 
cordingiy  done;  and  tne  following  report  adopted,  by  the  memben 
present: 

The  departments  of  the  University,  as  prescribed  by  the  organie 
law,  are — first,  "of  literature,  science,  and  arts;  skoond,  *<of  law;" 
and  THIRD,  "of  medicine."  In  the  first  department,  the  law  conten- 
plates  FIFTEEN  professorships,  viz:  one  each,  and  severally — 1st,  of 
ancient  languases;  2d,  of  modern  languages;  3d,  of  rhetoric  and 
oratory;  4th,  of  the  philosophy  of  history  and  logic;  5th,  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  human  mind;  6th,  of  moral  philosophy;  7th  of  na- 
tural theology;  9th  of  mathematics;  lOth  of  natural  philosophy; 
11th,  of  chemistry:  12th,  of  geology  and  mineralogy;  13th  of  bot- 
any and  zoology;  14th,  of  fine  arts;  15th  of  civil  engineering  and 
drawing. 

This  department  has  been  organized  since  1841,  and  has  not  yet 
been  perfected;  but  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  organic  law, 
ihe  professorships  have  been  created,  as  the  number  of  students,  their 
progress  in  study,  and  other  exigencies  required.  Seven  professoit' 
have  been  appointed,  who  discharge  the  duties  of  eleven  professor* 
ships;  viz: 

1.  Gbo.  p.  Wiluams,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  math* 
ematics. 

2.  Abrjlham  Saokr,  professor  of  botany  and  zoology. 

3.  Andrew  Ten  Brook,  professor  of  moral  and  intellectual  phH 
losophy. 
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4.  Damsl  D.  Wbxxdon,  professor  of  lo^ic,  rhetoric  and  histoiy. 

5.  John  Holhss  Agnbw,  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  langaages« 

6.  Siuus  H   Douglass,  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy  and^ 
geology. 

7.  Louis  Farquellk,  professor  of  modem  languages. 

The  examination  of  the  students,  which  we  witnessed  to  some  ex- 
tent,  on  two  different  occasions,  furnished  evidence  of  the  zeal,  fidel- 
i^  and  ability  of  the  professors,  in  their  respective  departments 
of  science,  and  of  the  success  and  diligence  of  the  students,  gener- 
ally. * 

The  resources  of  the  University,  and  the  pressing  exigencies  in 
tliia  early  stage  of  its  organization,  wftl  not  admit,  at  present^  of  the 
appointment  of  any  greater  number  of  professors;  nor  is  it,  with  the 
present  number  of  students,  at  all  necessary — that  number  ranging 
somewhere  between  eighty  and  ninety.  The  Regents  have  wisely 
arranged  the  combination  of  professorships,  and  distributed  the  dn* 
ties  of  the  same  among  the  existing  professors,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
entire  range  of  studies  pursued  in  our  best  conducted  eastern  colle- 
ges, with  the  exception  of  the  subject  of  political  economy.  It  de- 
serves to  be  particularly  noticed,  that  they  have  introduced  a  system 
of  extensive  and  efficient  study  in  the  modern  languages,  running 
through  the  whole  course,  which  will  make  all  tne  students  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  modem  languages  of  continental  Europe, 
and  particularly  the  French,  Spanish,  Italian  and  German.  In  eas- 
tern colleges,  the  modem  languages  are  but  an  incidental  study,  da- 
ring one  or  two  terms  of  certain  classes;  and  that,  by  students  only 
who  elect  them  in  preference  to  other  branches.  In  this  respect  our 
University  possesses  superior  privileges;  and  meets,  more  extensively 
and  efficiently,  the  wants  of  our  educated  youth,  than  any  of  our 
older  colleges.  It  is  a  new  feature  in  college  studies,  and  particu- 
larly appropriate  to  our  Western  States,  filling  up  with  a  foreign 
population  from  nearly  all  the  different  nations  of  Europe. 

It  is  suggested,  whether  a  much  more  practicable  and  economical 
permanent  arrangement,  than  that  contemplated  by  the  organic  law, 
tad  that  which  the  Regents  have  thus  far,  ''  in  the  first  organiza** 
tioD**  adopted,  is  not  in  every  way  preferable;  and  therefore,  wheth- 
er such  amendments  might  not  be  made  to  the  statute,  as  shall  gire 
to  them  full  power  to  provide,  at  any  time  hereafter,  for  the  full 
range  of  study  contemplated  in  it,  without  employing  more  profess- 
ors than  may  be  actually  needed.  The  duties  of  several  of  the 
professorships,  may  occasionally  be  better  distributed  and  provided 
wr,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  who  may  consult  the 
convenience,  qualifications  and  tasto  of  the  different  professors  whoooi 
Aey  may  elect,  and  the  relative  importance  and  value  of  the  branch- 
es of  study,  than  by  being  required  to  appoint  so  many  distinct  pro- 
feasors,  and  one  severally  for  each. 

It  is  suggested,  also,  whether  the  employment  of  tutors  might  not 
be  provided  for,  so  as  to  meet  certain  interests  of  education  and  gov- 
ttament,  as  efficiently,  and  more  economically  than  by  the  multipli- 
cation  of  professors.    Where  the  duties  of  instructors  must  be  dis- 
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ohari^ed  bj  means  of  public  lectures,  it  ie  essential  that  competent 
professors  should  be  secured  for  that  purpose.  Bat  where  the  ni- 
ture  and  routine  of  study  require  a  closer  inspection,  and  severer 
drill  and  discipline  of  mind,  than  are  requisite  in  the  natural  sciences, 
SB  in  (he  languages  and  mathematics,  somewhat  of  the  labor,  espe- 
eially  in  the  inferior  classes,  may  be  wisely  and  adrantageously 
allotted  to  tutors,  while  the  professors'  time  may  be  occupied  with  the 
higher,  more  difficult,  more  erudite,  and  more  abstruse  studies,  ap- 
propriate to  the  more  matured  years  and  judgment  of  the  superior 
claaaee. 

The  general  experience  of  i^olleges,  if  not  the  universal  voice  of 
those  whose  students  reside  not  in  parent's  houses,  commends,  both 
br  economy  and  efficiency,  the  employment  of  young  unmarried 
men,  recently  graduated,  who,  being  associated  with  the  professors, 
may  render  important  services,  in  various  departments  of  science, 
and  for  general  purposes  of  necessary  government.  There  is  no  tu- 
tor at  present  associated  with  the  Faculty.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  professors,  having  families,  and  separated  in  their  dwellings  from 
the  students,  are  totally  unable  to  exercise  the  necessary  surveiUana 
tor  all  purposes  of  moral  and  physical  safety  and  welfare. 

The  Board  of  Regents  have  wisely  abstained  from  requiring,  as  is 
done  in  other  colleges,  the  students  to  board  in  commons.  Thev 
have  left  each  at  lit^rty  to  procure,  in  respectable  families  in  the  vil- 
lage, such  accommodations  in  this  respect,  as  may  best  suit  their 
means  ^d,  inclinations.  When  students  come  from  abroad,  and  have 
no  guardians  and  friends  with  whom  to  lodge,  in  the  village,  they 
are  congregated  in  buildings  erected  for  the  purpose  of  afibrdmg 
conveniences  for  dormitories  and  studies.  Two  large  edifices,  four 
stories  hiffh,  have  been  constructed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  students  are  lodged  in  them.  These  buildings  are  with* 
oat  any  officer  of  college  residing  or  lodging  in  them.  There  is  no 
one  whatever,  dwelling  in  any  of  the  suites  of  dormitories,  to  watch 
over  and  guard*  during  the  hours  of  evening  and  night,  the  geaersl 
interests  of  a  large  number  of  youth. 

In  all  colleges  there  are  many  young  men,  especially  in  the  two 
superior  classes,  whose  sense  of  propriety,  honor  and  duty,  will  al- 
ways be  sufficient  to  restrain  and  direct  them.  But  perhaps  a  large 
number  will  most  frequently  be  found  in  the  inferior  classes,  whose 
tender  years  and  limited  experience,  often  render  them  liable  to  im- 
position and  severities  attempted  by  others  older  than  themselves. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  ready,  easy  and  frequent  opportunity  of  access 
U)  instructors,  both  for  purposes  of  directing  and  facilitating  study, 
•ad  of  consultation  in  other  matters,  which  it  is  important  should  be 
furnished  in  official  guardians,  and  not  be  left  at  hazzard,  and  which 
ean  only  be  fully  secured  by  the  appointment  of  suitable  tutors  to 
take  cognizance  night  and  day,  of  tne  youth  lodging  in  the  several 
sections  of  the  dormitory  buildings  subjected  to  their  care. 

The  buildings  which  have  been  erected  by  the  Regents  for  donni- 
lory  purposes,  are  admirably  finished,  after  the  most  approved  plan, 
ihe  result  of  long  experience  and  observation  on  the  part  of  oollege 
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fltioald  the  appropriate  butldiDgs  be  erected  for  lectare  and  rectta- 
ion  rooms,  agreeably  to  the  plan  of  the  Regents,  and  the  present 
•difioes,  conformably  with  the  original  design  of  their  construcUon, 
be  wholly  occupied  for  dormitory  uses,  each  of  the  two  stately  edifi- 
Mt  now  on  the  ground,  would  afford  just  such  ranges  or  suites  of 
rooms  as  four  double  four  story  houses  would  furnish,  viz:  16  study 
rooms,  and  32  separate  chambers — in  all,  64  of  the  former,  and  128 
of  the  latter,  with  necessary  wood,  and  other  closets.  One-fourth 
of  each  building,  however,  of  necessity  has  been  appropriated  for 
leotnre  rooms,  recitation  rooms,  chapel  library,  mineraJogical  cabinet, 
and  society  halls.  The  bnildin^  nave  been  so  constructed,  that 
Ihere  is  no  possible  communication  from  one  section  to  the  other,  ai- 
though  both  are  included  under  the  same  roof,  without  having  to  pass 
outside.  The  studies  and  chambers  in  each  section  all  communicate 
with  one  common  stair- way,  commencing  on  the  entry  of  the  lower 
loor.  A  tutor  for  each  section  containing  16  studies  and  82  cham* 
ben — should  he  take  a  student  into  his  own  apartment  with  him. 
Slid  having  his  room  on  the  first  floor,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fltair-way,  would  have  the  watoh  and  guard  of  thirty-one  young 
men.  He  would  thus  prevent  the  ingress  of  improper  persons  to  the 
bnilding,  and  the  egress  of  (he  students  at  improper  hours  and  for 
improper  purposes,  while  a  much  more  efficient  drilling  in  their  stud- 
ies,  of  the  inferior  classes  might  be  secured.  The  want  of  such  a 
olsfis  of  offices,  must  necessarily  operate  to  the  detriment  of  the  stu- 
dents, both  in  respect  of  study  and  the  necessary  surveillance.  The 
Fsoulty  have  earnestly  recommended  to  the  Board  the  adoption  ot 
thb  feature  into  their  system,  and  we  accord  with  them  in  their  sug- 
gestions in  this  respect.  If  the  Regents  have  not  power,  under  the 
existing  organic  law,  to  appoint  such  officers,  it  wq^d  be  proper  that 
it  be  so  amended  as  to  authorize  them  to  make  such  arrangements, 
eoonomtcai  and  otherwise,  as  may  in  this  respect  be  found  most  ad- 
▼anta^us. 

Beside  the  fifteen  professorships  contemplated  in  the  organic  law, 
it  provides  also  for  the  appointment  of  a  chancellor.  This  officer 
has  not  been  appointed,  and  for  reasons  which  we  deem  abundantly 
ooffieieat  The  law  defines  not,  nor  in  any  degree  aids  in  determin- 
ing what  are  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  chancellor.  If  the  im* 
port  of  the  name  and  the  usages  of  the  English  institutions,  whenoe 
the  title  has  been  borrowed,  or  the  nature  of  courts  of  chancery,  in 
which  the  chief  judge  is  called  chancellor^  are  to  be  taken  into  view 
in  estimating  his  duties,  there  appears  to  be  no  ground  of  analogy 
Aat  would  enable  us  to  do  so. 

A  chancellor  is  supposed  to  have  originally  been  a  notary  or  scribe 
aader  the  Roman  Emperor,  named  Canoxllarius,  because  he  sat 
behind  a  lattice,  balister  or  railing,  called  Canosllub,  to  avoid  being 
•rowded  by  the  people.  Naude  says  it  was  the  Emperor  himself 
who  sai  in  the  "  Chancel,"  and  rendered  justice  from  within,  while 
^e  ehaaoellor  attended  at  the  door  of  the  same,  and  thence  obtained 
Us  title.  Others  allege  that  it  is  derived  from  the  word  oavckllamb, 
<%nif|mg  to  erase  or  cross  out,  and  that  he  todf  his  name  from  the 
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fi»t»  that,  through  hiia,  all  letters,  addresses,  petitioos,  are  passed  to 
the  king,  and  beins  first  examined,  were  cancelled  by  him,  if  amisa 
Coke  says  he  had  his  title,  because  all  patents,  commissions  and  war- 
rants coming  from  the  king  were  examined  and  canoelUd  by  him, 
when  granted  contrary  to  law.  Others,  because  he  cancdUd  and 
annnlled  the  sentences  of  other  courts.  Others,  still,  hare  conJeG- 
tured  different  reasons  for  the  appellation;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
name  of  chancellor  was  known  in  the  eowrU  of  the  Roman  Emperor^ 
and  denoted  a  chief  scribe  or  secretary,  invested  with  judiciary  pow- 
ers, and  a  general  superintendency  over  the  other  officers.  Gibboa 
has  noticed  that  under  the  £mperor  Carinus,  one  of  his  door-keep- 
ers, with  whom  he  entrusted  the  government  of  the  city,  wasdenom* 
iaated  Cancellarius,  from  which  humble  ori^^nal,  he  says,  the  sppel* 
lation  of  chancellor,  has,  by  a  singular  fortune,  risen  into  the  title  of 
the  first  great  office  of  state  in  the  monarchies  of  £urope.  From 
the  Roman  Empire  it  passed  into  the  Roman  church,  and  hence  eveiy 
bishop  has  his  chancellor,  the  principal  judge  of  his  consistory. 

The  modern  nations  of  Europe,  which  grew  up  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  empire,  have  nearly  all  preserved  its  chancellor,  with  differ- 
ent  jurisdictions  and  dignities,  according  to  their  constitutions.  In 
all  he  seems  to  have  had  supervision  of  all  charters,  letters  paten^ 
and  such  other  instruments  of  the  crown,  as  were  authenticated  i4 
the  most  solemn  manner;  and  from  the  time  that  seals  came  into  use, 
to  have  had  the  custody  of  'Hhe  king's  seal,"  just  as  he  was  said» 
while  an  ecclesiastical  officer  near  his  person,  for  his  aid  in  casnistryr 
to  have  had  "the  keeping  of  the  king's  conscience.''  The  Lord  Hiffk 
Chancellor  of  England  is  the  first  dignitary  after  the  king  and  pnn- 
ces  of  the  realm,  being  the  chief  administrator  of  justice  near  the 
sovereign,  judge  ^f  the  court  of  chancery,  having  the  appointing 
power  of  all  the  justices  of  the  pea^e  in  the  kingdom,  being  generu 
guardian  of  all  infants,  idiots,  and  lunatics,  and  having  the  general 
superintendence  of  charitable  uses,  and  being  assisted  by  twelvs 
coadjutors,  or  inferior  officers,  once  called  Clertci,  as  being  in  *'holy 
orders."  but  were  masters  in  chancery^  and  the  master  of  the  rolls. 

The  chancellor  of  an  University,  is  he  who  seals  the  diplomas  or 
letters  of  degrees,  provisions,  <&c.,  given  the  University.  The  chan* 
cellor  of  Oxford  is  their  chief  magistrate,  elected  by  the  atudeats 
themselves.  His  office  durante  vita  is,  to  govern  the  University, 
preserve  and  defend  its  rights  and  privileges,  convoke  assemblieSf 
and  do  justice  among  the  members  of  his  jurisdiction.  Under  him 
is  the  vice  chancellor,  nominated  by  him,  and  elected  by  the  Univer- 
sity in  convocation,  whose  business  is  strictly  tHcarious — acting  in  the 
absence  of  the  principal.  Four  por  vice  chancellors  are  chosen  by 
him  out  of  the  heads  of  colleges,  to  one  of  whom  he  deputes  his 
power  in  his  absence. 

The  chancellor  of  Cambridge  is  in  most  respects  like  that  of  Ox- 
ford, only  he  holds  not  his  office  durante  vita,  but  may  be  elected 
every  two  years.  The  vice  chancellor  is  chosen  annually,  by  ths 
collegiate  senate,  out  of  two  persons  nominated  by  the  beads  of  the 
several  colleges  and  halls.    The  word  University,  ia  a  collective  tem 
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w^ifXM.  lo  an  assemblage  of  several  colleges  established  in  a  city  or 
town,  having  faculties  of  theology,  law»  medicine  and  the  arts  and 
sciences.  In  Oxford  there  are  twenty  distinct  endowed  corporations, 
termed  colleges,  and  five* are  called  halls,  or  buildings  appropriated 
for  the  residence  of  students.  In  Cambridge  there  are  tnirteen  col- 
]ege^  and  four  halls.  Over  the  several  faculties  and  officers  of  these 
dSferent  colleges,  the  officer  called  ehancellor,  is  the  supreme  judge 
tnd  administrator  in  the  University,  or  cluster  of  colleges. 

There  is  nothing  answerable  to  this  state  of  things  in  our  Ameri- 
can iostitutions,  and  the  word  University  is  used  rather  by  accom- 
modation or  anticipation,  where  separate  {lAcalties  for  law,  medicine, 
theology  and  science  exist,  or  may  be  contemplated.  The  origimil 
law  of  our  institntion  contemplates  the  organization  of  three  distinct 
colleges. 

The  government  of  our  American  colleges  needs  no  such  office  aa 
a  chancellor,  it  is  a  title  totally  nnsuited  to  democratic  simplicity* 
Such  an  officer,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Regents,  with  such  a  title  and 
no  well  defined  duties,  would  either  be  a  perfect  sinecure,  or  excite 
jealousies  and  prove  a  cumbrous  clog  in  the  operations  of  our  Uni- 
aty.  We  cordially  approve  of  the  policy  and  views  of  the  Board, 
therefore,  in  abstaining  from  the  appointment  of  a  chancellor. 

The  Faculty  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  comprises  the  existing  pro- 
misors actually  engaged  in  the  business  of  instruction;  several  of  the 
ttffie  being  occupied  in  this  way  only  a  portion  of  each  year.  From 
the  professors  engaged  regularly  in  the  business  of  instruction  da« 
ring  the  whole  year,  one,  according  to  an  established  law  of  rotatiour 
becomes  the  president  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  acting  principal  of  the 
Uaiversity  for  one  year;  performing  all  the  duties — in  the  way  of 
convoking  the  Faculty,  presiding  at  its  meetings  and  administering 
the  government — which  are  commonly  discharged  by  what  are  called 
the  president  of  the  college.  Thus  far,  the  experience  of  our  Uni- 
^^rsity  commends  the  wisdom  of  the  Regents.  A  similar  arrange- 
ment, we  understand,  exists  in  the  University  of  Yirginia.  We 
therefore  suggest,  that  the  organic  law  be  amended,  so  as  to  strike 
from  it  the  exceptionable,  and  somewhat  monarchical  feature  of  a 
chancellor,  as  contemplated  by  its  existing  provisions,  and  extend  to 
the  Regents  the  appointment  of  officers,  and  the  arrangement  and 
distribution  of  their  duties.  The  direct  responsibilities  and  practical 
wisdom,  the  constant  watch  and  minute  knowledge  of  the  wants  and 
interests  of  the  institution,  which  pertains  to  the  Regents,  qualify 
them  for  this  much  better  than  any  theoretic  legislation  can  do. 

At  the  same  time,  and  appropriately  in  this  connection,  we  take 
occasion  to  suggest  a  general  revision  of  the  organic  law,  and  such 
forther  legislation  as  may  have  been  rendered  necessary  or  desirable 
hy  the  past  experience  of  the  Board,  and  may  be  best  caeulated  to 
promote  and  secure  the  uniform,  persevering  and  regular  adminis- 
^tion  of  a  system  thus  far  so  happily  designed,  and  developinff  it- 
^  so  advantageously  and  successfully.  The  knowledge  whicfa^ 
^ugh  their  observations  and  experience  the  Regents — who  have 
"^^  constantly  and  actively  engaged  in  the  management  and  pro- 
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seoution  of  the  inieresis  of  th«  University,  and  thus  better  enaUod 
la  acquire — \riU  possess  a  praotieal  value  superior  to  all  that  may 
be  had  by  those  who  merely  look  on  from  a  distance,  and  are  not 
particularly  and  personally  conversant  with  its  affiurs.  The  Univer* 
mtj  18  a  blessing  and  an  honor  to  our  State.  We  may  well  be  proud 
of  it.  It  gives  us  a  name  abroad,  and  is  already  aflfording  rich  hopes 
of  promised  good  to  be  very  speedily  reaped  among  ourselves,  ia 
the  high  tone  of  education,  that  will  characterize,  at  no  distant  day, 
tfie  young  men  passing  from  it  into  actual  life.  Its  influence  is  al- 
raady  felt  on  the  other  aide  of  the  globe.  We  know  not  that  there 
is,  in  any  other  State  in  the  confederacy,  an  institution  which  fur- 
Bishes,  as  docs  our  University,  such  an  amount  and  means  of  instmo- 
fion,  free  of  all  charge.  As  in  our  admirable  system  of  free  schools, 
80  is  it  in  our  University,  instruction  "without  money  and  withcul 
price"  is  provided  for  sny  and  every  youth  that  enters  it  While 
the  price  of  board,  which  varies  from  il  26  to  #1  75  per  week, 
aan  be  had  in  families  in  the  village,  and  opportunities  are  afforded 
to  those  that  sre  necessitated  to  teach,  or  labor,  or  industriously  oe- 
enpy  themseWes  ibr  a  portion  of  their  tone,  in  order  to  meet  their 
expenses  of  boarding  and  clothing,  <!^c.,  few,  if  any  of  our  young 
men,  desirous  of  receiving  a  liberal  education,  need  be  deterred  from 
■eeldng  it.  If  the  standard  of  education  in  our  schools  should  be 
elevated,  so  as  to  embrace  the  full  course  of  ordinary  high  schook 
or  academical  study,  comprising  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and 
8iieh  branches  of  mathematics  as  are  included  in  the  preparations  for 
entering  college — which  extension  and  improvement  we  hope  shortly 
to  see  accomplished  by  means  of  "Union  Schools,"  and  of  the  in- 
terest that  you,  sir,  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  have 
been  instrumental  in  exciting — we  may  expect  very  soon  to  see  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  our  youth  availing  themselves  of  the  ad« 
vantages  afforded  by  the  University  for  the  procurement  of  a  liberal 
education.  A  monopoly  of  learning  should,  by  all  means  be  guarded 
against,  and  that  as  seduously  as  any  of  the  monopolies  toward  which 
the  tide  of  popular  prejudice  is  justly  directed.  But  this  can  only 
be  done  by  fostering  our  University,  and  endeavoring  to  di&se  the 
benefits  it  affords,  and  place  them  equally  within  the  reach  of  all 
May  nothing  occur  to  embarrass  or  frustrate  the  plans  of  the  Re- 
gents  thus  far  so  successfully  prosecuted. 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance,  that  since  the  commencement  af  the 
labors  of  the  Hegenta,  nearly  cotemporaneously  with  the  organisa- 
tion of  our  State  itself,  there  has  not  been  any  thing  to  distract  public 
attention,  to  excite  political  or  denominational  jealousies,  or  to  secure 
unwise  interference  with  the  management  of  its  concerns  by  its  offi- 
cially constituted  guardians.  The  transactions  of  the  Board  have 
been  free  from  sectarian  influences,  and  the  wise  and  judicious  course 
pursued  by  the  Regents,  in  selecting,  as  far  as  possible,  their  profes- 
sors from  different  religidUa  denominations,  and  in  appointing  thoBS 
who  would  be  generally  acceptable  to  the  community,  has  conciliated 
l^eral  confidence.  It  is  also  a  theme  forcongratnlation,  that — wbila 
m  other  States,  where  Legislative  interferenoe,  prompted  by  poUtioal 
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kiTe  been  immediately  and  {Mraonally  reapoiisible  as  Regents  or  Or 
rectors,  or  trustees  of  some  institutions  receiving  State  patronage^ 
and  while  the  history  of  such  odleses  has  been  but  a  series  of  dis- 
asters and  confusion,  revolution  and  disorganization,  rendering  thea 
sometimes  a  by-word  and  reproach,  and  necessitating  religious  de* 
nominations  to  organise,  endow  and  patronise  their  own  peculiar 
means  for  the  education  and  preservation  of  their  youth — the  Unir 
versity  of  Michigan  has  been  subjeoted  to  no  such  hostile  influenaeSy 
The  guardian  genius  of  Christianity,  broad  and  free — noble  and 
grand  as  the  Bible,  has  nevertheless  been  cherished  and  uppreciated; 
and  the  Regents  have  been  permitted,  unmolested,  to  develope  their 
measures  for  the  education  of  our  youth. 

The  several  chief  magistrates  of  our  commonwealtli,  who,  by  tha 
organic  law.  are  ez-officio  presidents  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  hava 
manifested  a  liberal  and  disinterested  regard  for  the  best  welfare  of  tha 
interests  of  education,  following  the  example  of  Qovernor  Mason^ 
who  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  thought  to  the  University,  and 
contributed,  by  his  seal  and  his  enlarged  views  of  the  wants  of  omr 
State  in  this  respect,  to  give  character  and  shape  to  the  early  mora- 
ments,  and  the  very  laborious  efforts  of  the  Regents  in  the  initiatory 
processes  of  its  organization.     The  relation  of  our  University  to  tha 
State  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  different  from  some  of  the  ^tate  in- 
stitutions whose  history  has  been  so  disafttrous.     The  8tate  being  oon- 
stitated  the  trustees  in  fact,  to  promote  the  great  ends  of  the  Fede- 
ral Government,  in  their  liberal  endowment  of  the  University,  by  tha 
grint  of  seventy«two  sections  of  land,   have  endeavored  to  execute 
that  trust,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  organic  law  enacted  for 
this  purpose,  by  means  of  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen,  ^twelve  in 
all,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  consent  and  approba- 
tion of  the  Senate,  associating  with  them  the  Governor,  Lieutenant 
Governor,  the  chancellor  of  the  State,  and  the  presiding  judges  of 
the  several  district  courts  as  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board.     Tha 
members  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
Senate,  serve  for  four  years,  three  only  being  appointed  each  year. 
Their  duties  have  been  discharged  without  fee  or  reward;  and  on 
them  mainly  has  been  devolved  the  chief  care  and  labor  of  carrying 
out  the  necessary  details,  and  of  executing  the  plans  of  the  Boar£ 
The  sale  of  the  hnds,  the  investing  of  the  proceeds,  the  collecting  tha 
interest,  and  the  general  management  of  its  fiscal  concerns,  are  con^ 
fided  by  existing  laws  to  the  commissioner  of  the  State  land  offioa 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  avails  thereof 
reach  the  Board  through  the  State  Treasurer.    What  the  resourcea 
of  the  Board  will  be,  from  year  to  year,  they  can  never  tell  directlj 
themselves,  having  no  officer  of  their  own,  or  responsible  to  them, 
whom  they  may  direct,  to  give  them  information,  they  are,  always  and 
wholly  dependent  for  it  on  the  State  officers,  viz:  the  Treasurer  and 
Superintendent,  who  by  writing  furnish  it     This  has  been,  and  maj 
y^t  be  more  seriously,  the  occasion  of  embarrassment.    The  Board 
Wing  sometimes  been  led  to  expect  that  means  would  be  at  thair 
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^Hipoeal,  safficteni  to  joBtify  them  in  incurring  rarioiu  expenses  ne- 
oessary  for  the  extension  of  their  system  of  mstmction,  oTentailfy 
hnre  been  disappointed. 

There  is  a  building  necessary  for  a  laboratory  and  the  delivery  of 
ebemical  and  other  lectures,  which  it  was  supposed,  a  year  ago,  the 
fiinds  available  would  be  adequate  to  meet;  and  an  appropriation 
was  prospectively  made  accordingly.  But  the  actual  state  of  the  £• 
pances,  as  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Board  rendered  it  neoessaiy 
to  suspend  furtner  operations.  Happily,  the  prospective  deficiency 
was  suspected  and  discovered  by  the  fiscal  officers  of  the  Board,  be- 
fore the  contracts  authorized  had  been  made  by  the  committee  ap- 
p<nnted  for  the  purpose. 

it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Board,  that,  placed  as  they  are  by 
the  organic  law,  in  this  anomalous,  and  sometimes  perplexing  condi- 
tion, they  have,  nevertheless,  thus  fnr,  so  judiciously  conducted  the 
disbursement  of  moneys  put  into  their  hands — that  they  have  erect- 
ed four  houses  for  professors'  dwellings,  two  large,  handsome  and 
commodious  halls,  four  stories  high,  for  dormitory  purposes  and  for 
students — for  a  season,  reared  and  fostered  branches,  till  they  were 
able  to  sustain  themselves,-~-org^nised  a  Faculty,  and  sustained  the 
professors — while  the  debt  incurred  in  1838,  by  the  loan  of  $100,* 
000  on  State  bonds  granted  for  that  purpose  by  the  Legislature,  has 
been  so  far  reduced,  by  the  payment  and  discharge  of  principal, 
agreeably  to  a  wise  specific  legislation  for  the  redemption  of  said 
bonds,  so  as  to  leave  but  about  $20,000  remaining,  to  be  liquidated. 

It  is  suggested  whether  some  change  in  the  organic  laws,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Universify  funds,  might  not  be  beneficially  made  on  a 
revision  of  the  same,  by  the  competent  authorities.  The  future  and 
permanent  welfare  o(  the  University  depends  upon  the  prudent  and 
oareful  management  of  its  funds.  It  would  seem  but  reasonable, 
that  the  Regents,  who  are  held  immediately  responsible  to  the  public 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  University,  should 
have  some  way  of  being  heard  and  acting  in  relation  to  thepreser- 
ration  and  promotion  of  its  financial  interests. 

There  are  certain  interests  of  the  University  that  require  speedy 
attention.  There  is  no  philosophical  apparatus,  nor  are  there  any 
mathematical  instruments  at  all  appropriate  to  the  wants  of  the  insti- 
tntion.  There  is  not  a  telescope,  or  sextant,  or  orrery,  or  transit  in- 
strument, or  any  whatever  for  astronomical  uses  or  celestial  observa- 
tions, belonging  to  the  Board;  nor  have  they  any  of  the  important 
and  necessary  means  and  facilities  for  demonstratmg  and  illustrating 
the  great  laws  of  electricity,  of  galvanism,  of  magnetism,  of  pneu* 
aiatics,  of  hydraulics,  of  hydrostatics,  of  optics,  and  of  the  mecnanie 
powers,  except  a  few  limited  appliances,  that  have  been  picked  op  by 
the  merest  accident.  Not  an  instrument,  even,  tor  meteorological 
porposes,  is  to  be  found  in  their  inventory,  notwithstanding  the  sub- 
ject is  becoming  every  year  one  of  increasing  interest  to  the  schdar 
and  practical  man,  and  awakens  the  attention  of  our  national  and  odier 
Legislatures. 

The  organic  law  anihoriaes  the  Board  *'  to  expend  as  much  of  the 
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interest  arising  frtm  the  Univenity  fund,  as  may  benecesearv  for  the 
pnrchaae  of  poildsophical  and  other  apparatus,  a  library,  atid  cabinet 
of  natural  history,"  <fec. — Sec.  18.  A  mineralogfical  cabinet,  and  to 
some  extent,  geological  collection,  of  great  value,  hare  been  procu- 
red. There  is  also  a  tolerable  collection  in  other  departments  of  nat- 
ural history;  and  especially  of  the  birds,  animals,  reptiles  and  flow- 
ers of  our  own  State.  A  valuable  and  extensive  library,  too,  has 
been  procured,  which  is  rich  in  historical  collections,  but  which  is 
deficient  in  classical  literature,  in  that  of  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe,  in  standard  works  of  philosophy,  and  of  the  various  exact 
and  physical  sciences,  with  the  exception  of  geology  and  mineralogy, 
and  in  other  important,  especially  modern  publications,  that  should 
be  within  the  precincts  of  every  college. 

The  organic  law  provides  for  the  appropriation  of  the  initiatory 
fees  of  the  students^  which  is  the  only  charge  allowed  to  be  made  of 
them,  for  the  necessary  repairs  of  buildings,  and  for  the  increase  of 
the  library.  Hitherto,  little  or  nothing  available,  or  of  much  ac- 
coant,  has  been  derived  from  this  source,  for  the  increase  of  the  li- 
brary. 

The  surplusage  of  the  last  two  years  in  the  revenue  of  the  Board* 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  erection  af  an  additional  suite  of  dormito- 
lies,  which  had  become  indispensably  necessary  for  the  accommoda- 
tbu  of  students,  and  which  has  been  provided  in  a  new  symmetrical, 
sabstantlally  built,  and  well  finished  edifice,  corresponding  with  ihe 
one  previously  on  the  ground.  That  of  the  coming  year  will  be  ab- 
sorbed, in  all  probability,  by  the  erection  of  a  chemical  laboratory, 
and  lecture  rooms,  connected  with  it,  which  have  become  as  indispen- 
sably necessary.  But  it  is  suggested,  that  however  important  such 
demands  may  be,  the  interests  of  the  University  require  the  procure- 
ment of  a  philosophical  and  other  apparatus  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  building  about  to  be  erected  is  intended  to  afford  accommoda- 
^B  for,  and  facilitate  the  operations  of  a  Faculty  for  a  medical 
school  or  college,  which,  during  this* current  year  the  Board  have 
undertaken  to  organize.  In  as  economical  a  method  as  practicable, 
^  professors  of  chemistry  and  geology,  mineralogy,  and  of  botany 
^  zoology,  in  the  coUege  of  literature,  science  and  arts,  have  been 
sppointed  to  professorships  in  the  medical  college,  of  which  thty 
i^ow  form  the  Faculty.  The  former  assumes  the  title,  and  performs 
Ae  duties  also,  of  professor  of  materia  medico,  of  professor  of  phar- 
BUkcy  and  medical  jurisprudence;  the  latter  of  professor  of  the  theo* 
7  And  practice  of  medicine,  and  performs  the  duties  also,  of  profes- 
sor of  obstetrics,  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children.  A  third, 
H  is  expected  will  be  appointed  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  com- 
pleted for  opening  this  department.  The  orfi^anic  law  contemplates 
^  professorships  in  this  college:  1st,  one  of  anatomy;  2d,  of  sur- 
ff^'f  3d,  of  pathology  and  physiology;  4th,  of  the  practice  of  phy- 
^:  5th,  oi  obstetrica  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children;  6di, 
^  materia  medica  and  pharmacy,  and  medical  jurisprudenoe.  The 
P'ofessor  to  be  appointed  next  will  assume  the  title  of  professor  of 
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•nalomy  tnd  disobarge  the  ducies  of  profesior  of  ^piiui)  aad  surgiiil 
anatomy. 

The  Regents  have  had  regard  to  the  provision  of  the  organic  kw, 
in  this  as  well  as  the  other  Apartment,  which  directs  them  so  to  «i- 
range  the  professorships  as  to  appoint  such  a  number  only  as  ths 
wants  of  the  institution  shall  require.  By  the  organization  of  Qui 
department,  it  is  expected  at  an  early  period  to  afford  advantages  at 
home,  to  at  least  one  hundred  youth  of  our  own  State,  who  it  is  estir 
mated  have  to  seek  them  annually  abroad  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
medical  studies. 

The  board  ot  visitors  are  happy,  in  the  conclusion  of  their  report, 
to  express  their  entire  approbation  of  the  zeal  and  fidelity  with  whiek 
the  Regents  and  Faculty  execute  the  high  trusts  reposed  in  theou 
The  watchful  preservation  of  its  funds — the  prudent  management  of 
its  affairs,  by  gentlemen  that  appreciate  the  value  of  a  liberal  eduoa- 
tion,  and  in  their  patriotism  and  religion  rise  above  the  jealousiei 
and  prejudices  of  sect  and  party,  the  steady  and  uniform  per8eve^ 
anee  in  carrying  out  and  perfecting  the  system  alreadj^  adopted^-and 
the  blessing  of  a  benignant  Providence,  will  not  fail,  at  no  distant 
day,  not  only  to  render  the  University  of  Michigan,  of  inestimabW 
benefit  to  our  State,  but  to  make  it  rank  among  the  highest  and  old- 
est of  the  literary  institutions  of  our  country,  in  respect  to  the  extent, 
liberality,  elevated  standard  and  efficiency  of  its  course  of  study,  the 
talent  and  reputation  of  its  Faculty,  the  character  and  usefulnett  of 
its  students,  the  industry  and  disinterestedness  of  its  Regents,  and 
the  wisdom  and  care  of  a  fostering  legislature. 

INGOaFORATED   INSTITUTIONS. 

This  class  of  literary  institutions  had  not  previously  received  Ihi 
notices  of  the  Superintendents  in  their  annual  report&  The  Supoh 
intendent  this  year,  says  of  them:  **that  by  examining  the  aessioa 
laws  as  far  back  as  1841,  there  appears  to  be  seventeen  in  number." 
Five  of  them  were  subject  to  visitation  by  the  Superintendent,  vd 
were*required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  him.  Three  were  it- 
quired  to  make  an  annual  report,  and  eight  neither  subject  to  visita- 
tion nor  required  by  their  charters  to  make  a  report.  One  it  was 
made  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  once  in  each  year,  to  attend 
the  examinations  of,  and  to  report  its  condition  and  prospects  to  tka 
Legislature.  No  reports  had  been  received  from  any  of  them,  witk 
the  exception  of  Michigan  Central  Coll^,  which  institution  waa 
represented  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  owning  real  estate,  wiA 
two  college  buildings  substantially  built  of  two  stories,  containiag 
rooms  for  recitations,  apparatus,  libraries  <fec.,  and  for  the  accoBana^ 
dation  of  from  forty  to  fifty  students,  and  possessing  a  library  af 
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1,600  volames  yalaed  at  |1,200»  and  a  chemical  and  philosophical 
apparatus  worth  $1,000.  The  coarse  of  study  embraced  college, 
preparatory,  English  or  teacher's  course,  and  ladles  course. 

The  plan  of  the  institution  embraced  sooner  or  later  the  following 
professorships:  a  president  and  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  a  pro* 
lessor  of  philosophy  and  logic,  one  of  ancient  languages,  one  of 
modem,  one  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  one  of  rhetoric 
and  belles  letters,  one  of  political  economy,  one  of  chemistry,  bota- 
ny and  physiology,  one  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  and  a  principal 
oi  the  preparatory  department  Of  these,  six  had  been  chosen  and 
accepted  their  appointments,  and  a  lady  eminently  qualified  was  at 
the  head  of  the  female  department 

LBGJBLATIOir. 

A  petition  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  from  an  incorporated 
institution  asking  a  loan  from  the  school  fund,  and  a  report  adverse 
td  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  was  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Gommittee  on  education,  Dr.  0.  C.  Comstook,  stating  the  settled  pol- 
icy of  the  State  to  be  against  the  principle  of  loaning  the  fund  or  rer- 
enue  derived  from  it. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Regents  through  the  ex- 
eentire  committee,  J.  Eearsley,  Esq.,  Hon.  E.  Farnsworth,  Hon.  J. 
Goodwin  and  Dr.  Pitcher,  asking  the  passage  of  a  law  requiring  the 
eommissioner  of  the  land  office  to  report. the  sales  of  the  University 
lands.    They  tay: 

The  Regents  are  required  by  law  to  make  an  annual  report,  and 
flie  public  has  a  riffht  to  expect  a  correct  account  of  the  university 
receipts  and  expenditures,  in  such  report.  Yet  under  existing  laws^ 
the  Regents  have  no  official  information  of  what  University  landa 
have  been  located — whether  the  whole  of  the  grant  or  not — ^how 
n&uch  has  been  sold  and  at  what  prices — how  the  money  has  been 
disposed  of,  and  what  may  be  expected  or  relied  upon  in  future. 

xhe  Regents  now  receive,  like  a  child  under  guardianship,  what 
the  State  authorities  ^ve  them,  and  are  compelled  for  want  of  any- 
thbg  else,  to  make  this  die  basis  of  action,  without  knowing  officially 
how  the  fund  itself  is  managed  or  the  income  derived,  and  withotU 
the  information  diat  is  necessary  to  make  the  financial  entries  of  the 
State  and  University  treasury  a  counter-check  and  corrective  of  each 
other. 

We  believe  that  we  should  have  the  means  always  within  our  own 
control  of  showing  to  <lie  country  what  has  been  done  with  the  Uni- 
versity lands.     We  believe  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  law  to  confer 
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upon  the  Regents  a  higher  and  more  important  trust  than  the  mere 
expenditure  of  money  placed  in  their  hands  hf  the  State.  We  feel 
that  it  is  required  of  us  to  know  the  actual  income  and  insist  upom 
its  rightful  appropriation,  and  we  then  ask  the  means  of  doing  ac- 
curately and  authoritatively  our  whole  duly  as  Regents.  This  can- 
lK)C  be  done,  as  we  believe,  under  existing  laws,  and  we  therefore 
present  our  views  to  the  Legislature,  and  ask  such  action  as  will  best 
secure  the  faithful  execution  of  the  important  trust  committed  to  the 

fovernment  of  Regents  in  making  the  University  grant  most  avidla- 
le  to  the  cause  of  education. 

At  this  session,  the  present  incumbent  was  nominated  and  con* 
firmed  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Its  legislation  gave 
to  Michigan  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  a  Statb  Normal  Schooi* 
providing  for  its  endowment,  and  building  and  other  purposes,  twenty- 
five  sections  of  salt  spring  lands.  Its  object  was  defined  to  be  the 
instruction  of  persons,  both  male  and  female,  in  the  aet  op  tkach- 
IKG,  and  in  all  the  various  branches  that  pertain  to  a  good  oomnKm 
school  education;  also  to  give  instrucUon  in  the  mkchanio  akts,  and 
in  the  arts  or  husbandbt  and  aobicultural  chjemistry,  in  the 

VUKDAMSNTAL  LAWS  OF  THE  UKITXD  STATES,  and  iu  what  regards  THE 

BIGHTS  ASD  DUTIES  OF  CITIZENS.  It  wss  placed  undcr  the  directioit 
of  a  Board  of  Education,  three  of  whom  were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Lieut.  Governor  and  Superintendent  were  to  be  members  by  virtue 
of  their  office,  and  the  latter  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  to 
oommunicate  such  reports  to  the  Legislature  as  were  required.  This 
act  was  subsequently  amended  and  consolidated. 

The  powers  of  schod  district  boards  were  enlarged  by  an  act  ap* 
proved  March  SI,  1839.  Oakland  Female  Seminabt  was  iaoorpo- 
rated;  also  the  Tecumseh  Literary  Institute.  A  joint  resolution  was 
passed  aothorixiog  a  sufficient  number  of  the  last  report  of  the  Su- 
perintendent to  be  printed  to  enable  the  county  clerics  to  distribute 
c<^ies  to  the  boards  of  school  inspectors  and  directors  of  districts. 
Two  fractional  school  districts  were  diiwlved,  and  local  legislatioR 
had  for  various  separate  school  districts.  The  primary  school  law, 
in  its  general  provisions,  remained  unaltered. 
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BXTBAOT  FROM  GOV.  BARRt's  MESSAGE. 

The  IJniyeratty  is  represented  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
Its  catalogue  presents  a  list  of  1  professors  and  72  students.  In 
addition  to  the  department  of  science  and  arts,  the  board  of  regents 
have  organized  a  department  of  medicine,  in  which  a  course  of  in- 
struction will  commence  in  the  Autumn  of  the  present  year.  A 
laboratory  has  been  built  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  University 
grounds,  and  is  designed  to  accommodate  the  medical  departmentt 
ror  which  purpose  it  is  amply  sufficient  The  receipts  for  the  pres- 
ent year  are  estimated  at  $12,000  00,  of  which  tll,000  are  from 
room  rents  and  admission  fees,  and  911,000  00  from  the  University 
interest  fund.  The  board  of  visitors  recommend  the  re-establish- 
ment of  branches  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  funds  will  permit. 

The  whole  necessary  annual  expense  of  a  student  in  this  institu- 
tion does  not  exceed  $100,  and  by  practice  of  strict  economy,  may 
be  reduced  to  $70.  Tuition  is  gratuitous,  and  a  small  sum  only 
required  for  room  rent  and  admission  fees.  While  the  expenses  bib 
10  moderate,  it  is  believed  the  advantages  offered  to  students  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  are  scarcely  excelled  in  similar  institutions, 
longer  established  and  more  favorably  known. 

The  system  of  common  school  education,  adopted  in  the  State» 
continues  to  produce  favorable  results.  No  essential  change  in  its 
provisions  are  at  this  time  deemed  necessary  or  advisable. 

The  number  of  children  reported,  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
eighteen  years,  is  125/218,  and  the  whole  number  that  have  attend** 
ed  primary  schools  the  past  year  is  102,871. 

The  amount  of  money  appropriated  from  the  primary  school  in- 
terest fund,  is  839,382  95,  and  the  amount  of  mill  tax,  $17,880  IS. 
The  whole  amount  raised  for  all  purposes,  including  the  mill"  tax 
and  taxes  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  school  houses,  was 
173,804  97,  which  added  to  the  sum  distributed  from  the  school  in- 
tesest  fund,  makes  the  large  amount  of  $113,187  92  expended  in 
the  8tate  the  past  year  for  the  promotion  of  common  school  eduea* 
tion. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Michigan  asylum  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  and  of  the  asylum  for  the  insane, 
nport  that  they  have  located  the  former  at  Fhnt,  in  the  county  of 
Oenesee,  and  the  latter  at  Kalamazoo,  in  the  county  of  Kalamasoo, 
and  from  the  citizens  of  those  counties  respectively,  have  received 
donations  of  $3,000  and  $1,500  in  aid  of  tne  institutions,  and  al^ 
lands  suitable  for  the  erection  of  requisite  buildings. 

The  board  of  trustees  also  report  that  as  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  salt  spring  lands  granted,  and  the  donations  made,  will  all  be 
required  for  the  erection  of  necessary  buildings,  these  institutions, 
having  strong  claims  upon  public  bounty,  will  still  be  destitute  of 
sufficient  endowments  to  afford  that  degree  of  usefulness  desired  and 
axpected  from  their  establishment. 
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The  gOTernment  of  these  asylams  is  vested  in  a  board  of  trustett 
consisting  of  five  members  elected  annually  by  the  legislature  in 
joint  convention. 

The  board  of  education,  under  the  law  establishing  a  State  Nor- 
mal school,  earlj  in  the  year,  selected  twenty-five  sections  of  land 
granted  for  that  purpose,  but  of  the  selections  made  twelve  sections 
were  lands  erroneously  confirmed  to  the  State.     *        *        ^ 

The  Normal  school  nas  been  located  at  Ypsilanti,  in  the  county  of 
Washtenaw,  upon  condition  that  the  sum  of  417,000,  subscribed  by 
its  citiaeim,  be  satisfactorily  secured  ;  of  which  sum  $7,000  may  oa 
discharged  by  conveyance  in  trust  to  the  board  of  a  site  and  build- 
inst  thereon,  designed  and  deemed  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  th« 
sonool 

REPORT  OF  SUPSRIKTSHDSNT. 

This  report  embraces  the  following  subjects:  the  condition  of  the 
University,  the  statute  duties  of  the  office,  a  list  of  the  literary  in* 
stitutions  incorporated  since  the  organization  of  the  State  goTem- 
ment,  the  correspondence  of  the  the  office,  the  Normal  school,  fret 
schools,  and  a  partial  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  school  fund,  and  tha 
usual  reports  of  the  Regents  and  visitors  for  the  year.  The  branches 
were  commended  to  the  Legislature  as  an  important  part  of  our  ed- 
ucational system.  The  great  defect  of  the  system  was  believed  to 
be  the  want  of  an  intermediate  grade  of  institutions  between  the 
University  and  the  primary  schools.  It  was  suggested  whether 
some  aid  might  not  be  afforded  to  incorporated  literary  institutional 
without  detriment  to  the  University,  upon  their  preparing  studenis 
for  admission  to  it  It  was  also  believed  that  union  schools  might 
probably  at  a  future  time  supply  in  some  degree  the  deficiency  now 
&lt  in  the  system.  As  an  important  object  connected  with  the  pro* 
motion  of  science,  it  was  recommended  that  mbtaorooical  obbss- 
TATioNS  under  the  system  adopted  by  the  Smithsonian  institute, 
should  be  made  at  the  University.  A  system  of  observations  had 
been  established  in  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  im 
their  academies.  It  was  conceived  to  be  an  object  of  importance  to 
the  State,  situated  as  it  was,  in  a  region  of  country  bordering  upon 
the  great  Lakes,  where  such  observations  would  add  to  the  common 
stock  of  knowledge  and  lead  to  important  results  connected  with 
agriculture  and  commerce,  and  it  had.  been  enjoined  upon  the  Legis- 
lature to  foster  scientifical  improvement. 
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The  amonat  of  school  moneys  apportioned  to  the  townships  thh 
jear,  was  $30,057  67.  The  whole  number  of  children  apportioned 
to,  118,228.  ^ 

The  officiil  correspondence  of  the  office  was  rq>orted  as  increasing 
in  Tolume  and  importance,  and  it  was  urgently  recommended  to  the 
Legislature  to  make  the  deciaons  of  the  Superintendent  in  cases 
arising  under  the  school  law,  final. 

Ther  importance  <^  teachers'  institutes  was  acknowledged  as  an 
efficient  means  of  improrement  ammig  teachers.  A  list  of  books 
which  formed  the  nucleue  of  a  library  for  the  office  of  Supermten* 
dent  was  reported,  and  a  list  of  text  and  library  books  reconunended 
to  schoola  and  school  districts.  A  change  was  recommended  in  the 
system  of  reports — providing  for  the  transmission  of  the  reports  of 
sdiool  inspectors  directly  to  the  Superintendent  Previous  to  this 
time,  the  reports  of  these  officers  were  transmitted  to  the  counliy 
derkSv  whoee  duty  it  was  to  make  abstracts  of  the  same  and  forward 
to  the  Superintendent  This  officer  had  no  means  heretofore  of  in- 
specting them,  while  for  years  complaint  had  been  general,  that  they 
were  defective  and  loosely  msde  out.  Errors  of  magnitude  were 
disGorered  relating  to  reports  of  fractional  districts,  which  had  been 
a&uded  to  during  the  administration  of  the  office  by  Franklin  Saw- 
yer, Jr.,  but  for  which  no  remedy  had  been  provided.  Instances 
were  given  showing  the  practical  operation  of  the  law,  abd  as  nearly 
as  could  be  ascertained  an  inequality  in  the  distribution  was  unjustly 
taking  place  to  the  amount  of  over  #2,000  annually. 

Although  the  doctrine  had  been  substantially  recognized  in  the 
State  that  the  "property  of  the  citizens  should  educate  its  children,'* 
the  expediency  of  adopting  a  system  of  frxb  sohools  was  suggested 
as  a  subject  for  consideration. 

The  whole  number  of  townships  reporting  was 448 

"  «  districts  "  2,536 

*  *  •*    children  attending  school 1 02, 871 

"  "        **        drawing  public  money 125,216 

Wumber  of  rolumes  in  township  libraries 67,877 

**      of  qualified  male  teachers 1,485 

«      ♦      "  female     "     2,618 

Average  wages  to  male  teachers ^ $14  00 
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Areiage  wages  10  female    **      $6  00 

^    moDflis  schools  UQghi 5 

AmoiiDt  paid  in  nl^ bills t29«7l7  88 

*^      rsised  for  s3iool  houses,  repsin  and  sites^ 51,086  26 

RXPOBT  OF  THS  KBOISn. 

The  nvBuber  of  students  in  the  Univenity  was  84.  The  estimated 
expenses  for  the  year,  $11,289  41.  Estimated  reeeipte»  •12,000. 
The  Regents  announced  that  the  edifice  designed  for  a  Msdical  Da* 
TixruEtn  was  nearly  completed,  so  that  at  no  distant  period  the 
pressing  claims  and  necessities  of  the  State  in  this  respect  would  be 
sappKed.  The  building  committee  report  outstanding  items  of  in- 
debtedness amounting  to  $700. 

VNIVSRSITT   IimRKST   FUKD. 

There  was  receiyed  to  the  credit  of  the  UniTersity  interest  fond  kg 

the  last  six  fiscal  years,  as  follows: 

In  1843 $5,427  08 

«'  1844 8,752  90 

"1845 9,467  «• 

"1846 10.013  M 

"  1847 11,077  1» 

'•  1848 10,820  44 

BKPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  VISITOHS. 

This  board  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen:  Isaac  E.  Craiji 
A.  M.,  Boss  Wilkins,  A.  M.,  Dayid  Noble,  A.  M.,  Rer.  Joseph  Pen- 
ney, D.  D.,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Graves^  A.  M.  The  following^  extraet 
embraces  their  views  in  relation  to  the  University: 

To  Fbancis  W.  Shearman,  Esq., 

SuperinienderU  of  FuUk  ItuiructioH: 

But, — The  undersigned,  a  majority  of  the  board  of  visitors,  ap* 
pointed  by  you  to  mdce  a  personal  examination  into  the  state  of  toe 
University  m  all  its  departments,  for  the  year  1849,  respectfully  re* 
port,  that  they  as  aboard,  visited  the  University  on  the  18th  and 
19th  days  of  August  last.  One  of  their  number  was  in  nttendanoe 
on  the  15th  and  17th  of  the  month,  and  witnessed  the  examination 
of  the  sophomore  and  fi^shman  classes  in  a  portion  of  their  studies 
for  the  vear.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Graves  was  present  at  the  commence- 
inent  of  the  examination  of  the  senior  and  junior  classes — ^but  wss 
imable  to  remain  in  attendance,  on  account  of  ill  health. 

The  exfimination  as  far  as  attended,  and  the  commencement  exer* 
eises  of  the  graduating  class,  afforded  evidence  of  skill  and  fideliiy 
in  the  professors  as  well  as  of  diligence  and  talent  in  the  student! • 
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The  aim  of  both  evidently  had  been  the  cultivation  of  a  yigoroua 
intellect.  The  compositions  and  elocution  were  characterized  by  good 
taste,  and  a  methodical  mental  discipline.  They  were  free  from  the 
mannerism  of  mechanical  drill,  and  preserved  under  l3ie  uniform  that 
assimilates  educated  iHen,  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  individual 
mind. 

But  on  no  other  point  were  the  visitors  more  highly  ^ratified  than 
the  noble  sentiments  of  morality  and  religion  with  whicn  the  students 
seem  to  be  imbued,  and  considering  that  these  are  not  elicited  by  the 
requirements  of  an  institution  expressly  religious,  and  therefore  de- 
voted to  some  one  denomination — but  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  Ae 
re-union  of  all,  under  the  impartial  protection  of  the  civil  government^ 
they  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  stronsr  presumption  in  favor  of  the  prin* 
ciples  on  which  the  University  is  founded  as  well  as  a  merited  testi- 
monial to  the  character  of  its  present  instructors. 

The  library  is  a  valuable  collection,  and  seems  to  be  kept  wifli 
care. 

The  cabinets  of  natural  history  are  excelled  but  by  few  in  the  U. 
States.  In  the  departments  of  geology  and  zoology  an  appropria- 
tion is  needed  for  the  arrangement  and.  better  preservation  of  a  vast 
collection  of  valuable  specimens.  The  apparatus  for  chemical  illus- 
tration, and  still  more  for  the  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy, 
require  many  additions. 

The  imperative  demands  of  the  age  have  placed  all  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  education,  into  a  perplexing  dilemma.  The  natural  and 
mathematical  sciences  in  their  present  extensive  applications  to  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  together  with  the  po- 
litical and  economical  sciences  in  aid  of  our  free  institutions,  make 
so  lar^e  and  so  just  a  claim  on  academic  time,  as  is  hard  to  recon- 
cile with  the  acknowledged  rights  of  classical  and  belles  letters  stu- 
dies. The  only  safe  and  practical  expedient  that  presents  itself  to  the 
hoard,  is  transferring  a  part  of  what  is  now  included  in  the  colleget 
course,  to  the  requirements  of  the  preparatory  course.  Many  adva»-. 
tages,  besides  the  one  chiefly  contemplated,  would  result  from  the- 
measure.  A  higher  standard,  and  a  more  elevated  character  would 
he  ^ven  to  the  preparatory  schools,  and  their  sympathy  with  the 
University  increaseci.  The  age  at  which  students  would  enter  the- 
University  and  consequently  leave  it,  would  be  more  advanced,  and 
thus  would  be  secured  a  maturity  of  mind  more  favorable  to  a  tho- 
^^^cmgh  and  permanent  education. 

An  order  of  studies  which  necessity  ori^nated,  and  custom  has 
continued  in  many  of  our  older  colleges  is  happily  in  part  corrected, 
and  should  be  wholly  so,  in  the  University.  We  refer  to  the  arrange- 
i&ent  whereby  rhetoric  and  logic,  which  should  be  practically  applied 
in  every  composition  and  debate,  during  the  whole  course,  are  placed 
ftt  the  end  of  the  course  in  the  senior  year. 

The  design  of  diffusing  the  stimulus  as  well  as  the  benefits  of  edo* 
cation,  among  the  whole  people  by  branches  of  the  University  in 
differents  parts  of  the  State,  embodies  a  principle  which  neither  jus- 
tice nor  good  policy  wiU  permit  to  be  abandoned  or  negleoted.    The 
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organic  law  of  the  UiUTenitv  makes  it  the  dutj  of  the  Regente  to 
estobliah  aoeh  branches;  and  although  their  efitorts  have  heretof<we 
been  unsaocessAil,  from  the  immiituritj  of  the  settlements  and  a 
badlj  devised  system  of  rules  and  regulations,  yet  the  best  interests 
of  ue  whole  people  call  for  further  e£fort  and  renewed  exertion  on 
the  part  of  those  to  whom  is  entrusted  in  an  especial  manner  *'the 
promotion  of  literature,  the  arts  and  the  sciences."  The  fund  at 
their  control  may  not  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  whole  design. 
Bat  something  should  be  done  that  the  University  may  represent 
itself  in  the  different  sections  of  the  State.  Branches  should  be  es- 
tablished and  fostered,  or  their  places  will  soon  be  supplied  by  secta- 
rian colleges. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  board,  it  would  conduce  to  the  best  interests 
of  education,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  University  to  confer  its  honors 
in  all  their  grades,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  upon  all  candidates 
who,  wherever  and  however  prepared,  pass  a  good  examination  be- 
fore the  officers  of  the  University,  at  an  appointed  time  and  place  on 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  University  course;  and  to  recognise  in 
each  organised  county,  or  senatorial  or  judicial  district  of  the  Stat^ 
as  a  branch  of  the  University,  that  institution  which  actually  pre- 
pares the  greatest  number  of  such  candidates,  and  at  the  same  Ume 
yields  a  strict  compliance  with  such  requisitions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Regents  for  the  prcnaotion  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  natural 
sciences. 

The  board  are  not  sa^sfied  that  the  government  of  the  University 
act  wisely  in  withholding  all  inducements  to  application,  except  such 
as  arise  u-om  the  love  of  books  and  the  hope  of  future  usemlnesa. 
Many  a  student  may  *'trim  his  midnight  lamp  and  watch  his  lone 
taper  till  the  stars  go  out"  from  such  high  incentivea — but  many  more 
wul  be  found  to  flag  in  their  onward  course  to  the  summit  of  the  hill 
of  science.  To  many  of  the  latter,  competition  for  the  prizes  of  a  col- 
lege course  furnishes  constant  stimulus  to  honorable  action,  and  when 
those  prizes  are  won,  the  distinction  feeds  ambition  with  further  de- 
sire. Such  prizes  may  have  been  improperly  bestowed  in  other  lite- 
rary institutions — but  this  furnishes  no  good  reason  for  their  entire 
omission.  Only  let  the  Regents  devise  a  judicious  system  for  ^e 
distribution  of  such  prizes,  and  they  will  soon  discover  their  salutair 
^effects  upon  the  students,  by  a  more  peculiar  attendance  at  the  Urn- 
orersity,  and  general  application  to  study. 

The  object  of  the  University  is  to  provide  the  inhabitants  of  this 
State  with  the  means  of  acquirmg  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  va- 
rious branches  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts.  In  we  main  this 
•object  seems  to  have  been  kept  in  view,  as  well  by  the  Regents  in 
.most  of  their  enactments  as  by  the  Faculty,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the 
immediate  government.  A  portion  of  the  board,  however,  think 
that  there  has  been  a  departure  from  the  strict  line  of  duty,  both  by 
the  Regents  and  the  Faculty,  in  attempting  to  proscribe  the  existence 
of  secret  societies  among  the  students.  Some  of  these  societies  have 
a  name  coming  down  from  a  remote  antiquity;  and  all  of  them  are 
designed  to  promote  either  intellectual,  moral  or  social  improvement 
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Tlieir  proscription  at  this  late  day»  can  be  attended  with  no  ffood  re* 
nits,  and  may  be  fraught  with  eril  consequences.  If  the  Legisla* 
tare  of  the  State  not  only  suffers  societies  of  like  character  to  exist, 
bat  ^es  them  charters  of  incorporation,  it  behoores  the  government 
of  a  Unirersi^y,  founded  upon  tne  principles  of  that  of  Michigan,  to 
deliberate  with  great  care,  before  they  issue  an  ukase  proscribing  any 
let  of  students  for  belonging  to  secret  societies.  In  the  opinion  (xf 
lome  of  the  board,  it  wotud  be  such  an  encrbachment  upon  privile- 
ges that  ought  to  belong  to  individuals,  as  should  not  be  made,  unless 
lach  privileges  are  clearly  shown  to  be  detrimental  to  the  literary 
pursuits  of  the  studentSi  and  subversive  of  their  good  morals. 

The  board  made  no  examination  of  the  books  and  papers  of  the 
leoretary  of  the  Regents.  No  opportunity  was  presented  while  thej 
were  in  session;  the  office  of  the  Secretary  being  at  Detroit,  and  his 
books  and  papers,  while  at  the  University,  not  convenient  for  inspeo- 
tion  and  examination.  By  attendance  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Regents,  the  board  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  affairs  of  the 
University  for  the  past  year,  had  been  managed  so  as  to  promote  the 
best  interest  of  the  4nstitution. 

BSPORTS  OF  INCORPORATBD  UTKBART  IMSTITVTIOMS. 

Under  a  law  of  1837  in  force,  reports  were  received  from  several 
of  these  institutions.     The  trustees  of  Olivbt  Institute  reported 

That  the  patronage  the  Institute  has  received  during  the  psstyear* 
and  its  present  prospects,  afford  them  much  encouragement  to  per- 
severe in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

Daring  the  year  ending  July  1st,  above  one  hundred  youth,  of  both 
sexes,  received  instruction  in  the  Institute.  Of  these,  two  have  en- 
tered the  University  of  our  State,  as  members  of  the  present  junior 
dass;  one  bas  entered  college  in  Ohio;  and  some  fifteen  others  have 
pursued  the  classics!  course  of  the  Institute  to  some  extent,  several 
of  whom  contemplate  a  collegiate  course.  Four  instructors  have 
been  regularly  employed  in  the  Institute,  and  an  additional  assistant 
daring  part  of  the  year.  Instruction  has  been  given  to  classes  in 
the  ancient  clasucs,  and  in  all  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics, 
includinff  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy.  Physiology,  and  in- 
tellectual and  moral  philosophy  have  also  received  some  share  of 
Attention.  A  teachers'  class  was  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
tersOf  and  continued  for  seven  weeks,  during  which  the  members 
vere  taken  through  a  thorough  course  in  all  the  branches  usually 
^ught  in  common  schools,  accompanied  with  lectures  on  various 
l^raetical  topics  connected  with  school  teaching.  Such  a  class  will 
be  formed  at  the  commencement  of  the  fall  term  each  year,  and  is 
designed  especially  to  fit  teachers  of  common  schools  for  their  em- 
ployment. 

The  Institute  has  no  endowments,  and  no  permanent  source  of 
avenue.  The  tmst^ies  are  in  possession  of  about  150  acres  of  land, 
of  which  only  a  few  acres  are  under  improvement.  The  building 
k^erto  occupied  for  school  purposes,  is  owned  partly  by  the  dis- 
^ict,  and  affords  but  two  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  Institute.    The 
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part  (bus  occopied  is  valued  at  about  $300.  We  have  now  in  pro- 
ees8  of  completion,  a  three  story  edifice,  designed  to  accommodate 
nearly  forty  students,  and  furnish  four  convenient  rooms  for  recita- 
tions, library,  apparatus^  &c.  A  part  of  this  will  soon  be  ready  for 
occupancy.     The  cost,  thus  far,  is  near  12,000. 

The  library  of  the  Institute  consists  of  about  700  volumes,  many 
of  which  are  of  an  excellent  character,  and  of  considerable  value.  The 
whole  may  be  valued  perhaps  at  $500. 

The  InsUtute  is  but  partially  supplied  with  apparatus  for  illostn- 
ting  the  various  branches  of  natural  science — a  lack  which  the  in- 
structors deeply  feel,  but  have  not  the  means  of  supplying,  without 
aid  from  some  legislative  or  charitable  source.  The  founders  of  the 
Institute,  seeing  the  embarrassment  to  which  the  incurring  of  laige 
debts  has  subjected  many  other  similar  institutions,  adopted  the  prin- 
oiple  of  incurring  no  debts  bevond  their  visible  means.  In  coDse- 
qnence  of  adhering  to  this  policy,  and  of  receiving  very  little  aid 
beyond  the  contributions  from  the  few  who  compose  our  own  com- 
munity, our  buildings  and  other  improvements  have  progressed  veiy 
slowly — too  slowly  for  the  accommodation  of  the  large  number  who 
have  applied  for  instruction.  We  have  deemed*it  better  and  safer, 
however,  to  adhere  to  this  policy  and  suffer  the  inconvenience,  than 
to  encumber  ourselves  with  debt. 

One  feature  of  our  Institute  commends  it  to  the  indigent  and  self- 
dependent  youth  of  our  State,  viz:  the  incorporation  of  manual  labor 
with  intellectual  training.  By  the  pecuniary  advantage  thus  ofiered, 
many  of  our  students  have  been  able  to  continue  their  studies  a 
great  portion  of  the  year,  who  otherwise  would  have  remained  only 
a  few  months,  or  perhaps  would  not  have  entered  the  Institute  at 
all. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  respectfully  suggest,  whether  a  small  po^ 
tion  of  the  ample  school  fund  of  our  State  can  be  more  judiciously 
applied  for  the  promotion  of  education,  than  in  furnishing  such  sax- 
iliaries  as  ours  throughout  the  State,  with  a  suitable  outfit  of  maps, 
charts  and  apparatus.  Such  a  grant,  though  small  in  value,  would 
greatly  encourage  such  institutions,  and  essentially  enhance  the  in- 
terest among  the  hundreds  of  youth  annually  assembled  in  them 
for  instruction. 

The  VERMOiiTviLLB  AcADSMicAL  ASSOCIATION,  reported  S6  schol- 
ars. The  Woodstock  Manual  Labor  Sbhikart,  reported  between 
60  and  70  students.  The  property  of  this  institution  was  reported 
to  be  estimated  at  $5,000.  Its  indebtedness  about  #2,000.  Its  li- 
brary consisted  of  1,500  volumes.    Buildings  partially  completed. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  reported  18 
■chools  in  operation,  four  of  which  were  under  charge  of  teachers  at 
the  rate  of  $400  per  year,  each;  twelve  under  female  teachers  at 
$200  per  year,  each;  and  a  colored  school  under  charge  of  a  femak 


teacher,  at  the  rate  of  #200  per  year.    The$e  schools  had  been  open 
dating  the  year,  with  the  ezceptioQ  of  four  weeks  in  summer. 

STATS  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

In  accordance  with  the  act  establishing  this  institution,  the  follow- 
ing members  of  the  board  of  education  were  nominated  by  the  gor* 
emor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  viz:  Samubl  Barstow,  Rav- 
IK)LFH  Mannu^g,  and  Rev.  Samukl  Nswburt,  who  constituted  the 
board,  together  with  the  Libutsnant  Goyxrnob  and  SuFBRunnr* 
DSNT  OF  Public  Instruction,  the  latter  of  whom  transmitted,  in  be* 
ludf  of  the  board,  their  first  report  to  the  Legislature.  The  follow- 
iDg  extract  gives  their  proceedings  up  to  this  time: 

The  board  organized  and  held  their  first  meeting  in  the  month  of 
May  last,  at  the  city  of  Detroit^  and  appointed  Samuel  Newbury 
pnisident.  Provision  was  made^  for  carrying  the  law  into  efifect,  by 
the  location  of  lands  granted  for  the  purposes  mentioned  therein; 
and  the  president  was  directed  to  discharge  the  duties  enjoined  upon 
Him,  in  visiting  various  places  of  importance  in  the  State,  by  receiv- 
bg  donations  and  obtaining  propositions  for  the  establishment  of  the* 
school  at  an  early  day  as  practicable,  and  report  to  the  Board. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember last,  at  which  time  the  report  of  the  president,  embracing  tne 
propositions  received  from  various  villages,  and  of  the  committee  to* 
locate  the  lands  required  in  the  act,  was  submitted.  Propositions  for 
the  location  of  the  school  were  received  from  Ypsilanti,  Jackson,  Mar- 
shall, Gull  Prairie  and  Niles. 

The  location  of  the  school  has  been  a  duty  of  great  delicacy  and 
no  small  difficulty.  Each  of  the  places  mentioned  proposed  to  fur* 
msh  a  site  for  the  building,  and  tendered  large  subscriptions  in  aid  of 
the  institution,  to  be  paid  in  money.  After  a  full  investigation  and 
examination  of  the  vfitrious  proposals,  and  taking  into  view  all  the  ob- 
jects to  be  attained  by  the  location,  the  board  finally  fixed  upon  the 
village  of  Ypsilanti,  which  was  conditionally  designated  as  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Normal  school.  The  condition  was  the  furnishing  satis- 
factory security  to  the  board  for  the  performance  of  the  terms  oflfered 
by  the  citizens  of  that  place.  The  advantage  of  this  site,  in  point  of 
health,  accessibility  and  locality,  were  deemed,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances,  not  second  to  any  other,  while  the  proposition  to  the  board 
^as  by  far  the  most  liberal.  In  view  of  the  limited  means,  also,  at 
the  disposal  of  the  board,  and  its  small  prosp^ctiva  income  from  a 
*peedy  sale  of  the  land,  the  proposition  was  of  such  a  chutioter  as 
^  famish  decisive  reason  for  its  action.  The  proposition  made  by 
the  citizens  of  that  place  included  the  offer  of  an  eligible  lot  of 
pound  for  the  site  of  the  proposed  school,  a  subscription  of  II  SiSOO,. 
yell  secured,  payable  one  third  depterober  1,  1850,  and  the  balance 
^  one  and  two  years  thereafter,  the  use  of  temporary  buildings  for 
the  Normal  and  Model  schools,  until  a  suitable  building  comd  be 
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erected,  and  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher  of  the  modd 
■ehool  for  fire  years.  Such  a  propoeidoa  was  deemed  by  the  bond 
satifactory  evidence  not  only  of  tne  liberality  and  public  spirit  of 
that  place,  but  of  the  existence  ol  interest  in  the  ffeneral  suDJect  of 
education,  which  can  not  be  less  important  to  the  institution  m  the 
future,  than  the  liberal  oflfer  which  it  induced.  The  places  in  com- 
petitioiA  for  its  location,  exhibited  a  like  enlightened  and  generous 
liberality,  which,  while  it  increased  the  difficulty  of  action  am  the 
part  of  the  board,  finally  induced  them,  while  there  seemed  to  beia 
taot  so  little  choice  of  locality  between  the  various  places,  so  &r  u 
the  interests  of  the  State  were  to  be  subserved  in  the  location  of  ^ 
school,  to  yield  a  preference  to  that  place  whose  oflfer  was  the  moet 
liberal  and  advantageous.  The  site  selected  is  convenient  of  accen 
to  all  parts  of  the  State,  The  village  of  Ypsilanti  is  sufficiently  lar|^ 
to  furnish  every  &cility  for  boarding  pupils,  and  the  character  of  its 
population,  and  the  deep  interest  manifested  by  them  upon  the  sab- 
jeot  of  education,  cannot  fail  to  surround  the  institution  with  good 
mfluences. 

A  selection  has  been  made  for  the  site  of  the  building,  situate  on 
a  rise  of  ground  on  the  north  western  border  of  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  village — a  deed  of  which  has  been  executed  and  delivered, 
free  of  expense,  to  the  board.  A  guarantee,  the  draft  of  which, 
was  submitted  to  the  Attorney  General,  securing  the  payment  of 
$18,500,  has  been  executed  and  delivered  to  the  board.  There 
has  been  a  compliance  with  the  terms  submitted  by  the  citizens  to  the 
board,  by  the  execution  of  the  additional  securities  and  agreements, 
which,  together  with  the  guarantee  above  mentioned  have  been  ^^ 
eeived  by  the  board  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition  upon  which 
tlie  State  Normal  school  was  located  at  that  place. 

The  location  of  the  lands  required  by  the  act,  was  made  at  an 
early  day  after  the  organization  of  the  board.  They  were  made  from 
ihe  descriptions  of  salt  spring  lands  as  shown  on  the  books  of  the 
State  Land  Office  to  be  the  property  of  the  State.     Due  notice  was 

E'ven  to  the  Commissioner,  and  a  proper  description  of  the  lands  so 
oated,  delivered  to  him  to  be  filed  in  his  office.  After  the  locations 
were  made  and  notice  given  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  State  Land 
Office,  the  board  were  notified  by  the  Commissioner  that  it  had  been 
ascertained  that  a  portion  of  the  lands  were  not  the  property  of  the 
State  and  that  they  had  been  erroneously  confirmed  to  the  State  bj 
the  general  government;  and  that  said  lands  had  in  fact  been  sola 
or  disposed  of  by  the  United  States  previous  to  the  confirmation  of 
them  oy  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Accompanying  this  report,  in  joint  document  No,  14,  is  to  be  found 
a  list  of  the  lands  selected  by  the  board,  laying  in  the  counties  of 
Macomb,  Kent,  Ottowa,  Washtenaw  and  Ionia. 

UBQISLATIOK. 

The  Memorial  of  Andrew  M.  Fitch,  John  A.  Bauohhak,  GLAai 
T.  HisMAN  and  Elijah  H.  Pilchbr,  was  presented  to  the  Legisli- 
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tore,  petitioning  for  the  grant  of  a  charter  for  a  Female  Coluxguib 
Ikstitution,  in  connection  with  the  Weslejan  Seminary,  at  Albion* 
The  application  is  briefly  set  forth,  as  follows: 

We  would  respectfully  set  forth  that  the  said  Seminary  has  now 
been  in  successful  operation  for  more  than  five  years,  and  has  sent 
forth  a  large  and  healthful  influence  in  the  cause  of  education.  Still 
there  is  wanting  an  institution  in  this  State,  which  will  meet  tlie  high* 
est  wishes  and  literary  aspirations  of  the  females  of  our  growing  and 
highly  prosperous  State.  In  granting  what  is  here  prayed  for,  you 
will  in  no  manner  interfere  with  any  mstitution  now  established  un- 
der your  fostering  care. 

Comparatively  nothing  has  been  done  to  cultivate,  enlarge  and 
properly  direct  the  intellectual  powers  of  those  who  are  to  give  th« 
first  direction  to  the  thoughts  of  those  who  are  to«6uoceed  us  on  th« 
great  theatre  of  life,  and  to  whom  is  to  be  entrusted  the  perpetuation 
of  our  free  institutions. 

What  is  petitioned  for,  is  properly  an  enldl'gement  of  an  existing 
charter,  so  as  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case. 

By  granting  our  petition  we  are  fully  persuaded  you  will  confer  a 
great  public  bene6t. 

^  Memorial  was  presented  relative  to  agriculture,  by  Bela  Hub- 
bard, Titus  Dort  and  J.  0.  Holmes,  representing  that  the  committee 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  had  had  in  consideration  a  subject 
of  great  importance,  viz:  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Agricul- 
tural Office,  and  an  appropriation  was  deemed  desirable  for  a  Li- 
brary. Of  this  subject,  in  connection  with  the  Ui^iversitt,  the 
agricultural  committee  say: 

In  the  organization  of  our  State  University,  it  was  contemplated, 
(as  appears  by  section  twenty-six  of  the  act,)  that  *'in  one  of  the 
Drancnes  there  should  be  a  department  of  agriculture;  with  compe- 
tent instructors  in  the  theory  of  agriculture,  including  vegetable  phys^ 
iology,  agricultural  chemistry,  and  experimental  and  practical  farm- 
ing and  agriculture."  Such  a  department,  it  is  plain,  to  be  vigoroua- 
ij  and  practically  carried  out,  ;uust  have  its  nK>re  immediate  and 
vital  connection  with  the  State  Agricultural  Society  and  its  institu- 
tions. With  an  agnoultural  co]Mge  should  also  be  associated  a  nfodel 
ttd  experimental  farm,  a  botamKl  garden,  and  perhaps  a  veterinary 
establishment. 

By  these  means  will  the  farmers  of  our  State — ^its  great  leadinff 
class — ^be  furnished  with  institutions  peculiarly  theirs.  They  wiO 
be  provided  with  the  means  of  educating  their  youth  in  every  prat* 
tied  and  scientific  detail  necessary  or  useful  to  that  most  important 
of  all  occupations,  to  as  full  an  extent  as  is  now  afforded  by  the 
higher  colleges  of  our  land,  to  candidates  for  the  so-called  "learned 
professions." 
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On  the  21st  of  Janaaiy,  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  in  rda* 
lion  to  the  management  of  the  loan  of  #100.000  and  to  a  certiio 
«laim,  arising  out  of  the  same*  which  it  is  only  deemed  necessarj 
here  to  refer  to,  and  which  is  to  be  fonnd  in  Senate  document  No. 
11 9  of  the  session,  (1850.) 

This  document  contains  the  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
extracts  from  the  journal  of  the  Regents,  copy  of  the  bond  given  by 
Major  Kearsley,  and  also  by  the  Bank  of  Michigan,  the  report  made 
by  Major  K.  of  his  proceedings  in  July,  1838,  and  also  a  statement 
of  his  claim. 

The  memorial  of  G.  M.  Barber  and  other  students,  relative  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Regents  and  Faculty  as  to  secret  societies,  was 
presented  to  the  Senat^  A  report  was  made  in  relation  to  the  same 
subject  by  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  also  by  the 
Faculty.  All  the  documents  relating  to  the  controversy  may  be 
found  in  the  journal  of  the  Senate,  being  documents  number  15,  16, 
1 1,  87  and  38.  As  they  do  not  relate  to  the  legitimate  object  of  (his 
eompilation,  they  are  here  referred  to,  simply  as  a  matter  of  refer- 
<ence  to  those  whose  duty  it  may  be  to  examine  them,  if  a  similar 
question  should  be  raised  in  the  future,  in  the  local  government  of 
the  University.  As  this  is  not  anticipated,  the  subject  is  not  of  im- 
portance otherwise,  in  the  history  of  its  affairs. 

Another  memorial  from  the  State  Agricultural  Society  waspresent- 
^  to  the  Legislature,  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  Statb  M- 
KI0T7LTURAL  CoLLEQS.  A.8  to  the  character  and  scope  of  such  u 
institution,  the  memorial  says: 

The  first  and  most  important  consideration  is,  that  the  institntion 
would  be  a  labor  school;  in  which  the  actual  work  performed  by  the 
pupils  would  be  passed  to  their  credit,  in  the  account  for  their  in- 
struction. Thus  the  expense  would  be  greatly  diminished  if  not  al- 
together paid.  The  very  act  of  l^^r  would  be  a  practicable  ep|>K* 
eatioa  of  the  precepts  taught,  and  me  poor  would  enjoy  equal  prif* 
ileges  with  the  rich. 

The  institution  should  be  attached  to,  or  form  a  bramh  of  ike  Soli 
Vmversify,  as  is  contemplated  by  the  charter  of  that  institutioii,  sod 
having  the  benefit  of  lectures  from  the  professors,  and  such  oiber 
sources  as  may  be  expedient,  resident  professors,  with  expioisi^ 
salaries,  would  not  be  necessary. 

There  should  belong  to  the  institution  a  Fermi  of  sufficient  cspao' 
ity  to  embrace  a  variety  of  soil  and  surface,  upon  which  all  the  ope- 
rations of  agriculture,  connected  with  tillage,  the  culture  of  all  tbe 
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uefml  grains,  grapes  and  roots,  the  raising  of  stock,  &c.,  oonid  be 
oonducted  to  tbe  best  advantage,  and  where  the  operations  of  drain* 
mg,  and  the  treatment  of  different  soils,  could  be  thoroughly  exhib- 
ited— in  fact,  a  farm  which^  under  the  superintendence  of  practical 
and  sciendfic  masters,  should  become  a  Model  for  the  farms  of  our 
State. 

There  should  also  be  attached  a  Botanical  Garden,  to  be  under  the 
eharge  of  tbe  professor  of  Botany  of  the  University,  in  which  should 
be  evdUvated  specimens  of  the  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  indigenous 
Id  our  State,  as  well  as  all  plants  and  weeds,  a  knowledge  of  tl^e  pro- 
perties and  habits  of  which  is  useful  to  the  farmer. 

The  9iudie8  taught  at  this  college  should  be  of  an  eminently  prac- 
tical kind.  Bende's  agriculture  in  its  details,  mathematics  and  the 
keeping  of  accounts,  mechanics,  natural  philosophy  and  the  natural 
seiences,  with  their  applications  to  agriculture.  With  these  could 
be  profitably  associated  Anatomy,  so  far  as  connected  with  the  struc- 
ture and  diseases  of  animals,  and  the  study  of  insects  and  their  hab- 
ito*  and,  to  some  extent,  engmeering,  architecture,  and  landscape 
gardening.  Nor  should  the  claims  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts 
be  wholly  neglected,  as  tending  to  polish  the  mind  and  manners,  re- 
fine the  taste,  and  add  greater  lustre  and  dignity  to  life.  In  fine* 
those  branches  of  education  which  will  tend  to  render  agriculture 
■ot  only  a  useful,  but  a  learned  and  liberal  profession,  and  its  culti- 
Tators  not  the  "bone  and  sinew"  merely,  but  the  ornaments  of  so- 
eiety. 

One  prominent  advantage  possessed  by  the  pupil  in  such  an  insti- 
tntion  snould  not  be  overlooked,  in  the  judicious  combination  of  la- 
bor and  study;  resulting  in  confirmed  health,  and  thence  increased 
mental  as  well  as  bodily  vigor. 

But  the  importance  of  the  plan  proposed  will  weigh  little,  unless 
it  shall  be  proved  to  be  jpraciicable.  The  only  obstacle  that  can  be 
naaonably  supposed  to  exist,  is  the  expense  of  founding  and  con- 
ducting such  an  establishment.  In  the  communities  of  the  old  world, 
^  obstacle,  serious  as  it  is  under  their  circumstances,  has  been 
<nrercome»  and  with  triumphant  results.  Probably  no  community  in 
^  world  possesses  greater  facilities  for  the  experiment,  if  it  be 
^med  such,  than  ours.  On  the  plan  su£^gested,  no  large  endow* 
Bfent  is  necessary.  The  connection  with  the  University  would  fur- 
m$h  a  large  part  of  the  means  for  instruction,  at  comparatively  little 
•wt  to  the  institution. 

No  where,  in  a  settled  community,  is  land  so  cheap,  at  the  present 
moment,  as  in  this  State.  No  State  is  more  amply  provided  with 
lioded  and  other  means  for  the  promotion  of  education.  May  not 
ft  part  of  this  fund  be  as  legitimately  applied  to  this  object  as  to  other 
plans  of  educational  improvement? 

In  the  HousB  of  Represbntatives,  the  committee  on  education, 
mrough  Hon.  Hotbt  K  Clabkb,  their  chairman,  made  a  report  in 
elation  to  the  establishment  of  Frbb  Schools  and  oiher  matters 
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embraced  in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent    The  following  ex- 
tract contains  sabstantially  the  views  of  the  committee: 

The  committee  on  education,  to  whom  was  referred  the  annial 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  respectiullv  re- 
port: 

That  in  the  judgment  of  your  committee  none  of  the  topics  pie- 
sented  in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  which  would  seem  to  in- 
vite the  action  of  the  Legislature,  can  be  considered  of  greater 
importance  than  that  which  relates  to  the  establishment  of  Fan 
Schools  throughout  the  State.  The  voice  of  the  public  press,  tin 
petitions  which  have  been  presented  to  the  Legislature  at  the  present 
session,  and  the  generally  expressed  desire  in  many  parts  of  thi 
State»  that  the  public  should  assume  in  practice  the  duty,  wfaieh  in 
theory  has  long  been  acknowledged,  namely,  the  education  at  tk 
public  cost  of  the  children  of  the  State,  have  induced  your  oommit- 
tee  to  examine  this  question  with  a  view  to  ascertaia  its  present  prai- 
ticability. 

The  example  of  other  States  is  undoubtedly  operating  extensiTeif 
among  the  people  of  this  State  as  a  stimulus  to  the  establishment  of 
free  schools.  And  the  fact,  that  three  of  the  States  formed  out  of 
the  ancient  North-West  Territory,  have  already  preceded  us  m  thii 
step  upon  a  higher  level  of  educational  effort  than  we  have  yet  at- 
tained, ought  to  commend  our  earnest  attention  to  a  subject  of  sock 
paramount  importance.  Michigan  has  thus  far  maintained  an  hon- 
orable pre-emmence  in  the  education,  intelligence  and  general  cnlti* 
vation  of  its  people.  But  these  qualities  will  cease  to  be  our  chan^ 
teristics,  unless  earnest  and  well  directed  efibrts  be  made  to  extend 
the  influence,  and  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  among  vs. 
As  a  means  of  elevating  this  standard,  the  recent  legislation  of  thi 
State,  providing  for  a  supply  of  competent  teachers,  through  tht 
agency  of  the  Normal  scnool,  may  be  regarded  as  a  measure  it 
once  liberal  and  wise.  And  as  a  means  of  extending  the  intnoNi 
of  education,  a  system  of  free  schools,  if  conducted  by  competent 
teachers,  will  undoubtedly  be  found  to  be  the  wisest  and  most  eft- 
cient  policy.  Tet  ail  Uiis  involves  an  inquiry  into  the  present  abili^ 
of  the  State  to  sustain  them  without  imposing  an  onerous  burden  oi 
taxation  upon  the  people. 

This  question  is  obviously  one  which  should  be  carefully  pondered; 
for  there  is,  perhaps,  some  danger  that  a  premature  efibrt  to  accom- 
plish an  object  so  eminently  desirable  might  react  with  mischioTOV 
effect  This  danger  should  be  considered,  that  it  may  be  well  under- 
stood, and  the  means  to  avoid  it  may  be  wiselv  chosen. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  tnat  the  only  means  we  have  ti 
ascertain  the  presenttexpense  of  supporting  our  common  schools,  do  not 
afford  perfectly  reliable  data.  The  provision  of  law  which  require* 
the  annual  levy  of  a  tax  of  one  mill  upon  the  assessors'  valuation  for 
the  increase  of  township  libraries  and  the  support  of  schools,  ouglit 
to  have  produced  for  these  objects,  for  the  year  1849,  upon  die  vv 
uatbn  of  1848,  the  sum  of  $29,908  76.    Yet  the  returns  to  the  Sa- 
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perintendent  of  Public  Instraction  show  an  aggregate  of  only  $17,- 
'830  IS  for  this  purpose,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  the  school 
fiinds  were  depnvecf  of  over  $12,000  for  the  last  year.  The  law 
which  requires  the  levying  of  this  ta^  is  positive  in  its  terms — abso- 
lutely requiring  the  supervisors  to  levy  it;  and  yet  it  seems  to  have 
been  disregarded,  to  a  certain  extent^  in  all  parts  of  the  State  alike. 
A  comparison  of  the  aggregate  valuations  of  the  counties,  as  exhib- 
ited on  page  43  of  the  Auditor  General's  report,  with  the  amount  of 
the  mill  tax,  as  appears  on  pages  72  and  73  of  the  Superintendent's 
report,  shows  to  what  extent  this  duty  has  been  neglected  by  the 
supervisors  of  townships. 

So  also  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the  amount  raised  by  tax  which 
the  districts  are  authorized  to  raise  j^  capila,  is  baffled  by  the  neg- 
lect of  some  six  or  seven  counties  to  make  any  return  under  this 
head;  and  many  others,  and  some  of  them  large  counties,  return  such 
inconsiderable  sums,  that  great  doubts  are  suggested  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  reports. 

Taking  these  reports,  however,  as  true,  it  would  appear  that  the 
amounts  actually  expended  for  tuition  in  the  primary  schools  during 
the  past  year,  are  as  follows: 
Raised  by  tax: 

The  mill  tax, il7,830  13 

Deduct  for  library  puiposes  in  448  town- 
ships, reporting  at  $25  each 1 1,200  00 

Leaving  of  this  tax  applicable  to  the  pay- 
ment for  tuition, $6,630  13 

Per  capita  tax,  not  exceeding  91  per  scholar, '     4,624  56 

Total  raised  by  tax  for  tuition, $1 1,264  69 

Distributed  from  primary  school  fund, 89,052  67 

Total  of  public  moneys $50,312  36 

Collected  upon  rate  bills, 29,717  88 

Total  cost  of  tuition  in  primary  schools 980,030  24 

The  sum  of  eighty  thousand  dollars  must  be  assumed  as  the  near- 
est approximation  we  can  make  from  the  reports  to  the  actual  cost  of 
tuition  in  the  primary  schools  during  the  past  year.  It  is  not  un- 
likely, however,  that  a  much  larger  sum  was  collected  upon  the 
rate  bills  than  the  reports  exhibit.  And  it  is  possible  that  this  sum 
ahould  be  further  increased,  in  fact,  by  the  portion  of  the  mill  tax 
levied  and  collected  but  not  reported.  It  is  auite  impossible  to  as- 
cenain  the  degree  of  allowance  which  shoula  be  made  for  such  in- 
accuracies; your  committee  are  therefore  obliged  to  assume  from  the 
^tums  to  the  Superintendent,  that  the  tuition  of  102,871  scholars 
for  five  months  in  the  year,  has  cost  an  average  of  about  eighty 
•ents  each. 
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Tear  comDiiUM,  however,  desire  to  repeat^  that  they  are  hy  no 
meantf  SAtUded  that  the  conclusion  thiw  announced  may  be  relied  oa 
as  irue.  It  itf  the  nearest  appro  >ch  to  truth  which,  under  the  cir- 
6uni:(tHOce8,  they  cnn  mHke.  if  it  could  with  ceri«inty  be  relied 
upon  your  cummittee  would  not  hesitate  to  recooiiDend,  and  rvjoica 
in  the  recoronieudation  that  (he  schoul  bouses  of  Michigan  should  be 
declaied  "open  to  alt  who  may  choose  to  enter."  But.  while  they 
date  not  do  tliis  upon  such  imperfect  data  <is  they  have  by  which  U> 
asceruiio  the  eipeuse  that  would  thus  be  cast  upon  the  people,  they 
feel  bound  to  recommend  some  action  looking  lu  the  same  debirable 
end.  And  they  believe  that  if  (he  present  law,  which  hIIows  the 
levying,  by  the  vote  of  any  school  district,  of  a  tax  not  exceeding 
one  dollar  for  each  schol  ir  within  the  required  ages,  upon  the  prop« 
erty  of  the  district,  be  repealed,  and  the  present  mill  lax  be  increased 
to  two  mills,  th4t  grcHter  equality  in  the  assessment  of  school  taxes 
will  be  secured,  and  it  is  hoped,  a  fund  sufficiently  hirge  will  be  ob- 
tained to  make  the  primary  schools  of  the  Stale  substantially  free. 
At  any  rate,  if  this  much  desired  object  be  not  the  result,  the  increase 
of  taX'ition  thus  provided  for,  of  a  known  and  limited  amount,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  oppressive,  and  future  legislation  upon  more  accurate 
data,  may  complete  the  work,  towards  which,  we  now  des^ire  by  cau- 
tious and  prudent  measures  to  advance. 

The  prosperous  condition  of  the  University,  as  appears  from  the 
report,  and  the  report  of  the  board  of  visitors,  annexed  thereto,  at- 
tracts the  notice  of  your  committee,  who  rejoice  to  learn  that  this  in- 
•tittttion  is  laying  a  foundstton  for  the  highest  usefulness  of  the  rising 
generation  of  our  State.  The  establishing  upon  a  basis,  indicating 
present  and  increasing  prosperity,  of  a  collegiate  institution,  even 
when  sustained  by  an  ample  endowment,  is  ordinarily  the  slow  and 
toilsome  work  of  years.  And  the  establishment  of  such  an  institu* 
tion,  under  the  control  of  the  public  authorities  of  a  State  govern- 
jnent,  has  been  a  probltm  of  so  much  difficulty  and  doubt,  that  evea 
a  moderate  degree  of  success  affords  ample  occasion  for  grateftd  re- 
fnembrance  of  the  Ubors  and  Kervices  of  those  by  whose  care  and 
watchfulness  such  a  measure  of  success  has  been  achieved.  And 
perhaps  no  higher  praise  can  be  awarded  to  the  management  of  the 
University,  than  is  borne  by  the  universal  testimony  to  the  character 
and  scholarship  of  the  cliu^ses  which  have  thus  far  been  graduated. 
On  this  point  the  report  of  the  board  of  Visitors  holds  the  most  un- 
equivocal language  of  approbation  of  the  *'skil]  and  fidelity  in  (be 
professors,  as  well  as  of  diliijence  and  bilent  in  the  studenU  *  *  * 

The  department  of  Public  In  >truction  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
second  to  none  in  the  State  government  The  duties  of  it  follow 
every  fsmily  in  (he  State  to  its  very  6 reside,  and  invite  them  to  aa 
interested  co  oper'tdon  in  labors  of  great  importance  (o  the  well  being 
of  the  State.  The  performance  of  such  duties  by  the  head  of  aocn 
a  dep>rfment,  demands  the  employment  of  talents  of  a  high  order 
and  of  (he  utmost  business  activity.  The  report  of  the  Superinten- 
dentshows  a  diligent  attention  to  a  great  variety  of  duties,  and  which 
must  haye  involved  an  amount  of  labor  for  which  the  compensatioa 
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allowed  by  lav  is  a  mo^t  iQadeqii<tte  remmipralion.  Tour  committee 
theri-^re  uke  leave  to  expreHs  the  hope  that  this  injuHiice  will  ba 
auCfrrtfd  to  exist  no  longer;  but  that  a  greater  effiuienuj  ia  the  uffioa 
may  be  secured  by  pi  tcing  it,  in  re^^arl  to  compensaiion  of  tlie  iuirum- 
bent,  on  ihe  same  level  wiih  othtr  State  officers,  whose  duiies  are 
DeiUier  more  important  nor  onerons.  It  is  hoped  that  the  he  id  of  a 
deparlmenl  so  important  as  this  will  no  longer  be  regaide  i  as  a  clerk- 
ship, of  little  responsibility  and  but  inconsiderable  labor. 

Huch  an  increase  of  compcnsauon  is.  moreover,  urged  in  view  of 
a  proposed  increase  in  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent's  office.  The 
mischiels  which  arise  from  the  present  moJe  of  reporting  the  snnual 
statistics  of  the  school  districts  ure  forcibly  set  forth  in  hid  report, 
and  the  means  to  obviate  ihem  are  there  suggested.  Your  commit- 
lee  agree  entirely  in  the  recommend  ition,  th  it  the  townnhip  inspec- 
tors be  required  to  transmit  directly  to  the  Superintendent  their  ao- 
nu'il  reports,  and  thus  dispense  with  the  Hbstracts  which  the  countr 
clerks  are  now  required  by  law  to  m»ke.  This  recommendation  fs 
made  not  only  as  a  matter  of  economy,  which  will  eifect  a  co«i«44- 
crable  saving  in  the  sum'^  paid  to  the  county  clerks  for  making  these 
reports,  but  bec^iuse  the  labor  of  urranging  and  combining  them  may 
be  done  in  the  Superintendent's  office  with  much  greater  certainty  of 
its  correctness  in  view  of  all  the  interests  to  be  affected  by  it. 

To  carry  into  effect  the  foregoing  recommendations,  I  am  in- 
structed by  the  committee  to  report  a  bill  to  amend  chnpter  fifty -mz 
of  the  revised  statutes,  and  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  iifty -eight  of  the 
Kvised  statutes. 

LEGISLATION. 

The  school  law  was  amended,  in  pursuance  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Superintendent,  so  as  to  bring  the  report  of  the  school 
inspectors  directly  to  his  office,  and  the  duties  heretofore  devolving 
upon  the  county  clerks,  so  far  as  the  making  of  abstracts  and  returns 
were  concerned,  aboli^shed.  Various  other  ametidments  were  made, 
which,  as  they  are  now  in  force,  will  be  found  in  the  primary  school 
law,  as  published  in  this  document.  The  law  regulating  the  dutiea 
of  Superintendent  was  also  changed,  and  will  be  found  in  a  subee- 
qaent  part  hereof.  The  mode  of  electing  members  of  the  board  of 
tdttcation  was  changed  by  an  act  of  March  !^0,  1850.  An  act  waa 
passed,  enlarging  the  p>)wers  of  the  truitee^  of  the  Wesley  m  Sem- 
ia^ry,  at  Albion,  and  authorizing  them  to  establish  at  Albion,  a  Fa- 
UKhK  CoLLKSB,  as  a  branch  of  the  Seminiry.  It  was  msde  subject 
Co  visitation  by  a  board,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Superintendent!  aad 
the  trustees  required  to  make  a  report  annually  to  that  officer. 

An  act  was  passed  to  incorporate  the  Young  L'idies'  Seminary  of 
ihe  city  of  Mpnroe.    It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  sub* 
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mit  to  the  Saperiatendeni  an  aoQual  report,  exhibiting  its  conditioa 
fai  all  its  departments.  The  St.  Mary's  Academy,  at  Bertrand,  k 
Berrien  county,  was  iocorporated;  also,  the  Clarkston  Academieil 
Institute;  also,  the  Cliuton  Institute;  the  Lawrence  Literary  Institats 
Anoeialion;  the  Michigan  Central  College,  at  Spring  Arbor;  St 
Mark's  College,  at  Grand  Rapids.  An  act  was  passed  and  approted 
April  2,  relative  to  the  support  of  schools,  and  the  custody  of  town- 
ahip  libraries.  The  free  schix)!  law  of  the  city  of  Detroit  was  alat 
amended. 

TBS  00K8TITUTI0NAL  COMVSNTIOM. 

This  was  an  important  year  in  the  history  of  public  instruction  ii 
Michigan,  inasmuch  as  the  act  was  passed  by  this  Legislature,  in 
conformity  with   the  previous  votes  of  the  people,  to  provide  for  a 
ftSYiaioN  OF  THE  ooNSTiTUTiov.    FoT  fifteen  years  the  provisions  of 
the  first  constitution,  relating  to  education,  had  stood  the  test  of  time 
and  trial — had  been  the  means  of  securing  constant  progress,  and 
achieved  for  Michigan,  what  had  not  been  accomplished  by  the  pio- 
Tisions  of  the  constitution  of  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  for  ths 
aame  length  of  time.     The  history  of  our  educational  affairs^,  as  de- 
tailed  in  this  document,  presents   an  array  of  facts,  and  devekfi 
marks  of  constant  improvement,  which,  while  it  exhibits  the  stru^ 
gles  through  which  we  have  passed,  must  be  a  source  of  gratifica- 
tion to  every  citizen  of  the  State.     Upon  the  subject  of  education, 
none  can  accuse  the  State  of  Michigan  of  apathy  or  indifference.  It 
is  a  subject  that  has  been  constantly  kept  before  the  people,  and  ap* 
predated  by  them;  and  amidst  vicisitudes  of  no  ordinary  character, 
its  educational  resources  and  institutions  have  been  secured,  pit- 
served  and  cherished.     The  first  fifteen  years  of  our  educatioasl 
history,  under  the  first  constitution  adopted  by  our  people,  constitntei 
an  epoch,  to  which  we  may  proudly  look  back  and  refer,  and  frvm 
which  may  be  derived  a  light  and  a  lesson  for  the  future.    But  witk 
a  knowledge  of  what  had  been  thus  far  achieved,  and  with  a  ooi- 
aciousness  of  attaining  a  yet  higher  standard  of  improvement,  tJ^ 
organic  law  was  cheerfully  and  with  hope,  subjected  to  a  revi8ion> 
firom  which  it  was  believed  still  higher  and  greater  results  were  y*^ 
to  be  accomplished. 

The  article  upon  education  proposed  to  the  convention,  was  svb- 
mitted  on  the  15tli  day  of  June,  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  Macomb.    A* 
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Mnmittee  coMitlod  of  the  Mlowtog  gendeatn,  vis:  Mesm.  Walker* 
Tan  Valkenbarg,  Batterfield*  Eutmao,  Deenoyer,  J.  D.  Pierce, 
Baraard,  WUfiama  and  Bdmunds. 
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Section  1  prorided  for  the  election  of  a  Saperintendent  of  Public 
Instmctaou,  by  the  electors,  who  should  haye  general  saperrision  of 
pnblie  instraction,  whose  duties  should  be  prescribed  by  law,  and 
wliose  term  of  office  should  be  two  years. 

Section  2  provided  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  all  lands 
l^ranted  for  school  purposes,  should  remun  a  perpetual  iund,  the  in- 
terest of  which,  with  the  rents  of  all  unsold  lands  should  be  inTiolably 
qypropriated  to  the  support  of  primsry  schools  throughout  the  State, 
sad  distributed  annually  on  such  fiur  and  equitable  terms  as  should 
be  proTided  by  law. 

Section  9  provided  that  the  Legislature  should  establish  by  law,  a 
system  of  primary  schools,  by  which  such  schools  should  be  kept  in 
eaeli  and  every  district  for  at  least  three  months  in  eveiy  year.  Fan 
▲an  wrrHoxTT  oharob  for  TumoN,  to  all  children  between  the  ages 
ef  four  and  eighteen  years,  and  should  provide  that  any  deficiency  that 
WHgy  estiit  afUr  the  dietribution  of  theprimutty  achooi  intereeCftmd,  ehaU 
h$  raieedin  the  sever  jI  townships  and  cUies^  by  a  tax  upon  the  whole  tarn- 
aBfo  property  in  such  townships  and  cities  respectively.  The  English 
Unguage  and  no  other  should  he  taught  in  such  sdhools. 

Section  4  provided  for  the  election  by  the  people  of  six  Regents 
ef  the  University — two  for  six  years,  two  for  four,  aiid  two  for  two 
years;  after  which  there  was  to  be  two  Regents  elected  at  each  sub- 
sequent election,  to  hold  their  offices  for  six  years. 

Seotioii  6  made  it  the  duty  of  the  Regents  at  their  first  meeting, 
to  elect  a  Frksidbitt  of  the  Univxrsitt,  who  was  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board,  and  the  principal  executive  of  the  University.  G?he 
Board  to  have  direction  and  control  of  all  its  expenditures,  and  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  institution. 

Section  6  appropriated  the  sales  of  all  lands  granted,  or  to  be 
gvauted  for  University  purpose?,  as  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  of 
which,  with  the  rents,  should  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  University,  and  with  such  branches  as  the  public  good 
required,  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts. 

Section  7  provided  for  the  election  of  three  members  of  the  board 
of  education,  who,  together  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
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■tniatioii^  were  to  b«ve  geotnl  raperrimi  of  the  Stats  Noftiub 

SOBUOU 

Section  8  secured  the  process  of  sales  of  lands  appropriated  to 
the  oormai  sohool,  ia  ibe  aame  maimer  as  Uni\'enUy  and  aehool 

kndit. 
Sectioa  9  provided  for  ike  eocoaregemeiit  and  promotion  by  tbs 

Legi.Hlature,  of  ioUsllectttHl,  scieatifical  and  agriculuiral  improvemeot» 
and  for  the  estnbliAhmeni  of  an  agricultural  school,  witb  a  model 
fkrm.  h]:h>  for  the  edtabli^hmeot  ot  libraries,  one  at  leai^t  in  eacb 
township,  to  the  support  of  which,  moneys  paid  for  exemptions  from 
military  duty,  and  all  tines  assessed  for  breach  of  penal  laws^  wers 
to  be  exclusively  applied. 

The  article  as  reported,  was  taken  up  in  convention,  on  the  26di 
of  June.  A  substitute  for  section  3,  was  offered  by  Mr.  Frauck, 
of  Wayne  county,  who  was  in  favor  of  raising  a  tax  upon  the  prop- 
erty, regulated  by  the  number  of  scholars,  if  there  Was  a  deficiency 
after  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund — th^t  the  I^ 
gislature  bhould  levy  a  tax  on  the  whole  taxable  property  of  tht 
township  or  city.  Mr.  Morkt^on,  of  Calhoun,  also  proposed  a  sub- 
gtitute — that  the  Legislature  should  provide  by  law,  that  in  the  year 
1855,  and  every  year  thereafter,  a  general  tax  should  be  levied  in 
«  the  Slate,  for  the  support  of  primary  schools,  not  exceeding  three 
mills  upon  each  dollar  of  the  valuntion  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
State;  such  tax  to  be  levied  and  collected  in  the  same  mt^nner  as  tbs 
State  tax  for  State  purposes.  Mr.  Lxacu,  of  Genesee,  also  proposed 
a  substitute,  which  was  as  follows: 

A  primary  school  sh  ill  be  kept  in  each  school  district  in  the  State, 
at  letst m«»nlhs  in  e  ich  y.ear. 

The  ri<''ht  to  attend  such  schools  is  guarantied  to  all  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  one  years. 

For  th^  support  of  firimary  schools  thenM^hall  be  raised  annasllf* 
a  State  tnx  of  not  less  than  — —  cents  per  scholar  for  each  hchdiur 
returned  to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  such  tax  wnd  also  the  interest  of  the  primary  school  fund  »b>ill 
be  annually  din'ributed  among  the  beveral  school  districts  in  this 
ISta^e.  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  schol  irs  in  each,  as  shown  by 
their  return?*  to  the  offii*e  of  Supt^rintenJent  of  Public  InstrucriiA* 
anil  any  deHciency  ihar  may  exist  in  the  district**,  after  the  dintribs- 
titm  of  said  moneys,  shall  be  raised  b j  tax  on  all  the  taxable  proT 
erty  in  such  districts. 
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The  substiUite  was  opposed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Pibrci^  for  the  reawm 
that  it  vroul  J  be  found  difficult  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  dintricUi.  It 
hal  beea  attempted  aod  failed.  He  was  in  favor  of  free  scboolai  and 
a  Stale  tax.  Mr.  Ratitalb  iraa  abo  <^poted  to  the  fteeikHir  ami  th# 
amendments,  being  of  opinion  that  it  was  safer  left  wiih  the  L^'gistU- 
tare  (o  establish  by  law  a  syxtem  of  common  schools.  Mr.  Baqq 
vas  in  favor  of  Tree  sehoola-^free  as  the  air  wb  breathe**-and  propmsd 
a  further  amendment,  providing  that  the  Legislature  shudlJ  estab* 
lisb  a  system  of  primary  schools^  such  schools  to  be  kept  up  at'least 
three  months  free,  without  «*harge  of  tuition,  to  all  child reo  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  twenty -one  years.     Hr.  Alvord  thought  thilC 
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the  spirit  of  the  age  made  it  obligatory  on  the  convention  to  pruvidis 
that  schools  should  be  kept  up,  and  was  in  favor  of  a  tax  to  pay  lor 
free  schools.  Mr.  Hanscom  was  in  favor  of  obliging  ibe  Legisla- 
ture to  provide  for  a  system  of  free  schools,  and  of  leaving  the  details 
to  it.  Mr.  Van  Valvbnbdro  believed  that  the  Convention  was 
called  upon  to  estublish  a  system  of  free  schools— was  unwilling  tO 
leave  it  with  the  Legislature,  except  to  manage  the  details.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Walkbr,  said  the  committee  had 
discussed  the  proposition  to  raise  a  definite  sum  per  scholar,  through- 
out the  State,  but  life  difficulty  was,  if  the  sum  was  fixed,  it  must  re- 
main so  until  the  constitution  was  amended.  Mr.  Cornbll  offt- red 
an  amendment,  providing  that  the  Legislature  should  establish  free 
■chools  throughout  the  State  and  provide  for  their  support,  anU  that 
after  applying  the  school  and  such  other  funds  as  shall  be  set  apart 
for  the  support  of  such  schools,  the  balance  should  be  raised  by  a 
tax  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  State.  Mr.  Whtppi^b  regarded 
this  question  as  the  most  important  one  that  had  come  before  the 
Convention,  and  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  people  were  prepared 
for  and  wished  a  free  school  system.  The  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee thought  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Leach,  of  Gtenevee,  was  of  the 
Mme  character  as  that  adopted  in  New  York  and  which  contained 
^  elements  of  discord.  He  had  been  advised  by  a  letter  of  the 
Baperintendent  of  schools  of  thai  State,  that  if  any  attempt  should 
be  made  to  change  the  school  system  of  Michigan,  we  should  avoid 
lifeing  any  portion  of  the  tax  in  the  school  districts. 
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Another  Amendment  was  x>fifered  by  Mr.  Feauck,  aa  follows: 

Sec.  3.  The  Legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  a  system  of  pri* 
mary  schools,  by  which  such  sehoc^  shail  be  kept  np  and  supported 
in  each  aehool  district,  at  least  thrae  months  b  every  year;  and  aay 
aehool  district  negteoting  to  keep  up  and  support  such  a  school,  may 
be  deprived  of  its  proportion  of  the  public  funds;  and  a  tax  shall  be 
levied  on  the  sevend  townships  and  cities  of  the  State,  upon  the  whole 
laMble  pn^rty  in  tnch  townships  and  cities  respectively,  for  the 
sapport  of  such  schools,  provided  such  tax  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  ,  in  any  one  year,  for  all  children  between  the  ages 

of  four  and  eighteen  years,  in  any  township  or  city,  and  the  amount 
of  such  tsx  in  each  township  or  city  shall  be  diatributed  to  the  aevenl 
districts  therein,  keeping  a  three  months*  school,  m  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  yean, 
returned  from  said  districts  respectively. 

The  amendment  was  opposed  by  Mr.  N.  PiaacB,  who  believed 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  New  York  had  arisen  from  authority  giren 
to  districts  He  was  in  favor  of  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  taxable 
property  of  the  State,  but  that  it  should  be  limited  to  two  mills  upon 
the  dollar,  and  the  remainder  should  be  collected  by  a  tax  on  the 
district^  or  the  persons  sending  to  school,  or  the  property  of  the  town 
or  district.  Mr.  Crart  said,  substantially,  that  the  school  system 
now  in  operation  was  aa  good  a  system  as  ever  was  devised,  and  hsd 
been  copied  by  several  States.  It  took  from  1843  to  the  present 
time  to  perfect  it,  and  the  Convention  had  better  leave  it  to  the  action 
of  the  Legislature,  to  provide  for  free  schools  by  such  a  system  or 
mode  as  it  thought  best,  either  by  general  taxation,  or  tax  levied  in 
dbtricts,  counties  or  township. 

The  difficulty  in  New  York  was  the  inequality  of  taxation,  'the 
committee  on  education  had,  however,  n^leoted  an  important  fea> 
ture — they  made  no  provision  for  a  forfeiture  of  the  public  monef, 
if  a  district  neglected  to  keep'a  school  for  a  certain  time.  If  we  were 
going  to  have  a  system  of  ^ee  schools,  there  should  not  only  be  a 
forfeiture  of  public  money,  but  a  penalty  for  neglecting  to  comply 
with  the  law.  He  was  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  Legislature,  as  long 
as  a  public  officer  was  kept,  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  to  the 
cause  of  education — he  believed  that  such  an  officer  was  requisite  to 
sustun  and  forward  the  cause  of  education,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary that  each  State  should  employ  one;  but  that  if  such  officer  was 
idispenscd  with,  he  should  consider  the  cause  of  education  in  danger; 
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while  with  such  an  officer,  the  subject  would  be  kept  before  the  peo- 
ple^ and  the  oause  would  flourish.  Mr.  Moors  was  in  fa^or  of  estab- 
liihing  the  system  of  free  schools  upon  a  thorough  basis,  and  wished 
Is  see  it  immediatelj  adopted.  Mr.  Tiffart  thought  the  Legislature 
would  adopt  the  system  when  the  people  demanded  it.  The  quesUoH 
being  taken  on  Mr.  Lbaoh's  substitute  as  amended,  it  was  not  sustained. 
Mr.  BcrsH  was  in  faror  of  leaving  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
free  schools  to  the  Legislature,  and  was  opposed  to  the  provision  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  The  following  extract  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  his  argument: 

The  provision  as  reported  gives  the  power  to  raise  revenue  suffi- 
cient to  make  schools  free:  first,  to  the  township,  and  in  case  of  defi- 
dency,  the  deficit  to  be  raised  by  the  school  district    Experience 
has  shown  us  that  great  inequality  in  taxation  will  exist  in  different 
locations  of  the  Slate;  it  but  proposes  to  make  permanent  in  the  con- 
stitudon  the  system  that  was  commenced  under  the  liberal  provisions 
of  our  present  constitution  by  the  statutes  of  1833.     The  Legislature 
then,  actuated  by  the  purest  patriotism,  provided  that  any  deficiency 
that  might  exist,  after  using  their  proportion  of  the  primary  school 
interest  fand,  might  be  raised  upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  school 
district.     The  inequality  that  existed  in  the  districts  was  so  great, 
snd  so  apparent,  that  the  system  fell  at  once  into  disrepute.     One 
Strict  would,  by  economy,  cause  a  school  to  be  kept  up  without 
resorting  to  oppressive  taxation;  another,  perhaps  in  the  same  town- 
ship, by  prodifi;ality  and  extravagance,  levied  a  tax  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  their  district,  ostensibly  for  the  support  of  schools,  which  the 
prc^rty  holders  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  bear.     This  evil 
existed  in  some  portions  of  the  State  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  af- 
fect the  relative  value  of  real  estate,  and  necessarily  led  to  a  modifi* 
cation  of  the  law.     I  therefore  am  opposed  to  the  provision  as  report- 
ed, believing  that  the  same  evils  would  result  from  its  operation,  and 
^e  consequences  would  be  more  disastrous  from  a  constitutional  pro- 
▼ifiioQ,  in  consequence  of  permanency,  than  from  a  repealable  Jaw, 
The  amendment  provides  that  a  tax  shall  be  levied  upon  the  whole 
taxable  property  of  the  State,  and  shall,  when  collected,  be  distribu- 
ted among  the  districts,  in  proportion  to^he  number  of  scholars,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  primary  school  And  is  now  distributed.    As 
a  friend  of  universal  education,  I  go  for  this  measure,  believing  that 
the  whole  property  of  the  State  should  be  taxed  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  State.    Under  this  system,  schools  may  be  free, 
iuid  will  be  free,  if  wisdom  characterize  the  action  of  those  whose 
duty  it  becomes  to  carry  out  this  principle.     The  only  question  with 
nie  is  this:  the  amendment  provides  that  the  Legislature  shall  pro- 
vide for  levying  a  tax,  <fec.    I  would  prefer  the  word  may  to  the  word 
'^t  sUhough  probably  the  effect  will  oe  about  the  same.   Action  can- 
M  be  enforcea  until  it  is  deemed  expedient-*-an  imperious  msndate 
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in  no  more  important  ih«o  k  mere  ptimUdon,  unless  saneCioned  bj  tke 
pnbKc  wi1.  an  J  when  so  siiDcUunetJ,  eiilier  is  efffCtUMi. 

Mr   Frnlick  m  ivtsd  to  amen  J  the  section  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  •*  shall."  in  first  line,  and  in^^ert  ■*  provide  for 
a  9y:*teai  of  prim  iry  schuuls.  by  vrhich  a  acbool  shall  be  ktpl  vp  «iA 
Mppuried  in  e«ich  school  distrtist,  at  least  three  rounihs  in  evt-ry  jesft 
and  any  hchiiol  district  ne^leciin^  to  keep  up  aQ«l  support  huch  & 
tch(M>1.  m«y  be  deprived  of  ius  equil  proponion  of  the  interest  of 
tfie  piiblio  fund.  Ait«l  the  Lt*)<ia(|aiure  may  !«*▼?  a  lax  tin  the  vboll 
taxable  pn»prrty  of  (be  st* v«ral  townships  or  cities  of  ibis  State  £ir 
the  Kuppori  uf  said  schools." 

The  amendment  was  opposed  by  Mr.   Britain,  whose  views  are 

evinced  in  the  following  extract  from  his  remarks: 

We  should  pnivide  for  two  things:  one  u  equal  taxaUon — the 
other  that  ilu-  rising  gt-ni-rntitin  ^hall  he  instructed.  Hut  it  has  been 
said  ill  It  I  he  Lugislaiure  had  the  power,  and  we  are  asked  why  they 
did  not  exrri*i<»e  thiit  right.  I  answer  that  the  will  of  the  people  hss 
been  defeated  hy  the  talents  of  men  like  the  geniK-nian  from  W-^vnc 
KumerouH  |)etilion.s  were  rernved  last  winter  hy  the  Le^Vlature, 
praying  for  free  sch(Mjk  Why  w:4.s  it  not  granted  ?  Not  becsn^e 
ihere  w.is  h  feeling  ag'tin^t  it,  hut  because  those  opposed  to  itpoimed 
t<i  the  a!«>embling  of  this  Convention — that  it  hud  better  be  led  uniii 
that  time. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  this  n  mend  men  t,  becnu>(e  it  surrenders  the 
prini'iple.  If  it  cannot  be  estHbli<«hed  fur  fix  months,  let  it  be  for 
three;  hut  I  hojie  thtt  We  shall  not  be  satisfied  wirh  any  timendment 
•h<»rt  of  that.  Every  collection  of  taxes  by  a  district,  is  liable  to  be 
nnequ  I. 

This  Wi»uld  be  extn^mely  unwi.^  and  unjust.  The  true  theory  of 
goveinment,  ns  understood  at  the  present  dsy.  requires  the  whols 
prof  eriy  of  the  Slate  lo  support  the  governroent  of  ihe  State,  insti- 
tuted for  the  protection  of  sHid  property.  And  no  fnct  has  been 
more  SHtiNfiictorily  est»bli>hed  ihan  the  fact  that  the  property  of  the 
Bt>ite  can  m«tre  cheaply  educate  the  people  of  the  State,  and  nsiil*. 
tain  the  ^oven)menl  over  an  educated  people,  lh<in  it  can  supports 
giivemmf  nt  over  an  uneducated  people;  and  that  a  tax  for  edacA- 
tional  purposes  in  but  an  interest  t-tx  for  the  protection  of  property, 
and  should  he  p'lid  equally  hy  all  taxable  properly  protected. 

If  these  premises  be  truf^  tlie  duty  of  this  Convention  must  he  ap- 
parent. It  is  alike  bound  by  justice  and  ^ound  policy  tt  provide  if 
a  tax  upon  the  whole  people,  for  ihe  most  economical  and  perfecl 
protection  of  the  whole  property,  instead  of  leaving  it  subject  to  the 
payment  of  onerous  taxes  for  the  support  of  government,  over  a 
population  hut  half  educaied  hy  the  limited  means  heretofore  drswn 
with  so  niu<*h  inju^itire  from  parents  and  guardian<4,  who  possess  com- 
pnra'i%vly  hut  a  small  share  of  the  pn>perty  of  the  Stale. 

Then*  is  another  argument  in  f  vor  of  free  schimls.  which  addresses 
itself  to  higher  motives,  and  the  soundness  of  which  is  perhaps. qutCd 
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Sute  Hre  ibtt  property  of  the  Suite,  ao  i  enlitJ«d  to  support,  eduoa* 
tioQ  and  occupatioo,  wbetli«r  their  immediAte  gu«rdian3»  are  able  k> 
give  it  u»  them  or  not. 

This  theory,  re;»tiag  upon  the  oharacter,  and  resulting  from  th» 
obligAiiona  ot  our  civil  compact,  formed  for  the  purpose  uf  ^upporU 
iqg,  protecting  and  benetitiing  each  other,  ciaims  that  llie  preMfot 
geouraiion  is  bound  by  the  atrongeet  obligiuions  of  duty,  to  8Upp>rt9 
edacate  and  qualify  for  self-government,  the  n>ing  gfn«' ration;  and 
•omtoy  means  are  already  provided  by  law  for  the  accomplishmeot 
of  theiie  desirable  ends,  that  to  »  disHsriminating  mind,  the  only  won* 
der  isk  that  more  direct,  just  and  efiioieut  meansi  have  not  been  adopt- 
ed for  the  accompiidhment  of  ao  desirable  an  objecL  But,  Mr.  Oh  ^ir^ 
niAD,  tile  most  difficult  questions  connected  with  this  subjea  are,  th» 
best  mvthod  of  raising  the  means,  find  of  insuring  their  eeonomioal 
eipfoditure.  If  you  raise  the  whole  amount  by  a  State  t^x.  there 
Bny  be  difficulty  in  securing  an  economical  expenditure,  ssiiieimme-- 
diste  interests  of  persons  interested  with  the  expenditure,  will  bt;  to 
dfdv  as  copiously  from  the  fund  as  practicable.  If  you  raise  a  psrt 
of  it  by  State  tax,  and  permit  the  districts  or  towuMhips  to  raiite  the 
biliDce  by  district  or  township  tax«  or  a  c«pitalion  t»x,  or  by  rsle 
bilk  as  th«'y  may  deem  expedient,  some  will  raise  by  district,  some 
by  township,  and  some  by  ctipitation  tax,  while  others  will  collect  by 
ntte  bills,  from  parents  and  guard  inns. 

The  property  of  a  district  supporting  its  schools  exclusively  by  a 
tax  upon  property,  would  pay  h  higher  tax  than  that  of  a  township> 
stipportin«(  its  schools  in  pnrt  upon  rate  bills;  dissalisfHction  would 
in*tvitabiy  be  the  consequence,  and  the  system  might  be  broken  down* 
by  the  crafty  properly -holder,  before  it  received  a  f^ir  trial,     i  think 
WHtHllthe   burdens  we  irap</»e  should  be  imposed  equilly.     Th*t 
the  best  method  of  aecompli.^hlng  this  will  be  to  raise  a  Urgv  portion 
of  the  school  moneys  by  a  State  t»*x.  and  the  bal  mce  by  n  uniform 
^i«as  fir  as  the  interests  of  education  will  permit,  beyond  the  oon- 
M  of  the  district.     A  school  in  every  district  should  be  free  during: 
^part  of  each  year,  to  all  scholars  residing  in  the  district,  Hml  m^de 
fftisfrom  expense  to  all  who  are  unable  to  pay;  and  al^o  m^de  as- 
Mriy  free  from  expense  to  all  as  shall  be  consistent  with  a  gu  ifanty 

of  an  economical  expenditure  of  the  public  moneys;  and  the  tnx  'or 

^  support  of  sttob  schools  bhould,  aa  far  as  practicable,  be  a  State 
tax. 

Ur.  Cr4Rt  said  by  the  present  system  we  have  about  33  cents  per 

«hulHr— the  tax  upon  the  district — the  residue  raised  by  a  rate  bill. 

We  have  thus  three  sources  of  revenue  at  the  present  lime,  and 

^^^y  persons  are  doI  prepared  to  go  further  th^n  the  merhtxl  sag- 

9M(ed  by  the  substitute.    Some  wish  to  make  it  imperative,  but  I 

do  not  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  levy  a  lax,  and  I  will  i/ive  my  rea- 
ions.  "^ 

u  is  a  ptetty  thing  to  have  a  beaatiful  theory,  but  sometimes  ibe 
P^^etioe  is  very  different.  Difficulties  will  arise  under  the  gener  t 
tex  ajstaoi.    if  yoa  levy  tL-  taz-s-a  (ax  for  the  whole  State-^wbo^ 
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wOl  ragnlate  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  tesehera  in  tbe  distrioCst 
If  left  to  the  district,  what  will  the/  make  the  expenditure?  Hmj 
maj  paj  their  teacher  forty  dollars  per  month  and  haTe  bat  «  few 
aoholars.  There  will  not  be  that  care  which  is  required  at  present, 
and  the  chief  expense  will  be  thrown  apon  the  more  wealthy  portioB 
of  the  Sute.  It  would  be  best  to  leave  it  open;  let  the  LegisUUnie 
aaj  whether  it  shall  be  bj  towns  or  counties,  or  by  districts;  makiQi^ 
it  imperative  that  in  two,  four  or  six  yesrs,  a  free  system  of  schodi 
shall  be  established.  If  we  embody  in  the  constitution,  to  take  n- 
mediate  effect,  the  substitute  of  the  gentleman  from  Genesee,  we 
shall  not  convince  the  people  that  we  have  done  one  thing  towraids 
lessening  the  expense,  for  we  cannot  carry  his  proposition  mto  efieet 
short  of  a  tax  of  $100,000  for  the  State;  it  wul  probably  be  more, 
bat  I  am  taking  a  low  estimate.  Now,  if  in  this  constitittxm  yea 
impose  a  tax  upon  the  people  of  this  magnitude,  how  much  wi!l  tlwy 
thank  you  for  ft?  They  wi!l  say,  we  sent  you  to  lighten  our  burdens; 
you  have  made  them  greater. 

I  think  that  it  must  be  left  to  the  Leflrislature.  It  is,  I  think,  the 
voice  of  the  Convention  to  have  a  free  school  system — it  is  my  wish — 
but  we  must  not  impose  too  hesvy  a  burthen  to  accomplish  this  ob- 
ject; ibr  if  we  do,  the  people  will  not  sustain  our  action.'' 

Mr.  C.  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  so  as  to  provide  that  any 
school  district  neglecting  to  keep  up  and  support  a  school  whersiB 
instruction  in  the  English  language  is  conducted  for  three  months  in 
each  year,  should  bo  deprived  of  its  equal  proportion  of  the  income 
of  the  fundp  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WoRDKN  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  of  the  aoiiendment 
of  Mr.  Fraliok  tbe   words  *'  several  townships  and  cities  of  the 

fliate/' 

Mr  Walkbr  thought  the  principle  would  operate  very  unjustly  to 
the  new  portions  of  the  State.  He  had  made  an  examination  in  re- 
gard to  tne  amount  of  the  school  fund  distributed  in  tbe  difierent 
counties  in  the  yesr  1849,  and  of  tbe  amount  required  to  be  raised 
toir  school  purposes.  By  an  examination  of  the  tables  it  would  be 
found  as  an  almost  universal  rule  that  the  new  counties  would  hare 
to  raise  by  taxation  much  more  than  the  smount  to  be  distribated  to 
them  out  of  the  school  fund.  In  some  counties  they  would  be 
obliged  to  tsx  two  cents  on  the  dollar  on  the  basis  of  the  distribution. 
On  that  account  he  thought  there  was  something  due  to  that  section 
of  the  State.  From  tbe  many  inconveniences  to  which  the  new 
oounties  were  subjected,  by  the  sparseness  of  their  population,  and 
the  great  expense  which  was  attendant  on  the  support  of  their 
schools,  he  considered  it  but  just  that  that  they  should  have  the  ben- 
efit of  the  tax  upon  non-resioent  lands.  It  wss  known  that  a  larger 
number  could  be  educated  in  a  thickly  populated  portion  of  tne 
State,  and  for  a  longer  period,  than  in  those  parts  which  were  thinly 
aaftOed.    He  would  state,  howevw,  that  tiie  county  of  Wayne  would 
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raise  hv  taxation  more  than  it  woald  receive  from  the  general  fond. 
It  resulted  from  taxation  on  the  increased  valuation  of  property  in 
the  city  of  Detroit,  over  the  farming  sections  of  the  country.  Ma- 
comb county,  on  the  other  hand,  would  receive  three  or  four  hun- 
dred dollars  more,  under  the  distribution  of  the  general  fund,  than 
she  would  be  obliged  to  raise  bjTtaxation.  The  new  counties  ought  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  tax  on  the  non-resident  lands,  to  be  applied 
to  the  support  of  their  schools.  I'hey  would  necessarily  have  U>  un- 
dergo many  inconveniences  from  their  situation — their  schools  would 
be  small,  and  consequently  would  require  much  more  to  educate  their 
scholars  than  in  the  older  settled  counties. 

Mr,  N.  PiE&cB  did  not  a^ree  with  the  gentleman  last  up  in  what 
he  said  relative  to  the  hardships  to  which  new  settled  counties  were 
subject.  He  thought  such  inconveniences  as  were  alluded  to,  merelj 
temporary.  He  wanted  to  know  why  a  county  with  five  hundrea 
inhabitants  must  tax  the  whole  non-resident  land.  He  would  lika 
to  be  informed  why  a  county  should  take  his  land,  for  instance,  and 
^  it  when  he  bent  no  children  to  school.  He  had  yet  to  learn  that 
the  children  of  one  county  could  not  be  as  well  educated  as  another. 
If  Macomb  county  could  not  raise  sufficient  money,  he  would  say  take 
It  from  thqgState  tax;  so  in  regard  to  Calhoun  or  any  other  county. 
It  was  a  State  policy  he  desired  to  see  adopted  in  this  matter;  one 
by  which  the  blessings  of  education  would  be  diffused  amongst  alL 

Mr.  iSturois  was  in  favor  of  raising  a  State  tax  for  educational 
purposes,  and  not  a  county  or  township  tax.  There  were  many 
couQties  possessing  a  large  amount  of  taxable  property,  that  had  in 
nality  no  more  scholars  to  educate  than  those  not  possessing  one-half 
that  amount 

Mr.  WiijjAMS  desired  to  observe  all  courtesy  towards  gentlemen 
on  this  floor.  He  would  be  allowed  to  say,  however,  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  theory,  and  such  a  thing  as  practice.  He  desired  to 
nave  a  State  tax,  in  order  to  have  justice  done  to  both  the  settled  and 
the  unsettled  portions  of  the  State.  He  would  put  it  to  gentlemen  and 
uk.  if  we  enjoined  the  people  of  the  counties  to  assess  themselves, 
would  they  get  anything  more  than  they  would  get  under  a  State  as- 
sessment? The  people  of  each  county  sparsely  populated  would  as- 
s^  themselves  just  enough  to  educate  their  own  childreui  and  would 
let  an  immense  amount  of  property  go  untaxed.  Thus  the  whole 
Stale  must  lose. 

There  was  one  difficulty  which  occurred  to  him  as  conclusive  on 
this  whole  matter  of  puttmg  this  tax  upon  any  smaller  district  than 
the  entire  State.  The  matter  was  very  fully  discussed  in  committee 
of  the  whole.  The  difficulty  was  in  effect  this:  in  New  York  the 
system  which  was  adopted,  required  that  the  schools  should  be  sup- 
ported largely  by  taxation  of  the  individual,  and  enough  raised  to 
keep  up  a  school  for  a  ffiven  number  of  months  in  the  year.  What 
was  the  result?  Simply  this:  the  rich  and  the  poor  were  arrayed 
against  each  other,  and  the  Childless  were  opposed  to  those  who  had 
children.  How  much  money  should  be  raised  was  a  subject  of  fierce 
contention;  sometimes  one  kind,  and  sometimes  anoUierkind  of  peo- 
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pie  remniing.  Thoi>e  who  ]nud  the  leiist,  gienerallj  resisted  the  hkmL 
As  well  an  he  recollected,  the  genllemsn  from  Calhoun,  [Mr.  J.  D. 
Pifroe,]  had  had  a  letter  from  a  distinguished  friend  of  educntion,  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  difficuliv  then  exiHting  in  the  Scale  of  Nev 
Turk,  in  reUitdn  to  this  school  question,  and  stated  that  the  whole 
State  was  rife  with  these  difficulties,  treating  almost  ant  versa!  excite- 
ment 

Here,  then,  were  two  ohjeciions  fatal  to  the  views  advanced  bf 
the  chiirmnn  of  the  committee  on  education.  Any  plan  thai  v« 
impracticnble  was  not  onlj  unjust  to  that  portion  of  the  State  fcr 
which  all  his  KjmpHlhies  were  excited,  but  was  also  nn  injury  to  iba 
whole  ^tate.  He  believed  that  the  whole  Stnte  should  support  tf' 
ery  portion  of  its  government,  and  necessnrily  to  educite  tlus  whole 
people.  He  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  whole  property  «boolA 
educate  the  whole  people 

Again,  we  could  probably  tnx  the  whole  property  of  the  State  oa 
some  unifuim  and  general  plan  more  economically,  and  distribute  it 
In  the  already  neressary  aistiibution  of  the  primary  school  fund» 
with  less  waste  than  upon  any  other  plan  whatever.  Not  only  so, 
but  if  we  lefl  it  to  townships  and  counties,  the  administration  wouhl 
be  always  cunfliciing  and  unsntisfrictory.  If  we  had  %rty  assess- 
nents,  by  forty  counties  for  the  school  tax,  we  should  have  just  at 
many  different  bchool  systems. 

He  would  go  for  any  uniform  system  thst  reached  every  person 
in  the  State,  and  taxed  equfilly  all  the  property  of  the  >tfite;  and  m 
his  opinion  it  was  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  construct  and  orgm* 
ixe  a  syKtem  that  was  efficient,  just,  comprehensive  and  more  thaa 
all  perfectly  practicable. 

Mr.  Fralk  k  said,  it  appeared  to  htm  that  the  ji:enUeman  had  mii- 
eonceived  the  question.  It  appeared  by  his  argument  that  this  mat- 
ter of  taxation  was  to  be  left  to  the  counties  or  townships.  The 
^ntlem-tn  was  wrong  there.  It  was  to  be  a  tax  levied  by  the  Leg- 
islature. 

Mr.  Wtlliams^I  was  arguinqr  a  different  question.  The  qaestioB 
now  under  consideration  is  whether  you  make  it  a  local  or  a  Stale 
tax. 

Mr.  Fraltck  (continuing) — though  the  understood  the  gentleman'i 
•Tj^ument.  It  ^mounted  to  the  same  thing,  for  it  was  still  a  Sute 
tnx;  the  only  difference  was  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  money  ia 
the  township.  He  did  not  desire  to  maite  a  great  State  system  where- 
by the  money  would  have  to  go  through  a  dozen  toll  gates,  eveiy 
man  having  something  off  it.  He  wanted  to  have  the  money  availa- 
ble whenever  it  was  required,  for  in  fact  the  school  fund  went  through 
eo  many  operations  now,  that  we  got  it  when  the  teacher  ^hould  have 
been  paid  live  months  previous.  Instead  of  getting  it  in  the  winter, 
they  did  not  receive  it  until  June.  What  he  particularly  desired 
was.  that  the  money  raised  in  a  township  remain  in  it,  so  that  it 
might  be  always  availitble. 

Mr.  Hanscom  was  of  opinion  that  both  the  systems  proposed  were 
wrong.    He  was  in  favor  of  leaving  the  Legtslature  to  determine 
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lOW  this  tax  should  be  raised.    Let  them  irj  one  mode  of  tsxation 
Int,  and  if  that  did  not  work  well,  they  eouid  then  try  anolht^r. 

Mr.  fiu&H  waa  in  favor  uf  having  u  ui  imposed  u|M>n  all  ihe  tax- 
ble  property  uf  the  8tiite.  to  be  ftirly  ani  equitably  diitributed»  to 
Ilit  every  auholar  should  have  his  quota. 

The  aiDendroent  of  Mr.  Fralick  was  finally  disngreed  to.     The 

[aestion  recurring  upon  the  substitute  of  Mr.  Corntll.  providing  that 

fter  the  application  of  school  iQoneys»  and  other  funds  set  apart,  the 

tttanee  should  be  raised  by  a  State  tax.     To  this,  amendnif  nis  were 

iffi^red  by  Mr.  Gale  and  Mr.  Han^com.     A  substitute  was  offered 

ly  tbj  chairman  of  the  committee  providing  for  free  schools  to  be 

ept  for  three  months  of  each  year,  and  for  makini;  up  any  dei* 

iency  by  a  tax  upon  the  whole  toxable  property  of  the  Sute.     This 

imposition  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Van  Valxxkbubg,  who  said  the! 

No  time  is  limited  when  the  Legislature  shall  carry  it  into  effect, 
^committee  thought  it  best  to  leave  the  subject  to  tht-m.  If  lim- 
ted,  and  the  lime  p.ii»sed«  they  might  say  that  the  question  is  put  to 
wt;  therefore  we  thought  it  the  best  to  leave  it  an  open  question, 
fid  thus  meet  the  views  as  expressed  in  committee  of  ihe  whole  yes- 
erJay,  and  we  were  anxious  to  meet  the  views  of  the  delegates  and 
be  requirements  of  the  people-  It  is  conceded  that  free  schools  are 
i^SDted,  and  should  be  supported  by  a  universal  Ux  throughout  the 
ibite,  and  that  free  schools  should  be  instituted  as  soon  as  practice- 
)le.  ^  ^ 

It  his  been  remarked  that  schools  should  be  free  to  nil— tlmt  the 
Wldren  of  the  Sute  were  the  property  of  the  ^^ttlte — that  the  State 
tiis  res^ponsible  for  the  education  of  its  children.  For  that  reason 
^e  think  a  State  tax  is  the  most  proper,  and  would  avoid  m  *ny  diffi- 
'Ulties  that  would  grow  out  of  the  levying  of  taxes  on  the  towns 
Ad  cities.  It  has  been  said  that  schouls  should  be  as  free  a.«  the  air 
'e  breathe,  or  the  water  we  diink.  Our  sources  of  education  nhould 
>€  like  the  n>ys  of  light,  penetrating  the  darkness.  If  we  adopt  this 
ij^stem  we  shall  see  our  State  take  an  exalted  position  among  our 
Biter  States  of  the  Union. 

It  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Haksoom  as  being  subject  to  two  objeo* 
ions: 

First,  it  says  that  all  deficiencies  that  exist  after  the  distribution  of 
|||e  income,  shall  be  raised  by  a  8t:)te  tax.  Now,  sir,  I  would  leave 
«e  Legisltture  to  provide  the  tax  ition  in  the  manner  they  deem  best, 
we  may  get  a  donation  of  1  md  from  Congress;  if  so,  it  mi^ht  be 
applied  instead  of  a  State  tax.  If  they  think  that  it  is  the  best  w«y, 
ntiy  will  do  it;  but  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  bound  or  limited 
'J  the  niode  of  raising  a  tax.  It  imposes  no  imperative  du'y  upon 
^e  Legi^hture  at  all;  it  merely  requires  them  to  do  it,  without  fixing 
^  umiUition  when  it  shall  be  done. 
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Mr.  Moors  advocated  the  adoption  of  tke  clause,  eografting  tU 
principles  of  free  schools  in  the  constitution.     He  said: 

Mr.  Chairmtn,  this  subjeot  is  one  of  the  first  importance,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  not  differ  in  principle  or  in  the  detail.  The  details  I 
am  not  so  particular  about,  if  the  result  is  arrived  at  The  grand 
efibrt  for  us,  is  to  estabUsh  schools  free  or  nearly  so.  The  way  or 
the  details  of  the  system  I  care  little  about,  so  the  thins  itself  is  as- 
complished.  I  would  engraft  in  this  constitution  the  principle  of  fitc 
■ehools.  I  would  leave  it  to  the  Legislature  to  fix  it  at  some  fetan 
day.  It  is  practicable  now  for  us  to  lay  the  plan  whereby  the  cbil- 
dren  of  the  8tate  can  be  educated. 

I  have  no  obieciion  to  the  amendment  sent  up  by  the  geDtlemaa 
from  Calhoun,  [Mr.  Morrison.]  It  contemplates  five  years  befon 
this  system  can  be  brought  about,  and  i  have  no  disposition  to  ddij 
this  effort  a  day.     This  is  the  place  and  the  time  to  provide  for  tke 

Ktem.  I  would  not  adopt  the  system  of  New  England,  althougk 
re,  it  is  the  best,  and  no  other,  perhaps,  would  do  so  well;  bit 
our  country  is  new,  and  thinics  are  not  yet  regulated.  We  ban 
many  new  and  thinly  settled  districts,  where  town  taxes  could  not  bs 
raised,  and  of  course  it  would  be  unequal.  New  England  raises  ber 
fund  by  a  town  tax  on  property,  and  distributes  in  the  districts  from 
the  towns.  *  *  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  pretty  well  agreed  tbat 
a  State  tax  is  the  plan  for  us  to  adopt;  and  two  mills  to  the  dollar  ad- 
ded to  our  present  fund,  will  furnish  four  months  more  free  school- 
ing in  each  district  than  we  have  now.  We  raise  now  by  general 
fund  $156,000,  which  affords  a  school  five  and  a  half  months  in  thi 
year.  But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  into  detail.  I  hope  the  eosr 
mittee  will  not  let  the  disagreement  ''about  the  plan  to  be  adopted, 
defeat  a  measure  so  desirable  and  so  just  as  this.  It  is  just  notonij 
to  the  children  growing  up  in  the  State,  but  to  the  citizens,  and  totbe 
character  of  the  Stite,  wnich  stands  the  sixth  State  in  the  Union  fiv 
intelligence— in  reading  and  writing — as  reported  in  our  lastees- 

BUS. 

What  has  made  New  England  what  she  is  but  her  common  scbaob; 
her  school  system?  And  here  let  me  say,  when  New  England  bad 
2,000,000  inhabitants  she  had  between  ten  and  twelve  thoasand 
schools — a  school  to  every  200  persons. 

Let  me  give  some  of  the  plain,  simple  reasons  why  we  should  es- 
tablish free  schools,  or  nearly  ftte^  so  that,  at  any  rate,  erery  ebild 
would  be  free  to  go,  and  should  go,  and  so  numerous  that  a  scbool 
house  would  be  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  management,  however, 
should  be  left  to  the  districts  themselves,  so  as  to  sustain  the  inte^ 
est  felt  in  the  schools  by  all  classes;  and  the  fund  should  onl}  b« 
distributed  to  those  that  would  try  to  avail  themselves  of  its  benefite* 
Tou  lay  it  down  as  a^principle,  that  the  man  who  does  not  try  tobetp 
himself,  should  not  be  helped.  So  in  a  measure  with  school  distriets; 
but  by  all  means  give  them  the  opportunity;  bring  education  !• 
their  door,  to  their  very  threshhold.  ^    . 

The  tax  should  be  on  the  property  of  the  whole  State,  and  disb^ 
bated  by  the  school  officers  of  the  State  as  &e  other  fund  ii^  w 


to  Uiote  distriets  which  will  avail  themselves  of  it;  for.  I  say  agaki, 
that  nnleaa  tint  people  themselves  enter  into  it,  all  the  money  jo« 
give  will  not  accomplish  the  object.  The  interest  and  eamestneH 
with  which  the  districts  engage  in  it,  is  of  as  much  consequence  as 
the  money  appropriated.  The  tax,  I  say  again,  should  be  on  prop- 
erty, so  the  poor  would  be  saved  from  a  burden  which  otherwise 
might  be  too  heavy,  and  the  rich  secure  the  most  ample  protection 
on  their  property,  by  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  morals  among 
all  claasea. 

1st.  Every  holder  of  property  has  a  direct  interest,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  in  educating  the  masses.  For  every  law  upon  whieh 
the  value  of  property  or  &e  peace  of  society  depends,  will,  in  a  few 

Sffs,  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  children  growing  up  in  the  State, 
e  amount  of  vice  and  crime,  and  the  expense  of  prosecuting  and 
punishing  criminals  will  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  intel«> 
ngence  of  the  community.  Ignorance  is  idle  and  unthrifty;  it  is  the 
&ther  of  vice.     Uneducated  mind  is  educated  vice. 

Intelligent  labor  is  doubly  as  productive  to  the  State  as  the  tool  of 
the  ignorant  Witness  New  England;  look  at  her  manufactories, 
her  mechanical  labor,  her  inventions,  in  short,  her  innumerable  com* 
modities,  with  which  she  fills  this  whole  earth.  Thei'e  is  not,  per- 
haps, a  country  on  the  globe  where  her  arts  have  not  been  intro- 
duced. And  why  is  it?  Because  she  started  with  a  universal  system 
of  free  schools.  Nothing  else  ever  laid  the  foundation  of  her  pros- 
perity. And  so  let  it  establish  ours.  We  have  mfinitely  a  better 
soil,  abundance  of  water  power,  and  every  variety  of  climate,  aM 
can  grow  almost  every  variety  of  the  world's  products.  Now,  with 
all  these  advantages,  let  us  engraft  in  the  constitution  such  a  system 
as  will  secure  to  the  rising  ^neration  equal  rights  in  education,  as 
well  as  equal  rights  in  political,  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Then,  I 
wy,  if  all  the  property  holders  are  to  share  in  the  advantages,  they 
may  well  and  fairly  be  asked  to  contribute  to  the  result 

2d.  It  18  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  education  of  all 
its  children.  The  existence  and  safety  and  wealth  of  the  State  de- 
p«nd  upon  it.  It  ia  the  first  duty  of  government  to  protect  the  livee 
and  property  of  her  people. 

If  the  property  and  safety  of  society  demand  universal  education^ 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  it.  If  she  has  a  right  to  lay 
a  tax  for  the  suppression  of  crime  and  idleness,  by  erecting  prisons 
and  houses  of  correction^  she  certainly  has  a  right  to  do  ine  same 
for  the  prevention  of  crimes,  by  school. 

8d.  These  common  schools  are  of  exceeding  value  by  way  of 
brii^[ing  forward  and  cultivating  minds  of  great  worth,  that  had  oth- 
wwise  laid  forerer  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  poverty.  They  are 
^  sei^tific  surveys  for  the  discovery  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
&e  State.  A  Jarge  number  of  the  very  first  men  of  New  England 
would  never  have  been  raised  to  notice,  but  for  the  exploring  svstem 
of  common  schools,  where  the  rich  and  poor  meet  together  without 
any  degrading  distinctions;  and  only  mind  tugs  with  mind  all  orer 
^e  commonwealth,  year  after  year.    If  there  is  one  rare  intellect  in 
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any  comer  of  the  State,  it  will  be  brought  to  light  and  developed; 
and  many  such,  coming  up  from  all  quarters,  will  enhance  greatly  the 
literary  character  and  wettlih  of  the  State. 

,  4tli.  Free  schools  have  a  powerful  influence  in  disseminating  the 
principles  of  true  democracy.  Where  on  earth  is  there  such  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  the  doctrine  that  <*all  men  are  bom  free  and 
equal,"  as  in  the  school  house  under  a  free  school  system — where 
every  barefooted  urchin  may  have  the  same  teacher,  the  same  books, 
and  set  on  the  same  seat  with  the  most  fortunate  heir  in  town — ^mty 
stand  at  the  head  of  his  class  and  take  precedence  over  all  that 
wealth  and  rank  can  array  against  him,  if  only  Qod  has  given  him 
the  better  mind,  or  the  more  diligent  disposition?  It  ennobles  and 
encourages  the  poor  boy,  and  fires  him  with  such  thoughts  of  the 
dignity  of  a  human  soul  that  tyrants  can  never  after  oppress  him 
with  impunity.  It  corrects,  too,  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  rich  by 
the  standard  of  mind,  and  teaches  them  to  reckon  rank  by  the  Bo> 
man  rule  of  merit 

6th.  A  general  tax  is  on  many  accounts  the  best  mode  of  providbg 
public  schools.  When  every  man  pays  his  money  he  will  feel  aa 
mterest,  and  the  interest  thus  awakened  all  over  the  State,  is  worth 
the  amount  of  the  tax,  to  say  nothing  of  the  instmction  given  to  the 
children.  Besides,  as  men  come  to  understand  the  doctrine  upon 
which  the  right  to  thus  tax  them  is  based,  and  see  the  principle  sat- 
isfactorily illustrated,  they  will  discover  also  that  they  have  in  many 
other  respects  mutual  interests;  and  so,  public  spirit,  so  necessary  to 
general  improvement,  will  be  more  and  more  promoted.  This  sys- 
tem, too,  has  the  merit  of  providing  for  the  education  of  the  poor, 
without  any  of  those  personal  distinctions  that  degrade. 

6th.  It  is  particularly  incumbent  upon  Michigan  to  provide  a  sys- 
tem of  free  schools.  She  has  invested  a  large  sum  already  in  such 
a  way  that  much  of  its  value  and  probpects  to  the  State  must  be  for- 
ever lost  rithottt  a  free  school  system. 

♦  •  ♦  ♦  xhat  University  will  forever  lose  half  ite  utility  to 
the  State,  without  the  common  school  system  to  explore  every  opea* 
ing  and  prairie,  and  kindle  up  the  latent  genius  that  is  slumberiug  ia 
log  cabins  all  over  the  land.     Such  minds  once  taught,  will,  by  com- 

Ctrison  and  competition  with  others,  create  the  appetite  for  know- 
dge,  and  from  die  district  school  will  find  their  way  to  the  foaotaia 
Jour  State  has  so  munificently  opened  to  all  her  sons.  Michtgaa 
as  built  up  one  side  of  the  most  liberal  structure  for  education  ia 
any  State — ^it  only  remains  to  complete  the  other  side,  and  ao  peiM 
llie  edifice. 

Mr.  C01CST06K  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Legislature  could 
katter  carry  out  the  details  of  the  measure,  and  was  in  favor  of  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Hanseom. 

The  debate  was  continued  with  deep  interest,  and  evinces  so  mush 
fittetieal  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  all  sides  aa  to  make  it  a  veiy  itt* 
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portani  portion  of  oar  educational  htstorj.    The  following  is  there- 
fore extracted  from  the  journal  of  the  Convention: 

Mr.  Morrison  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute  for  section  3: 

"The  Legislature  shall  provide  bj  law  that  in  the  year  1865,  and 
erery  year  thereafter,  a  general  tax  shall  be  levied  in  the  State  for 
the  support  of  primary  schools,  not  exceeding  five  mills  on  each  dol- 
lar of  the  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  in  the  State.  Such  tax 
to  be  levied  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  general  State 
tax  for  State  purposes,  and  apportioned  for  the  support  of  primary 
schools  throughout  the  State,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  primary 
school  interest  fund,  and  shall  provide  that  during  the  time  required 
to  expend  the  amount  thus  apportioned  among  the  several  districts, 
a  school  shall  be  kept  in  such  district,  without  any  charge  for  tui- 
tion, to  all  scholars  residing  in  such  district  between  the  a^es  of  four 
and  twenty -one  years;  and  the  instruction  'in  such  school  shall  be 
conducted  in  the  English  lans^uaffe." 

Mr.  M.  said — The  proposition  is,  that  in  1855  the  Legislature  maj 
fix  a  tax  not  to  exceea  five  mills  on  the  dollar.  My  object  is  to  per- 
mit the  people  to  feel  the  benefit  of  the  reforms  that  we  have  made; 
for  if  we  impose  a  heavy  State  tax,  the  burdens  will  be  increased  in- 
stead of  diminished;  therefore  I  wish  the  matter  postponed  until  the 
jear  1 855.  Yet,  it  does  not  prevent  the  Legislature  from  establishing 
schools  earlier,  if  it  is  deemed  expedient;  nor  does  it  prevent  them 
raising  a  part  of  the  tax,  or  the  whole,  before  that  time. 

The  amount  of  the  interest  upon  the  public  fund  was  $52,000;  the 
average  time  that  schools  were  taught  was  nearly  five  and  a  half 
months;  these,  if  taught  by  female  teachers  for  three  months,  would 
cost  $59,'?20.  leaving  only  a  deficiency  of  $6,320;  if  taught  by  male 
teacher,  the  amount  would  be  $77,500.  Now,  by  raising  one  mill 
upon  the  dollar,  we  shall  raise  a  tax  of  $*^8,000;  of  two  mills,  $56,- 
000;  of  three  mills,  $84,000;  which  would  render  ever/ school  in  the 
State  free  for  three  months  in  the  year.  Supposing  our  property  to 
be  $30,000,000,  a  tax  of  five  mills  would  be  $150,000,  a  sum  suffi- 
ciently large  to  keep  the  schools  for  four  months  in  the  year. 

My  object  in  proposing  this  substitute  was,  that  as  it  appeared  to 
be  the  wish  of  tne  Convention  to  raise  it  by  a  State  tax,  I  knew  no 
other  way  that  it  could  be  done,  except  by  a  specific  tax — a  mill  taz^ 
for  instance;  and  after  this,  if  the  constitution  provides  that  we  shall 
haye  a  State  board  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  property  through- 
out the  State,  probably  it  would  amount  to  $60,000,000;  that  would 
then  amount  to  $300,000;  and  if  came  to  $100,000,000,  we  shall 
have  from  this  source  an  income  of  half  a  million;  this,  then,  to  be 
apportioned  among  the  districts  with  the  interest  of  the  primary  school 
fund;  and  thus  the  difficulties  that  have  been  raised  in  regard  to  the 
revenues  would  cease;  it  would  then  be  the  interest  of  no  one  to 
break  down  the  primary  schools.  If  the  tax  was  levied  three  months 
before  the  public  money  was  given,  the  money  would  have  been  paid# 
and  men  would  build  up  the  primary  schools. 
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It  will  be  for  the  interest  of  the  districts  to  make  the  best  terms 
they  can  with  teachers,  and  keep  them  as  lon^  as  thej  caa  There 
may  he  sufficient  to  keep  one  school  six  months;  it  should  then  he 
applied  to  that,  six  months.  To  another  three  months.  One  maj 
require  double  the  salary  for  a  teacher  that  another  has  to  pay.  The 
money  received  by  the  schools  should  be  equal;  and  they  should 
not  employ  teachers  to  whom  they  would  have  to  pay  a  large  sal- 
ary. 

Mr.  W1LLIAM8 — It  seems  thnt  there  are  almost  as  many  different 
opinions  as  there  are  men  in  this  Convention.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
the  chairman  called  the  committee  together.  It  was  found  that  wbik 
the  committee  disagreed  on  some  topics,  there  were  some  principles 
upon  which  all  agreed,  and  these  are  embodied  in  the  proposition 
now  offered  by  the  chairman.  We  agreed  on  ''free  schools — three 
months'  term  in  all  districts — no  charge  for  tuition — the  English  lan- 
guage to  be  necessarily  taught."  In  regard  to  taxation,  the  modt 
and  manner,  we  could  not  agree;  but  we  could  agree  that  all  the 
property  of  the  State  should  be  reached  by  taxation  for  this  purpose, 
and  should  bear  somehow  its  equal  and  just  share  of  the  burden. 
For  himself,  he  believed  that  the  tax  should  be  levied  by  the  author- 
ities of  the  State.  He  would  not  leave  the  system,  and  the  whole  suc- 
cess of  the  system,  at  the  mercy  of  either  district,  town  or  county. 

The  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Oakland  leaves  it  in  discre- 
tion of  legislation  to  soy  whether  every  locality  should  not  assess  the 
tax  to  suit  its  convenience.  If  each  district  can  do  as  it  pleases,  it 
can  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  system  as  applicable  to  itself.  Now, 
if  we  need  and  want  a  free  school  system  at  all,  w^e  want  it  most  for 
those  districts  that  would  meet  its  requisitions  with  the  greatest  re- 
luctance. The  most  backward,  the  most  ignorant,  the  most  indiffer- 
ent, are  the  very  portion  of  the  population  we  wish  to  enlighten.  The 
State  wishes  to  stretch  its  paternal  arm  around  them.  It  wishes  to 
educate  all,  willing  and  unwilling.  To  obviate  all  difficulties,  for 
himself,  whatever  taxes  are  laid,  he  thought  ought  to  be  imposed  and 
assessed  by  one  authority,  embracine  the  whole  State. 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from  Oakland, 
(Mr.  Hanscom,)  that  the  proposition  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee was  deficient,  because  there  might  be  other  resources  beside* 
the  income  of  the  primary  school  fund,  he  did  not  think  they  had 
much  force.  If  the  Legislature  can  afford  any  sum  at  any  time  to 
increase  the  means,  they  can  make  them  a  part  and  parcel  of  that 
fund  by  legal  enactment.  If  we  should  obtam  lands  from  the  gen- 
eral government — if  justice  long  delayed  should  be  meted  tons,  and 
the  million  or  more  of  acres  due,  (the  general  government  being  a* 
liberal  to  us  as  to  our  sister  States,)  is  at  last  conceded,  either  to  the 
demands  of  our  delegation  or  to  the  prayer  of  the  memorial  of  this 
Convention,  now  in  preparation  by  the  gentleman  from  Wayne,  [M^ 
Backus,]  then  such  lands,  or  a  part  of  them  should,  by  the  terms 
of  the  grant  of  Congress,  be  made  a  part  of  the  primary  school 
fund. 


If  he  remembered  the  langiuge  of  the  substitute^of  the  chairman, 
H  was  this:  ^'Any  deficiency  that  may  exist  after  the  distribution  of 
the  income  from  the  primary  school  fund,  shall  be  raised  by  a  tax 
en  the  whole  taxable  projiertT  of  the  State."  Thus  fixing  the  prin- 
tiple  that  all  the  property  of  the  State  should  be  equally  taxed,  but 
learing  the  mode  ana  the  distribution  to  be  determined  by  the  Legis- 
lature. Whatever  his  private  views  were,  he  felt  bound  to  concur 
with  the  committee.  He  believed  half  the  members  of  the  House 
had  plans  drawn  up,  and  to  meet  each  man's  views  was  impossible. 
On  such  a  basis  as  the  committee  have  conceded  to,  a  system  of  free 
schools  can  certainly  be  created  which  will  be  efficient,  practical  and 
•omprehensive. 

Mr.  Orb  said — Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot,  as  the  representative  of 
sue  of  Uie  new  counties,  suffer  this  very  important  question  to  come 
to  a  vote  without  at  least  an  expression  of  niv  opinion  on  a  subject 
which  so  directly  interests  my  constituents.  I  have  the  honor,  sir,  to 
hold  a  seat  on  this  floor  through  the  partiality  of  my  immediate  con- 
scents  in  the  county  of  Barry.  But,  sir,  while  I  represent  the 
sounty  of  Barry  in  this  Convention,  I  claim  as  my  constituency  the 
individed  one-hundredth  part  of  the  people  of  this  State.  And,  sir, 
as  it  has  been  my  constant  endeavor  during  our  deliberations  in  tfaia 
body  to  support  such  measures  as  would  advance  the  great  interest 
of  the  State  at  large,  I  must  be  permitted  on  this  occasion  to  express 
ttiy  disapprobation  of  this  or  any  other  measure  that  would  in  the 
kast  degree  be  prejudicial  to  the  new  counties,  and  particularly  to 
the  county  I  represent  in  this  Convention. 

This  proposition  has  for  its  object,  sir,  to  rob  the  n^w  and  sparsely 
populated  counties  of  this  State  of  a  portion  of  the  money  raised  m 
such  counties,  for  educational  purposes,  and  give  it  to  the  older  and 
ttore  densely  settled  portions  of  the  State.  Gr^itlemen  propose  to 
niae  a  State  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  valuation  of  all  the 
taxtble  property  of  the  State.  This  tax  they  would  raise  on  theba- 
flis  of  taxable  property,  making  each  county  contribute  to  the  general 
^d  according  to  Uieir  several  abilities.  This,  they  say,  shall  con- 
stitute a  State  fund  for  the  support  of  free  schools.  But,  sir,  l^ey 
Fopose  to  make  the  distribution  on  a  very  different  system.  They 
would  distribute  this  money  among  the  several  counties  of  this  State, 
(^cording  to  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
^hteen,  reported  by  the  different  county  clerks  to  the  office  of  die 
BiiDerintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

^^ow,  sir,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  more  populous  counties 
t^tum  more  scholars  to  the  above  office  in  proportion  to  their  taxable 
ptoperty,  than  are  returned  by  the  new  and  thinly  settled  counties. 
Consequentiy,  on  this  system  they  would  receive  more  money  than 
^^y  contributed,  while  the  new  counties  would  contribute  more  mo- 
Jicy  than  they  would  again  receive.  The  proposition  now  under 
^iisideration  would  have  this  efl^t,  sir,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  unjust 
^  oppressive.    I  hope,  sir,  it  will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  Chahrman,  it  is  claimed  here  by  some  gentlemen  that  this 
wrepancy  in  raluation,  compared  with  the  number  of  children  re- 
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ported  to  the  office  of  (be  Saperiotendeat  of  Public  Instmction,  ari* 
868  in  consequence  of  the  great  amount  of  non-resident  land  Ijioff  m 
some  of  the  new  counties.  This,  sir,  is  true;  tbere  being  neilnef 
family  nor  scholars  to  represent  this  species  of  property.  But  is  this 
the  fault  of  the  new  counties?  I  think  not»  sir.  The  roost  of  this 
son-resident  land  was  located  at  a  very  early  day;  and  beings  gener^ 
ally  of  the  best  quality,  it  is  held  at  so  high  a  price  that  the  mdu8lTi> 
0U8  poor  man  setiking  a  home  in  this  State  could  not  afford  to  pur- 
chase it.  He  was,  therefore,  absolutely  compelled  to  buy  govenv 
ment  land  at  a  cheaper  price,  wherever  he  could  find  it  intersperaed 
-with  large  and  numerous  tracts  of  non-resident  land.  This  auUe  of 
things  is  very  inconvenient  to  the  actual  settlers.  The  settlements 
are,  m  conseouence  of  this,  located  in  different  parta  of  the  coantj, 
entirely  detached  from  each  other,  separated  by  large  tracts  of  nncu* 
tivated  land,  and  often  by  intermediate  forests. 

Now,  sir,  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  ciUaensof  a  new  county,  thua 
ntuated,  can  educate  their  children  with  the  same  facility  or  economy 
as  those  living  in  better  settled  and  more  populous  counties.  There- 
fore I  hold,  sir,  that  if  this  non-resident  land  interposes  any  obatadaa 
to  cheap  and  economical  schools  in  the  new  counties,  they  should  ea- 
joy  the  exclusive  advantage  of  taiing  this  kind  of  property  for  edm^ 
cational  purposes. 

There  appears  to  be  but  very  little  difference  of  opinion,  air,  in  this 
Oonvention,  about  the  propriety  of  providing  in  thia  constitution  far 
the  encouragement  of  primarv  schools.  But  gentlemen  of  thia  Coo- 
yention  seem  strangely  partial  to  the  name  of  ^'free**  schoola  There 
h  something  fascinating,  sir,  even  in  the  name.  But  if  a  system  of 
free  schools  is  not  attainable — if  such  a  system  is  not  practicable — 
why  pursue  in  such  hot  haste  the  empty  name,  and  loose  sight  en- 
tirely of  the  reality?  Why  not  be  satisfied  with  giving  suitable  en- 
couragement to  our  schools-^sttch  encouraffement,  sir,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  people  will  warrant?  Why  raise  a  great  State 
tax?  Why  collect  and  gather  it  from  different  townships  and  ooua- 
ties  of  the  State  on  the  basis  of  taxable  prcnperty,  and  in  making  yov 
distribution  parcel  it  out  on  a  different  basis,  to  wit:  according  to  the 
number  of  scholars  reported  to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  af 
Public  Instruction?    Tnis,  sir,  is  the  proposition. 

A  three  mill  tax  assessed  on  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  State^ 
would,  together  with  the  annual  interest  of  the  primary  school  fundi 
afford  pretty  good  encouragement  This  should  be  assessed  annu- 
ally by  the  supervisor  of  eveiy  township  in  the  State;  and  when  tba 
money  is  collected  it  should  tielong  exclusively  to  the  township  ni 
which  it  was  raised,  and  should  be  appropriated  religiously  to  the 
aupport  of  primary  schools.  This  plan  would  ffive  to  every  townsbiv 
its  own  money,  and  no  more.  This  plan,  sir,  oeing  reasonable  aM 
just,  cannot  fail  of  being  satisfactory  to  sU  portions  of  the  State. 

Again,  one  dollar  per  scholar  might  support  a  free  school  for  m 
term  of  three  months  in  one  of  the  older  counties,  such  as  Oaklandv 
Washtenaw  or  Lenawee,  while  It  would  be  totally  insdequate  to  Al- 
1^^  Barry  or  Ionia.    Therefore^  I  hold  that  it  would  be  both  iik> 
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money  to  aid  in  support  of  free  schools  in  the  older  counties,  and 
that  too,  sir,  when  they  already  enjoy  better  facilities  for  education. 
But,  sir,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  subject  more  clearly  and 
forcibly,  I  will  here  exhibit  some  statistics  which  1  have  prcparedi 
on  this  subject  I  have  grouped  together  the  counties  of  Allegan, 
Barry  and  Cltnli»n,  as  a  fnir  average  of  the  new  counties;  and  Jack- 
son, Kalamazoo  and  Lenawee  as  a  fair  averaee  of  the  old  counties; 
and  by  calculation  it  will  be  seen,  sir,  that  the  first  three  countiea 
wonld  each  contribute  more  than  they  will  again  receive,  while  (h# 
other  three  counties  will  receive  more  than  they  contribute. 

By  th€  State  tax  system,  Alleffan  county  would  loose  in  round 
numbers,  $796;  Barry,  9156,  and  Clinton,  $553;  while  the  other 
counties  would  each  gain  a  proportionate  sum  of  this  money.  For 
diese  reasons.  I  hope,  sir,  that  some  other  plan  will  be  aereed  upon, 
which,  while  it  encourages  our  primary  sehools,  will  be  leas  opprea- 
aive  and  more  equal  in  its  operations. 

Mr.  N.  Ptbros — I  think,  sir,  that  the  gentleman's  reasoning  goes 
to  show  that  it  is  not  equitably  ground.  If  there  are  one  hundred 
ehildren  to  be  educated  in  Barry  county,  and  if  there  are  four  times 
that  number  in  Lenawee  county,  with  no  more  means  to  be  taxed, 
then  I  say  that  the  county  of  Barry  should  contribute  her  part;  and 
I  think  that  a  difierent  course  would  be  improper  and  unfair.  It  has 
been  said  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
words  "free  schools."  The  words  **fre%  schools,"  is  like  free  gov- 
eroment — ^like  the  word  ^democracy."  What  does  that  mean?  It 
means  a  government  by  a  people.  But  there  are  burdens  to  be 
home,  and  we  have  actually  to  release  a  portion  of  a  our  liberty  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole.  You  cannot  establish  a  prosperous  free 
school  system,  except  you  collect  some  tax  out  of  the  interested  par* 
ties— except  you  charge  something  upon  the  persons  sending  the 
ehildren  to  school— charging  them  sufnciently  to  make  them  parties 
hi  the  case.  I  have  never  seen  it  otherwise,  and  I  don't  believe  it 
ean  be  done. 

I  am  unwilling  that  any  sweeping  clause  should  be  placed  fai  the 
constitution  without  being  limited.  I  think  it  should  permit  a  State 
tix;  then  limit  it,  and  provide  that  the  remainder  shall  be  raised  by 
towns^  or  districts;  I  care  not  which.  We  are  all  agreed  io  fkvor  of 
free  schools,  and  it  sounds  well  in  theory;  but  in  carryinff  out  the 
details  we  find  out  the  objections.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people 
will  pay  five  mills  upon  the  dollar^  lly  instructions  are  directly  the 
V'everse;  that  is,  to  lighten  the  burdens;  and  the  present  system  of 
free  schools  is  a  good  system;  It  has  worked  very  prosperously.  We 
Ittve  now  a  State  tax  of  one  mill,  which,  with  the  addition  of  the 
>ehnol  fund,  makes  our  schools  to  a  certain  extent,  free;  that  k,  it 
gi^cs  them  the  character  of  free  schools. 

Like  every  other  member,  I  have  my  views,  snd  I  should  like  te 
•trike  out  of  section  three,  all  after  the  word  ''provide,"  at  the  end  of 
fte  third  line,  to  the  word  *'and,"  in  the  line  following.  That  wovkl 
^KfMe  the  present  State  tax,  by  learmg  it  b  the  power  of  the  Lsg^ 
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idature  to  doable  the  present  tax  of  one  mill.  That  would  render 
tkem  as  free  as  we  ought  to  make  the  aohook.  Then  let  the  balance 
be  rabed  as  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  may  direct.  The  whole 
property  of  the  State  should  be  taxed  equally  for  the  educalioa  of 
the  children  of  the  State.  I  cannot  see  any  propriety  in  limitmg  it 
lo  one  county.  A  county  that  has  a  Itf^  estate  and  no  children, 
should  contnbute  accorduigly,  as  an  individual  whc^  is  wealthy  and 
without  children  has  to  educate  the  children  in  the  town  or  district. 
If  his  county  is  as  well  educated  as  others,  it  works  no  injustice;  it 
k  applied  like  the  primary  school  fund. 

ISoyr,  sir,  the  school  lands  where  I  live  are  worth  $*20  per  acre; 
where  he  lives  it  is  worth  94  per  acre;  the  money  is  put  together 
and  equally  divided,  and  there,  of  course,  the  new  counties  have 
the  advantage.  I  think  it  will  not  be  best  for  this  Convention  to 
direct  the  L^slature  to  impose  a  heavy  tax.  If  the  peof^  should 
tell  the  House  of  Representatives  not  to  do  it,  are  we  better  than  die 
next  House  of  Representatives?  I  think  not.  Our  system  may  be 
improved;  but  it  is  a  good  system.  I  think  that  there  should  be  a 
State  tax-*a  fixed  amount,  not  entirely  free  for  tuition.  If.  the  dis- 
trict spend  9100,  the  parents  or  guardians  should  at  least  contribute 
912.  Otherwise  there  would  not  be  economy;  therefore  I  think  it 
would  be  better.  I  think  if  schools  are  free  of  tuition,  it  will  eaiiae 
difflbulty  and  trouble.     It  has  operated  badly  and  was  changed 

Ifr.  V  i.ir  YixKKNBunoH — My  colleague  tells  you  that  it  is  putting 
it  off  for  five  long  years.  The  committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
ihe  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Oakland  would  put  it  off  for 
five  years.  And  if  the  Leffislature  refuses  to  obey  the  instruction, 
what  will  be  the  condition  of  the  State?  Will  it  not  put  off  this  ques- 
tten  interminably'^it  may  be  until  the  formation  of  another  constitu* 
tion?  He  urges  as  a  reason,  that  it  will  put  off  the  system  so  long. 
Well,  sir,  when  the  question  was  upon  the  subject  of  pay,  three  dd- 
lert  being  inserted  instead  of  two,  he  made  a  speech— one  in  which 
he  said  that  his  constituents  would  denounce  him  as  a  demagogue  if 
he  supported  the  measure.  Well,  sir,  in  conversation  with  me,  he 
told  me,  forsooth,  that  the  committee  wanted  to  strike  out  three  and 
insert  four.  That  was  his  argument.  Now,  the  amiment  is,  we  are 
putting  it  off  for  ^v^  years — ^not  fixing  a  time.  iNow,  we  take  the 
position  that  he  is  putting  it  off  too  long;  we  wish  to  have  the  provi- 
sion incorporated  in  the  constitution,  and  have  it  acted  upon  as  soon 
as  can  be,  consistently  with  the  interest  of  the  State. 

The  gentleman  from  Calhoun,  [Mr.  N.  Pierce,]  says  that  some  lit- 
tle tax  must  be  imposed  upon  the  districts  to  make  them  interested. 
Win  not  a  tax  upon  the  whole,  which  every  individual  is  bound  to  pay, 
make  them  interested?  Will  they  not  see  that  the  money  is  prc^rly 
appropriated,  and  is  not  his  argument  fully  answered? 

Mr.  Church  moved  to  strike  out  in  Mr.  Hansoom's  substitute,  af^ 
tet  **  constitution,"  and  insert  *' establish  &  system  of  common 
itchools,  in  which  the  instructi(Hi  shall  be  conducted  in  the  English 
language,  and  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  pupils  between  ihe  ages  d 
four  and  eighteen  years,  at  least  three  months  in  each  year,  in  each 
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aehool  ditcriet  ia  the  State,  and  ahall  provide  bj  law  for  the  support 
of  saeh  schools  bj  a  tax  or  taxes  upon  property/' 

The  difference  in  the  two  propositions,  (said  Mr.  C.)  consists  in 
&e  latter  clause.  Mine  goes  farther  thsn  that  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oakland,  in  this  respect,  that  it  provides  for  a  tax  or  taxes  uponprop- 
ertj,  but  does  not  designate  whether  it  shall  be  State,  town,  distnot 
or  county  tax.  There  can  be  no  agreement  about  the  kind  of  tax; 
(here  are  objections  to  every  plan — objections  so  serious  that  proba- 
bly this  Convention  cannot  be  brought  to  agree  to  any  proposed 
plan. 

Mr^  WiLUAMs — If  he  understood  the  ffentleman  from  Kent,  [Mr. 
Ohurok,  j  he  was  willing  to  base  a  free  scnool  system  on  taxation  in 
the. districts,  similar  to  the  method  in  New  York.  Now,  if  the  gen- 
tiemaa  from  Jackson,  [Mr.  Cornell,]  had  the  evidence  showing  the 
almost  fatal  operation  of  that  part  of  the  New  York  system,  he  hoped 
it  would  be  adduced.  The  jealousies,  heart-burnings  and  obstinacy 
m  districts  had,  he  understood,  rendered  the  New  York  system  al- 
most impracticable,  and  in  that  State  they  were  about  re-constructing 
their  whole  system.  Yet  the  gentWman  from  Kent,  he  thought,  was 
willing  to  risk  the  same  experiment  among  ourselves. 

Mr.  WaiFPLS — I  would  ask  whether  the  instruction  shall  be  given 

OKclusively  in  the  English  language. 

The  Chaib  read-^*'Instruction  shall  be  in  the  English  language." 

Mr^  Whifpib — By  that  term  you  would  render  it  impossible  for 

iny  lanffuage  except  the  English  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools 

Mr.  Church-*-!  do  not  understand  the  gentleman.    Does  he  think 

tibatwe  are  going  to  speak  French,  Spanish  or  Irish  in  the  common 

schools? 

Mr.  Whipplx— Yes  sir,  I  do.  In  the  counties  of  Branch  and  St 
Jeseph,  not  only  the  English,  but  German  and  French  languages  are 
taught;  and  it  is  a  ttiost  valuable  improvement  of  the  common  school 
svstem.  I  do  not  mean  the  dead  languages,  but  the  modem  ones 
should  be  taught;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  amendment  will  put 
it  out  of  the  power  oi  thousands  of  children  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  French  and  Germin  languages. 

Mr.  J.  D.  PiBROE — la  some  schools  latin  has  been  taught;  I  have 
taught  it  in  a  common  lohool.  I  would  not  adopt  any  provision  by 
which  any  knowledge  would  be  excluded.  I  would  make  it  impera- 
tive that  the  English  lan^age  should  be  taught. 
Mr.  GooDwn^ — I  do  not  think  that  it  excludes  the  other  languages* 
Mr.  Ohuech — It  means  simply  this:  that  no  school  shall  draw  the 
public  money,  in  which  the  language  used  colloquially  shall  be  other 
than  the  English. 

Mr.  J.  D.  PiXROB — ^We  \iave  so  much  distrust  of  future  legisla- 
tors that  we  cannot  adopt  a  system  that  will  be  satisfact(H:y.  D<l 
gentlemen  think  that  all  wisdbm  will  die  with  us,  or  that  the  people 
^1  not  send  men  to  legislate,  capable  of  taking  care  of  their  inter* 
osts?  All  that  we  ou^ht  to  db,  is  this:  we  should  say  the  Legisla* 
tore  shall  establish  primary  sskools.    We  cannot  go  into  detail. 
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Mr,  Goodwin  would  ag«iD  remark  thai  ha  did  uot  think  it  prohib- 
ited the  other  languages  being  taughti 

Mr.  Hanscom — In  all  the  noUeges  is  not  the  ioatruction  given 
through  the  medium  of  the  EoglisTi  language? 

Mr.  Whipplk — No  sir.  How  could  that  be?  I  think  it  is  ioi- 
practicable,  and  that  that  mode  of  instruction  will  amount  to  notb- 
mg.  I  think  it  important  that  the  great  outlines  of  the  system 
should  be  prescribed  in  this  constitution.  I  have  confidence  in  h- 
ture  legislators,  but  I  wish  their  line  of  duty  distinctly  marked  oat 
We  have  here  a  great  deal  of  talent  and  practical  experience,  and  it 
is  proper  that  it  should  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  adjustment  of  diii 
system;  the  time  for  which  a  school  should  be  kept;  the  mode  of  in- 
Btmction.  I  am  opposed  to  confining  a  scholar  to  the  use  of  ths 
Bnfi^lish  language.  We  can  as  well  determine  these  points  as  iutiiit 
legislators.     The  same  reasons  will  exist  then  as  now. 

Mr.  J.  D.  PiKBOB — I  am  willing  thst  the  first  principles  should  bs 
fixed;  but  we  may  adopt  some  principles  that  may  not  work  with 
justice.  If  the  Legislature  adopts  any  measure,  they  can  jalter  or 
amend  it — we  cannot 

Mr.  Gam — The  measure  appears  to  me  perfectly  impractieable— 
to  make  it  obligatory  upon  the  Legislature  to  make  schools  free  for 
even  three  months.    Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  practical  men  car- 
rying it  out  with  practical  experience.    Let  us  have  a  school  of  fif- 
teen scholars,  and  we  know  that  in  new  counties  there  are  many 
schools  with  not  more  than  fifteen  scholars,  on  account  of  the  spans 
population.     Fifteen  scholars  require  a  tescher;  if  they  pay  him  #20 
per  month  for  three  months,  ($25  would  not  be  high,)  and  nothing 
nas  been  siid  with  regard  to  fuel  or  other  incidental  matten — ^ws 
have  $60  for  fifteen  scholars,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  #4  per  scholar. 
Another  school  in  the  same  town  or  tounty,  or  State,  may  have  1 00 
scholars,  they  may  keep  school  the  year  round,  and  if  they  girt 
their  teacher  $20  per  month,  that  will  only  be  $2  40;  if  they  givo 
$26,  Uiere  will  still  be  100;  yet,  if  we  make  a  system  of  free  schoolir 
we  should  make  them  as  nearly  equal  as  we  can,  practically.    Wi 
should  give  them  as  much  per  scholar  as  will  sustain  and  support  s 
•chool  of  80,  40,  or  60  scholars.     But,  sir,  tbe  school  of  15  may  re- 
quire as  competent  a  teacher  as  the  school  of  100.    Now,  1  wovU 
ask,  if  the  people  will  submit  to  legislation  of  this  kind  and  charas- 
ter?    I  believe  that  they  will  not,  and  that  we  should  fix  no  tiiM 
that  the  schools  should  l>e  perfectly  free. 

Gentlemen  do  not  reflect  upon  the  pmoticability  of  the  tbinf» 
There  are  none  more  desirous  than  I  am  lor  free  schools,  if  I  thooglit 
it  practicable.  There  are  many  things  fine  in  theory,  which  cannot 
be  prsetieed;  and  we  should  endeavor  to  avoid  theoretical  legishition. 
If  you  decide  that  all  schools  shall  be  perfectly  free,  they  can  thon 
have  a  teacher,  and  pay  him  what  they  choose,  draw  upon  the  tovn 
or  county  for  the  sum,  and  the  smallest  will  be  entitled  to  draw  as 
nueh  as  the  lai^[est.  If  you  say  thatthey  may  draw  so  much  pot 
scholar,  you  should  give  them  some  provision  whereby  thtj  oM 
make  up  the  deficiency  upon  the  taxable  property  m  the  distnei  0 
by  some  other  means. 
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I  am  opposed  to  the  •abstitute  of  the  gentlemaii  from  Oakland, 
because  it  Jimita  tbe  ages  from  4  to  20  years.  Wby  not  say  2Lt 
People  are  practically  in  tbe  habit  of  sending  their  children  until 
they  are  21.  It  is  tbe  duty  of  a  parent  to  provide  education,  even 
if  a  son  is  in  his  tweniy-first  year,  and  yet  for  that  year  he  must 
pay. 

Mr.  Hansoom  thought  that  every  system,  according  to  the  genUe* 
man  from  Genesee,  was  perfectly  impracticable.  He  roanifests  deep 
anziely,  but  is  unwilling  to  do  any  tning  whatever.  It  would  surelj 
be  possible  for  the  Legislature  to  carry  out  the  details  of  a  system, 
and  make  the  apportionment  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  Every 
school  might  not  be  free;  but  it  would  be  a  near  approximation  to  ik 
If  we  onlj  looked  to  the  dangers  and  all  the  possibly  bad  effecta 
whith,  perhaps,  have  no  real  existence,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  gel 
a  system  at  aJI. 

Mr.  CfiAPXL — I  think  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Oak- 
land is  as  near  as  we  can  fix  it,  except  we  go  into  detail.  I  think 
ttiat  details  might  be  gone  into  that  would  satisfy  every  gentleman 
in  this  Convention.  I  cannot  see  the  difficulty.  The  gentleman 
from  Oenesee  teils  us  tbat  it  will  be  unequal.  If  the  money  taxed 
in  each  county  can  be  distributed  to  each  school  in  the  county,  giv* 
hf  the  supervision  to  the  supervisors  in  their  own  county,  to  so  dis- 
tribute, it  cannot  be  liable  to  any  serious  objection.  There  are  the 
records  in  the  State  offices  to  find  out  the  number  of  scholars  in  eaek 
county,  and  get  at  the  amount  of  property  taxed  for  school  purposes 
in  the  county;  then  add  to  that  the  amount  they  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive on  the  school  fund,  and  divide  it  equally.  They  have  had 
their  property  taxed,  they  have  had  their  schools  returned,  and  il 
Works  equally.  Then  give  the  districts  power  to  raise  a  tax,  if  they 
wish  to  ffo  further.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  fix  a  proper  time. 
I  think  three  months  is  a  proper  time.  Twenty-nine  millions  dollars, 
the  value  of  the  property  of  the  State,  with  a  tax  of  three  mills,  gives- 
$87,000;  the  amount  of  public  money,  #5*2,305,  making  the  sum  of 
#139,305.  There  are  3,060  districts,  containing  about  100,000 
scholars;  divide  the  amount  of  money  equally  for  tlie  purpose  of 
having  a  free  school,  and  it  will  give  |I  SI  per  scholar;  and  that 
will  keep  a  school  three  months. 

Mr.  Cornell — Tbe  gentleman  from  Genesee,  (Mr.  Gale.)  has  mad# 
•  calculation,  and  upon  that  has  expressed  his  belief  that  the  people 
would  not  be  willing  to  pay  what  was  required.  He  forgets  Uiat  im 
the  small  schools  a  teacher  is  employed,  where  compensation  at  the* 
uost  is  #2  per  week;  if  a  female  teacher  is  employed  only  half  the* 
tine,  the  estimate  would  fiill  fiir  below  his  computation. 

Mr.  Fbauck — It  appears  necessary  here  to  get  up  something  new 
without  going  into  detail  or  showing  a  good  reason  why  we  should 
'o  so.  .  I  am  not  satisfied  or  willing  to  vote  for  a  change  except  it  ie 
evidently  for  the  better;  something  better  than  merely  a  theoretical 
▼lew.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  falilt  found  with  our  present  system, 
tnd  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  better  system  in  the 
United  i5tates;  and  until  we  ean  get  something  better,  we  should 
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keep  what  we  have.  The  present  sysiem  works  well;  the  latest  re- 
ports show  that  our  schools  are  in  as  good  a  condition  as  any  State 
m  the  Union,  and  the  children  are  as  well  educated  as  in  any  other 
£kate.  Tet  our  present  system  must  be  sacrificed  to  a  mere  theoiy 
—to  the  oft  repeated  crv  that  the  children  of  the  State  are  the  pn»- 
•erty  of  the  State,  that  they  must  all  be  taught,  putting  all  in  jeopsnly 
and  confusion  by  the  experiments  of  a  firee  education.  Take  the 
M$me  ground  on  other  questions.  Are  gentlemen  willing  to  pay  for' 
the  expense  of  trying  criminals  by  a  State  tax?  It  would  be  a  great 
aayine  to  our  county  if  they  would.  Wayne  county  has  conyicfced 
iialf  the  criminals  and  paid  half  the  expense  of  the  State,  in  thst 
«espect.  Do  members  wish  to  make  it  a  State  tax?  If  so,  then  I 
will  also  go  for  the  system.  I  hare  heard  no  proposition  that  it  skill 
•be  paid  by  a  State  tax.  We  have  a  laree  amount  of  paupers  of  the 
State  to  support  in  Wayne  county,  but  I  have  heard  no  propositioB 
about  supporting  them  by  a  State  tax,  not  a  word.  Upon  the  eoa- 
4rary,  after  we  have  convicted  the  criminals,  then  they  make  us  bring 
diem  to  Jackson;  we  pay  the  expense  and  they  are  silent;  but  when 
the  question  comes  up  that  they  shall  take  our  property  for  the  ben- 
efit of  their  schools,  toey  are  universally  in  favor  of  it,  for  it  woiks 
to  their  advantage. 

This  will  be  injurious  to  every  new  county  in  the  State.  I  have 
a  small  statement  showing  the  result,  or  bearing  of  a  State  tax,  as 
proposed  in  a  three  months'  school: 

Co«inUc«.  LoM.  Gain. 

Allegan $1,101  00 

Barry 317  00 

Berrien .* 175  00 

Branch 6688  00 

Calhoun  ....: S'iJO  00 

Class 3  00 

Chippewa 177  00 

Clinton 822  00 

Eaton 306  00 

Genesee 550  00 

Hillsdale 715  00 

Ingham 282  00 

Ionia -.        192  00 

Jackson 121  00 

Kalamazoo 759  00 

Kent , 148  00 

Lapeer 390  00 

Lenawee 701  00 

Livingston 1,27100 

Macfanac 204  00 

Macomb 1,271  00 

Monroea 582  00 

Oakland 631  00 

Ottawa 1,082  00 
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Saginaw  87:i  00 

Shiawassee... 7  00 

St.  Clair 740  00 

St  Joseph 52  00 

Van  Baren 546  00 ^ 

Washtenaw 126  00 

Wayne 1,904  00 

lAt  right  that  the  new  counties  shall  he  taxed  for  the  henefit  of 
the  older  counties,  which  have  the  lands  taken  up  and  settled,  and 
where  it  does  not  cost  as  much  to  keep  a  school,  owing  to  the  popu- 
lation  being  more  dense? 

1  am  not  willing  to  adopt  a  new  system  because  of  the  word  "free," 
a  theory  which  we  cannot  reduce  to  practice.  The  taxable  property 
of  the  State  will  be  about  $100,000,000— a  one  mill  tax  will  give 
us  1100,000;  that  added  to  the  school  fund  will  give  us  a  three 
months'  school.  I  have  heard  not  one  word  of  complaint,  except 
in  regard  to  the  districts;  and  we  had  better  refer  it  to  the  Legisla- 
ture to  amend  the  present  system  by  legislative  enactment. 

Mr.  Bush — I  rise  to  correct  a  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wayne;  he  is  generally  very  correct.     He  says  he  has  never  heard 
a  proposition   to  pay  for  the  conviction  of  the  criminals  of  Wayne, 
The  parents  proauce   the  children,  feed  and  clothe  them,  the  State 
educates  them.     The  county  of  Wayne  produces  the  criminal,  tries 
and  convicts  him,  and  the  State  pays  the  expense  of  keeping  him. 
I  am  satisfied  that  our  opinions  are  so  diverse,  that  we  cannot  adopt 
a  system  of  detail.     I  am  in  favor  of  the  measure  proposed*  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oakland,  or  something  like  it.     One  argument  that 
should  have  great  weight  is,  that  the  Legislature  can   alter  and 
amend;  they  can  profit  by  the  light  of  experience,  and  remedy  er- 
rors that  may  have  been  committed. 
The  question  being  on  Mr.  Church's  amendment,  it  was  lost. 
The  question  then  being  on  Mr.  Hanscom's  substitute,  the  substi- 
tute was  lost 

The  proposition  then  recurring  upon  the  substitute  of  Mr.  Walker, 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Woodman,  **  eighteen "  was  stricken  out,  and 
"  twenty-one"  inserted. 

Mr.  Crart  moved  to  strike  out  all  after  *'tax;"  but  the  commit- 
tee refused  to  strike  out. 

Mr.  N.  PiRRCE  moved  to  strike  out,  "  and  without  any  charge  for 
tuition." 

Mr.  Walker — GFentlemen  attack  the  free  school  system  indirectly; 
fliey  do  not  say  we  are  directly  opposed  to  it,  but  they  will  bring 
every  argument  to  bear  indirectly  against  it.  Now,  I  think  this  is 
indicative  of  the  st%te  of  public  feeling.  The  gentleman  from  Gen- 
esee, [Mr.  G^le.]  says  that  it  is  impracticable.  The  wisdom  of  Sol- 
omon, he  said  yesterday,  could  not  devise  the  means  of  giving  us  a 
free  school  for  three  months.  But  the  history  of  the  New  ^England 
States  shows  us  that  it  can  be  so  done.  The  difficulty  is  this,  that 
certain  things  are  by  them  considered  to  be  part  of  the  law,  which 
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this  Conyention  does  not.  The  gentlemen  from  Genesee,  Wayne, 
Calhoun  and  Lenawee,  all  seem  to  think  that  the  schools  will  not  be 
entirely  free — that  there  shall  be  some  charge  for  tuition— it  may  ap« 
proximate,  but  they  shall  not  be  established  as  free  schools  by  the 
iundao|enta]  law  of  the  land.  They  had  rather  that  "the  L^^islatnrs 
may,'* — that  the  present  system  works  well 

Let  us  look  at  the  operation  of  this  system  upon  the  ^poor.  In 
1838  we  had  from  the  interest  of  the  school  fund,  some  |d9,0<K)|  in 
'39,  $4^,000,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  SUte.  It  was 
(he  intention  that  all  should  participate;  but  this  is  not  applied  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  school  for  any  length  of  time,  free — ^it  is 
turned  m  for  the  support  of  the  school.  The  balance  being  raised 
by  a  tax,  and  the  person  who  has  not  property  sufficient  to  pay  his 
school  taz»  although  he  may  have  four,  five  or  six  children,  cannot 
■end  them  for  one  day,  except  they  come  under  the  poor  acL  This 
is  the  practical  effect;  and  thus  the  poor  man  is  de|5nved  of  the  libe- 
rality of  the  United  States,  which  granted  the  land  for  the  purpose 
of  education. 

We  were  told  on  a  former  occasion  that  the  pride  of  a  king  was 
in  the  multitude  of  his  people.  I  would  ask,  b  not  the  pride  of  a 
Republic  in  the  intelligence  of  its  people?  tiow  long  should  we  be 
a  republican  government  if  we  were  deprived  of  schools?  Or,  if  a 
great  portion  are  withdrawn,  the  necessary  consequence  will  follow. 
There  will  be  a  great  gulph  between  the  two  classes;  wealth  and 
intelligence  on  the  one  hand,  ignorance  and  poverty  on  the  other.  If 
we  refuse  to  adopt  the  principle  that  all  the  children  shall  be  educa- 
ted, we  undermine  the  basis  upon  which  our  government  is  insUtn- 
ted.  Can  a  republican  government  be  sustained  without  intel  ligence? 
It  may  be  attempted,  but  the  pyramid  is  resting  upon  its  apex,  and 
the  first  political  convulsion  will  overwhelm  it  into  ruin.  What  has 
f^ven  the  American  people  their  success  in  government?  Education; 
It  has  opened  every  avenue  to  industry;  suppressed  crime;  expanded 
the  energies  of  all;  if  it  taxes  wealth,  it  creates  wealth  in  the  com- 
munity.    Why  should  our  roads  be  made  by  a  tax  upon  property? 

Mr.  CnuBCH — Not  a  gentleman  has  opposed  the  tax  upon  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  Walkbk — They  have  carried  the  bottle  under  the  cloak.  It 
might  be  said  that  the  man  who  had  ten  children  should  work  tea 
times  the  highway  tax  as  the  man  who  has  no  children.  He  traveb 
the  road  ten  times  as  much.  So  with  poor  houses;  so  with  courts; 
•o  with  prisons;  for  the  wealthy,  honest  man,  with  no  children,  might 
say,  I  don't  intend  to  commit  crime;  I  want  no  poor  house;  I  have 
BO  trials  in  the  courts;  let  those  pay  for  them  that  are  poor;  let  them 
support  them  that  may  use  them.  This  is  the  doctrine,  if  carried 
out  And  I  believe  the  support  of  all  that  I  havj  named  should  be 
based  upon  property,  because  it  is  a  general  benefit  to  the  whole  oom- 
nunity. 

Mr.  N.  PiBROK  denied  the  charge  that  he  was  opposed  to  primary 
sobools.  He  did  not  want  an/  untried  system,  but  that  the  Legisla- 
Isra  might  have  power  to  improve  or  alter.    He  did  not  think  that 
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people  should  be  charged  with  illiberalitj  or  boetilUy  to  a  ajstem  be* 
aaose  they  did  not  choose  to  go  through  his  machiDe. 

Mr.  Rbditbld  mored  to  strike  oat  the  words  *'  all  the  children 

bstween  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years,"  and  insert  the  word 

'*  persons;"  but  the  amendment  was  lost 

Mr.  Skinner — I  deem  it  by  far  the  most  important  topic  that  has 
oocupied  the  attention  of  this  body  since  its  commencement,  or  that 
will  before  its  closo.  All  the  wisdom  of  this  Convention  is  needed 
to  settle  this  matter  rightly;  and  if  not  settled  rightly,  the  evils  may 
be  iDcalculable.  We  are  well  agreed  on  general  principles.  We  all 
seem  to  entertain  this  noble  sentiment,  that  the  children  of  the  State 
are  in  a  certain  sense  the  property  of  the  State;  that  they  should,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  be  edacated  by  the  State.  But  how  shall  this 
be  done?  Various  plans  are  suggested;  but  none  of  them  are  unob- 
jectionable; none  seem  to  meet  the  viewi  of  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  Convention.  That  offered  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
education  is,  in  my  opinion,  preferable  to  the  rest,  and  for  this  I  shall 
vote,  if  nothing  better  is  presented.  I  hope,  however,  that  some* 
&ing  less  objectionable  will  be  offered.  I  have  not  risen  to  express 
ny  own  views,  but  to  draw  out  the  views  of  others,  in  whose  opin- 
ions on  this  subject  I  should  have  much  more  confidence  than  in  my 
ewQ,  and  who  have  hitherto  kept  silent  in  this  discussion. 

The  question  recurring  upon  Mr.  Walker's  substitute, 

Mr.  Crart*  said,  we  have  been  some  time  discussing  this  subject, 
•ad  as  yet  have  come  to  no  conclusion.  There  is  such  diversity  of 
epinioQ  that  it  seems  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  result  that  will  meet 
the  views  and  feelings  of  all.  A  portion  are  unwilling  to  believe 
that  there  can  be  any  patriotism  in  our  future  Legislatures.  They 
are  disposed  to  tie  everything  down,  supposing  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
State  to  be  concentrated  here.  Not  fully  believing  this  proposition,  I 
^u  willtxig  that  the  details  of  this  subject  should  be  left  to  the  Legis- 
lature. We  can  mark  out  the  outlines,  and  leave  the  rest  to  legisla- 
"^ya;  for  we  cannot  satisfactorily  fill  up  the  details  of  the  system. 

We  have  before  us  the  proposition  of  the  committee,  and  from  their 
'Mpectability,  their  number,  and  the  zeal  with  which  they  sustain 
uese  propositions,  those  of  us  who  differ  with  them  can  scarcely  ex- 
pwt  to  obtain  a  majority  of  the  Convention  in  opposition  to  what 
Miey  have  laid  before  us  as  the  unanimous  result  of  their  delibera- 
^^'  Tet  I  do  not  believe  that  they  have  given  to  the  subject  all 
we  attention  which  it  demands,  or  looked  at  all  the  consequences 
Wbieh  will  follow  the  adoption  of  theur  report 

The  language  is:  '^Any  deficiency  that  may  exist  after  the  distri- 
bation  of  the  mcome  of  the  primary  school  fund,  shall  be  raised  by 
*  ^  upon  the  whole  property  of  the  State.''  The  tax  shall  be  gen* 
*^  throughout  the  State;  the  same  in  Oakland  as  in  Barry;  the 
JJ?«  in  Berrien  as  in  Wajne.  Now,  sir,  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
•bis  general  legislation,  without  reference  to  the  future  action  of  the 
^gislature?  Having  apportioned  the  public  money,  amounting  at 
t"^^^^  to  ihirty«three  cents  on  the  seholar,  yon  have  a  defioienoy 
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in  3,060  districts  to  be  reported  somewhere,  that  the  same  for  a  ifaraa 
months  tuition,  may  be  made  up  by  general  taxation.  Th«  defi- 
ciency must  be  raised  by  general  taxation  in  the  Stale.  Such  a 
provision  will  lead  to  one  universal  scramble,  to  see  who  shall  get 
the  largest  share  of  the  money.  This  scramble  can  only  be  prevent- 
ed by  allowing  the  Legislature  to  ^x  the  maximum  and  the  mini- 
mum of  the  waflres  of  the  teachers.  If  the  Legislature  must  do  thia 
much,  why  not  leave  all  the  details  to  them?  W  hy  not  say  the  Leg- 
islature shall  provide  a  system  of  free  schools,  leaving  to  them  the 
plan  of  taxation,  and  the  mode  of  applying  it? 

The  committee  proposed  a  mongrel  system;  for  that  was  not  a  free 
school  where  there  was  any  charge  for  tuition — ^not  a  free  school 
where  the  poor  man  might  Have  his  child  frozen  to  death  for  the  want 
of  wood,  or  the  teacher  starved  for  the  want  of  board.  In  a  fret 
school,  fuel,  board,  and  implements  for  school  house,  must  be  provi- 
ded; and  these  in  some  instances  amount  to  half  the  expenses,  ea> 
pecially  in  schools  kept  by  females.  New  York  has  a  four  month's 
free  school,  and  they  covered  the  entire  expenses,  fuel,  board,  school 
books,  and  insurance  for  school  house.  What  was  the  expense  of 
that  system?  Fifty  cents  per  scholar  was  received  from  the  fund; 
then  fifty  cents  tax  per  scholar  from  the  county,  and  filly  cents  more 
from  the  town.  But  this  was  not  sufficient.  A  further  tax  was  am- 
thorized  to  be  levied  upon  the  school  district,  and  it  was  this  last  tax 
which  seems  to  have  ruined  the  system. 

We  propose  to  levy  a  State  tax  to  make  tuition  for  three  months 
free.  We  propose  to  make  it  imperative;  but  if  it  be  too  expensive^ 
or  if  it  does  not  meet  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people,  you  mij 
insert  it  in  the  constitution,  you  may  make  it  imperative,  but  it  wu 
be  in  vain.  The  people  will  overthrow  the  system  if  thev  do  not  lika 
ity  and  there  will  be  no  remedy;  it  will  be  made  a  nullity,  or  the 
clause  will  be  repealed.  What  we  are  attempting  was  tried  by  ths 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  the  system  had  to  be  changed.  The  Stata 
now  gives  annually  9450,000  in  aid  of  a  free  school  system,  and 
leaves  the  rest  of  tne  money  to  be  raised  by  the  locality.  Delawaia 
made  a  similar  attempt;  and  she  had  to  change  her  plan.  N.  York 
is  about  abandoninsc  tJie  system  she  first  adopted,  for  one  more  soitei 
to  her  circumstances.  Yet  we  propose  to  uproot  our  present  system 
and  propose  another  that  we  know  nothing  about  We  have  a  sy^ 
tern  that  all  admit  to  be  a  good  system,  although  the  gentleman  mm 
Macomb  (Mr.  Walker)  made  a  side  attack  upon  iL  I  do  not  say 
that  it  cannot  be  improved,  but  it  works  well,  if  the  new  system  m 
adopted  it  may  suit  the  people;  and  if  it  dots  not,  you  will  not  bt 
able  easily  to  change  it  if  you  fix  the  details  in  the  constitution. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  amount  of  a  mill  or  two  mill  tax  be  distri- 
buted to  each  school  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  scholars,  or 
to  their  attendance,  and  then  let  the  towns  or  school  districts  raiat 
such  amounts  as  they  may  deem  proper.  They  will  then  have  an 
inducement  to  use  economy;  they  will  then  have  no  temptation  to 
squander  the  money  which,  under  the  other  system,  they  could.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  free  school  system,  we  had  b^ter  give  suoh  a  dirtt* 
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We  shall  then  hare  a  sjsteiu  which  can  be  adapted  to  oar  circum- 
fltaaces. 

The  question  then  recnrrinff  upon  Mr.  Walker's  substitnte,  the 
eonunittee  refused  to  so  amend. 
Mr.  Morrison  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute  to  section  3: 

''The  Legislature  shall  provide  bj  law  that  in  the  year  1855,  and 
ererj  year  thereafter,  a  general  tax  shall  be  levied  in  the  State  fbr 
(he  support  of  primary  schools,  not  exeeedtng  five  mills  upon  each 
dollar  upon  the  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  in  the  State.  Such 
tax  to  be  levied  and  collected  in  the  stme  manner  as  the  general 
State  tax  fbr  State  purposes,  and  appropriated  for  the  support  of  pri- 
mary sehools  throughout  the  State  in  the  same  manner  as  the  prima- 
ry school  mterest  fund;  and  shall  provide  that  during  the  time  re- 
ouired  to  expend  the  amount  thus  appordoned  among  the  several 
uistriets,  a  school  shall  be  kept  in  each  district,  without  any  charge 
inr  tuition  to  all  scholars  residing  in  such  district  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  twenty-one  years;  and  the  instruction  in  such  schools 
shall  be  conducted  in  the  Enelish  langimge.". 

Mr.  M.  said — The  latter  clause  provides  for  all  the  difficulties  in 
raismg  the  funds  and  making  it  a  free  school — ^prorides  that  the  mo- 
ney so  raised  shall  be  expended,  snd  during  the  time  it  is  expended 
the  school  shall  be  free — that  during  that  time  no  rate  bill  shall  be 
charged.  This  will  not  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  employing  the 
teacher  a  longer  time,  if  they  choose;  and  it  will  present  no  temp- 
tation to  squander  the  money.  I  would  move  to  strike  out  '*  charge 
far  tuition.''     The  motion  was  lost 

On  motion  pf  Mr.  H.  Bartow,  '*five  miHs"  were  stricken  out,  and 
''two  mills"  inserted. 

Mr.  Moore  moved  to  strike  out  *  1856'' and  insert  "1852;"  bsit 
the  committee  refused  to  strike  out. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Adams,  "  exceeding"  was  stricken  out^  aad 
*"  not  less"  inserted. 

Mr.  Morrison's  substitute  was  then  disagreed  to. 

Mr.  N.  PnacB  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute  fbr  seells^ 
Ihree: 

"The  Legislature  shaU  establish  by  law  a  system  of  primary 
schools,  by  which  such  schools  shall  be  kept  in  each  and  every  school 
district  for  at  least  three  months  in  eaeh  year,  freeVto  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  and  shall  provide  for 
fte  levying  of  a  tax  not  exceeding  two  mills  upon  the  dollar  upon 
dl  the  taxable  property  in  the  State,  for  the  support  of  said  sdioob; 
^and  the  English  language  shall  be  taught  in  such  schools." 

Mr.  Gburoh  moved  to  amend  the  substitute  by  striking  out  the 
Words  <«and  the  English  language  shall  be  taught  in  such  schools," 
^d  inserting  the  words  ''and  all  instruction  in  the  said  sohodls 
Ahall  be  conducted  in  the  English  languege;"  which  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bobkrtson,  the  words  '*and  without  charge 
fcr  tuition,"  were  inserted  after  "free."        , 

Vr.  y.  Pierce's  substitute,  as  amended,  was  then  adopted. 
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Various  propositions  were  offered  in  relation  to  sections  four,  6rt, 
six  and  seven,  and  the  following  was  offered  by  Mr.  Crabt,  to  stand 
as  section  9: 

^'Institutions  for  the  benefit  of  those  inhabitants  who  are  deaf, 
dumb,  blind  or  insane,  shall  always  be  fostered  and  supported,  and 
the  proceeds  from  thu  sale  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  s>hall  be 
hereafier  grHUled  or  rippropriated  fur  ihe  support  of  such  instiiuiions, 
shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  according  to  the  terms  and  condiuona 
of  such  grant  or  apprupriaiion." 

Mr.  80DLS  offered  the  following  as  a  part  of  section  9: 

**And  the  twenty-two  sections  of  salt  spring  iandis  now  unappro- 
ted,  or  the  money  Hrising  from  ihe  sale  of  tho  name,  wht-re  boeh 
lands  have  been  already  sold;  and  any  land  which  may  hereafter  be 
granted  or  appropriated  for  snch  purpose,  shall  be  set  upan  for  the 
support  and  mHintainance  of  such  school  and  farm.  And  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  all  such  lands  that  have  been  or  that  may  be  hentaftcr 
sold,  sh  til  be  a  perpetual  fund*  the  interest  of  which,  together  with 
the  rents  and  profits  of  such  lands,  shall  be  appropriated,  for  the  sup* 
port  of  such  school  and  farm." 

Mr.  C&A&Y  offered  the  following  to  stand  as  section  1 1 : 

'^Until  the  existing  State  debt  is  paid,  all  8peci6c  State  taxes  are 
set  apart  and  appropriated  to  the  payment  annually  of  the  interest 
that  miiy  become  due  from  the  State  to  the  school  and  other  educa> 
tional  funds,  or  so  mu^h  thereof  as  may  be  necesstiry  for  such  pur- 
poses,  and  from  and  after  the  payment  of  said  debt,  such  taxes  bhall 
De  inviolably  appropriated  annually  for  the  support  of  primaiy 
schools." 

Mr.  Crart  was  aware  that  there  would  be  some  objection  to  the 
^^licaiion  of  this  money  to  the  cause  of  education.  I  propose  U> 
have  the  interest  of  the  primary  school  fund  paid  from  year  to  year, 
and  secured  by  sources  about  which  there  can  be  no  question.  I 
want  it  so  that  the  Executive  department  oanoot  expend  it;  that  the 
Legislature  cannot  expend  it;  that  it  shall  be  understood  and  known 
that  it  belongs  to  the  cause  of  education;  that  it  cannot  be  osod  for 
any  other  purpose.  If  left  in  the  treasury,  the  first  difficuhy  in  1^ 
gisiation  would  probably  be  to  authorise  the  use  of  the  money.  From 
time  to  time  there  may  be  a  Legislature  that  will  do  injury  to  the 
fiind.  The  general  legislation  may  be  right;  but  one  Legislature  may 
do  an  injury  that  we  cannot  recover  from  for  a  aeries  of  yeam.  I  pro- 
pose to  (fuard  sgsinst  the  evils  which  one  Legislature  may  do. 

Mc  VvHipPLB^'f  he  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Calhoon 
is  an  important  one.  I  understand  that  we  specific  taxes  are  de- 
rived from  railroads,  plank  roads,  banks,  and  any  other  moneyed 
eorporauon.  I  venture  to  predict  that  in  a  few  years  the  fund  from 
U)is  source  will  be  very  large;  perhaps  in  ten  years  it  will  amount  to 
•100  000. 

The  gentleman  from  Calhoun  says  that  the  State  is  largely  in- 
debted to  the  educational  fund,  and  that  he  wants  some  better  seen* 
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nij  than  the  faith  of  the  State.  I  want  no  better  leounty  thnn  the 
fiiith  of  ihe  State,  and  I  think  titat  bein>r  pledged,  it  is  sufficiently 
ampte  for  any  t>ecurity.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  in  addition 
to  being  indebted  to  that  fund,  the  State  is  indebted  to  private  indi- 
Tidails  to  the  amount  of  one  and  a  half  or  two  millions.  While  we 
are  taking  care  of  ourselves,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  our  foreign 
creditors.  I  should  h»ive  no  objection  to  pl«ce  it  upon  this  fund  if 
our  State  debt  was  liquidated;  but  while  that  remftins.  1  am  nnwill- 
iDg  80  to  do,  as  we  shall  by  so  doing  add  to  the  hurdens  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State.  I  think,  moreover,  that  it  is  the  duly  of  thin  Con- 
vention to  nuke  some  provision  for  the  paymmt  of  this  debt,  i  'hink 
it  Hhould  nut  be  left  to  the  fluctuaiions  of  public  opinion,  or  of  legis- 
lation. 

We  are  a  young  community — we  are  not  poor — we  are  in  compar- 
atively comfortable  circumstances;  but  we  are  a  rapidly  growing 
commaniiy,  and  we  ought  on  th:tt  account  not  to  place  upon  our  own 
shoulders,  too  great  a  burden,  but  to  leave  a  portion  to  those  who 
come  after.  1  believe  that  the  people  of  this  State  will  not  nei^lect 
to  pay  the  ioterest  of  the  primary  school  fund.  But  we  mui^t  bear 
io  mind  that  the  principal  of  the  Stsite  debt,  as  well  as  the  interest, 
will  in  a  short  time  have  to  be  arrann:ed.  If  we  take  our  available 
means  and  divert  them  to  other  purposes,  we  may  be  the  means  of 
placing  a  burden  upon  this  people,  greater  than  they  will  be  able  to 
Dear.  We  had  better  leave  a  portion  to  those  who  come  after  us; 
they  will  be  more  able  to  sust^iin  it  than  we  are. 

After  some  debate,  Mr.  Crary  withdrew  his  proposition. 

Thus  far  the  debates  upon  the  subject  were  in  committee  of  tbe 

whole.     The  Convention  took  up  the  article  on  the  fifth  day  of  Aq- 

glisl,  being  the  forty  ^eighth  day  of  the  session.     The  action  in  Con- 

▼eation  appears  in  the  following  extract  from  its  journal: 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Walker,  the  article  entitled  ^'Education"  was 
telten  up. 

The  question  being  upon  concurring  in  the  amendments  made  in 
aommittee  of  the  whole,  section  I,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Section  3,  as  amended,  was  then  read. 

The  question  being  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 

Mr.  Grben  moved  to  amend  the  original  section  by  striking  out  all 
to  and  inclusive  of  the  word  "respectively,"  in  the  sixth  line,  and 
flubstiluting  as  follows: 

**K>ch  of  the  cities  and  townships  of  this  State  shall,  in  the  year 
■  and  in  each  and  every  year  thereafter,  raise  ^by  tax  upon  the 

real  and  personal  estate  in  such  cities  and  townships  respectively,  n 
•nm  equal  to  — ,  for  each  and  every  person  residing  in  said  cities 
and  townships,  between  the  nges  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  as  shall 
appear  by  the  returns  of  the  school  districts  therein;  which  sum^ 
ioi^ether  with  the  money  apportioned  to  each  of  sach  cities  and  town* 
•hips  from  the  interest  of  the  primary  school  fund,  shall  be  appor- 
|ioned  pro  rata  among  the  several  school  districts  therein,  according  io 
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the  number  of  pereons  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  yeaiii 
residing  in  eaoh»  as  shall  appear  by  the  last  annual  reports  of  such 
districts,  to  be  used  by  them  in  payment  of  teachers'  wages  therein. 
The  amount  so  to  be  raised  may  l>e  increased  or  diminished  by  the 
Legislature  as  they  may  deem  right  »nd  proper;  but  such  increue 

or  diminution  shiul  not  exceed cents  per  scholar,  as  abore 

named,  at  any  one  session  of  the  Legislature." 

Mr.  OasKN  said  he  did  not  desire  to  prolong  the  discussion  upoa 
this  question.  The  uniform  opposition  which  all  the  proposition 
offered  on  this  subject  had  received,  prevented  his  supposing  tbit 
anj  proposition  of  his  would  obtain  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
Convention.  He  thought,  however,  that  his  proposition  presented 
advantages  over  any  wnich  had  been  as  yet  presented.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  this  would  be  better  than  any  other,  on  account  of  the 
inequalities  of  some  of  the  counties.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  un- 
just, where  the  authorities  of  a  town  had  a  right  to  make  those  dis- 
tricts as  small  as  they  pleased,  and  to  give  such  salaries  a^  they  saw 
fit,  to  require  another  district  to  raise  a  sura,  without  reference  to  the 
size  of  the  district.  It  would  be  better,  he  thought,  to  levy  the  sum 
upon  the  scholars.  They  would  know  when  they  employed  teach- 
ers how  many  they  would  have  to  teach,  and  calculate  iheir  expenses 
accordingly.  There  would  be  then  all  the  inducement  possible  for 
them  to  make  their  money  go  as  far  as  they  could.  Small  districts 
would  be  induced  to  alter  their  boundaries,  so  as  to  embrace  more 
territory.  He  had  objections  to  the  article  as  amended;  in  fact  cer- 
tain persons  would  be  excluded  from  the  schools — those  who  were 
under  four  and  over  eighteen  years  of  age.  Such  a  provision  would 
be  very  unwise.  It  sometimes  happened  that  persons  over  eighteen 
desired  to  attend  school.  As  to  those  under  four,  it  was  often  very 
desirable  to  send  them  to  school. 

Mr.  N.  PiBROB  observed  that  it  seemed  to  him  there  was  sooe 
difficulty  about  the  proposition,  [  Mr.  Green*s.J  The  gentleman  pre- 
ferred collecting  the  tax  in  towns.  He  altogether  preferred  collect* 
ing  the  tax  in  t£e  whole  State;  for,  some  towns  would  not  have  the 
same  proportion  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  scholars  to  be  educated, 
as  others;  the  tax  then  would  be  unequal  throughout  the  State.  The 
article  aa  amended  would  suit  him  very  well,  if  the  words  "  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years''  were  struck  out,  and  the  words 
''that  all  children  or  persons  attending  schools,"  were  inserted. 
This,  he  would  much  prefer  to  the  proposition  oflfered  by  the  gende- 
man;  but  if  the  Convention  bhould  otherwise  decide,  be  was  con- 
tent. 

Mr.  Hansoom  hoped  the  amendment  reported  from  the  committee 
of  the  whole  would  not  be  agreed  to.  He  was  willing  to  lay  down 
by  constitutional  provision,  some  broad  principle,  so  that  the  Legis- 
lature would  have  only  to  go  on  and  establish  this  system  at  a  sub- 
sequent period.  It  would  be  better,  in  his  judflpnent,  to  leave  the 
whole  matter  with  the  Legislature.  They  couTd  try  one  mode  of 
taxat'on  or  another.  He  was  willing  that  the  subject  should  be  left 
&r  ihem  to  act  upon  as  in  their  wiscbm  they  saw  proper. 
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Mr.  Giunif  had  intended  to  hare  said,  when  np^  thai  he  was 
ling  to  leaye  the  matter  to  the  Legislature;  that  would  be  his 
and  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  course  to  be  pursued. 

Mr.  Green's  amendment  was  not  adopted. 

Mr.  LxAOH  moved  to  amend  the  substitute  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, by  striking  out  of  lines  three  and  four,  the  words  **  not  ex- 
ceeding two  mills  upon  the  dollar;"  which  was  disagreed  ta 

Mr.  Galb  offered  the  foUowmg  as  a  substitute  for  the  one  reported 
by  the  committee: 

'*The  Lemlature  shall  establish  and  proride  for  a  system  of  pri- 
mary schools  within  five  years  from  the  adoption  of  this  consutu* 
tion,  in  which  the  instruction  shall  be  conducted  in  the  English  Ian* 

Sage;  and  as  nearly  free  to  all  scholars  residing  in  the  several 
itricts  as  may  be  deemed  practicable." 

Mr.  Lbach  moved  to  amend  by  striking  oat  "five,"  and  inserdng 
"two;"  which  was  lost 

Mr.  Galb — As  the  mstter  now  stands,  it  is  carried  out  too  much 
in  detail,  yet  it  does  not  carry  out  what  it  bears  upon  the  face  of  it. 
It  declares  that  th«we  schools  shall  be  free  schools;  let  any  man  carry 
it  out  in  figures,  and  he  will  find  it  is  no  such  case.  He  may  calculate 
upon  the  taxable  property  of  the  State,  and  upon  his  two  mills  on 
ihe  dollar,  and  yet  he  cannot  carry  out  bis  free  schools.  It  oufffat  to 
be  a  little  practicable;  but  it  is  entirely  impracticable  now.  Take» 
&r  instance,  a  school  of  fifteen  pupils — there  are  many  that  have 
bat  that  number,  and  some  as  low  as  eiffht  or  ten — ^it  is  necessary 
they  should  be  formed  into  a  district,  or  else  ihey  cannot  get  an  ecU 
Qcation;  the  settlements  are  so  sparse  that  they  cannot  have  a  great 
number  of  scholars  attending,  on  account  of  the  distance  they  have 
to  go  to  school;  and  they  would  have  but  (12  75  *to  sustain  their 
school  for  three  months!  The  whole  thing  appears  to  me  to  be  en- 
tirely impracticable.  I  think  it  would  be  entirely  the  better  course 
to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Legislature.  Again,  it  is 
highly  impolitic  that  we  should  inflict  the  system  of  free  schools  on 
the  fiitate  without  having  mvestigated  the  whole  matter,  and  knowing 
what  it  would  be  in  its  practical  details. 

Mr.  Walkbr  observed  that  these  schools  were  not  to  be  supported, 
^ceording  to  the  provision  of  the  section,  merely  by  a  tax  of  two  mills. 
The  mode  of  taxation  was  optional,  either  by  the  two  mills,  or  by  a 
tswn  tax,  or  by  both. 

The  amendment  presented  by  the  gentleman  from  G^esee,  [Mr. 
^^»]  was  not  adopted. 

Mr.  Hansoom  offered  the  following  substitute  for  the  one  proposed 
by  the  committee: 

'*The  Legislature  shall,  within  five  years  from  the  adoption  of  this 
institution,  provide  for  and  establish  a  system  of  primary  schools^ 
by  which  such  schools  shall  be  kept  free  and  without  charffe  for  tui- 
^^  for  at  least  three  months  in  the  year,  in  each  schom  district 
Withm  the  State." 

u^'  ^^^^^^  moved  to  strike  out  *'three  months,"  and  insert 
**mx  months;"  also  strike  out  <^fiye  years,"  and  insert  **three 
years." 
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AdifisioQ  was  bad,  and  the  first  branch  of  the  amendment  wai 
lost. 

The  second  proposition  was  also  disagreed  to. 

The  subsii tutu  utfered  by  Mr.  llaDsoom  wis  negatived. 

Mr.  Baoo  offered  the  following  as  a  subsiituie,  which  was  re- 
jected. 

**1he  Legislnture  aha]!  establish  a  uniform  system  of  pnma7 
schools  throui^houc  the  Scale,  by  levying  a  State  tax  upon  ihe  laxablo 
property  of  the  ^tau?.*' 

The  subsiilute  reported  by  the  committee  of  the  whole  for  seclioi 
three,  was  then  concurred  in. 

Mr.  SouLK  proposed  the  following  as  a  new  section,  to  stand  be- 
tween sections  ihree  and  four: 

Any  school  district  neglecting  to  keep  up  and  support  a  school 
for  three  months  in  each  year,  shall  be  depiived  of  its  proporliun  of 
the  income  of  the  primary  school  fund,  and  all  funds  ari&m^  from 
tax  for  the  support  of  schools. 

And  the  same  was  adopted. 

AaRICDLTCRAL  SCHOOL — IN  CONVEXTIOK. 

Mr.  Williams  offered  the  following  amendment: 

The  Wild  school  and  farm  shall  be  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Regents  of  the  University,  who  mny  locate  the  same  on  any  of 
the  University  land  which  they  may  appropiiate  for  that  purpose, 
not  exceeding  640  acres,  or  on  any  Und  dtinnted  for  ihe  purpa<e; 
and  ii  shall  be  a  branch  of  the  University  for  instruction  in  Hgricol* 
ture  and  the  natural  sciences  connected  therewith. 

And  said — It  may  not  be  obvious  why  I  have  offered  the  amend- 
ment. I  will  briefly,  therefore,  explain.  Placing  the  inaiiiutioD  in 
question  under  the  Board  of  Regenta,  obviates  the  necessity  ofcre>i- 
ting  a  new  board.  My  principal  reason  is,  however,  to  connect  iht 
school  with  the  Univerniry  as  a  branch,  in  order  that  the  school, 
which  may  be  illy  supplied  with  profepsors,  may  avail  itself  of  thaw 
provided  and  paid  for  by  the  University.  The  professors  of  the 
nntural  sciences  and  the  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  oil 
deliver  full  courses  of  lectures  to  the  proposed  school,  with  very  lit- 
tle additional  cost.  It  is  to  gain  this  great  advantage  that  I  wantlht 
disposition  of  the  whole  subject  as  contemplated  by  the  amendment 
It  will  be  a  responsible  (rust.  The  funds  may  be  large,  the  expert* 
sent  is  new,  and  1  know  of  no  more  fit  repository  of  the  trust  than 
ihe  Regents,  highly  fitted  as  I  believe  they  mu^t  necessarily  be 

Mr  Mc^'lbllano  wis  somewhat  in  favor  of  the  experiment  of  a 
model  firm.  Bat  he  would  submit  it  to  the  Convention  to  say  if  it 
Were  proper  to  bind  up  tho<*o  Unds  so  that  if  this  experiment  failed, 
or  the  people  became  entirely  dissatisfied  with  it,  they  were  to  be 
bound  h  nd  and  foot  in  reg-^rd  to  the  di^po^:ition  of  thefe  Innds.  H* 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  so  fixin^r  these  twenty -two  seetitins  of  salt 
Spring  lands,  as  to  take  them  oat  of  the  hands  of  the  pec^le  entirely^ 
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aod  place  them  beyond  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  any  oontin- 
gency.     Ke  would  therefore  vote  against  the  amend mtTii. 

Mr.  Walker  observed  that,  instead  of  twenty. two  sections,  there 
vere  but  about  2000  acres  of  unappropriated  salt  Innds. 

Mr.  WiLLfAMs  went  to  the  land  office  in  order  to  ascertain  (he 
(acts  relative  to  these  sale  Innds,  and  there  learned  that  the  whole 
number  of  acres  gr  mted  us  by  the  general  government,  wasneventy- 
two  sections;  but  we  never  received  but  45,345  acres,  being  736  * 
acres  less  than  72  whole  sections.  Of  these  lands,  fifty  sections  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  deaf  dumb  and  blind  asylum,  the  insnne 
a»ylum.  and  the  normnl  school — equal  to  32,000  acres;  thus  leav- 

iDi^,  in  fact,  applicable  to  this  subject,  (acres,) 13,345 

Of  this  quantity  has  been  sold,  (acres.) 3,721 

The  generiil  government  has  disposed  of,  which 

must  be  re  gr  «nted  by  government, 7,680 

Leaving  unsold  in  office, 1,944 — 1 3.345 

The  quantity  sold  by  the  State  has  brought  the  sum  of  $16,273  25 
One  quarter  hnving  been  paid  in  hnnd.     The  balance, 
(9,(i21  acres,)  should  yield  ti  per  acre,  if  sold  at  the 
minimum  valuation, 38,4D6  00 

Total, »54  760  25 

The  gross  fund,  therefore,  if  all  the  lands  were  sold,  would  amount 
to  #54,769  25 — a  sum  fully  adequate  to  estublibh  on  a  sUibie  and 
respectable  basis,  the  institution  contemplated. 

Mr.  Crouss  was  oppo.sed  to  the  whole  proposition,  and  would  at 
the  proper  time  move  to  strike  ouL  He  was  entirely  opposed  to 
suhmiitint;  the  mmigement  of  this  proposed  institution  to  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University. 

Ihe  question  wus  then  taken  upon  Mr.  Williams'  amendment,  and 
was  lost. 

Mr.  Warden  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  made  in  committee 
by  striking  out  the  words  *'and  farm,"  wherever  they  occurred. 

Idr.  N.  PisRCB — The  subject  is  one  familiar  to  all  here,  at  hough 
not  farmers.  I  am  not  tenacious  whether  the  amendment  m^de  by 
the  committee  should  prevail  or  not,  or  whether  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  should  prevail.  I  think  the  model  farm  is  only  m 
small  pirt  of  the  matter.  I  suppose  *he  educntion  is  the  principal 
thing  on  which  reli  ince  will  be  placed.  Whether  it  is  rational  to 
apply  some  of  the  lands  grnnted  by  the  United  ^>tate8  to  this  State, 
to  this  f  urpof^e,  is  a  matter  for  th^  consideration  of  this  Convention* 
It  seema  to  me  that  the  agricultural  population  have  as  much  right  to 
have  H  share  in  the  education  of  the  State  as  any  other  branch  of  the 
people;  and  I  think  it  fair  to  apply  the  public  funds  to  some  extent 
to  that  purpose.  But  it  will  be  an  experimental  matter.  *  •  • 
I  am  not  disposed,  then,  to  take  the  revenues  of  the  Stale  and  apply 
them  i^nreasonably  to  any  experimental  matter  whatever  L  liie 
Convention  do  not  think  it  consistent  with  the  present  policy  of  tha 
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Slate,  ihej  should  not  take  these  lands  for  thn  purpose;  we  ought 
rather  to  apply  them  to  the  reduction  of  our  debt,  or  to  odier  mesns 
of  education. 

Mr.  CoRNiu.  did  not  know  if  this  were  the  time  at  which  to  start 
an  agricultural  school.  He  was  of  opinion  for  many  years  ihat  at 
least  one  quarter  of  the  time  was  thrown  away  by  reason  of  our  stu- 
dents not  being  obliged  to  work  at  their  studies;  if  they  did,  they 
would  leave  our  colleges  with  stronger  constitutions  and  sounder  un- 
derstandings.  Six  hours  were  as  msny  as  sny  man  should  study  in 
a  day.  Was  it  not  as  well  that  oi^  students  should  labor  for  a  ee^ 
tain  portion  of  time,  as  to  be  moping  and  lounging  about  the  streeti? 
What  was  the  consequence  of  the  present  system?  Men  went 
through  their  diflferent  classes,  and  wnen  they  came  out  they  were 
broken  down  in  mmd  and  body;  and  of  the  principles  of  the  businesi 
they  embraced,  they  knew  nothing  almost.  If  they  were  taught  to 
labor,  they  would  turn  out  somethmg  else.  Every  man  should  hsve 
more  or  less  a  practical  education.  The  farmer  had  no  need  to  know 
the  dead  languages;  but  he  might  the  modem  and  the  natural  scien- 
ces. He  should  be  taught  every  thing  appertaining  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  farm.  The  gentleman  last  up  did  not  attach  any  impor- 
tsnce  to  the  model  farm — he  (Mr.  C.)did,  for  this  reason:  that  when 
a  man  studied  anything  in  the  laboratory,  he  would  go  out  a  practi- 
cal man,  and  apply  the  principle  which  he  had  previously  studied. 
A  man  would  Uius  become  imbued  with  a  spirit  for  the  application 
of  the  sciences  to  agriculture,  so  that  in  after  life,  when  ne  went 
upon  a  farm,  he  would  understand  thoroughly  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  farming.  A  great  deal  might  be  said  on  this  subject;  bvt 
he  would  simply  sa^  that  he  considered  the  model  farm  of  impor- 
tance, and  if  any  portion  of  the  proposition  was  retained  that  should 
be. 

Mr.  Britain  thought  that  the  best  school  in  which  men  learned 
farming,  was  a  practical  one.  The  agricultural  school  the  best 
adapted  for  making  farmers,  was  the  furm  under  the  direction  of  the 
owner,  whose  interest  it  was  to  apply  every  facility  for  the  better  cul- 
tivation of  his  property.  He  would  venture  the  opinion  that  if  we 
ffave  $60,000  to  the  Regents  of  the  University,  or  three  other  men, 
Uiat  farm  would  never  be  carried  on  as  well  as  if  it  had  received  no 
government  sustenance. 

If  the  University  was  so  fixed  as  to  have  the  mechanical  labor 
system  connected  with  it,  he  would  readily  approve  of^it.  But  that 
was  out  of  the  question,  if  it  should  happen  that  the  farm  were  lo- 
cated at  some  place  far  away  from  the  University,  the  pupils  would 
lose  the  advantages  pointed  out  by^the  gentleman  flrom  Jacason,  [Mr. 
Cornell.]  He  could  not  see  how  we  weie  to  attack  a  model  farm  to 
the  University.  Let  farmers  be  taught  fi;eology ,  chemistry,  <fec.,  drci 
and  then  go  home  and  apply  that  knowled^.  But  he  should  like 
to  know  what  farmer  would  think  of  sendmg  his  son  abroad  to  be 
taught  how  to  plow,  reap,  or  sow,  or  to  do  anythinff  connected  with 
a  turn  in  that  wavt  He  would  venture  to  say  that  any  practiea} 
liurmer  could  teach  these,  or  any  professors,  in  everything  relating  to 
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ft  ten.    Ab  lo  the  beaefiis  reralting  irom  thb  jm^KMilkyii,  he  was 
antirelj  in  the  dark. 

Mr.  WiLUAMs^I  am  aomewhat  aurpriaed  at  the  remarka  madet 
cqpeciaHy  bj  the  j^enileman  from  Livingaton,  [Mr.  Cnmae.]  Now, 
the  deatra  ia  exactly  contrary.  It  U  to  take  those  who  are  certain 
to  be  skilled  Id  manual  labor,  and  teach  them  the  general  laws  by 
which  erery  thin^  grows  and  thrives;  to  illustrate  to  them,  by  prac* 
tiee,  the  newest  discoveries  in  agriculture;  to  open  their  miuds  to  the 
reception  of  every  useful  truth,  come  from  whence  it  may;  and  more 
than  all,  relieve  the  young  from  the  thraldom  of  any  traditionary 
errors  which  may  have  clung  to  their  lathers  from  generation  to  gen* 
eration.  Teach  rich  men's  sons  to  work!  To  work  with  the  hoe 
and  the  plow!  Every  boy  in  the  country  understands  that.  But  the 
object  of  such  a  school  is  to  teach  a  man  how  to  promote  and  pro* 
tect  all  hia  interests.  I  hardly  know  how  to  illustrate  the  aubject. 
But,  suppose  the  farmers  of  this  State  had,  by  a  tborouffh  educa- 
tion of  the  young  wheat  growers,  increased  the  value  of  Uie  wheat 
one  cent  per  bushel,  if  we  raise  7,000,000  bushels,  it  would  make 
$70,000.  If  it  could  be  increased  in  quantity  ten  per  cent,  it  would 
make. a  difference  in  the  production  of  the  State  for  a  single  year, 
of  1600,000.  Bring  sharpened  intellects  to  every  daily  pursuit  of 
the  farmer,  and  produce,  by  the  use  of  study,  experiment  and  sci- 
ence, a  corresponding  increase  of  the  productiona  of  the  State,  and 
the  cost  of  a  hundred  schools  would  soon  be  saved. 

There  are  many  branches  of  study  that  a  farmer's  boy  ought  to 
know,  and  which  he  does  not  learn  in  ordinary  schools,  which  are 
rather  calculated  to  fit  a  man  for  the  counting  room  or  college^  I 
^collect  a  short  time  since,  that  I  saw  a  man — a  respectable  and 
intelligent  man — upon  the  point  of  losing  quite  a  large  a  sum  in  a 
^nrt,  because  he  could  not  measure  wood,  piled  in  the  shape  of  a 
wction  of  a  cone,  for  a  coal  pit  A  man  will  find  every  day,  in  prac- 
tical life,  that  he  could  save  himself  from  expense  and  loss  of  time, 
if  he  bad  a  knowledge  of  such  matters.  He  ought  to  be  familiar 
with  the  laws  by  which  mechanical  powers  are  applied.  He  ought 
to  understand  the  readiest  methods  by  which  measurements  of  all 
kinds  are  made.  I  will  put  a  case  to  the  gentleman  from  Livingston: 
Suppose  he  and  a  neighbor  had  a  large  bin  of  wheat  to  measure^ 
before  they  could  settle  or  divide.  An  untaught  man  might  measure 
it  all  over,  and  handle  all.  Hia  boy,  if  taught  rightly,  could,  in  less 
than  five  minutes,  calculate  from  the  cubic  contents,  the  number  of 
bushels,  and  save  the  whole  time  and  expense.  These  are  the  kinds 
of  knowledge  which  he  would  have  every  farmer  learn  while  young. 
But  the  great  advantage  of  these  schools  was  in  the  instruction  whion 
Bright  be  obtained  in  agricultural  chemistry — a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  necessary  to  each  crop;  and  that  knowledge  of  physiology 
^ich  would  enable  a  man  to  propagate  with  success  the  finest  breed 
of  animals,  or  bring  to  the  most  perfect  development,  vegetable  life. 
But  the  five  minutes  had  expired,  and  be  would  i>ot  encroach  on  the 
^e,  though  he  could  pile  up  abundant  proofs  to  show  the  advanta- 
CMof  such  a  BohooL 

>2 
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Mr.  Crousb  rem^^rked  that  be  wm  as  anxioaa  as  the  genUenuai 
[Mr.  Williams]  for  farmers  to  have  their  suns  educated,  lie  be- 
lieved that  this  Hrtiole  provided  for  their  educaiioa.  wiihout  a  model 
farm.  He  oertatnly  would  be  gUd  for  bis  aon  to  be  able  tocalcuUls 
quantities.  But.  if  be  h^d  a  sou  wi)o  could  not  CHloulate  the  con* 
tents  of  aa  oat  or  corn  bin,  be  cert  inly  w<iuld  sit  up  wiih  him  al 
night  and  teach  him.  He  would  not  send  him  to  a  modfl  farm  or 
to  the  University  tu  learn  it  The  article  m  'de  such  a  provi.Moo  that 
every  child  could  be  at  school  three  montlis  in  every  year,  for  four* 
teen  years*  or  three  and  a  half  years  ip  all.  He  would  venture  to 
say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  had  never  been  within  the  walli 
of  a  school  house  for  th  it  period-  The  article  also  provided  ihattbe 
oonrse  of  educati<H)  should  be  pursued  under  competent  teachen; 
and  altogether  it  would  aiford  i^ufficient  facilities,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances for  the  acquiNition  of  a  good  edu^mtion. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Pi K sea  concurred  very  fully  with  the  gentleman  from 
St.  Joseph.  [Mr.  William.s]  To  give  a  proper  direction  to  knowl- 
edge in  thi«)  department,  (agriculture  )  was  of  the  uimaslimporunoe 
to  mankind;  fur  in  fact  the  entire  subsistence  of  the  earth  depended 
on  iL  Knowledge,  and  vxried  knowledge,  whs  highly  needed  ia 
farming.  In  Europe,  they  were  ahead  of  u»,  in  this  respecL  The 
reason  was  thi.s;  they  turned  their  young  men  to  farming,  and  sent 
them  to  farming  schools.  They  raise  in  Europe  as  much  as  from 
sixty  to  seventy  bushels  to  the  acre;  and  in  some  instances  we  sue- 
oeed  in  doing  so  in  this  country. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Livmgston.  [Mr.  Grouse,]  or  any  other 
genilrmHU.  hired  a  mHn  who  had  been  trained  in  one  of  these  schoul8» 
and  set  him  plowing  alon^r  ^ide  of  a  man  who  had  not  been,  so  edu- 
cated, he  would  see  ihal  ihe  former  did  twice  the  woik  of  the  latter. 
He  [Mr.  P.J  hid  a  roan  for  some  time,  who  had  been  two  yeirsin 
one  of  these  schools  and  in  the  sowing  season  he  would  not  have  i 
furrow  that  was  not  of  equal  len^^th  with  the  re.sC,  and  all  stiaight. 

Mr  RoBKRTSoK  (interposing)  inquired  in  what  coumry  in  £urop« 
farmers  sent  their  sons  to  f  rming  schook 

Mr.  J.  D.  PiBRCB,  in  reply,  said  that  in  Germany  yeung  men  were 
aent  to  them,  and  in  many  parth  of  Great  Britain  such  schools  hud 
been  established,  supported  by  private  patronage.  He  saw  no  diffi- 
ouUy  in  carrying  out  the  proportion,  and  would  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  CornilLL  observed  it  was  well  understood  that  when  the  Iiw 
was  passed  estabU^hing  the  State  Univerhity,  there  was  proviiaoa 
made  for  branches  thereto,  and  one  of  them  was  to  be  an  agricul- 
tural branch;  the  branches  had  bien  lopped  off,  and  this  propo»iu<iQ 
was  only  intended  to  carry  out  that  pn»vihion.  The  utility  of  (ha 
plan,  he  thous^ht  no  man  acquainted  with  farming  operations,  could 
for  a  moment  question;  and  that  science  should  to  some  extent  dinret 
practice,  and  practice  follow  its  teachings,  none  would  deny  It  was 
not  cluroed  that  the  professors  in  this  t-stablishment  were  to  be  pracir 
tic  1  farmer*;  'beir  hu^ine^s  would  be  to  show  the  best  mode  of  ap- 
plying soieniiHc  knowledge  to  agriculture.  He  would  here  refer  to  one 
simple  matter — he  would  refer  to  our  manures.     Our  I^ds  are  rich 


enoacrh  without  mnnures  now,  but  the  time  wo«M  come  when  they 
woald  require  ihem.  What  Rortof  manure  would  a  farmer  apply  to  bis 
lands  unlessi  he  knew  something  of  ehemi«try?  If  htidid  iioiknow» 
he  wouM  guess  at  it.  A  mnn  mif^rht  ^pply  a  manure  eontaining  att 
the  elements  sufficient  to  rti^e  forty  bunhels  to  the  ncm,  yet  lacking 
one  other  element,  it  would  not  produce  three  bushels.  Practical 
farmers  knew  th<it  such  was  the  ease.  He  knew  an  instance  of  a 
farmer  in  North  Carolina  who  had  a  farm  that  had  been  an  exeelleni 
whent  farm;  the  quantity  of  wheat,  however,  decreased  from  y«ar 
to  year.  The  farmer  manured  his  lands  with  all  sorts  o^  manures, 
but  to  no  purpose.  At  length  the  farmers  in  bis  neighborhood  suid 
he  8hould  not  sow  wheat  except  once  in  three  yeara  and  they  re- 
commended certain  descriptions  of  m^nura  The  fanner,  boweirefr 
got  nothing  but  str'fW.  and  about  three  bushels  of  wheat.  Some  of 
the  fnrmers  then  recommended  him  to  Apply  plaster;  still  he  got  bat 
three  buHhel.<«.  Then  they  told  him  to  put  on  lime  and  plaster,  and 
still  he  got  no  more.  Then  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  cise,  and  they  finally  stilted  the  facts  to  the  editor  of  hu  agrieul- 
toral  piper,  described  the  manure  applied,  and  it  was  found  out  thai 
the  m  mure  lacked  but  one  element,  which,  if  the  farmer  bad  cone 
to  the  expense  of  twelve  shillings  or  so,  in  procuring,  he  would  have 
had  twenty-eight  or  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  ingredienl 
wanted  waa  simply  phosphoric  acid;  that  which  was  found  in  bonea^ 
It  was  so  that  where  a  necessary  element  of  a  manure  was  lacking^, 
the  farmer  received  but  very  lifile  return  for  his  outlay. 

Mr.  CoMSTocK  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  retaining  the  provis- 
ion; he  thoMght  it  due  to  the  farming  community  that  means  for 
the  acquisition  of  this  very  useful  information  should  be  afibrded 
them. 

Mr.  Croumb  said  it  was  observed  by  the  gentlemen  from  Calhoun* 
that  they  attained  to  greater  perfection  in  Europe  than  we  did  here. 
In  his  part  of  the  country  there  were  farmers  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  England,  and  for  bis  life  he  could  not  see  that  they  were  any 
better  farmers  than  we  were,  and  in  some  instances  they  were  not  as 
good. 

The  question  was  then  taken  upon  Mr.  Warden's  motion  to  strike 
out,  and  was  lost. 

The  question  then  recurred  upon  agreeing  to  the  amendments  re<- 
ported  from  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

Uc.  McClelland  moved  to  amend  by  inserting  after  the  word 
"ftnd."  where  it  first  occurred,  the  word  *'it  shall  be  competent  for 
tbe  Legislature  to  appropriate;"  and  also  to  strike  out  "set  apart,"  ii^ 
tbe  sixth  line  of  the  section  as  amended. 

Mr.  McClelland  said  hta  object  was  to  prevent  thefte  lands  bein|^ 
}Wt  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Legislature,  if  there  should  be  a  failure 
|n  the  farm  *  He  haW  great  confidence  m  the  scheme  if  it  did  not  get 
into  the  h-^nds  of  politicians.  We  had  h  'd  »» great  deal  of  esperienee 
on  ihis  subject;  for  it  had  been  found  that  wherever  collegiate  inali- 
*i>tion^  were  in  the  hands  of  btate  officers,  they  had  generally  be* 
ctMme  merely  political  machines,  and  turned  oat  a  fiiilura 


Mr.  WiLUAitt  said  1m  wm  opposed  to  (he  amendment.  *  * 
^  *  *  *  *     Twenty-tire  sections  of  these  silt 

Iswin  by  seotions  eight  and  nine,  had  been  created  a  perpetutl  snd 
inriolable  fund  for  ibe  support  <^  the  State  Normal  School,  and  kx 
the  asylum  for  the  insane,  and  for  deaf  mutes,  and  the  blind.  If  we 
were  satisfied  with  the  expediency  end  importance  of  an  agricultanl 
school,  there  were  no  reasons  bearing  on  the  application  of  the  fifty 
•eolioos,  which  would  not  justify  us  in  appropriating  the  last  twenty- 
two  sections,  as  inviolably  as  the  other  fifty. 
>  Mr.  McClsixand  said-— The  Normal  School  plan  has  been  most 
Mly  tested  in  nearly  all  the  old  States  of  the  Union.  But  gestk- 
Men  must  admit  that  in  this  country  at  least,  this  model  farm  or  a^ 
rionltural  school  exclusively  agricultural  in  its  character,  is  an  ex- 
periment.  Well,  if  it  be  an  experiment,  I  ask,  is  it  judicious  or  wus 
tn  us  to  bind  up  forever  these  sslt  spring  lands?  Why  does  the  gear 
4leman  mistrust  the  Legislature?  If  the  people  be  in  favor  of  vf 
jHTopriating  lends  for  this  purpose,  the  Legislature  will  act  in  aoooid* 
anee  with  their  wishes,  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  our  making  this 

Envision  will  show  them  what  we  intend  should  be  done  with  these 
ds.  But  if  this  experiment  should  fail,  yet  the  gentleman  [Mr. 
Williams]  would  make  it  imperative  on  the  people  to  sustain  this 
tchool  in  this  way,  and  no  other.  But  if  it  prove  a  failure,  would  it 
be  reasonable  to  ask  any  man  to  support  it?  1  should  think  it  woold 
not.  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  CoBKSLL  observed  that  he  was  willing  enough  the  amendmait 
should  be  made.  He  thought  that  if  the  school  failed,  as  remaiked 
by  the  gentleman  last  up,  the  Legislature  should  have  the  control  of 
these  lands.  The  gentleman  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  this  school 
was  to  be  exclusively  agricultural.  Such  was  not  the  case;  all  the 
mechanical  arts,  and  the  various  scientific  matters  would  be  taught 
nit 

Mr.  BaiTAiN  hoped  the  amendment  would  be  adopted.  There 
was  a  feeling  throughout  the  State  to  advance  the  cause  of  agricoi- 
tural  education..  These  lands  would  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  the 
Legislature;  if  Uie  experiment  should  be  found  to  be  impracticaUe, 
the  funds  could  then  oe  diverted  to  some  other  channel. 

The  question  was  then  taken  upon  Mr.  McClelland's  amendment, 
jand  was  sustained. 

The  amendments  reported  from  the  committee  of  the  whole,  were 
then  severally  concurred  in. 

Mr.  BuTAiN  moved  to  amend  section  eleven  by  adding  after  the 
word  ''fiarm,"  ui  the  eighth  line,  the  words  *'until  oUierwise  appio- 
j)riated  by  law;''  which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  WiLLTAJis  moved  to  amend  by  inserCinfir  after  <*farm,"  in  sixth 
jine,  "and  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  Legidature  to  make  the  sane 
a  branch  of  the  University  for  instruction  in  affriculture  and  the 
natural  sciences  connected  therewith,  and  place  uie  same  under  the 
i«iiMrvision  of  the  Regents  of  the  University/' 

Mr.  W.  said«^Though  the  Convention  have  refused  to  place  the 
{proposed  school  under  the  supervision  of  the  Regents,  ye^  as  they 
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hftfe  left  the  oreatiou  of  the  school  itself  to  the  dkoretioB  of  the  Le- 
snlatare,  ther^  oan  be  no  harm  id  leaving  this  subject  also  to  their 
discretioD.  I  only  want  the  Legislatare  to  have  the  power  to  eon- 
aect  the  school  with  the  University,  by  ever  so  slight  a  tenure.  Sure^ 
there  can  be  no  more  fit  repository  of  the  manaaement  of  the  instt" 
tatton  than  the  Regents.  They  will  be  likely  to  be  practical  men,  of 
wide  experience,  of  integrity  and  public  spirit.  But  I  wish  it  made 
a  branch  for  the  reason  stated  before.  An  agricultural  school  would 
probably  be  placed  under  a  farmer  of  mat  comprehensiveness  of 
mind,  snd  great  practical  skill,  and  a  professor  of  agricultural  chem- 
istry, and  such  other  teachers  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  required* 
There  will  necessarily  be  connected  with  the  University,  professors 
who  have  7\o  very  onerous  duties,  snd  who  are  employed  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  year.  It  so  happens  that  these  were  the  very  professots 
whose  lectures  and  instructions  would  be  invaluable  to  an  agricultural 
sehool,  which  may  be  too  poor  to  employ  a  separate  corps.  They 
would  probably  perform  all  the  duties  of  both  institutions,  for  the 
same,  or  very  little  additional  compensation.  The  professor  of  anat- 
omy and  physiology  could  deliver  a  course  of  lectur<>s,  embracing 
that  knowledge  of  general  laws  regulating  health,  life  and  growth, 
snd  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  both  the  animal  and  vege(a- 
Ue  creation,  and  the  preservation  of  the  physical  man  of  the  stu- 
dents themselves.  The  professors  of  natural  philosophy,  geology^ 
and  natural  history,  could  all  be  made  valuable  to  the  branch.  The 
professor  (if  such  shall  be  employed)  of  the  application  of  science  to 
the  arts,  and  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  wonderful 
discoveries  bnd  inventions  of  this  wonderful  age  are  put  into  daily 
practical  use,  would  confer  great  benefits  on  the  school  by  his  occa- 
sional instructions.  Now,  if  an  agricultural  school  is  ever  organized, 
I  wish  to  connect  it  by  some  tie  that  will  enable  it  to  avail  itself  of 
SQch  valuable  instruction,  so  nearly  gratuitous  as  it  must  be,  if  these 
duties  are  imposed  by  the  Regents  on  the  professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

THB  UinyXRSITT — IX   OOKVSNTION. 

Ur.  Whipple  ofiered  the  following  substitute  for  section  four  of 
the  article: 

^  "There  shall  be  appointed  by  both  branches  of  the  Legislsture,  in 
joint  convention  assembled,  in  the  y^ar  1652,  eight  Regents  of  the 
University;  two  for  the  term  of  ei^ht  years,  two  for  the  term  of  riz 
years,  two  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  two  for  term  of  two  years; 
and  at  each  subsequent  election  two  Regents  shall  be  elected  m  the 
manner  aforesaid,  who  shall  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  eight 
years.'* 

Mr.  W.  sud — The  number  of  Regents  provided  for  in  the  article^ 
as  it  now  stands,  I  think,  is  too  small;  because  we  all  know  that  the 
ward  of  Regents  perform  their  duties  without  any  compensation—* 
^eir  labors  are  gratuitous.  And  it  is  very  difficult,  and  will  be 
found  difficult,  perhaps,  in  ^ye  cases  out  of  seven,  to  obtain  a  full 
attendance  at  the  board;  and  it  may  be  very  important,  on  occasions. 
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ikn%  the  botrd  should  be  fall  The  Regents  reside  in  remote  p^rts 
of  the  Sla*e;  ihaiitt.  st  places  distant  frum  thiU  at  which  the  meetiag 
is  to  be  hel  1.  In  fact,  sir,  I  itm  anwiltin&(  to  tra»t  ihc  great  iateresis 
of  the  Unirer.<(iiy  to  a  le»s  number  of  my  felloir  ciui«a«  than  six. 
The  intertjsti  are  of  too  much  m>igoiittd<s  to  be  tratited  to  the  coo- 
trol  of  I«:rs  than  six  men.  I  therefore  propose  that  there  shall  be 
eight  Re^rencs,  under  the  impression  that  ss  a  general  rule  they  can 
obtain  MX  at  any  called  meeting  of  the  booni.  And  then,  R|ptin  I 
am  exceedingly  anxious*  to  multiply  the  narober  for  another  rea»B: 
if  we  select  eii^bt.  (and  1  should  prefer  twelve*)  your  Regents  wiU 
be  distributed  over  every  part  of  the  Htate,  and  the  public  will  ihus 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  this  institution;  for  the  Coo- 
Tention  will  ub^rve  that  the  concermx  of  this  UDiver>ity  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  RegenU.  They  will  obtain  vvry  impor 
lant  knowledge  in  regard  to  this  establi.shment  and  the  people 
among  whom  they  live  will  become  informed  as  to  the  nature  of  tliii 
institution,  and  will  become  interested  in  it. 

As  I  said  before/I  should  prefer  twelve;  six  is  too  small.  I  know 
it  has  been  said  that  a  small  board  will  effect  more  than  a  large  one. 
That  may  be  a  very  good  rule;  but  I  do  not  see  the  applicability  of 
it  to  the  case  before  us.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  effect  the  object 
which  we  have  in  view,  more  effectually  than  by  providing  thatthtiie 
shall  be  eight  Regents. 

The  second  branch  of  my  proposition  proposes  thst  instead  of 
electing  the  Regents  by  the  people  at  large,  they  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Legislature  in  joint  Convention.  My  object  is  this,  to  place 
the  University  beyond  all  political  influence.  There  is  no  gentle- 
man,  I  suppose,  in  this  Convention,  disposed  to  put  this  institutioo 
within  the  grasp  of  either  political  party  of  the  State,  or  to  bring  it 
wnder  any  improper  influence.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  since  the 
organization  of  that  institution,  the  Governor  and  senate  have  se- 
lected from  the  different  parts  of  the  State  the  most  distinguished 
and  worthy  individuals  to  fill  this  office,  and  the  happiest  resolU 
have  been  had.  The  difflculty  in  electing  the  Regents  by  general 
ticket,  I  take  it,  is  this:  one  party  meets  to  nominate  State  officera^ 
among  others  six  Regents  of  the  University,  or  eight,  if  this  amend- 
ment be  adopted;  the  question  then  arises  in  my  mind  whether  ibey 
will  nominate  all  or  p^rt^  by  one  ptrty.  "What  will  be  the  result? 
It  may  beithat  the  Regents  will  thus  be  thrown  all  in  one  portion  ol 
the  State.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  in  electing  Regents,  men  may  or 
may  not  be  governed  by  party  predilections.  The  result  might  be 
this:  when  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  was  represented  by  six  Re- 
gents, the  other  portions  of  the  State  would  be  represented  by  but 
two. 

I  think  that  instesd  of  leaving  the  appointment  to  the  Gk>Temor 
and  Senate  as  heretofore,  it  would  be  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  joint  convention.  It  appears  to  me  that  by  sdopting  this 
aourse,  we  will  accomplish  the  object  that  we  all  have  in  view,  with  i 
more  certainty  than  if  we  left  it  open  to  the  ordinary  party  contests 
of  (he  day. 
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Mr.  MoCLKLLAifD — I  would  BQggest  to  my  frtetid  from  Berrien 
file  propriety  of  having  these  Regents  f*ppointed  by  tb«  Governor  and 
LegisUiure  It  would  be  better  (hnn  leaving  the  ^ppoiotment  with 
the  Legi^iiature  alone;  because,  if  left  to  then),  some  of  the  diffioiil- 
iies  Hu^gested  might  aiise.  I  think  it  would  he  much  better  to 
leave  it  to  the  Governor,  to  be  approved  by  the  Legislature  in  joint 
convention. 

^r.  Whipplk  had  no  objection  to  so  amend  his  proposition;  and 
the  si|b>tttute  was  then  amended  as  suggested. 

Mr.  Bago — I  am  opposed  to  the  subsiitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man fium  Berrien,  [Mr.  Whipple,]  and  the  amendment  suggested  by 
the  gentleman  from  Monroe.  1  am  for  having  the  people  elect  these 
men.  t  know  no  good  reason  why  the  people  cannot  as  well  eleet 
tbetje  Regents  as  ilie  Legislature.  fcJir,  1  believe  the  people  have  the 
good  sen^^e  to  make  a  proper  selection  in  this  matter.  It  there  be  any 
•rgament  again^jt  the  election  of  these  officers  by  the  people,  it  ap- 
plies equally  against  their  bemg  appointed  by  the  creatures  of  the 
people,  the  Legislature.  1  never  desired  to  see  them  appointed  by 
the  €K)vernor;  but  I  prefer  the  substitute  as  modiiied,  to  the  origintl 
proposition.  However,  I  should  desire  to  amend  in  this  way:  **tbere 
ehall  be  electod  at  the  fir^^t  election  after  the  ratiiication  of  this  con- 
stitution, twelve  Regents." 

Mr.  Waleeb  said  he  had  no  great  feeling  on  this  subject.  It  was 
considered  by  the  committee  thdt  the  Board  of  Regents,  as  heretofore 
organised,  was  too  Urge,  and  that  more  efficiency  would  be  introdu- 
ced by  reducing  the  number.  Their  object  in  fixing  upon  "  six,"  was 
to  insure  a  more  direct  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Board.  He 
believed,  from  knowing  it  was  demanded  that  all  officers  should  be 
elected  by  them,  that  those  should  also.  He  had  no  fear  in  leaving 
the  election  of  the  Regents  to  the  people,  and  so  making  them  dt- 
T^tly  responsible  to  the  public. 

Mr.  N.  Pierce  observed  that  the  government  of  the  University 
i^as  not  such  88  it  should  be.  With  the  large  amount  of  funds 
which  it  had  at  its  disposal,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  it  graduated  only 
ftbnut  twelve  students  in  the  year.  This  institution  diil  not  educate 
ope  half  the  number  that  other  chartered  institutions  in  this  State 
did;  and  this  resulted  merely  from  the  govermcnt.  In  the  Albion 
Bemtnary  they  graduated  about  tifty  this  year.  There  was  some» 
Aiog  wrong  about  all  this.  He  made  these  remarks  merely  to  set 
forth  some  mformation  which  he  received  last  year,  a§  a  member  of 
fte  Legislature.  He  would  much  prefer  that  any  sectarian  religiovs 
*^iety  had  care  of  this  instituuon.  than  to  have  no  one  tanght  in  it. 
They  taught  no  one — their  rules  and  course  of  study  were  good,  but 
•^ll  ihey  did  not  get  pupils.  The  University  was  surrounded  by 
MScuUies  that  should  be  looked  into. 

Mr.  Chtirch  could  not  look  with  any  complacency  upon  the  idea 
^f  taking  the  Regents  of  the  University  into  the  two  great  caucuses 
of  the  poliucal  parties  of  the  State,  every  two  years.  There,  no 
«oubt,  they  would  be  used  as  a  sort  of  small  change.  He  knew 
What  sort  of  people  tLere  were  in  State  conventions;  and  m  settling 
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betweea  the  different  eandi<Utet  of  Uie  State,  tlie  settlemeat  for  the 
nnaller  candidates,  and  the  clnims  of  one  section  of  the  State,  wooli 
be  made  up  in  this  way:  ^*  we  will  gire  yon  a  Regent  if  yon  go  wilh 
us  for  Tiessurer."  Such  would  be  the  case;  they  wonkl  eertaiidf 
become  *'  small  change,"  if  the  plan  of  electing  them  by  the  peo- 

Fle  were  carried  out  He  agreed  with  the  delegate  from  Macomb 
Mr.  Walker,]  as  to  the  number  of  Regents.  He  did  not  think  it 
well  to  increase  the  nomber.  But  in  yiew  of  the  difficulty  of  (col- 
lecting k  small  number  fitmi  the  different  parts  of  the  State*  that  &it 
wodd  be  sufficient  to  recommend  the  proposition  of  the  delsgili 
from  Berrien,  [  Mr.  Whipple.] 

Mr.  LiACB  expressed  himself  as  being  opposed  to  the  substitolc. 
He  thought  that  the  question  in  regard  to  tne  electiim  of  officers  bf 
the  people,  had  been  finally  disposed  o£  The  argument  sgsinst  tM 
election  of  Regents  by  the  people,  he  considered,  held  equally  agaiut 
the  election  of  any  other  officers  whatever.  Education  demaiided 
that  these  men  should  be  protected  from  all  sectarian  and  party  ia- 
fluence.  If  the  appointment  were  left  to  the  Legislature,  would  Mt 
the  Regents  be  party  men?  He  expected  they  would.  If  elected 
by  a  democratic  Legislature*  they  would  be  democrats,  and  me»  mtm. 
He  thought,  from  the  history  of  the  past,  they  would  be  politisil 
men.  He  would  assert,  that  as  a  general  thing,  men  nominated  bj 
the  Legislature  had  been  political  men. 

The  question  being  upon  the  adoption  of  the  substitute,  [Mr. 
Whipple's,]  the  same  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays — yeas  30,  nays 28. 

Mr.  Whippue  submitted  the  following,  to  stand  as  a  new  section, 
(6;)  and  the  same  was  agreed  to: 

"The  Regents  elected  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  foiegoiig 
section,  and  their  successors  in  office,  shall  continue  to  constitute  tke 
body  corporate,  known  by  the  namei  and  style  of  the  "Regents  ef 
the  University  of  Michigan." 

On  the  6th  of  August,  Mr.  Cornkll  moved  to  re-commit  the  ar- 
ticle on  Education  to  the  commltteci  with  instructions  to  strike  cat 
section  8  and  insert:  "The  Legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  praoticaU^ 
establish  a  system  of  primary  schools,  the  tuition  of  which  shall  bi 
free  throughout  the  State,  and  provide  for  thmr  support"  After  de- 
bate, the  vote  being  taken  upon  instructing,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Otf- 
nell,  the  result  was  yeas  45,  nays  23,  and  the  article  was  re-commit 
ted.  The  article  was  reported  back  on  the  same  day.  After  eoma 
further  amendments  were  proposed  without  success^the  questioa  be- 
mg  upon  ordering  the  article  to  a  third  reading,  it  was  lost  by  a  vote 
of  88  to  28. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Pisrcb,  the  vote  was  re-considered,  sod 
the  article  laid  upon  the  table.    As  remarked  by  Mr.  Pierce,  the  sye- 
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torn  of  free  schools  had  the  decided  majority  of  the  ConTentioB,  bai 
a  proriaioQ  had  beea  inserted  which  destroyed  that  principle. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Pixrob,  the  article  was  again  taken  from 
the  table,  and  re-committed  to  the  committee  on  Education.  It  was 
reported  back  by  the  committee  on  the  following  day,  with  section 
3  as  fellows: 

The  Legislatnre  shall,  within  fire  years  from  the  adoption  of  this 
coQstitation,  provide  for  and  establish  a  system  of  common  schools. 
Booh  schools  shall  be  kept  without  charge  for  taiiion  for  at  least 
three  months  in  each  year,  in  every  school  district  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Brittaiii  moved  to  add  to  the  substitute:  ''and  all  instruotioii 
in  said  sehoob  shall  be  conducted  in  the  English  language,''  whiek 
was  accepted  by  the  committee.  A  substitute  was  offered  by  Mr. 
FaAuoK,  which  was  not  adopted,  and  the  substitute  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  was  then  concurred  in.  The  section  which  related 
to  the  election  of  Regents  was  again  discussed. 

Mr.  Baoq  offered  the  following  substitute  for  section  fottr:x 

*'  There  shall  be  elected  at  the  first  general  election  for  judges  in  this 
State  after  the  ratification  of  this  constitution,  twelve  Regents  of  the 
University;  four  for  the  term  of  six  years,  four  for  the  term  of  four 
years,  and  four  for  two  years;  and  at  each  subsequent  election  for 
jad^jres,  there  shall  be  four  Regents  of  the  (Tniversity  elected,  who 
shall  bold  their  office  for  the  term  of  six  yenrs.'' 

Mr.  B.  hoped  the  substitute  just  offered  by  himself,  would  ^re* 
▼ftil.  •  «  *  Gentlemen  agreed  that  the  Kegents  of  this  institu- 
tioD  should  be  placed  beyond  the  operation  and  effects  of  party,  and 
therefore  should  be  elected  by  the  Legislature.  Would  this  remove 
the  objection?  Would  the  liegislature  be  any  less  free  from  the  ma- 
chinery of  party?  Certainly  not.  That  arena  was  as  liable  to  be 
affected  by  party  as  the  genersl  election  by  the  people  themselves. 
The  substitute  proposed  to  elect  the  Regents  of  the  University  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  circuit  judges.  Were 
^e  Regents  of  the  University  of  more  consequence  than  your  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court?  Was  not  the  judiciary  at  the  very  base  of 
yoar  government?  Did  not  these  judges  adjudicate  on  the  whole, 
ultimately?  If  so.  was  not  what  was  applicable  to  one  applicable  to 
we  other?    He  could  see  no  difference. 

After  debate,  the  substitute  was  agreed  to,  yeas  44,  nays  26. 

The  article  was  then  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  and  the  delibera- 
^Kmsof  the  Convention  resulted  in  the  I3th  article  of  the  revised 
constitution,  adopted  by  the  people,  and  whiah  is  now  the  organit 
l*w  of  the  State. 

n 
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ARTICLK  Xm. BDUCATIOSf . 


See.  1.  The  SoperiDtenJent  of  Public  lo^nicdon  shall  bare  Uie 
gmvr^il  •apervUion  of  public  iastrueiioa,  and  bi»  daiies  shall  be  pre- 
•eiibed  by  Uv. 

^^'ec.  2.  Th<f  prjcc'ed:^  from  the  smiles  of  all  lands  that  haTe  been  or 
hereafter  tn-ij  be  granted  bj  the  United  States  to  the  Stare  fur  eda- 
eauon4l  purpoM^s,  and  the  proct-eiU  of  nil  lands  or  other  properly 
given  by  iodiviJuHl.s  or  appropriated  by  the  Sttte  tor  like  purposes, 
•hrtll  be  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the  interest  and  iacume  of 
which,  together  wiih  the  rente  of  all  such  lands  as  in«y  remain  an- 
■old,  shnll  be  iaviulably  appropriated  and  annaally  applied  to  the 
8pecitic  objects  of  the  ori;^iiiat  gift.  graRt  or  Appropriation. 

Sec.  3.  All  land,  the  titles  to  which  shall  fail  from  a  defect  ol  beir8» 
shall  escheat  to  the  estate;  and  the  in'erest  on  the  clear  pnooeeds  from 
the  sales  thereof^  shnll  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  support  of 
primary  schools. 

Hec.  4.  The  Legislature  shall,  within  five  years  from  the  adoption 
of  this  constitution,  provide  for  and  establish  a  system  of  primaij 
schools,  whereby  a  school  sh^ll  be  kept  without  charge  for  tuition, 
at  least  thrive  mouths  in  each  year,  in  every  school  district  in  the 
State;  and  all  instruction  in  said  schools  shall  be  «x>ndaeted  in  the 
English  langunge. 

tiec.  5.  A  scnool  shall  be  maintaioed  in  each  school  district,  at 
least  three  months  in  e<ich  year.  Any  school  district  neglecting  to 
maintaio  slich  school,  shall  be  deprived  for  the  ensuing  year  of  its 
proportion  of  the  income  of  the  primary  school  fund,  and  of  all  funds 
arining  from  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools, 

Sec.  6.  There  shall  be  elected  in  each  judicial  circuit,  at  the  time 
of  the  election  of  the  judge  of  such  circuit,  a  Regent  of  the  University^ 
whose  term  f  office  shall  be  the  sime  as  that  of  such  judge.  The  Re- 
gents thus  elected  shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
▼ersity  of  Michigin. 

Sec.  7.  The  Regents  of  the  University  and  their  successor^  in  of- 
fice shall  continue  to  constitute  the  body  corporate,  known  by  the 
name  and  title  of  ''the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan.'' 

Sec.  B.  The  Regents  of  the  University  sh^ll,  at  their  first  annnal 
meeting,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be,  electa  president  of  the  Uoi- 
Tersity,  who  shall  be  ex-o(Bcio  a  member  of  their  Board,  with  the 
privilege  of  speaking,  but  not  of  voting.  He  shall  preside  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Regents,  and  be  the  principal  executive  officer  of  the 
University.  The  Board  of  Regents  shall  have  the  general  supervis- 
ion of  the  University,  and  the  direction  and  control  of  all  expendi- 
iaren  from  the  University  interest  fund. 

Sec.  9.  There  sh  dl  be  elected  at  the  general  election  in  the  vear 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fitly -two,  three  members  of  a  &ats 
board  of  education;  one  for  two  years,  one  for  four  years,  and  one 
for  six  years,  and  at  each  succeeding  biennial  election  there  shall  be 
elected  one  member  of  such  board,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  six 
years.  The  Superintendent' of  Public  Instruction  8h'«]l  be  ex  officio 
a  member  and  Secretary  of  such  board.     The  bo^rd  shall  have  (he 
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Koerfti  saperviston  of  the  State  Normal  school,  and  their  duties  shall 
prescribed  by  lair. 

Sec    10.  In^iitutioQS  for  the  benefit  of  those  inhabitants  who  are 
.  deaf,  dumb,  blind  or  ins  me,  shiill  alvrays  be  fostered  and  supported. 
Sec.  11.  The  Le;^i$lature  shall  encourage  the  promotion  of  iotel- 
leciual,  scienlitic  and  agricultural  improvement;  and  shall  as  soon  as. 

?racticable.  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  bchool. 
'he  Legislature  m?*.y  appropriate  the  twenty  two  sections  of  salt 
spring  lands  now  un  ippropriited,  or  the  money  cirising  from  the  sale 
of  the  same,  where  such  hindti  have  been  already  sold,  and  any  land 
'which  may  hcrerifter  be  gnnted  or  appropriated  for  such  purpose, 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  school,  and  may  m>ike  the 
same  a  branch  of  the  University,  for  instruction  in  agricultnre  and 
the  natural  sciences  connected  therewith,  and  phce  the  same  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Regents  of  the  University. 

Sec.  12.  The  Legislature  shall  also  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  at  least  one  library  in  each  township;  and  all  tines  assessed  and 
eollected  in  the  several  counties  and  townships  for  any  brench  of  the 
penal  laws,  shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  support  of  such  libra- 
ries. 


THE  FIRST  AND  THE  REVISED  CONSTITITTION. 

A  comparison  of  these  instruments,  the  first  of  which  will  be  found 
on  page  eighteen  of  this  document,  will  show  the  points  of  difference 
and  the  improvements  made  in  the  latter. 

The  first  article  of  the  old  constitution  provided  for  a  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  who  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
bj  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislature,  in  joint 
TOte. 

The  revised  constitution,  under  article  VIII;  entitled  "  Of  State 
OflScers,"  provides  for  his  election  biennially,  by  the  people,  and  he 
IB  to  keep  his  office  at  the  seat  of  government. 

The  first  constitution  provided  that  the  funds  accruing  from  the 
sale  or  rents  of  University  and  school  lands,  should  remain  a  perpet- 
mal  fund,  dec.  The  revised  constitution  provides  that  the  proceeda 
of  the  sales,  and  of  all  lands  or  other  property  given  by  individualSi 
or  appropriated  by  the  State  for  such  purposes,  should  remain  a  per- 
petual fund,  which,  together  with  the  rents,  (fee,  shall  be  inviolablj 
appropriated,  and  annually  applied  to  the  specific  objects  of  the  origi- 
iial  grant  or  appropriation. 

The  revised  constitution  provides  that  all  lands,  the  titles  to  whioh 
•ball  fail  from  defect  of  heirs,  shall  escheat  to  the  State,  and  the  ia- 
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ttmta  OQ  th«  el^ar  proceeds  of  the  teles,  are  to  be  exolosiTely  appio- 
priated  to  the  support  of  primary  schools.  The  first  eonstitataoa 
had  no  such  provision. 

The  first  coostitutioa  required  that  the  Legislature  should  provide 
tor  a  system  of  common  oekooUf  by  which  a  school  should  be  kopl 
«p  aud  supported  in  each  school  district  at  least  three  moDthsin  each 
year;  and  any  school  district  that  neglected  this,  was  deprived  q^iito 
€qu(d  proporlum  <3f  the  intend  of  the  fund. 

The  revised  constitution  requires  that  the  Legislature  shall  wkhia 
five  years,  provide  for  sod  establish  a  system  of  primary  ochooU^  to 
be  kept  wUhonU  duvrgo  of  uMon^  at  least  three  months  in  every  year, 
in  every  school  district,  and  all  instrucUon  is  to  be  in  the  English 
language;  and  any  school  district  neglecting  to  maintain  such  school, 
Imt  such  time,  is  to  be  deprived  not  only  of  its  proportion  of  the 
aehool  fund.  hA  of  oil  ftmii  arising  from  taxeo  for  the  tuppori  of 
oekooU. 

The  revised  constitution  provides  for  the  election  of  Regents  of  the 
University.  It  provides  for  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  board 
of  education,  to  have  charge  of  the  Normal  School,  and  it  fiiMier 
provides  that  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf,  dumb  end  blind, 
and  insane,  shall  be  fostered  snd  supported.  It  provides  also  for 
the  estsblishment  of  an  Agricultursl  school.  The  first  constituiiQtt 
provided  for  none  of  these. 

The  first  constitution  provided  for  the  establishment  of  libraries, 
one  at  least  in  each  township,  snd  appropriated  for  their  establish* 
ment  and  support^  the  money  paid  for  exemptions  from  military  daty« 
and  the  dear  prooeedi  of  all  fines  sssessed  for  breach  of  the  penal 
laws. 

The  revised  constitution  provides  that  ail  fines  asseuod  and  coR^doi 
in  the  several  townships  and  counties  for  breach  of  the  penal  laws, 
shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  libraries ;  there  being  no 
longer  sny  moneys  required  to  be  paid  for  exemptions  from  military 
duty. 

Both  enjoin  upon  the  Legislature  the  encouragement  and  prooso* 
tion  of  intellectual,  scientific  and  agricultural  improvement. 

Under  the  head  of  "finance  and  taxation,*'  the  revised  constitatioB 
further  provides  that  all  specific  taxes  except  those  received  from  tha 
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mtaiog  companies  of  tbe  upper  peninsula,  shall  be  applied  in  paying 
the  interest  upon  the  primary  school,  University  and  other  educational 
fnadsi  and  the  principal  of  the  State  debt,  in  the  order  herein  recited, 
until  tbe  extinguishment  of  the  State  debt  other  than  the  amount 
doe  to  educational  funds,  when  such  speci6c  taxes  shall  be  added  to 
and  constitute  a  part  of  the  primary  school  interest  fund. 

A  comparison  will  show  that  the  trust  confided  by  the  people  to 
their  delegates  in  Convention,  was  satisfactorily  executed  in  relation 
to  education;  that  if  they  did  not  wholly  agree  upon  the  details  l# 
be  embodied  in  the  article  upon  this  subject,  they  established  il» 
inally,  upon  a  basis  of  wisdom  and  improvement*.  It  proved  to  be 
satisfactory  to  the  people;  and  it  only  remains  for  those  who  are 
charged  with  carrying  its  provisions  into  effect,  to  act  with  the  same 
amount  of  industry,  seal  and  fidelity,  to  ensure  to  the  people  of  Mich. 
igan  and  to  their  posterity,  a  system  of  public  instruction  and  educa- 
tional institutions,  worthy  of  an  enlightened  and  improving  age« 
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BXTRAGT  FROM  GOV.  BARRT's  MB8BA0I. 

In  riew  of  the  paramount  interest  of  agriculture,  the  frsmert  of 
the  constitution,  while  they  did  not  fail  to  provide  for  intellectual  and 
scientific  instruction,  at  the  same  time  enjoined  upon  the  Legislatttina 
the  duty  of  promoting  agricultural  improvement,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  agricultural  school. 

Opinions  will  be,  perhaps,  in  some  degree  .divided,  whether  the 
school  contemplated  shall  be  one  of  manual  labor  with  farnp  attached^ 
nr  on  i  in  which  the  theory  and  science  of  agriculture  alone  shall  be 
taught.  It  will  be  the  province  of  the  Legislature  to  determine  its 
character  in  this  regard;  but  the  object  to  be  effected  should  be  kept 
in  view,  and  tho  best  method  of  inculcating  agricultural  improve- 
ment adopted.  , 

Of  the  salt  spring  lands,  the  Legislature  is  authorized  to  appropri- 
ate to  this  purpose  twenty-two  sections;  but  of  these  lands  less  iDaa 
fitteen  sections  remain  unappropriated,  exclusive  of  tbe  twelve  sec* 
tions  mentioned  in  another  part  of  this  communication,  erruueou;)ly 
confirmed  to  the  State,  after  their  sale,  by  the  general  government. 
The  appropriation,  therefore,  roust  be  liraiied  to  the  sections  on  hand» 
at  least  until  the  action  of  Congress  be  obtained  upon  our  claim  for 
the  remainder. 

It  may  not  be  fruitless  of  results  to  inquire  whether,  by  some  ap- 
propriate legislation,  with  small  expendiiures,  you  m  ly  not  put  withm 
teach  of  the  huabandmtn  a  knowledge  of  the  improvements  made 
m  the  inaplements  of  agriculture,  and  also  communicate  to  him  the 
discoveries  made  by  the  application  of  science  to  this  pursuit 
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Uoiversal  education  of  the  masses  is  the  only  sure  n^arantee  of 
the  permanency  of  a  r«ipublican  government.  Withoui  general  ia- 
telli^ence.  a  people  can  nt;tther  know  nor  appreciate  the  benign  in- 
flttence  of  free  institutions.  If  ignorance  and  cont^equent  degradt- 
UoD  characterize  the  mass  of  a  nation,  the  despotism  of  a  tymnti  or 
the  worst  despotism  of  anarchy,  chirwcterize  its  government.  All 
history,  whetherancientor  modern,  affords  abundant  and  satisfactory 
evidence  of  ihia. 

Common  schools  are  designed  for  the  education  of  the  masses,  and 
80  beneficial  is  their  influence  that  their  discontinuance  would  not 
only  work  a  great  evil  to  society,  but  endanger  even  the  permaneocs 
of  our  political  institutions.  In  a  government  so  oomplex  and  em- 
bracing relations  so  delicate  as  ours,  greater  intelligence  and  conse- 
quent moral  power  is  required  for  its  maintenance  than  ingovernmenta 
otherwise  constituted;  and  these  alone  will  secure,  if  any  thing  cu 
secure,  its  indestructible  perpetuity. 

Few  new  States  have  exceeded  Michigan  in  providing  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth.  The  grant  of  every  sixteenth  section,  as  far  sspos- 
ttble,  in  the  settled  portions  of  the  2State,  has  been  made  available, 
and  further  means  have  been  provided  by  taxation,  so  that  the  whole 
amount  expended  for  the  promotion  of  common  schools,  includiog 
Toluntary  contributions,  will  favorably  compare  with  the  ezpendituna 
of  other  and  older  St'ites  for  the  same  purpose. 

One  step  more  is  required  to  secure  to  all  the  childrc  n  of  the  State 
the  benefits  of  a  common  school  education,  and  that  step  is  the  estab* 
lishment  of  freb  schools.  Though  hitherto  the  charge  of  luitios 
bas  niwtjs  been  remitted  to  those  not  able  to  pay,  yet,  from  a  seoti- 
ment  of  delicacy  or  pride,  the  poor  have  not.  in  all  cases,  sent  ii>eff 
ebildren  to  school  By  provision  of  Uie  revised  constitution  it  is 
siade  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  within  five  years,  to  provide  for 
and  establish  a  system  of  primary  schools,  to  be  kept  in  each  district 
of  the  State,  at  least  three  months  in  the  year  without  charge  of  tni- 

A  provision  of  this  kind  cannot  but  meet  the  cordial  approbation 
of  every  patriotic  individual  and  we.l  wisher  of  his  country.  Tlw 
taxation  necessary  to  carry  this  into  effect,  will  hardly  exceed  tbstof 
the  last  and  previous  yearscollected  forUie  purpose  of  education;,  aod 
4he  common  schools  will,  in  UHme  and  in  fact,  be  free  to  all.  Coin- 
plaint  of  taxation,  for  the  purpose  of  education,  has  scarcely  ever 
been  made,  for  the  proprietors  of  estates,  though  without  cbildrejj 
to  educate,  have  property  to  protect,  and  the  tax  paid  is  but  a  small 
premium  advanced  for  insurance  of  its  safety. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  State  reported  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eighteen  years,  is  132  234.  and  the  whole  number  ihatbaw 
attended  school  the  year  past,  is  1 1 0,478. 

Afier  the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt  the  primary  8cho<Jinter^t 
*ind  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  thereto  of  all  specific 
taxes  collected  in  the  State. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  depaitm^  n*  of  arts  and  fcienc^s  » 
tbe  University,  is  64;  and  the  number  in  t;ie  meiical  depar.iatfV 
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ezoeeds  80.     The  whote  amount  pnid  last  year  to  the  treasurer  of  ih$ 
University,  from  the  Uaiver-<i(y  ioterest  fund,  is  ^0,644  70. 

The  orginiu  hiw^  of  the  University  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Re- 
gents to  establish  ond  m  lintain  branches;  but,  from  the  insufficiency 
of  ihe  funds  placed  under  their  contrul,  they  have  not  been  nbie  fully 
to  comply  with  this  requirement.  The  consequence  has  betrD  ihafc, 
from  the  want  of  sufficient  institutions  to  prepure  young  men  to  enter 
the  Univer?<ity,  the  number  of  its  students,  in  the  depnrtment  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  has  been  limited.  Other  causes  have,  doubtless, 
contributed  to  this  result;  but  the  main  reason,  I  doubt  not,  may  be 
found  in  the  want  of  preparatory  schools,  constituting  an  intermedi- 
ate grade  between  primary  schools  and  the  University.  'I  he  meana 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Regents  not  being  adeqUHte,  we  must  look  fer 
their  establishment  to  some  other  source,  as  their  existence,  bvyond 
doabt,  is  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  University,  and  the 
promotion  of  intellectual  and  scientific  improvement  made  imperative 
on  the  Legislature.  The  ^Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  su^ 
gests,  as  worthy  of  consideration,  whether,  in  the  absence  of  suffi«- 
eient  means  to  sustain  the  branches,  we  may  not,  with  advantage, 
extend  assistance  to  existing  incorporated  institutions  of  lesming.  on 
equivalent  terms,  and  in  such  manner,  as,  working  no  detriment  to 
the  University,  will  make  them  tributary  to  that  institstion,  and 
prtsvent,  ultimately,  that  antagonism  and  rivalry  which  otherwise 
might  arise. 

The  advantages  offered  to  the  student,  in  the  department  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  are  sciircely  excee- 
ded in  the  colleges  of  the  older  States;  and  the  expenses  of  the  col- 
legiate course  in  the  former  are  considerably  less.  And  though  the 
Dumber  of  students  are  less,  than  with  the  advantages  offered,  we 
might  have  reason  to  expect,  yet  perhaps  nt>  other  like  institution, 
not  longer  established,  nas  contributed  more  to  the  promotion  of 
science. 

The  present  class  of  students  in  the  medical  department,  being  (he 
first  formed,  is  unprecedentedly  large.  The  inducements  offered.  wHl^ 
I  doubt  not,  secure  the  attendance  of  an  increased  numt)er  in  succeed- 
ing years. 

The  Regents  are  hereafter  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  first 
election  is  to  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  April  next,  at  the  time 
of  the  election  of  judges  of  the  circuit  courts.  A  >tate  board  of  ed- 
ucation is  also  to  be  elected  at  the  general  election  in  1852.  The 
leqtitsite  provisions  of  law  should  be  passed  at  the  present  session. 

The  board  of  education  have  contracted  for  the  erection  of  a  suit- 
able  edifice  for  the  Stite  normil  school,  for  #15  00(^*  and  of  this 
sum  $12,000  have  already  been  p-iid  the  contractor,  in  notes  nnd  ob- 
ligations donated  by  the  citizens  of  Tpsilanti.  Ample  Fecuriry  has 
been  taken  for  the  completion  of  the  contract  by  the  tst  dsy  of  NJarch, 
1852,  when  it  is  expected  the  institution  will  be  in  readiness  to  re- 
ceive pupils. 

The  bi>Hrd  of  trustees  of  the  Michijran  asylum  for  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  ani  blind,  and  of  the  asylum  for  the  insane,  wiil^ 


ki  due  timet  prosent  a  report  of  tbeir  prooeedingt.  The  mema  ap- 
propriated»  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  entirely  inadequate  to  eiwt 
Ihd  objecia  contemplated. 

XXTRAOT  raOM    8UPXBINTaNDIRT*8  BXFORT. 

The  management  and  snpenrision  of  the  Uni?ersi^  ooatiniei  to 
be  a  subject  of  very  general  and  deep  interest  Its  condition  at  the 
present  time,  as  far  as  official  information  has  come  to  this  offiee^  ii 
derived  from  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  the  Board  «f 
Yisitors,  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  section  15  d 
chapter  57  of  the  revised  statutes,  to  both  of  which  the  Legislaum 
ia  respectfully  referred.  The  estimated  receipts  for  the  coming  yeir 
are  calculated  at  $17,088  23.  The  estimated  expeasea,  S16/2tt3  SI 
The  former  exceeds  the  receipts  of  last  year  by  >6^088  S3,  while  tk 
expenses  are  also  increased  94,976  02.  The  sum  of  $6,010  00  ii 
aei  apart  in  this  estimate,  to  pay  interest  upon  the  loan  of  $IOti,O0Q; 
and  tne  balance  for  the  support  of  professors,  officers  of  the  boaid. 
expenses  of  Regents,  insurance  and  incidental  expenses.  It  weald 
be  of  no  utility  at  this  time,  perhaps,  to  discuss  the  financial  or  gnr 
aral  policy  which  has  been  adopted  by  successive  Boards  of  Regeala 
The  heavy  loan  early  contracted,  and  the  large  amount  invested  ia 
buildings,  has  proved  a  serious  detriment  to  t&  interests  of  the  ioili- 
tntion,  and  will  continue  to  embarrass  its  legitimate  field  of  opeiip 
tions  until  effectual  provision  is  made  for  sinking  the  debt  what 
provision  has  been  made  for  this  purpose  is  unknown  to  this  depart- 
aaent.  Information  in  this  respect  was  required  from  the  Board  of 
Regents,  but  not  in  season  for  that  body  to  i>repare  and  submit  it  at 
this  time.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  importance  of  relieving 
the  University  from  this  burden  must  be  apparent  to  all.  A  besTj 
expenditure  has  been  incurred  in  erectioff  the  building  for  tbemedioil 
department  According  to  the  report  of  the  building  committee  it  hai 
ooat  nearly  $9,000,  and  the  whole  of  this  amount  will  be  required  to 
complete  it    An  iocreaae  has  been  made  in  the  number  of  medioal 

Cofessors,  and  one  professor  has  been  transferred.  The  whole  dvv- 
r  of  professors  in  the  institution  is  ten;  who  are  receiving  a  saiary 
each  or  9333  33  per  term,  for  the  time  actually  employed— d^ 
academic  year  consisting  of  three  terms.  The  importance  of  this 
branch  of  the  University  is  fully  appreciated,  and  it  is  justly  re- 
narked  by  the  executive  committee,  that  the  "  young  men  of  oir 
State  who  have  heretofore  in  large  numbers  sought  instructioD  n 
other  institutions  abroad,  are  now  assured  of  at  least  equal  advafi- 
Inge  at  home.''  The  reputation  of  the  medical  corps  of  profeeeoi* 
atandj*  deservedly  high,  and  in  this  respect  the  greatest  iodttcement 
ia  afforded,  not  only  for  a  large  accession  of  studenrs  from  our  o^' 
Lut  from  neighbonug  6tates.  While  it  is  gratifying  ih&tthis  depart- 
ment is  now  ready  for  service,  it  continues  to  be  a  question  wbetbff 
heavy  expenditures  for  building  purposes,  or  for  objects  coUnteFal  to 
the  main  department  of  the  institution,  and  in  some  rescpeets aecoDd- 
^ry  in  impartanoe,  (thouj^h  by  no  means  to  be  neglected  under  bet- 
4er  auapioea,)  will  not  still  further  embarrass  and  retard  theprDgn>* 
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of  the  main  collegiate  interests  of  the  University.  No  misfortune 
has  ever  occurred  to  this  institution  equal  in  extent  to  that  which 
has  grown  out  of  that  system  of  policy  which  has  permiiiecl,  or  ren- 
dered necessary,  perhaps,  the  abandonment  of  branches;  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  of  the  first  importance,  if  the  means  of  the  insiitulion  will 
permit  the  outlay  of  a  large  amount  of  capltd  for  any  purpose,  that 
it  should  be  directed  into  thiis  channel.  It  is  the  settled  judgment 
of  this  department  that  so  soon,  at  least,  as  the  debt  is  cxtingui.^hed> 
ftinher  effort  and  renewed  exertion  should  be  made,  th  it  ihe  Uni« 
Tersity  "may  represent  itself  in  the  ditTerent  sections  of  the  State 
through  its  branches."  Rea.^ons  are  multiplied,  indicating  this  policy 
as  the  only  sure  means  of  filling  up  the  institution,  and  guarding 
against  the  multiplication  of  sectarian  colleges. 

At  this  peculiar  juncture  of  affairs  in  the  educational  world,  when 
old  us  iges  and  systems  seem  to  be  giving  way  to  the  onward  march 
of  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  progre:<sion,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  friends  of  our  educational  system,  and 
the  University  especially,  to  investigate  the  means  of  keeping  full  pace 
with  this  advancing  spirit  The  change  in  the  collegiate  course  and 
ijstem,  jcontemplited  and  adopted  in  pursuance  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  President  Wayland,  of  Brown  University,  is  attracting  much 
attention,  and  giving  rise  to  much  favorable  discussion.  The  views 
advanced  in  the  report  of  the  president  of  this  institution  commend 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  friends  of  education,  and  mny 
doubtless  suggest  in  the  future,  important  subjects  of  reflection  con- 
Meted  with  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  following  views  of  President  Wayland,  in  relation  to  the  sub- 

|aet  of  collegiate  education,  develope  the  charaoter  of  the  change 

aontemplated  at  Brown  University.     The  President  says: 

Tons  it  seems  little  option  is  left  to  the  colleges  in  this  matter. 
Any  one  who  will  observe  the  progress  which,  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  has  been  made  by  the  productive  classes  of  society,  in  power, 
wealth  and  influence,  must  be  convinced  that  a  system  of  education 
practically  restricted  to  a  class  vastly  smaller,  and  rapidly  decreasing 
m  influence,  cannot  possibly  continue.  Within  a  few  years  the  man- 
ufacturing interest  has  wrung  the  Ciirn  Laws  from  the  aristocracy  of 
Great  Britain.  Let  any  one  recall  the  relative  position  of  the  pro- 
fessions, and  of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interest,  m  any  of 
our  cities,  twenty  years  since,  and  compare  it  with  their  relative  posi- 
tion now,  and  he  cannot  but  be  convinced  th  «t  a  great  and  r>rogn:3s- 
tve  change  has  taken  place.  Men  who  do  not  debignto  edu'c  ite  iheir 
sons  for  the  professions,  are  capable  of  determining  upon  the  kind  of 
instruction  which  they  need.  If  the  college  will  not  furnish  it,  they 
are  able  to  provide  it  themselves,  and  they  will  provide  it.  In  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  incipient  measures  have  been  taken  for 
Mtablishing  agricultural  colleges.  The  bill  before  the  Legislature  of 
Ifew  York  provides  for  instruction  in  all  the  branches  taught  in  our 
.  alleges,  with  the  exception  of  languages.     It  is  to  be,  in  fact,  an 
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instttufcioD  for  giving  all  the  education  which  we  now  gire,  agrieoltonl 
science  bein^^r  8ub;>tituted  fur  Lttin  and  Greek.  Wh«iiis  proposed  to 
be  done  fur  the  farmer^i,  must  ooon  be  dune  either  fur  or  by  ibe  maa-. 
uficlurers  ani  merch'ints.  In  this  m-inner  each  pruJuctive  depxrt' 
ment  will  have  its  uwn  school,  in  which  its  own  particulur  braDcb  of 
knowledge  will  be  taught,  beside  the  ordinary  studies  of  a  liberal 
education.  A  lari^e  portion  of  the  instruction  communicated,  will 
thus  be  the  same  in  all.  Mathematics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  rfaet^ 
oric  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy,  and  political  ejonomy,  will 
be  taught  in  them  all.  The  colleges  teach  preci:>ely  the  same  td- 
ences,  with  the  i^ddition  of  Latin  and  Greek,  in  the  place  of  tin 
knowledge  designed  in  these  separate  schools  for  a  particular  profea- 
sion. 

If  the  prestige  of  colleges  should  be  thus  destroyed,  and  it  be  found 
that  as  good  an  education  as  they  furnish  can  be  obtained  in  any  of 
those  other  schools,  the  number  of  their  students  will  be  seriooslf 
diminished.  If,  by  this  dissemination  of  science  among  all  tkie 
other  classes  of  society,  the  tendency  towanis  the  professions  sboaM 
be  still  further  arrested,  the  colleges  will  be  deserted  by  yet  larger 
numbers.  They  may  become  very  good  foundations  for  the  support 
of  instructors,  but  very  few  will  be  found  to  avail  themselves  of  thdr 
instructions. 

The  objection  that  would  arif^e  to  this  plan  would  probably  be  its 
effect  upon  the  classics.  It  will  be  said  that  we  should  thus  diminish 
the  amount  of  study  bestowed  on  Latin  and  i  vn^ek.  If,  by  piaeiag 
Latin  and  Greek  upon  their  own  merits,  they  are  unable  to  retain 
their  present  place  in  the  education  of  civilized  and  christianiied 
man,  then  let  tnem  give  place  toi  something  better.  They  have  by 
right,  no  pre-eminence  over  other  titadies,  and  it  is  absurd  to  claim 
it  for  them.  But  we  go  farther.  In  our  present  system  we  devoti 
some  six  or  seven  years  to  compulsory  study  of  the  classics.  Beside 
innumerable  academies,  we  have  one  hundred  and  twenty  colleges, 
in  which,  for  a  l'<rge  part  of  the  time,  cUssica]  studies  occupy  ^ 
labors  of  the  student.  And  what  is  the  fruit?  How  many  of  tht»9e 
students  read  either  classical  Latin  or  Greek,  afler  they  leave  college? 
If,  with  all  this  labor,  we  fail  to  imbue  our  young  men  with  alovt*  of 
the  classics,  is  there  any  reason  to  fear  thut  any  change  will  render 
their  position  lees  advantageous?  Is  there  not  reason  to  hope  tbiti 
by  rendering  this  studr  less  com puNory.  and  allowing  those  who  have 
a  taste  for  it  to  devote  themselves  more  thoroughly  lo  classical  read- 
ing, we  shall  rni<$e  it  from  its  present  depression,  and  derive  from  it 
all  the  benefit  which  it  is  able  to  confer? 

MET2SOROL0OICAL   OBSERVATIONS. 

This  subject  was  earnestly  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  L^ 

gislature. 

The  establishment  of  a  systi^m  of  ob<u*rvations  upon  the  subJMtrf 
meteoroloi^v,  ani  more  especiilly  a<«  connected  with  mean  tempara- 
ture,  the  direction  auid  force  of  winds,  state  of  the  atmosphere,  ^ 
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suggested  in  the  Inst  communication  from  this  department,  as  aa 
imporuint  object  to  all  oUsses  of  our  people,  and  mure  espfciailjr  to 
oar  Hgriculuiral  and  cummercitil  interest.  The* expense  auending  it 
would  be  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  good  to  be  hc- 
compli^ihed,  and  ihe  work  may  be  properly  performed  by  the  profes- 
sors, wilhuut  delrimentto  their  other  (iuiieii.  This  system  of  ob>er- 
yations  is  becoming,  and  is  now»  in  fact^  national — boih  the  general 
government  and  particular  States  alike  interesting  themselves  is  an 
object  which  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the  most  useful  pursuits  and  pur- 
poses of  life.  The  most  valuable  information  in  this  respect  is  dis- 
seminated by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  New  York  University, 
who  last  year  revised  their  system,  and  recommended  that  proper  in- 
stromenls  be  furnished  to  the  principal  towns  and  flourishing  literary 
institu lions.  It  would  be  an  object  of  interest  and  profit,  both  in  a 
scieoufic  and  pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  all  our  citizens,  to  adopt  a 
similar  cour^^e  in  this  State,  and  to  furnibh  various  institutions  in  dif- 
ferent Sections  with  a  set  of  instruments,  the  cost  of  which  for  a  set 
Tery  well  adapted  to  the  purpo>e,  does  not  exceed  |32.  The  re- 
marks of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Romeo  branch  upon  this  sub- 
ject, transmitted  with  their  report,  are  commended  to  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature. 

RXFORT  OF  THX  RSOEITTS. 

Sinte  the  last  report,  an  increase  had  been  made  in  the  number  of 
professors  by  the  appointment  of  Doctors  Gunn,  Allen  and  Denton, 
and  the  transfer  of  Professor  Sager  to  the  medical  department,  which 
now  organized.  The  first  announcement  of  the  medical  faculty 
published  this  year. 

In  the  department  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  whole  number  of  sta- 
dents  was  72. 

The  estimated  receipts  lor  the  ensning  year  were  $17,088  23.  The 
estimated  expenses  $16,263  33.  The  amount  received  to  the  credit 
of  the  University  fund,  from  July  1,  1849,  to  June  I,  1850,  was 
#10,682  47.  The  quantity  of  (Jniversity  land  sold  during  the  same 
period  was  623.93  acres,  amounting  in  all  to  $9,568  09. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  course  of  studies,  &c.,  pur- 
sued at  the  University: 

ADMI88I0M. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  must  not  be  less 
than  fourteen  years  of  Hge«  and  must  sustain  an  examination  in  Eng- 
1^  Grammar,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra  tbrou>(h  simple 
equations,  first  part  of  Krebs'  (4uide  for  the  writing  of  Latin.  Laiin 
Reader.  Cornelius  Nfpo«,  ( Arnold's,)  Cicero's Orutiuns  against  Cata- 
linf,  Vir^iU  uEneid.  Greek  Reader  tn  the  poetry,  the  four  Go-ftels^ 
Li  tin  and  Greek  Grammar,  Keightley's  Grecian  and  Human  Ui«* 
tory. 
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Candidates  for  an  advanced  standing,  in  addition  to  the  preparatory 
lies,  are  exnmined  in  the  studies  to  which  the  class  they  propose 
to  euter  have  attended. 

All  applicants  for  admission  must  present  testimonials  of  good 
moral  character,  with  a  letter  from  a  parent  or  guardian;  andata&Bts 
coming  from  other  colleges,  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismisston. 

No  student  is  considered  a  regular  member  of  the  Unirersity,  nntS 
after  a  probation  of  twelve  weeks. 

RECITATIOKS  AND  XZAMINATrOira. 

Each  class  attends  three  recitations  or  lectures  daily,  except  Sat- 
urdays, when  there  i3  an  exercise  in  Klocution.  There  are  alio 
frequent  exercises  in  translation,  composition  and  oral  or  written  dn- 
pntations. 

Public  examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  term  attended  by 
the  board  of  visitors,  appointed  annually  by  the  Superintendent  oif 
Public  Instruction,  and  by  a  committee  of  the  Regents. 

The  following  scheme  exhibits  the  subjects  studied  in  the  aevenl 
terms  of  each  year: 

FRXSHICAM  TKAR. FIRST  TXRM. 

Livy,  (Lincoln*s  or  Folsom's,)  Roman  Antiquities,  (EscheDberg'a 
Manual' )  Homer's  Odyssey,  (Owen's,)  Bourdon's  Algebra,  New- 
man's Rhetoric. 

SBCOKD   TERM. 

Livy,  Ancient  History,  Orecian  Antiquities,  (Esch.  Manoal,)  Ho- 
aser's  Odyssey,  Algebra,  Legendre's  Geometiy. 

THtan  TKRM. 

Horace,  Odes,  Xenophon.  Anab.,  (Owen's,)  Geometry^  Botny. 
Zoology. 

Monday  morning,  throughout  the  year,  Greek  Testament,  (Goe- 
pels.) 

80PHOMORS  TBAR — FHtST  TSBX. 

Newman's  Rhetoric,  Horace  Satires,  Xenophona'  Anabasis»  Fkmm 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections. 

8X00ND  TBRM . 

Analyt,  Geometry  and  Calculus,  Tacitus,  Germania  et  Agrioola. 
{Tyler's,}  Demosthenes  de  corona,  Isocrates. 

THIRD   TXRM. 

Sophocles,  Cicero  de  Senectute  et  de  Amicitia,  French. 

Monday  rooming,  throughout  the  year,  Greek  Testament^  C^^) 

JUNIOR  7XAR — FIRST  TRRX* 

^.lyland's  Political  Economy,  Logic,  French,  (Nmatead'a  Natanl 
Philoaophy. 

SXCOIID  TtRlC. 

Tacitus,  Historia,  Euripides,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  IC- 
oeralogy. 
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THIRD  TBKM. 


German,  Blair'g  Rhetoric,  Olmstead's  AstrononnT. 
Mondaj  morning,  tbrougbout  the  year,  Qreek  Testament,  (Bpis- 
tles.) 

SXHIOR  TSAR — ^nR8T  1SRM« 

Geology,  Upham's  Mental  Philosophy,  German. 

SIOOKD  TBRM. 

Upham'8  Mental  Philoeophv.  (3d  Vol.,)  Whateley'i  Logic,  Way- 
knd  8  Moral  Science,  Natural  Theology,  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

THIRD   TBRH. 

Butler's  Analogy,  Plato's  Oorgias. 

Monday  morning,  throughout  the  year,  Greek  Testament,  (Epia- 
tiee.) 

BOOKS  OF  RBnBRXNOB. 

Romsbom's  or  Dumesnil's  Latin  Synonymes,  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  Qreek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary, 
Mitchell's  or  Butler's  Atlas  Ulassica,  Mitchell's  Ancient  Geography, 
Cousin's  Psychology,  Stewart's  Philosophical  Works,  Locke  on  the 
Human  Underatanding,  Edward's  on  the  Will,  Whewell's  Elements 
of  Morality. 

BXPBKSB8. 

The  only  charges  of  the  institution  are  an  admission  fee  of  tlO, 
and  a  sum,  ranging  from  $6  to  97  50  a  year,  for  room  rent  and  the 
services  of  the  janitor,  a  receipt  for  the  payment  of  which,  signed  by 
the  inspector  of  the  University  buildings,   must  be  presented  to  the 

President  of  the  faculty,  before  a  student  can  be  permitted  to  recite. 
*aition  is  gratuitous.  Including  board,  washing  and  books,  the  ne- 
cessary expenses  of  a  student,  for  a  year,  will  range  from  $70  to 
11 00. 

OOVXRFMXKT. 

In  the  government  of  the  institution,  the  faculty  ever  keep  in  mind 
that  most  of  the  students  are  of  an  age  which  renders  absolutely 
necessary  some  substitute /or  pai  ental  superintendence.  It  is  believed 
that  no  college  in  our  country  can  secure  public  confidence,  without 
watching  over  the  morals  of  its  students,  and  making  strict  propri- 
ety of  conduct,^  well  as  diligent  application  to  study,  a  condition  of 
B^embership. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  government  of  the  students  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  regulations  of  home,  the  Faculty  endeavor  to  briilg  it 
*s  near  to  the  character  of  parental  eontrd  as  the  nature  of  the  ^ase 
^ill  admit,  and  to  attain  the  end,  not  wholly  nor  chiefly  by  constraint 
and  the  dread  of  penalty,  but  by  the  influence  of  persuasion  and  kind- 
ness. 

But  there  may  be  in  the  college,  ps  well  as  in  the  family,  or  com- 
QiiDiry,  perverse  individuals,  whom  nothing  but  the  fear  of  penalty 
^iil  influence.  In  respect  to  such,  the  faculty  consider  themselves 
l^^i  as  standing  in  the  place  of  parent  or  guardian,  to  see  that 
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the  student  be  kindly  and  fHithfally  adrised  and  admonished,  and  sko 
Ihat  the  p-irent  be  tally  informed  of  any  improper  conduct  in  hiasoa. 
If  such  correction  prove  inr^udioient,  a  regard  for  the  best  interests  of 
such  a  youn^r  m  in,  and  ceriainly  a  proper  cire  for  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  iristiiuiion,  require  that  he  should  be  removed.  He  hsB 
forfeitei  all  claini<<  on  the  institution,  by  violiting  the  indisp iusible 
conditions  on  which  its  advjintiijcs  are  to  be  enjoyed,  and  i*,  there- 
fore, forthwith  to  be  returned  to  hi^  parent  or  guardian. 

Parents  are  advised  to  'ippoint  a  gunrdian  in  Ann  Arbor,  to  tske 
charge  of  fund:!  (or  the  wMi  of  their  sons. 

No  stu. lent  shall  he  excused  to  return  home,  unless  at  the  writ'dSB 
request  of  his  parent  or  gu  irdian. 

'PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

Thestulents  are  required  to  attend  prayers  daily  in  the  college 
chapel,  and  to  attend  public  worship  on  the  Sab^a'.h,  Ht  ^uch  one  of 
the  churches  in  the  vilUge  of  Ann  Arbor,  as  their  parents  or  goar- 
dians  may  direct. 

LITKRART  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  two  literary  societies  connected  with  the  college,  wbick 
hold  weekly  meetinors  during  term  time,  and  possess  T<duable  lit>rtr 
ries  of  select  and  miscellaneous  books. 

VACATION. 

Vacations  are  as  follows,  viz: 

From  commencement,  the  3d  Wednesday  in  July— eight  weeks. 
From  Wednesdiy  next  preceding  the  25ih  December^-two  woekt- 
From  the  3d  Wednesday  in  April — three  weeks. 

CALENDAR  FOR  1650. 

Jan'ry  3.  Winter  term  begins. 
April  10.  Examinations  commence. 

"      17.  Junior  Exhibttion — term  ends. 
Msy     9.  Summer  term  begins. 
July  10.  Ex  iminations  commence. 

"       16.  Annual  meeting  of  Regents. 

'*       17.  Commencement— term  ends. 

*'       18.  Examination  of  candidates. 
Sept.  1 1.  Examination  of  candidates. 

<'      12.  Fdl  term  begins. 
Dec.  11.  Ex  iminations  commence. 

'*      18.  PuBuc  Declamation — term  ends. 

department  or  medioivb. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  commence  a  oourse  of  instrvt- 
lion  in  this  department,  in  the  autumn  t*rm  of  1850. 

The  Bo^rd  of  Regents  have  adopted  the  plan  of  requiring  atteii* 
ance  upon  but  one  course  of  lectures,  which,  in  consequence,  will  b« 
extended  throu<rh  the  aeideraic  year,  and  subject  to  the  same  ▼••** 
Imrs  as  in  the  department  of  seience  and  arts. 
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The  requirements  for  ttdmiseion  will  be  made  to  eon  form  to  those 
•ilfi'ied  by  the  NadonHl  Nfedical  Con\-ention,  vis:  **  a  good  English 
•ducmlon,  the  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  the  elfmeniary 
laathemaiical  sciences,  and  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  as  will  enable  the  student  to  appreciate  the  techni- 
aal  language  of  medicine,  and  read  and  write  pruscriptions." 

EXTRACT  FROM  REPORT  OF    THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 

The  board  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen,  viz:  Rufus  Ho8- 
mer,  E-^q.,  Hon.  Ellsworth  Wdlkley,  Hon.  Wm.  Finley,  Rev.  L.  Smith 
Hobirt,  Geo.  C.  Gibbs,  Esq. 

Of  the  board  of  visitors  appointed  to  make  a  personal  exam- 
bation  into  the  state  of  the  University  for  the  current  year,  Messrs. 
Gibbs,  Waikley  and  Hobart  were  present  at  the  exercises  of  com- 
mencement in  July  last;  at  which  time  they  attended  in  part  to  the 
duty  assigned  them*  The  'examination  of  the  students  was  atttended 
oaly  by  the  last  named  member.  The  examinaiion,  which  com- 
meaced  on  the  1  Ith  ultimo  and  continued  six  days,  was  attended 
throughout  by  Messrs.  Hosmer,  Waikley  and  Hobart,  with  the  ex- 
oeptioQ  of  a  day  each,  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Ho«mer  and  Waikley. 
Having  endeavored  to  become  as  fully  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
the  University  in  all  respects,  as  their  opportunities  would  permit, 
the  undersigoed  would  respectfully  submit  the,fol]owing  report: 

The  addresses  of  the  graduating  class  at  commencemfnt,  evinced  a 
good  degree  of  talent  and  study.  They  were  bold  and  manly  in 
•entiment,  generally  marked  by  good  taste  in  composition,  free  and 
vigorous  in  eiocuiion.  We  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  great 
need  there  is  for  more  sp  icious  accommodations  for  these  exercises 
than  have  hitherto  been  enjoyed.  Commencement  at  the  University 
18  the  literary  festival  of  our  State.  It  is  an  occasion  when  large 
numbers  from  all  parts  feel  disposed  to  meet  at  our  Athens;  many 
too  whose  presence  adds  to  the  interest,  and  stimulates  a  generous 
emulation  among  the  candidates  for  collegiate  honors.  But  it  is 
known  to  this  board  that  not  a  few  are  annually  deterred  from  atten* 
dance,  by  the  probability  that  if  they  come  to  the  place  they  may- 
ftui  of  gaining  access  to  the  crowded  room  where  the  exercis&s  are 
held;  or  at  best,  witness  them '  only  from  the  midst  of  so  dense  a 
trowd  as  to  deprive  the  occasion  of  all  enjoyment.  We  think  that 
not  one-fourth  the  number  of  our  citizens  attend  commencement  that 
would  ^fmd  gladly  if  they  were  sure  of  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
witness  the  exercises.  It  is  true,  the  plan  of  the  University  contem* 
plates  the  erection  of  a  chapel  much  more  spacious  than  either  of 
the  churches  now  used  on  commencement  occasions.  But  we  sup- 
pose that  a  number  of  years  yet  mutt  elapse,  before  that  can  be  done; 
ud  besides,  we  doubt  whether,  when  erected,  it  will  not  then  be 
^^d  as  inadequate  to  accommodate  those  who  will  desire  to  attend 
to  literary  anniversary,  as  the  churches  now  used. 

We  suggest,  therefore,  as  what  seems  to  us  a  far  preferable  mode 
tf  moeting  this  want,  the  purchase  of  a  large  canvas  tent    The  oae 
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owned  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  was  procured  and  msed  on  one  ocoaaionwiA 
great  sntisfiction.  A  tent  of  that  descriptton,  which  will  easily  ao- 
eommodate  2,500  pbrsons,  will  cost  about  $500.  Should  a  teal  be 
purchased,  the  erection  of  a  chapel  might  be  deferred  without  seri- 
ous inconvenience,  for  a  number  of  years.  So  crowded  are  die 
churches  now  used,  and  so  liable  to  damage,  that  it  is  with  much  end 
increasing  reluctance  that  their  use  is  allowed.  Some  of  them,  in- 
deed, can  no  longer  be  obt  iined.  We  believe  the  best  interests  ef 
the  Uaivemity  demind  chat  the  proposed  purchase  should  be  msdi 
withou:  needless  delay. 

The  recent  term  was  closed  with  public  dedamaUon  by  eeveiil 
members  from  each  of  the  three  lower  classes.  The  speaking,  with 
few  exceptions  was  hi^ly  creditable.  Excellence,  in  this  respeitk 
is  00  important  in  our  country,  and  its  Attainment  m^j  be  so  effiMMsl- 
ly  encouraged,  that  we  would  strongly  recommend  the  bestowsMSt 
of  a  prise  upon  the  best  speaker  in  each  of  the  classes.  These  ^ 
les  miifht  very  appropriately  oouAist  of  books  with  suitable  inscrif' 
tions,  signed  by  the  Faculty;  and  they  would  be  sought,  not  so  muk 
for  tbeir  intrin*<ic  worth,  which  might  indeed  be  small,  as  for  Ike 
testimonial  which  they  would  afford  of  pre-eminence  in  eloeutioa. 

The  Boird  have  given  some  attention  to  Uie  coifrje  qf  nutrudim 
pursued  in  the  University.  We  suppose  thst  the  great  aim  of  all  is- 
tellectual  culture  is  two-fold — the  dUcipliw  of  the  mind  and  the  ^ 
rhiff  it  with  knowledge.  Of  these,  in  a  collegiate  course,  disoifriise 
ia  doubilesM  the  more  important;  and  yet,  to  a  great  extent,  itmsi 
be  sought  in  the  use  of  means  by  which  also  knowledge  may  bese^ 
quired.  There  are  doubtless  some  studies  more  largely  condoeive 
to  mental  discipline  than  others,  and  yet  we  judge  that  discipline  w31 
be  the  sure  result,  in  some  valuable  degree,  of  all  study,  the  punhit 
of  which  is  marked  by  aecuracy  mnd  sel/relianee;  and  here,  in  esi 
Tiew,  is  indicated  tlie  true  work,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  instmelor. 

In  regtrd  to  the  knowledge  to  be  imparted  in  a  collegtaie  comwk 
it  is  obvious  then,  that  the  aim  should  be  not  to  perfmi  the  pupil  is 
merely  a  few  branches  of  learning;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  tofamk 
a  Utile  o^  almost  everything;  nor  yet,  to  complete  the  details  of  eidMf 
a  professional  or  a  practical  education,  but  rather  to  eommemaaik^ 
ouffh  courn.  and  csrry  it  as  far  as  the  term  of  collegiate  study  v3l 
allow;  to  be  regarded,  and  to  be  in  fact,  the  proper  and  substsaOil 
foumiation  of  whatever  superstructure,  professional  or  praotical,  esok 
flsan  may  see  fit  to  rear  upon  it.  In  this  view,  it  is  clearly  necesM* 
ry,  if  a  proper  eymmetiy  and  balance  of  character  is  to  be  secured 
&al  hII  the  important  faculties  be  brought  duly  into  exeroiee.  b 
aelecting  the  subjects  upon  which  the  powers  of  the  mind  shall  b# 
employed,  respect  must  be  had  to  those  kinds  and  degrreeaof  ksovl' 
edge  which  are  properly  fundamental  to  all  professions  and  pttr»ttil% 
and  which  may  be  compassed  within  the  period  of  collegiate  stn^*' 
end  then  with  «  view  to  the  attainment  of  that  mental  atfeipliae  iiQr 
diapensable  to  true  scholarship,  the  subjects  of  study,  judiciously  w- 
keted.  must  be  pursued  with  the  spirit  of  manly  eelf-ieliaaDe  an 
critical  accuracy. 
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How  far  this  latter  object  is  likely  to  be  secured  by  the  matmir  ia 
vhich  the  business  of  instruction  is  conducted  in  the  UniveraitT,  ha* 
been  already  indicated.  In  re^rd  to  ihe  course  of  etndy  adopted 
for  the  Unirersity,  we  believe  it  in  the  main  to  be  good — that  whieb 
the  experience  of  our  best  institutions  has  shown  to  be  best,  both  io 
the  subjects  and  the  authors.  We  learn,  however,  with  re^et,  thai 
the  study  of  History  has  been  dropped  firom  the  course.  We  would 
suggest  whether,  for  reasons  that  surely  need  not  be  stated,  it  ought 
not  (0  be  restored.  If  so  important  a  subject  has  been  omitted  tov 
the  want  of  time,  we  would  suggest  further,  (hat  the  recitation  ia 
the  Greek  Testament,  which  now  occupies  every  Monday  morning 
throughout  the  whole  course,  and  in  which  no  examination  is  sua* 
tkinedby  the  students,  and  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  near** 
ly  valueless,  be  stricken  from  three  yean  of  the  course,  and  its  pIam^ 
or  time  equivalent,  occupied  by  History.  The  exercise  in  the  Greek 
Testament  we  would  limit  to  one  year,  and  require  the  class  atudy- 
ingit  to  sustain  a  rigid  examination,  as  in  other  studies. 

We  would  also  suggest  whether  the  value  of  the  course  would  nol- 
be  somewhat  enhanced  by  substituting  for  Botany  and  Zoology,  aft 
equal  amount  of  instruction  in  Human  Physiology,  and  the  general 
principles  of  civil  law.  Not  indeed,  as  introductory,  or  spectaily  re^ 
lated  to  medical  or  legal  science,  but  as  affording  knowledge  emi- 
nently practical,  and  fundamental  in  all  the  pursuits  in  life. 

We  nave  given  some  attention  to  the  relative  imporUmee  of  the  miA- 
jtcl9\ii  the  course  of  study,  and  to  the  amount  of  time  which  ia  ia 
&et  bestowed  upon  each.  A  careful  examination  shows  that  the  ag«« 
gKgate  of  the  recitations  and  lectures  in  the  whole  course  of  atudiyv 
^  it  is  arranged  and  exhibited  in  the  catalogue  for  1860,  is  2,345,  t« 
which  should  be  added  200,  as  the  estimated  value  of  the  exevcisM 
in  elocution  and  criticism,  making  a  total  of  2,545. 

Of  these,  330  are  devoted  to  Latin, 
630  "  Greek, 

495  '*  Mathematics,  pure  and  mixed, 

£86  *^  Modern  lanffuagea, 

864  **  all  other  subjects. 

Kow,  to  us,  there  has  appeared  no  suflScieut  reason  for  giving  tm 
Ae  Greek  language  in  the  curriculum  the  pre-eminenee  over  tb« 
lAtin.  We  are  of  the  opmion  that  it  holds  no  such  pre-eminence  m 
the  best  colleges  in  our  country  as  it  holds  in  our  University,  where 
it  will  be  seen  that  Greek  haa  nearly  double  the  time  that  is  assigned 
to  Liatin.  We  would  suggest  that  at  least  10  recitations  should  bt 
added  to  the  Latin,  making  its  number  400;  and  that  the  Greek 
diould  be  reduced  to  the  same  number.  This  would  make  the  num- 
ber representing  the  ancient  languages,  800.  Now,  while  we  are 
Act  prepared  to  say  that  the  Mathematics  (including  Natural  Philos- 
ophy and  Astronomy)  should  receive  the  same  amount  of  atteotioii 
^the  languages,  yet  we  are  well  persuaded,  whether  respect  be  hud 
to  the  attainment  of  mental  discipline  or  useful  knowledge,  that  this 
department  of  study  should  occupy  a  larger  place  than  either  Latim 
<»' Greek  alone.    We  would  therefore  recommend,  without  ~ 
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dial  the  number  repnsentiiig  the  mathematics  be  bo  br  iiicreftsed 
at  to  atand  at  five  faondred.  If  it  should  he  thought  that  the  pro- 
posed limitation  in  respect  to  Lstin  and  Greek  will  leave  the  gradn- 
ato  with  too  imperiect  a  knowledge  of  these  languages,  we  csn  oolj 
saj  we  know  of  no  remedy  for  Uie  evil  better  ihsn  that  which  wai 
suggested  bv  the  board  of  visitors  last  preceding  us.  Let  a  laiger 
amount  of  classical  knowledge  be  required  as  a  condition  of  mem- 
bership in  the  University. 

On  the  subject  of  Jiodtm  LanguagWf  we  concur  with  a  forner 
board  of  visitors,  in  saying  that  students  in  our  University  potteH 
in  this  respect  superior  pnvikges;  and  that  the  provision  made  ibr 
them  is  particularly  appropriate  to  our  western  States,  filling  np  m 
they  are  with  a  foreign  population  from  moat  of  the  European  oa- 
tiona.  We  regret  that  the  Regents  have  found  occasion  to  strike 
from  the  course  the  Spanish  and  Italian  languages,  but  especially  the 
former.  The  extension  of  our  territorial  limits  in  the  southwest  hai 
made  the  demand  for  an  acquaintance  with  that  language  by  manj 
of  our  people,  somewhat  more  practical  and  ui^gent  than  formerif. 
But  what  we  regret  much  more  in  relation  to  this  subject^  is  thaton^ 
two  terms  of  study  are  allowed  to  each  of  the  languages  retainea, 
the  French  and  the  German.  Although  much  is  accomplished,  yet 
this  brief  period  leaves  the  acquisition  so  imperfect^  that  it  is  felti 
both  by  the  student  and  the  instructor,  that  there  is  great  daoger 
that  all  will  be  loat  So  important  has  it  seemed  to  the  professor  in 
this  department  that  the  instruction  should  be  carried  further,  that  it 
understand  he  has  offered  to  instruct  the  classes  in  French  and  Ger- 
man another  term  in  each  year,  gratuitoualy,  if  he  might  be  allowed 
the  opportunity.  We  therefore  strongly  recommend  that  theiostm- 
tion  in  French  and  Geruian  be  extended  to  two  hundred  reeitstioift 
in  each,  that  is,  through  the  year,  instead  of  bemg  confined  to  t«e 
terms,  as  at  present. 

The  board  of  visitors  have  been  led  to  inquire  whether  the  Uii- 
versity  may  not  be  made  more  lar;^ly  to  promote  the  educationil 
mterests  of  the  State,  bjf  mAmikf^  Us  advoMktffett  in  part  at  least,  to 
man^  to  whom  ihey  are  not  now  open.  We  think  the  number  ii 
aonstderable  of  those  who,  fiom  the  want  of  time  or  means,  or  a  dii- 
position,  will  never  enter  tfie  University  to  pursue  the  full  course  of 
mstruction  ss  now  laid  down;  who  stall,  if  it  were  allowed,  wooU 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction  imparted  upon  a  part  of 
Sie  subjects  of  the  course.  Why,  then,  while  the  University  shsB 
aontinue  to  confer  degrees  only  upon  those  who  have  finished  tke 
usual  prescribed  course,  shall  not  other  students  who  do  not  sim  et 
tiie  honors  of  the  University,  be  allowed,  under  proper  regulations,  to 
attend  on  the  instruction  of  the  classes,  as  far  as  tiiey  ^all  chooset 
And,  ihdeed,  why  may  not  the  dsnghters  of  our  citiiens,  as  well  ei 
iheir  sons,  participate  in  the  advaDtages  afforded  by  the  Universi^t 
at  least  so  lar  as  to  attend  the  various  courses  of  lectures  that  mty 
be  delivered  to  the  under  graduates?  This  plan  would  afibrd  the 
▼ery  best  advantages  to  those  who,  from  circumstances,  wish  for  a 
limited  education.    And  such  an  education  must  after  all,  be  that 
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which  is  acquired  by  the  great  body  of  our  public  a&d  practical  men. 
That  the  means  of  such  an  education  should  be  abundant,  and  the 
encouragements  every  way  adequate,  none  will  deny.  If  there  are 
any  valid  objections  to  the  proposed  extension  of  the  advantages 
afforded  by  the  University,  they  have  not  occurred  to  us;  and  we 
desire  that  the  suggestion  should  receive  a  respectful  consideration. 

We  wish  distinctly  to  reiterate  the  suggestions  of  former  visitors 
in  regard  to  the  employment  of  Tuton,  We  believe  at  least  two  to 
be  greatly  needed. 

let  That  the  so  called  professors  may  become  professors  in  fact; 
tliat  they  may  be  relieved  m  part  from  the  mere  detail  and  drudgery 
of  drill,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  pi^paration  and  delivery  of 
courses  of  lectures,  illustrating  and  enlivening  the  subjects  of  study 
in  their  several  departments — lectures  which  shall,  besides,  answer 
acme  valuable  end  to  the  students  as  models  of  writing  and  eflfective 
elocudon. 

2d.  Because,  while  on  the  one  hand  there  is  needed  (he  ezperienee 
of  those  who  have  been  long  resident  at  the  institution,  there  is  equal 
need  on  the  other  of  the  fresh  and  minute  information  of  those  who^ 
having  more  recently  mingled  with  students,  have  a  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  their  peculiar  feelings,  prejudices,  and  habits  of  thinking. 
We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  elementary  principles  are  not  generally 
more  likely  to  be  taught  to  the  best  advantage  by  the  young,  than  by 
those  whose  researches  have  carried  tb^m  so  far  beyond  the  simpler 
truths  that  they  come  hack  to  them  with  reluctance  and  distaste. 
Young  men  have  usually  more  ardor  than  those  more  advanced,  in 
communicating  familiar  j)rinciples/ and  in  removing  those  lighter  dif- 
ficulties of  the  student  which,  not  long  since,  were  found  lying  aeroSs 
their  own  path. 

dd.  They  are  needed  for  purposes  of  police  and  salutary  restraint. 
When  so  many  young  men,  of  every  varietv  of  character,  are  as- 
setnbled  in  collegiate  hdls,  away  from  parental  restraint,  and  the  lar- 
get  part  of  their  time,  both  day  and  night,  from  the  oversight  of 
their  instructors,  it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  there  were  not  maaj 
improprieties  and  irre^larities,  greatly  detrimental  to  the  student's 
advancement  in  study,  injurious  to  his  physical  constitution,  and  des- 
tructive to  his  morals.  The  deshrableness  of  Tutors  in  respect  to  the 
retoaint  which  they  may  exercise  upon  students — ^being  always  witli 
them — ^not  only  during  the  business  of  the  day,  but  in  hours  as- 
signed to  rest,  may  not  be  appreciated  by  some,  simply  from  their 
sot  knowing  how  great  and  how  constant  the  occasion  is  for  suck 
9wrveiilance. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  thinking  that  one  of  the  important 
wants  of  the  University  is  at  length  to  be  supplied.  We  refer  to  a 
Prmdeni,  By  the  eighth  section  in  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  new 
•onstitution,  the  first  Board  of  Regents  elected  by  the  people,  are 
required  at  their  first  annual  meeting,  or  as  soon  tibereafter  as  may 
be.  to  elect  a  president  of  the  University,  who  shall  be  its  principal 
exeeutive  officer,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  We 
believe  that  the  accession  of  a  presidenti  who  shall  be  w<»thy  of  the 
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piaoe — ^having  a  reputation  already  eetabUsbdd,  combiaing  tbe  eeaea- 
tial  qunlificstioni  of  an  efBoient  executive  officer,  aad  a  successM 
iMtractor — will  be  a  bappy  era  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  Wt 
hope  the  eUcUon  </  a  presiderU  wdl  take  place  at  the  earliest  po$iiN$ 
period. 

This  board  would  call  attention  to  tbe  fact  that  tbe  well  tried  sad 
tine  honored  system,  nearly  universal  in  tbe  higher  literary  institO" 
tions  of  our  country,  of  graduating  the  merit  of  ihe  higher  classes, 
and  avKirdinff  coUeyiate  honors  at  commencement  and  junior  exhibi- 
tions  find  no  place  in  our  University.  This  subject  has  been  noticed 
n  the  reports  of  several  former  boards,  and  we  shujl  cordially  adopt 
the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  last  year:  **  Tbe  board  an 
not  satiAfied  that  the  government  of  the  University  act  wisely  ia 
withholding  all  inducements  to  application,  except  such  as  arise  from 
the  love  of  books  and  the  hope  of  future  usefulness.  Many  a  sta* 
dent  may  *  trim  his  midnight  lamp  and  watch  his  lone  taper  till  the 
stars  go  out,'  from  such  higb  incentives — but  many  more  will  ba 
found  to  flag  in  their  onward  course  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  sei- 
eoce.  To  many  of  the  latter,  competition  for  the  prizes  of  a  colle- 
giate  course,  furnishes  constant  stimulus  te  honorable  action;  and 
when  those  prizes  are  won,  the  distinction  feeds  ambition  with  fur- 
tber  desire.  Let  the  Regents  devise  a  judicious  system  for  the  dis^ 
tribution  of  such  rewards,  and  they  will  soon  discover  their  salutary 
effects  upon  the  ntudents,  by  a  regular  attendance  at  the  l^niversity, 
and  general  application  to  study." 

Jn  the  opinion  of  this  board*  the  interests  of  tbe  University  have 
been  seriously  neglected,  in  respect  io  phUoscphical  and  astrofwmkd 

rrahis.  Although  the  Regents  have  been  fully  authorized  from 
beginning,  to  expend  so  much  of  the  interest  arising  from  the 
University  fund  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  such  ap' 
parattts;  yet,  up  U>  the  present  time,  there  is  nothing  deserving  tha 
name.  Six  classes  have  been  obliged  to  graduate  without  the  impor- 
tant advantages  afforded  by  even  a  moderate  supply  of  apparatus 
and  for  ought  that  appears,  the  praspect  is  no  better  for  still  other 
daaseB.  We  are  aware  that  it  will  be  alled^ed  that  the  funds  weie 
all  needed  for  the  erection  of  additional  buildings.  We  believe,  bow- 
erer,  that  it  was  due  to  the  young  men  who  have  graduated  at  tJla 
University — to  tbe  best  reputation  of  the  institution  itself,  and  to  the 
elaims  of  thoroush  scholarship — that  the  erection  of  the  last  two 
buildings  should  have  been  deferred  for  one  or  two  years  longer,  and 
the  money  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  such  a  supply  of  appara* 
ttts  ae  would  at  least  have  met  the  more  urgent  wants  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  that  respect  We  would  strongly  urge  that  this  interest  should 
reoeive immediate  attention. 

The  Mitteraloffical  Cabinet,  which  for  the  number  of  specimens  H 
eontaiuM  is  believed  to  be  unsurpassed  in  the  country,  appears  to  be 
in  fi^ood  condition,  yet  it  seems  to  us  that  its  utility  is  greatly  circum- 
acfibed  from  the  want  of  a  catalogue  containing  an  easy  reference  to 
every  specimen,  together  with  a  concise  description  of  each.  The 
only  catalogue  of  the  Cabinet  is  a  manuscript  in  the  German  hn- 
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guage,  prepared  by  the  gentieman  of  whom  the  oelleotion  was  pur- 
ehaaed.  Hence  the  Cabinet  is  nearly  as  unintelligible  to  che  students 
tkrottgh  a  large  part  of  their  course,  as  would  be  a  rolume  of  Ohl- 
neee.  The  same  is  true  of  the  numerous  visitors  to  the  University. 
A  catalogue,  which  the  professor  of  mineraloffj  hts  assured  us  he 
would  cheerfully  prepare  without  charge,  (such  is  his  sense  of  its 
deairabUness,)  and  the  printing  of  which  might  cost  thirty-five 
dollars,  would  essentially  aid  the  study  of  this  important  bransh  of 
knowledge,  as  well  as  add  greatly  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  our 
eitiiens,  and  of  strangers  who  have  occasion  to  visit  the  Cabinet 
We  judge  it  highly  important,  therefore,  that  an  appropriation  of  the 
•mall  sum  necessary  should  be  immediately  made  for  tne  printing  of 
aacb  catalogue  of  the  (*abinet  as  we  have  suggested. 

The  Medical  DepaHmtnt  of  the  University  went  into  operation  the 
first  Wednesday  in  October  last  Five  professors  are  occupied  in 
giving  instruction  at  the  rate  of  four  lectures  a  day  for  nearly  seven 
non  hs  in  the  year.  The  edifice  which  had  been  erected  for  this 
department  is  elegant  and  commodious,  and  capable  of  accommo- 
dating a  large  class  of  students.  The  number  of  students  now  in 
attendance  is  eighty -eight,  of  whom  nine  are  candidates  for  degiees. 

With  gratuitous  instruction,  with  the  ample  material  and  means 
0f  illustration  which  will  soon  be  possessed,  and  with  a  diligent  and 
flinllfnl  Faculty,  the  prospect  is  flattering  that  this  department  will  be 
biffhly  prosperous. 

Dj  the  law,  (R.  8.,  chapter  57,  section  16.)  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
the  ^Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  annually  to  appoiiu  a  homd 
^  wiiUarg,  "whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  a  personal  examinatioa 
into  the  state  of  the  University  in  all  its  departments,  and  report  the 
leanlt  to  the  Superintendent  suggesting  such  improvements  as  they 
may  deem  important  which  report  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Legb- 
latare  at  its  next  session."  We  suppose  this  law  was  intended  to  se- 
eure  to  the  public  a  means  of  full  and  accurate  information  concern* 
iDg  the  University,  additional  to  and  independent  of  all  other  means; 
•nd  we  believe  the  accomplishment  of  tnis  object  to  be  highly  im- 
portant both  to  the  people  and  to  the  University  it$elf.  If  the  peo- 
ple know  that  the  institution  is  wisely  managed  and  useful,  it  will 
possess  their  confidence  and  be  sacredly  cherisned.  If  mismanage- 
ment and  inefficiency  are  sure  to  be  exposed,  they  will  rarely  extst. 
It  ought  however  to  be  understood  that  the  duties  of  a  board  of  visi- 
tors, such  as  the  law  contemplates,  cannot  be  properly  performed  by 
a  mere  attendance  on  commencement  exercises,  or  by  a  few  hours 
spent  in  witnessing  the  examination  of  students,  or  by  a  pleasant  walk 
tnrough  the  library  and  cabinet  It  is  demanded  that  they  should 
prosecute  their  work  in  a  business  like  manner,  giving  to  it  time 
enough  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  condition  of  the  University  in 
•11  respects;  and  then  to  make  s  full  report  of  the  results — and  to 
do  this,  even  though  it  may  sometimes  occasion  the  sacrifice  of  per- 
aooal  feelings  and  interests  for  the  general  good.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  the  duties  of  the  visitors  have  generally  been  performed  in  a 
Miperficial  manner.    This  may  be  true;  but  it  is  perthient  to  inqiiire 
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whetbor  u  aaj  noi  be  traced*  m  pari  &t  leist,  to  tbe  Uci  tluU  b«i 
few  persons  can  be  found  wbo  are  wiili^  to  give  noi  only  tbeir  time 
and  tbeir  labor  to  ancb  an  inreatigatioo,  but  alao  to  bear  their  own 
dbcpenses  wbile  tbaa  employed. 

The  board  of  Tisitors  bad  desired  to  make  a  full  examination  into 
ibejinanoal  condiiiam  of  the  Univenity,  but  the  want  of  time,  tad 
an  intimation  that  the  Regents  of  the  Univ^sity  had  been  called  span 
lor  a  fnll  and  detailed  statement  of  the  financial  afiGairs  of  the  iocti- 
intion  from  its  commencement  to  the  present  time,  by  the  Sapeiin- 
tendent  of  Pablic  Instmetion,  they  are  satisfied  that  information  upon 
the  subject  referred  to,  long  desired,  and  of  much  importance,  will 
be  furnished. 

In  view  of  the  expenditure  of  about  885,000  in  the  erection  of 
buildings  and  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus,  and  the  sannal 
expenditure  of  about  $10,060  as  salaries  of  the  professors^  superin- 
tendent of  building,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  with  an  endow- 
ment sufficient  to  carry  out  all  the  benificent  designs  of  its  original 
founders,  the  inquiry  naturally  arises,  lofty  tt  t^  thai  with  such  <m  «• 
pendiiure  the  mmiber  <^  itudenti  actually  in  attendance  ehauld  be  » 
email?  The  number  of  students  actually  in  attendance,  was  ucet- 
tained  to  be  fifty,  besides  fire  or  six  who  were  said  to  be  absent 
teaching,  but  who  are  pursuing  their  studies.  This  number,  it  it 
believed,  is  about  an  ayersge  of  the  number  for  the  past  ten  jten, 
but  less  than  ao  average  for  the  past  five  yean.  The  largest  clan 
which  has  graduated  in  any  year,  numbered  twenty-three,  and  tht 
smallest,  ten;  and  the  whole  number  who  have  graduated  is  eighty- 
nine. 

The  institution  was  intended  to  be  a  free  institution,  and  it  is  nesilT 
so  to  the  student  With  an  adequate  number  of  professors,  sna 
rooms  sufficient  to  accommodate  more  than  double  the  number  of 
students  in  attendance,  from  some  cause  the  inducements  or  advan- 
tages offisred  seem  not  to  be  sufficient  It  has  been  said  that  the  in- 
stitution has  not  yet  acquired  a  reputation,  but  we  cannot  learn  wto 
one  will  be  acquired  under  its^present  management  An  institution 
without  a  head  that  can  command  the  confidence  or  reapect  of  tbe 
community  or  students,  with  professors  in  some  cases  selected  lev 
for  their  sciratific  attainments  and  raputation  as  instructors  than  far 
other  considerations,  and  without  unity  of  feeling  or  action,  it  cannot 
be  surprising  that  the  expectations  of  the  framers  of  the  instita(i<A 
have  not  yet  been  realiseid,  or  that  tbe  institution  has  not  yet  aoqni* 
red  a  reputation  sufficient  to  fill  its  halls  with  students  willing  to  be 
educated  gratis. 

Our  State  is  not  so  destitute  of  young  men  of  natural  ability  and 
ambition  as  a  superficial  view  of  the  University  would  indicate.  The 
original  plan  of  the  institution  would  not  furnish  accommoda^oni 
sufficient  for  those  wbo  would  ask  to  partake  of  its  advantc4;eB,  if  ^ 
had  a  responsible  bead,  with  an  established  reputation  sufficient  to 
command  respect  and  confidence,  (as  we  are  satisfied  soon  will  be 
the  case,)  and  the  professors'  chairs  wer«  filled  with  those  not  only 
competent  to  dischaige  -the  duties  assigned  them,  but  willing  to  aei 
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in  eoncert  for  the  adyancement  of  the  Institatioii  and  the  weMkre  of 
the  students  committed  to  their  charge. 

It  is  with  mortification  that  we  have  felt  compelled  to  speak  of  this 
subject,  but  our  duty  required  it,  and  we  have  looked  for  no  other 
mle  to  guide  us. 

In  closing  this  report,  we  would  express  our  strong  hope  that 
those  who  have  predicted  evil  to  the  University  from  the  change 
-which  is  soon  to  take  place  in  the  manner  of  constitating  the  Board 
of  Regents,  will  be  thoroughly  disappointed;  and  we  are  sure  th^ 
*will  be  if  the  friends  of  the  University  are  duly  active,  and  show 
themselves  more  anxious  for  its  prosperity  than  for  the  gratification 
of  their  political  preferences. 

Let  the  University  be  preserved  entirely  free  from  party  strife; 
let  it  be  kept  a  common  object  of  friendly  and  favoring  regard  among 
the  several  religious  denominations  of  the  State;  let  its  ample  endow- 
ment be  vigilantly  guarded,  and  ell  its  expenditures  made  with  a 
strict  regard  to  wisdom  and  economy ;  let  its  Regents  be  educated 
men,  men  of  broad  and  comprehensive  views,  practical  and  ener- 
getic, and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  University;  let  its  corps  of 
mstructors  be  able  and  earnest  men,  skillful  to  teach,  and  wise  and 
faithful  in  administering  the  discipline  of  the  institution — and  our 
University  will  indeed  be  the  pride  of  the  8tate,  destmed  to  hold  a 
distinguished  place  among  the  varied  agencies  for  difiFusing  ueeM 
knowledge  among  men. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  members  of  die  board  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemsn, 
in  addition  to  the  Lieut.  Gbvernor,  State  Treasurer,  and  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  viz:  Isaac  E.  Crary,  Samuel  Barstow, 
and  Elias  M«  Skinner.  Daring  the  past  year,  four  additional  teres 
of  land  had  been  purchased,  a  plan  of  building  adopted,  and  a  con- 
tract executed  for  the  performance  of  the  work,  for  $15,200,  twelve 
thousand  of  which  was  to  be  paid  by  the  citizens  of  rpsQanti. 

INOORFORATSD  UTERART  JNSTITUTIOIIB. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent, 

in  relation  to  these  institutions: 

In  pursuance  of  suggestions  contained  in  the  last  report  from  this 
office,  and  of  the  statute,  various  institutions  have  forwarded  reports 
of  their  condition  and  course  of  study.  All  of  these  institutions 
are  of  a  high  grade,  and  situated  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  are 
educating  annually  a  large  number  of  our  youth.  In  these  institu- 
tions it  is  not  definitely  known  how  many  youn^  men  are  preparing 
for  the  University.  Some  of  them  have  the  privilege  of  conferring 
degrees  and  ^nting  diplomas  under  aots  passed  during  the  last  ses- 
sion. This  right  granted  to  them  in  their  charters,  it  would  seem, 
forbids  the  hope  that  the  young  men  attending  them  are  to  be  grad- 
uates of  the  State  institution.    It  was  suggested  heretofore  by  this 


departmtnt,  that  some  sjtteB  might  be  devised  wUch  would  have 
inaaced  these  institutions  to  become  tributaries  to  the  University,  and 
if  it  be  ooosidered  a  settled  policy  on  the  oart  of  the  Regents  Uiat 
branches  are  not  eventually  to  be  sustained,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
tome  inducement  may  be  held  out  by  legislation  to  effect  the  grest 
object  of  filling  up  the  halls  of  the  University  with  students*  The 
Union  schools  whicb  are  now  beginning  to  be  put  into  successful  ope- 
ntion  in  our  prineipsl  villages,  may  perhaps  eventually  become  pie- 
oaratory,  and  fill  up  the  chasm  wnich  now  exists  m  the  systen. 
Granting  this,  some  system  might  nevertheless  be  adopted,  and  will, 
it  is  thought,  become  necessary,  in  order  to  excite  proper  emulatbs 
among  them  all,  as  well  as  among  other  institutions,  to  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  the  "  University  of  Michigan,"  by  bestowing  to  it  each 
their  full  quota  of  pupils. 

It  was  suggested  in  the  report  of  this  office  to  the  Legislature  of 
last  winter,  uM  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
lastniotion  was  intended  to  embrace  tlie  supervision  of  the  entire 
«jatem  of  puUie  UutrucUon  in  our  State,  inoliuling  not  onlj  primary 
Aohools,  but  all  other  institutions.  Bv  thu  supervision,  it  was  not 
intended  to  refer  to  any  control  over  these  institutions,  but  that  tbey 
•hould  be  included  in  the  general  system  of  reports  to  this  office. 
In  this  way  information  is  accumulated  and  coacentratedf  and  M 
Means  afforded  of  watohing  the  progress  of  education  in  all  its  de- 
partments, and  of  forming  a  better  and  more  accurate  judgment  as  (o 
the  relative  operations  of  the  general  system  and  of  each  incorpora- 
ted institution.  This  is  important  to  a  full  development  of  the  educa- 
tkma)  means  of  our  State,  and  the  eonstruction  given  of  the  oiigiaal 
design  of  the  framers  of  our  first  constitution,  is  fortified  by  the  se- 
tion  of  the  framers  of  the  recent  organic  law,  who  have  defined  the 
duties  of  the  office,  and  ordained  that  it  shall  have  a  *'  a  general  sa- 

CrriaioB  of  PuUk  Jn$tmciim.''  With  this  view,  it  has  firom  (he  fiist 
en  an  object  of  solicitude  that  full  reports  from  all  institutions, 
whether  existing  under  the  patronage  of  the  State  or  not,  should  be 
received. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  Romeo  branch  of  the  Univenttfi 

the  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Michigan  Central  College,  Olivet  Institale, 

Tonng  Ladies  Seminary  at  Monroe,  Misses  Clark's  School  at  Ana 

Arbor,  and  St.  Mark's  College  at  Grand  Rapids. 

ROMKO  BRANCH  OF  THE  UNIVJSRSITT. 

The  whole  number  of  students,  201,  forty-three  of  whom  were 
furauing  classical  studies,  nineteen  French,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  the  higher  n-^ (hematics,  and  branches  of  English  edu- 
•ation.    The  following  list  of  instructors  was  reported,  vis: 

Charles  H.  Palmer,  A.  M,  Principal,  and  Instructor  in  Mathemat- 
ies»  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy;  Charies  C.  Torrey.  A.  B.i 
batniotor  in  Ancient  Languages,  Rhetoric  and  Moral  Philosophy; 


Mrs.  B.  A.  Palmer,  Principal  of  the  Female  Department,  and  Iq- 
ifarttctor  in  French,  Botany  and  History;  Miss  Sarah  J.  Oillett,  la- 
•tnictor  in  Philosophy  and  Natural  History;  Oeorge  A.  Hoyt,  In- 
Itnictor  in  Vocal  Music.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report 
of  the  trustees  for  this  year: 

The  Institution  has  been  furnished  with  a  cabinet  of  minerals  and 
an  extensive  chemical,  philosophical  and  astronomical  apparatus, 
oosting  more  than  9600.  This  appttratus  was  purchased  in  Boston, 
of  Mr.  Weightmin,  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  extensive  mana- 
factarers  in  the  United  States.  The  telescope  is  a  fine  aohromatie, 
capable  of  showing  clearly  the  moons  and  belts  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
nap  of  Saturn. 

During  the  fall  term,  particular  attention  is  given  to  a  class  of 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  desirous  of  qualifying  themselves  for 
teaching.  This  clans  is  reviewed  in  all  the  studies  usually  pursued 
in  primary  schools.  Frequent  lectures  are  given  upon  subjects  con- 
nected with  their  profession,  and  no  p.^ins  are  spared  to  enable  them 
to  become  able  and  efficient  instructors.  Those  who  are  found  qual* 
ified,  are,  if  desired,  furnished  with  schools.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents connectt*d  with  this  department  was  67;  who,  during  some  part 
of  the  year,  were  engaged  in  teaching  common  schools.  It  is  wot- 
thy  of  remark  that  the  compensation  paid  teachers  of  primary 
Bohools,  the  present  season,  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  education 
and  qualifications  necessary  to  discharge  faithfully  the  duties  of  a 
sailing  so  responsible  and  important. 

It  IS  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  it  not  some  legislative 
provision  in  this  State,  or  system  adopted  by  the  B«gents,  by  whioh 
regular  meteorological  observations  might  be  made  at  convenient 
plaoes.  This  subject  has  not  received  the  attention  which  its  impor- 
tenoe  demands.  Accurate  meteorological  tables,  kept  at  different 
pointa,  would  do  much  towards  correctisff  an  erroneous  impression 
u  reference  to  the  climate  of  the  State,  which  its  latitude  is  calcula- 
ted to  produca  On  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  great  lakes,  the 
climate  is  much  milder  than  is  generally  supposed;  and,  no  doubt, 
these  observations  will  show  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  south- 
ern half  of  this  State  is  higher  than  that  of  the  interior  of  Ohio. 
Tbe  meteorology  of  the  region  bordering  upon  the  great  lakes  would 
peasess  a  high,  scientific  value,  and  it  would  at  the  same  time  con- 
tribute greatly  to  show  the  congeniality  of  the  climate  to  the  most 
Enable  agricultural  products  of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  promote 
^e  safe  navigation  of  the  lakes,  that  add  so  much  to  the  commer- 
aial  importance  of  the  State. 

It  seems  very  desirable  that  some  plan  be  adopted  by  which  the 
academies  shall  be  placed  under  a  general  supervision,  and  made  to 
<hare  in  a  fund  provided  for  thtt  purpose,  similar  to  the  excellent 
aystem  established  in  the  State  of  aew  York.  Such  a  system  was 
eommenced  a  few  years  since  by  the  Regents,  and  this  institution 
>aeeived  from  the  U niveraity  fund  9200  for  two  years.    This  appro- 
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priation  was  afterwards  discontinued,  and  no  further  aid  was  giren 
till  last  winter  $10  was  appropriated  by  the  Regents  to  this  bnmck, 
the  payment  of  which  was  refused,  in  order  to  test  the  legality  of  ap- , 
propriations  to  branches  from  the  University  fund,  by  making  a  case 
for  the  Supreme  Court  This  case  is  now  pending  in  that  courL  It 
is  hardly  perceived  how  any  doubt  could  be  entertained  upon  this 
point.  The  intention  of  Congress  is  so  clearly  expressea  in  the 
grants  of  University  lands  to  the  other  north-western  States,  that  the 
omission  to  particularize  in  the  grant  to  this  State  could  not  lead  to 
any  ambiguity  in  reference  to  the  design  Congress  had  in  appropria- 
ting these  lands. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  academies  of  the  State  will  long 
continue,  as  at  present,  disconnected  from  its  general  plan  of  educa- 
tion. The  State  has  manifested  its  mat  interest  in  the  education  of 
every  class,  by  its  wise  provisions  for  common  schools,  its  libenl 
policy  towards  the  University,  and  its  benevolent  regard  for  the 
blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  commencing  an  institution  fu*  their 
instruction. 

The  primary  school  system  of  this  State,  and  its  primary  achoob^ 
are  decidedly  m  advance  of  any  new  State,  and  are  not  excelled  by 
many  of  the  old.  The  University,  for  the  time  it  has  been  in  exist- 
ence, has  met  with  abundant  success.  Such  having  been  the  count 
and  progress  of  the  State,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  its  academies, 
formmg  so  necessary  a  part  of  the  system — so  necessary  to  aup|4gr 
its  common  schools  with  well  qualified  teachers — so  necessary  to 
furnish  annually  young  men  prepared  to  enter  the  University,  will 
much  longer  be  permitted  to  remain  without  its  fostering  care  and 
anpport. 

There  is  an  organised  literary  society  in  the  institution,  the  meB- 
bers  of  which  meet  regularly,  once  a  week,  for  the  purpoee  of  extem- 
poraneous debate.  Essays  and  addresses  are  occasiouaUy  delivered 
before  the  society,  and  all  the  proceedings  are  conducted  in  a 
well  calculated  to  promote  the  improvement  of  its  members. 


WJESLEYAN   BEMIXART  AT  ALBIOK. 

The  departments  in  this  institution  consisted  of  the  IbDowii^ 
branches:  1st.  Moral  and  Intellectual  Science;  2d.  Natural  Seieaoe; 
3d.  Ancient  Languages  and  Elocution;  4th.  Mathematics;  6th.  Mod- 
em Languages;  6th.  Belles  Lettres;  7th.  Primary  English  lateta- 
ture;  8th.  Fine  Arts. 

In  addition  to  the  course  for  male  students,  a  departmenthad  been 
established  for  a  Female  Collegiate  Institute,  and  a  large  and  com- 
modious  building  was  about  completed  for  ihis  purpose.  The  design 
of  this  institution  was  to  afford  those  who  entered  it,  a  thorough  and 
systematic  course  of  study,  equal  at  least  to  the  scientific  oovne  pur* 
sued  in  many  of  our  colleges.     The  trustees  aay: 


The  questioQ  of  the  ability  of  the  female  mind  to  comend  succeas- 

fallj  in  the  scientific  and  literary  arena,  with  the  more  favored  sex, 

^has  been  too  long  settled  to  require  discussion;  nor  is  the  custom  of 

granting  the  merited  honors,  without  a  precedent;  but  if  it  were,  no 

apology  could  be  required  for  bestowing  what  is  fairly  earned. 

An  Indian  department  had  been  established,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  fdmish  instruction  in  the  several  branches  taught  in  the  Sem- 
mary,  to  those  Indians  who  expect  to  become  preachers,  interpre- 
ters, or  teachers  of  schools,  among  their  aboriginal  brethren  of  the 
West.  This  department  is  purely  missionary  in  its  character,  and 
believed  to  be  the  first  and  only  one  of  its  kind,  in  the  West. 

The  institution  was  furnished  with  a  valuable  Planetarium,  costing 
1600;  a  solar  and  compound  microscope;  a  full  pneumatic  appara- 
tus; a  model  steam  engine;  galvanic  battery;  electrical  apparatus; 
air  pump;  mathematical  instruments;  optical  apparatus;  magic  lan- 
tern; terruleum;  globes,  maps,  iic,  with  suitable  apparatus  and 
tests  for  illustrating  the  principles  of  chemistry.  The  library  coa* 
tiuned  about  700  volumes,  to  which  was  attached  a  reading  room. 


MIOHIOAN  CXKTRAL  OOIXVQB. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  trustees,  exhibits  ih# 
ecmdition  of  this  institution  in  1851: 

COURSS  OF  STUDT. 

The  charter  of  the  institution  having  been  so  amended  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  as  to  confer  upon  it  full  college  power,  it 
is  intended*  from  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  (commencing  Sept. 
^f)  to  pursue  a  full  college  course  as  herein  laid  down,  and  those  pur* 
suing  It  will  be  entitled  to  the  regular  collegiate  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  But  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  large  class  of  young  men  who 
"^h  to  obtain  merely  a  thorough  English  education,  aaother  course- 
«f  study  is  prescribed  for  those  who  prefer  it.  Those  completing 
this  course*  or  its  equivalent,  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  and  English  Literature. 

The  ladies'  course  is  particularly  adapted  to  those  for  whom  it  ]» 
designed;  and  is  at  l^ast  fully  equal  to  that  pursued  in  any  female 
college  in  the  country.  Upon  those  who  complete  it,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, the  ordinary  diploma  will  be  conferred. 

It  is  highly  desirable  in  all  the  departments  to  pursue  in  the  regn^- 
lar  order,  as  laid  down,  the  various  studies.  But  where  this  is  im> 
practicable,  as  in  many  oases  it  will  be,  other  arrangements  will  be- 
made.  In  some  branches  of  study  it  is  found  necessary  to  organiae 
classes  every  term. 

^e  method  of  instruction  in  the  common  and  higher  English 
branches,  has  constant  reference  to  the  wants  of  those  who  design  t» 
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teach  more  or  less;  and  dvring  the  first  half  of  the  fall  term,  a 
of  lectures  oa  the  instruction  and  management  of  common  acbool^ 
is  delivered  by  one  or  more  of  the  Faculty,  to  such  of  the  stndeala 
as  may  choose  to  attend.  In  both  winter  and  summer  the  demaoff 
for  teachers  in  the  vicinity  is  greater  than  the  supply. 

LIBSARr,  APPARATUS,  AG. 

The  college,  though  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  furnished  with  a  Talnabfe 
iihrary  of  1,700  volumes,  and  a  philosophical  apparatus,  superior  to 
any  other  at  present  in  the  State;  consisting  in  part  of  an  eleatrical 
machine,  with  a  three  feet  plate  and  its  accompaniments,  a  powerfiil 
ma^eto-electrical  machine,  galvanic  batteries,  air  pump,  orreir*  td- 
lunum,  magic  lantern,  with  astronomical  slides,  microscope,  giolMi» 
dbc,  <Scc.  Also  a  chemical  apparatus  sufficient  for  most  of  ihe  ex- 
periments in  that  study. 

The  reading  room  connected  with  the  Institute  is  furnished  wiik 
about  thirty  diflPerent  periodicals,  carefully  selected,  repreaentiiig  llie 
different  partiee,  sects  and  sections  of  the  country. 

MANUAL  LABOR. 

Manual  labor  has  been  furnished  more  or  less  to  all  the  atadenti 
who  have  desired  it,  and  it  is  designed,  as  soon  as  pracdcabley  to 
make  arrangements  for  furnishing  regular  labor,  thai  shall  al  tbs 
same  time  bie  healthful  and  profitable  to  all  who  may  wish  to  spend 
a  few  hours  a  day  in  this  way. 

XZAHTITATIONS,  AC. 

There  is  a  public  examination  of  the  several  classes  at  the  cloae 
«f  each  term,  conducted  in  the  presence  and  under  the  diieotna  of 
examining  committee,  invited  to  attend^for  that  purpose. 


OLINTON   IRSTITUn. 

This  institution  was  incorporated  in  1851.     The  trusteea  rapoitod 

Thai  they  have  purchased  a  property  in  Mt.  Clemens,  and  littod 
vp  a  building  for  educational  purposes,  estimated  to  be  worth  from 
one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  aollars. 

The  institute  has  been  in  successful  operation  since  the  second 
Monday  of  tieptember  last,  under  the  superintendence  of  Nathaniel 
Colver^  Jr.,  A.  B.,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  late  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth College.  N.  H.,  as  principal;  Miss  Harriet  P.  Murdoek,  late  a 
^aduate  of  Jacksonville  Semmarjr,  111.,  as  preceptress,  and  Miss 
Catherine  Traver,  teacher  in  the  primary  department 

Number  of  pupils  hst  fall  term,  seventy-five. 

Number  of  pupils  (present)  winter  quarter,  seventy. 

Salaries  established  as  follc^'^:  for  the  principal,  t500  per  annum; 
for  the  preceptress,  $250  per  annum;  for  the  teacher,  $160  per  an- 
num.    Total,  $900  per  annum. 

There  sre  six  rooms  in  the  building,  the  lai^gest  of  which  is  S8 
ftet  by  42  and  the  smallest  12  by  12;  the  main  room  is  14  feet  high, 
well  warmed  and  ventilated,  and  furnished  with  desks  and  chairs  af- 
ter a  model  from  Barnard's  School  Architecture. 
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We  have,  as  the  property  of  the  Institute,  a  piano  for  iustraction 
I.  music,  a  small  library,  apparatus  <fec. 

They  would  deem  it  very  desirable  to  obtain  a  small  csbinet  of 
lineralogical,  geological,  zoological  and  botanical  specimens  from 
le  collections  of  the  late  Dr.  Houghton,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  suits 
f  which  are  now  in  the  dormitories  of  the  University  buildings  at 
Lnn  Arbor,  entirely  out  of  use,  and  fast  going  to  destruction. 


OLIVET  INSTITUTE. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  Olivet  Institute  report  that  the  institutioA 
s  still  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  number  of  students  in  attend- 
lAce  during  the 

Spring  term, SO 

Fall        •'     90 

Winter    "     95 

*  A  

Whole  number,  by  terms, 219 

Of  this  number,  nearly  fifty  have  beem  engaged  in  the  btXsiness  of 
teaching  during  a  part  of  the  year. 

Five  instructors  have  been  employed  regularly  during  most  of  the 
year,  and  three  assistants  during  a  part  of  the  time. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  is  designed  to  prepare  those  who 
shall  complete  it,  to  become  eminent  teachers,  or  those  who  may 
wish  can  pursue  a  course  that  shall  fit  them  to  enter  the  university, 
or  any  college  they  may  choose,  two  years  in  advance. 

Instruction  has  been  given  in  the  ancient  classics,  the  mathematics, 
the  natural,  intellectual  and  moral  sciences. 

The  teachers'  class  was  formed,  as  usual,  in  the  fall  term  of  the 
achool,  and  continued  seven  weeks,  during  which  time  a  thorough 
review  of  the  studies  taught  in  common  schools  was  completed;  and 
in  addition  to  this,  a  course  of  lectures  was  delivered  before  the  class 
upon  subjects  connected  with  teaching. 

The  trustees  are  in  possession  of  about  100  acres  of  land,  a  build- 
mg  two  stones  in  highth,  valued  at  t300.  This  building  is  used  for 
a  chapel,  recitation  room,  reading  room,  <fec.  Another  three  story 
edifice  is  completed,  which  furnishes  four  recitation  rooms,  a  library 
and  apparatus  room,  and  accommodates  about  forty  students.  The 
cost  of  the  building  is  not  far  from  $3,000.  Additions  have  been 
made  to  the  apparatus  of  the  institution,  so  that  it  now  possesses  an 
air  pump,  with  its  acAmpanying  fixtures,  worth  (HI 00;  an  electrical 
machine,  worth  $100,  and  globes,  with  other  apparatus,  to  the  value 
of  another  hundred. 

.  The  library  of  the  institute  has  been  increased  to  more  than  1,000 
Tolumes. 

The  trustees  feel  determined  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  place  this 
institution  upon  a  )jermanent  basis;  and  with  the  aid  of  friends  and 
patrons,  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  coBfideace  and  patronage  of  tlia 
public  generally. 
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Thtt8  far  the  success  of  the  work  has  more  than  equalled  the  hig^ 
est  anticipatioas  of  its  warmest  friends.  Should  this  success  ooatai- 
ue,  we  confidently  hope  that  this  Institute  may  yet  become  a  great 
blessing  to  this  our  rapidly  growing  State. 

TOUHO  LADDBB*  SBMIHART  AT  MONROK. 

The  trosteea  of  this  institutioa  made  their  first  report 

The  institution  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  young  ladiea  oa 
the  Idth  of  December  last,  with  four  teachers  and  fifty-two  pi^iQa^ 
since  which  time  it  has  been  on  the  steady  increase,  until  over  120 
young  ladies  have  enjoyed  its  advantages. 

The  instructors  are  at  present  as  follows: 

Rer.  £.  J.  Boyd,  A.  11,  principal,  and  instructor  in  ancient  lea- 
kages, mental  and  moral  science;  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Boyd,  principal  end 
mstructress  in  history;  Miss  J.  £.  Babbitt,  instructress  in  mathemal- 
ics;  Miss  J.  C.  Tachsberry,  instructress  in  instrumental  music  and 
drawing;  Miss  Kste  Bennett,  instructress  in  vocal  music;  Miss  E.  J. 
Walsh,  instructress  in  French;  Miss  Helen  Smith,  assistant  iostmet* 
ress  in  English  brsnches. 

During  the  past  autumn,  the  trustees  have  erected,  in  additioa  to 
their  previous  buildings,  a  fine  three  story  brick  building,  36  by  60, 
designed  for  school  and  lodging  rooms,  with  a  basement  story  for 
dining  rooms,  d^c;  and  when  finished,  with  its  observatory,  and  pi- 
azza extending  the  entire  length,  this  centre  building,  in  coonectiOB 
with  the  others,  will  be  truly  an  ornament  to  the  city.  The  eDiife 
cost  of  the  buildings  and  furniture  will  amount  to  more  than  ^,00a 

The  pupils  have  pursued  the  following  studies,  viz:  In  Latin,  12; 
French,  9;  instrumental  music,  17;  drawmg,  34;  vocal  music,  entire 
school;  algebra,  68;  geometry,  9;  chemistry,  15;  natural  philosophy^ 
25;  moral  science,  4;  physiology  and  anatomy,  34;  arithmetic,  133; 
astronomy,  20;  geology,  9;  grammar,  94. 

It  is  fumbhed  with  maps,  globes,  and  philosophical  apparatus  to 
some  extent     It  is  intended  to  make  it  a  seminary  for  young  ladies 

aual  to  any  in  the  countrr,  where  all  the  solid  as  well  as  omamea- 
.  branches  of  a  finished  female  education  are  pursued. 

MISSXS  CLARK'S  SCHOOL,  AT  AITH  AKBOK. 

The  number  of  students  in  this  institution  was  eighty-two.  Tiw 
following  is  a  sketch  of  its  history,  progress  and  design: 

At  the  request  of  some  of  the  most  respecBble  citizens,  and  aa 
intimation  that  Ann  Arbor  demanded  and  could  support  an  institutiaa 
where  young  Ladies  could  receive  a  thorough  and  polite  educatioQ, 
this  school  was  commenced  November  18th,  1839.  Up  to  the  pre> 
sent  time,  it  numbers  433  different  pupils,  of  whom  94  have  becooie 
teachers,  principally  m  our  common  schools.  Average  attendance 
during  the  year,  80.  The  scholastic  year  embraces  two  terms,  of 
two  quarters  esch— -eleven  weeks  in  a  quarter.     Public  ezaminatioBS 
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ooour  aniformly  at  the  cloie  of  each  term,  this  being  now  the  2l8t 
examination. 

Every  member  of  a  class  is  c/xpected  to  be  present  at  the  exami- 
nation of  that  class,  unless  excused  bj  the  principal,  or  on  account 
of  sickness,  or  other  very  sufficient  cause. 

There  have  been  twenty  nine  graduates.  None  receive  the  cer- 
tificate accorded  to  graduates  but  such  as  have  passed  a  critical  ex- 
amination in  the  several  branches  of  a  solid  English  education,  and 
who  have  been  members  of  the  school  at  least  one  year.  This  may 
be  thonght  a  brief  trial,  but  testimonials  are  never  promiscuously 
given,  and  always  specifying  for  what  received.  It  is  also  to  be  ta- 
ken into  consideration  that  the  circumstances  heretofore  of  most  of 
our  citizens,  have  precluded  their  children  from  a  long  continuance  at 
ichool,  and  especially  that  not  a  few  of  our  senior  class  are  of  those 
dependent  upon  their  own  exertions  for  an  education,  and  who  come 
to  us  with  much  maturity  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  years — those  who, 
if  they  have  been  debarred  from  the  usual  instruction,  have  ever  been 
^mkerM  and  close  observers  of  Nature.  Such  are  persevering  stu- 
dents— acquit  themselves  well,  leaving  us  with  views  enlarged  br 
converse  with  science,  and  with  that  disposition  for  acquiring  knowl- 
edge, which,  when  well  disciplined,  carries  forward  its  own  mental 
improvement 

Though  the  intellect  be  peculiarly  our  charge,  mere  intellectual 
advancement  would  be  far  from  desirable,  and  productive  only  of  an 
iU-balanced  mind;  therefore,  it  is  our  endeavor  closely  to  watch  the 
fiMral  culture  of  our  pupils.  With  no  sectarian  feehn^f,  but  with  a 
deep  sense  of  religious  responsibility,  we  would  seek  to  j;;ive  that 
tone  to  character  which  renders  it  practicably  fitted  for  every  station 
— ^yielding  to  duty,  but  firm  to  principle. 

The  intelligence  of  the  present  age  expects  the  sound  mind  only 
in  Ae  sound  body.  Attention  to  health  is  a  sacred  duty.  By  every 
suitable  means  we  would  aim  to  secure  it — ^inculcating  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  physical  laws — early  rising  and  retiring — frequent  out- 
door exercise — equanimity,  but  cheerfulness  of  temper. 

Twice  in  each  week,  in  the  season  for  walks,  the  School,  accompa- 
nied by  a  teacher,  make  excursions  into  the  neighboring  country,  in 
porsuit  of  mmerals  and  flowers,  for  which  there  is  no  better  field 
than  Ann  Arbor.  In  our  State  Geological  Report,  1840,  it  is  said 
that  "the  hilly  region  of  Ann  Arbor  affords  a  fine  locality  for  procu- 
nng  every  variety  of  granites,  quartz  and  hornblende,  found  in  the 
State;''  to  which  we  may  add,  also,  fossil  remiuns  of  numerous  spe- 
^es  of  crustaceans.^  Td  the  stranger,  the  wild  flowers  of  Michigan 
are  ever  a  subject  of  admiration  for  their  lovliness  and  beauty, 
^ese,  in  Uieir  luxuriance,  deck  our  pleasant  environs,  and  the  Bo- 
tanicid^  Class  being  always  required  to  collect  specimens,  we  have 
Wbariums  of  much  value — ^individuals  having  often  preserved  ser- 
tral  hundred  specimens  in  a  season. 

The  extensive  library  and  cabinet  of  the  University  can  be  visited 
when  it  is  desirable.  Our  own  library,  too,  numbers  1,068  volumes, 
to  which  additions  are  constantly  being  made;  we  have  also  a  good 
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cabinet  for  the  study  of  natural  histary;  and  the  philoaopbieal  ftpp^ 
ratus  comprises  electrical  machine.  glVbes,  optical  instruments,  ^&c. 

fiituited  in  a  pleasant  and  commodious  building,  in  a  healthy  and 
convenient  part  of  the  town,  no  efforts  or  expense  in  our  power  bavv 
ever  been  Kpared  to  make  this  institution  an  agreesble  and  profitable 
residence  to  those  entrusted  to  our  care  The  young  ladies  under 
our  particular  supervision,  are  considered  as  constituting  a  family, 
looking  to  us  as  elder  dsters,  from  whom  is  expected  the  Kindest  re- 
gard and  upon  whose  example  and  teachings,  may,  perhaps,  rest 
their  immortal  hopes. 

Thoui^h  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  our  rulea — ^to  pre- 
Ttnt  erroneous  impressions,  we  would  say,  that  the  bo^&rders  are  not 
allowed  to  attend  public  balls,  or  without  permission  accept  invita- 
tions to  walk,  ride  or  visit;  and  unless  from  family  friends,  to  recetTe 
calls,  except  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings,  and  then  with  tbe 
principal  or  vice  prinaipal.  On  Wednesday  or  Saturday  aftemoone 
they  attend  to  their  shopping,  returning  calls,  &e.,  and  on  no  other 
days,  as  it  is  net  our  desire  to  promote  an  undue  love  of  society,  un- 
fitting alike  for  present  duties  nnd  future  usefulness;  but  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  courtesies  of  life — those  observances  resultant  from 
the  law  of  kindness  and  sound  conventional  rule. 

Regular  attendance  at  some  place  of  worship  is  required;  and  as 
aeats  are  provided  in  the  different  churches,  it  is  requested  that  pa- 
rents and  guardians  would  designate  their  own  preference. 

As  there  are  always  some  scholars  from  abroad,  not  resident  with 
us,  we  would  earnestly  request '  the  parents  of  such,  to  leave  them 
under  other  than  than  their  own  control,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  induce 
habits  of  study  in  the  school -room,  when  the  hours  ojut  of  it,  whidi 
ahould  have  been  devoted  to  preparation  for  recitation,  are  passed  in 
a  manner  destructive  to  that  systematic  and  orderly  arrangement  of 
time,  so  important  to  be  acquired  by  the  young.      •      •       •       • 

The  catechetical  mode  of  teaching  we  entirely  discard.  '  An  an- 
alysis of  the  lessons  is  required  in  several  classes,  and  in  ill  the 
pupil  is  encouraged  to  think  independently,  and  any  errors  corrected 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  by  familiar  lectures. 

Recitations  "in  the  woras  of  the  book"  are  not  allowed,  that  be- 
ing conhidered  the  work  of  mere  memory,  and  not  an  exercise  of  the 
understanding. 

6T.  mark's  OOLLBGS,  AT  GRAND  RAPIDS. 

This  institution  had  but  recently  been  organised,  but  had  already 

in  attendance  160  students.    It  had  adopted,  as  far  as  posnble^  th^ 

teit  books  recommended  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Inatme- 

tion.    The  trustees  say : 

The  prospect  of  an  increase  of  students  is  encouraging.  Owing 
to  the  very  recent  establishment  of  the  institution,  a  &11  body  of 
prof^Bsors  had  not  been  secured;  additions  will  be  made  as  soon  aa 
practicable. 
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The  foregoing  dketohes  derelop^  an  raorenriDg  field  of  naefalneie,  in 
this  class  of  institutions,  and  also  the  fact,  that  an  increasing  in- 
terest is  felt  among  the  people^  to  extend  to  them  a  larger  share  of 
patronage.  Although  reports  were  not  received  as  the  law  reqaiied, 
firom  all  that  had  been  incorporated,  jet  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  ser- 
enJ  of  (hem,  departments  hare  been  organised  for  the  preparatiois 
smd  instruction  of  young  men  and  ladies,  as  teachers  of  die  primary 
Bcliools,  and  others  have  been  fitted  for  the  University. 

They  reoeive  no  pecuniary  support  from  the  State,  and  are  tho 

result  of  the  enterprise  of  individuals  and  communities  in  the  sevend 

portions  of  the  State,  where  they  are  located.    The  Legislature  has 

gnuated  acts  of  incorporation*  and  bestowed  upon  several,  the  power 

of  conferring  degrees.    It  is  in  the  natural  course  and  order  of  things^ 

that  these  institutions  will  continue  Co  grow  up  and  increase  in  nun^ 

ber  and  in  influenoe.    They  are  not  deemed  in  any  wise,  as  instit** 

tioDS  antagonistical  to  the  system  established  by  the  State,  nor  do  they 

desire  to  become  so.     On  the  other  hand,  they  are  most  important 

and  praise-worthy  auxiliaries  to  the  great  cause  of  education.    They 

form  a  part  of  our  system  of  publio  msTRucriOK,  though  receiving 

no  aid  from  the  funds  of  the  State.     Their  progress  and  prosperity 

is  none  the  less  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to  the  friends  of  education, 

and  should  be  of  watchful  and  fostering  care  on  the  part  of  every 

officer  whose  fortune  it  may  be  to  be  placed  by  the  people  at  the 

head  oC  the  systenL 

JRXE  SCHOOLS  OF  DXTROIT  OTrr. 

The  board  of  education  reported  nineteen  schools  in  operation, 
and  one  indored  school.  The  highest  quarterly  returns  of  scholars 
daring  the  past  year  was  2,S34,  being  an  increase  of  201  over  the 
highest  quarterly  return  of  1848,  and  being  an  average  of  ISt 
scholars  for  each  school  It  was  estimated  that  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  4,000  scholars  had  attended  the  schools,  being  more  than  two* 
thirds  of  the  shildren  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen.  The 
total  expenditures,  including  permanent  improvements  was  tO,#ld.71. 
The  total  receipts,  •9,014.34. 

THE  PRIMART  SCHOOLS. 

The  SupaaiiniBNDBNT  reported,  in  relation  to  primary  schools,  thai 
the  success  of  the  system  adopted  in  Michigan,  had  met,  and  in- 
deed exceeded^  the  most  sanguine  expectations.    The  changes  which 
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from  time  to  time  had  been  engmfted  «poa  ii»  as  its  detNte  trace 
developed  by  trial  and  ezperieiice,  had,  as  a  general  rale  operated 
aaceessfallj,  and  tended  to  give  greater  perfection  to  the  system  h 
all  ite  departments.  To  render  ii,  if  possible,  still  more  perfect^  tti 
to  give  it  fall  adaptatioa  to  the  sitaation  and  wmiU  of  our  peopk^ii 
Ihe  chief  duty  of  this  department  With  this  view,  in  accoraaDoe 
with  suggestions  heretofore  made,  the  Legislature  of  last  winter  en- 
mfted  radical  alterations  in  the  system  c?  repotting  to  this  oiee. 
In  almost  all  other  respects,  with  oompar«tively  few  exoeptaou,  tk 
school  law  was  operating  sadsfactorily  and  successfully,  fiatin  tUi 
respect  there  appeared  to  be  a  necessity  for  amendment  Prerion 
to  the  present  year,  directors  of  districts  made  Iheir  rsports  to  the 
board  of  school  inspectors — the  inspectors  to  the  clerks  of  the  Mf* 
eral  counties;  each  of  whom  prepared  abstracts,  which  latter  wen 
forwarded  to  this  office.  The  reason  for  the  chsnge  was  fouoded 
upon  facts,  ascertained  br  an  inspectton  of  the  reports  of  scbodit* 
apectors,  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  clerks,  that  an  errooeoos  and  as- 
just  distribution  of  the  public  moneys  was  annually  taking  j^lM 
from  the  wrongful  sction  of  fractional  districts  in  mskinff  tbeirre* 
foria  To  correct  the  evil,  it  was  deemed  essential  that  ue  wf^ 
•f  the  inspectors  should  come  under  the  direct  and  personal  ipspee- 
fion  of  the  Superintendent  The  useful  results  anticipated  in  this 
respect  have  noi  been  folly  attmned,  ss  yet,  for  two  reasons:  inAt 
because  the  school  officers  in  all  sections  have  not  fally  deseribed 
the  fractional  districts;  and  secoudlj^,  because  sufficient  time  hsiB0| 
yet  been  afforded  since  their  reception,  to  make  a  complete  and  fvU 
examinatbn. 

The  result,  however,  cannot  foil  to  be  accomplished  in  the  artdi 
fugigjested,  when  accurate  and  full  descriptions  of  these  districts  sre 
obtained. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  reports  of  inspectors,  which  for  Ae 
first  time  have  come  into  this  office  since  November  last,  has  ledti 
the  conclusion  that,  for  other  important  reasons,  the  chan^  willie- 
sult  in  benefit  The  inficcurate  and  loose  manner  in  which  the  le- 
ports  of  directors,  especially,  have  been  hitherto  made,  has  bees  Ae 
esuse  of  much  complaint,  both  on  the  part  of  school  inwpoclon  ui 
ismser  incumbents  of  this  office.  In  turn,  the  rsporta  oi  insportew 
bave  been  imperfect,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  reporti  ef 
county  clerks  defective.  For  this  reason  no  certainty  or  accsrtef 
bas  been  or  could  be  arrived  at,  and  no  data  of  a  perfeetly  reMk 
ehsracter,  upon  which  to  base  conclosions  in  relatioa  to  the  open- 
tioQ  of  the  system,  or  upon  which  practical  calculations  could  te 
made.  In  addition  to  this,  an  inspection  of  the  manner  in  which 
Ae  bUmk  forms  are  filled  up  by  the  proper  officers,  lead^  to  the  de* 
tection  and  correction  of  errori  and  to  the  perfection  of  the  forms  ^ 
this  office.  It  is  readily  perceived  that  while  this  office  was  foroished 
with  nothing  but  the  abstract  of  the  county  clerks,  no  inspectioa  of 
Ihe  manner  in  which  local  officers  made  np^  their  renorts  could  he 
bad,  without  an  exsminalion  of  the  leports  m  ti^e  vanou  offioee  el 
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ike  «l«rk8,  or  th^  iraMmiition  bj  them  of  copies,  which  could  noi 
be  practicable,  or  acoompUabed  without  great  lost  of  time  to  the 
office  or  great  labor  to  the  olerka,  and  ezpeose  to  the  people.  To 
giro  perfection  to  the  aysteoi  now  adopted,  it  seems  to  be  only  nee- 
ewary  to  revise  thorough! j,  and  tmplify  the  blank  forms. 

With  the  improvements  that  have  been  indicated,  the  school  law 
as  the  main,  will,  it  is  thought,  continue  to  operate  successfully,  with* 
e«t  material  amendment.  While  complaint  is  made  by  some,  ia 
reladon  to  the  operation  of  certain  minor  provisions  and  details,  there 
is  no  |>art  of  the  law  which  seems  to  meet  with  any  seneral  dissp- 
probation.  The  law  authoriaiog  the  votinj^  of  a  rax  of  (1  per  scholar, 
m  many  respects  woiira  unequally;  but  it  is  not  believed  to  be  so 
objectionable  as  to  require  repeal  at  the  present  time.  The  variety 
of  constructtons  which  are  frequently  given  to  sections  of  the 
eebool  law,  and  the  constant  demand  upon  the  office  for  its  opioionst 
wiU  he  materially  relieved  by  their  publication.  And  as  the  demand 
lor  copies  of  the  school  laws  with  notes  and  forms,  is  becoming  imi- 
perative,  and  the  school  laws  having  been  materially  amended  during 
the  last  year,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importsnce  that  a  new  editioe 
•beuld  be  printed  as  soon  a&r  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  as 
practicable. 

The  object  of  this  delay  would  be  to  include  such  alterations  as 
tbe  Legislature  may  see  fit  to  make  at  the  present  session,  or  which 
Hie  people  shall  demand  at  their  hands.  Fortunately,  the  adoption 
of  toe  provisions  of  the  new  constitution,  "  that  the  Legislature  shsU* 
within  five  years,  provide  for  and  establish  a  system  of  primary 
ackools,  whereby  a  school  shall  be  kept  without  charge  for  tuition^ 
at  ieast  three  months  in  each  year,  in  every  school  district,"  will  not 
lequire  any  general  revision  of  the  present  school  law.  The  princi- 
ple of  free  schools  has  been  adoptea  by  the  voice  of  a  large  maior- 
ity  of  the  people  of  Michigan,  affording  renewed  evidence  of  their 
liberal  and  enlightened  views^  and  their  willingness  under  any  cir- 
oomstances  to  contribute  in  the  freebt  manner,  to  the  education  of  all 
Ae  youth  of  our  State.  This  principle,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  is  i^ 
filled  in  the  constitution  to  our  own  system,  requires  no  argument 
The  trouble  elsewhere,  has  been  in  getting  at  the  detail  oi  a  law 
which  will  operate  equally  upon  all  the  citizens  of  the  State.  The 
leports  required  by  the  law,  which  are  essential  to  base  our  estknatea 
uipon,  the  provision  especially  which  relates  to  the  annual  levy  of 
one  mill  upon  the  assessors'  valuation,  for  the  increase  of  libiaries 
end  the  support  of  schools^  are  not  sufficiently  reliable  and  certaie 
to  ascertain  correctly  the  total  cost  of  tuition  in  our  schools. 

As  suggested  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education,  to 
4ie  House  of  Representatives  of  last  winteri  the  mill  tax  fertile  year 
preceding,  should  have  produced  the  sum  of  $29,908  76,  while  the 
returns  show  an  aggregate  of  1 17,530  12.  The  tax  of  one  dollar 
per  scholar,  which  is  believed  to  be  very  generally  voted,  is  not  re- 
temed  by  many  distrids.  For  this  reason,  we  can  but  approximate 
te  what  IS  the  actusl  cost  of  tuition.    The  amount  of  miU  tax  re* 


Crted  this  year  is  bat  a  trifle  over  the  aaMMut  imported  lam  ^ 
log  $11,957  80.  The  nearest  eatiiDate  that  can  be  aude  aadw 
an  cirennittaiices,  will  noi  vary  the  total  ooat  of  taiuoo  veiy  far  firaan 
Ihe  amoant  estimated  by  the  House  oommittee  last  year,  tis:  S80»- 
000.  The  true  amoont  doubtless  exceeds  thb  aaai.  Bat  no  diffioalfey 
seed  arise  from  this  cause  at  ibe  present  time.  The  moat  desirable 
and  practicable  method  of  adapting  the  law  to  the  proTisioiia  of  the 
new  oottslitutioo  is  by  a  simple  iocresse  of  the  mill  tax.  Thk  tax 
might  be  incrpased  to  two  mills  during  the  present  session,  and  thus 
dvrittg  the  first  two  years  we  shoald  approximate  gradually  towards 
the  complete  sad  full  requirement  of  the  constitation  for  free  acbook 
The  transition  from  the  present  system  would  be  accompanied  with 
no  confusion,  while  with  more  reliable  data  acenmulatcd  brreaAer^ 
there  would  eventually  be  no  difficulty  in  striving  at  the  aotosl 
amoimt  required  to  support  the  schools  free  for  tuition  for  three 
asmiths  in  each  year.  It  is  respectfully  suggested,  therefore,  if  it  is 
deemed  advisable  to  legislate  in  relation  to  Uie  subject,  duriag  this 
session,  that  the  one  mill  tax  now  required  by  law  be  increaaad  Is 
two  mills. 

If  we  secure  this,  it  will  be  an  sdvsnoe  saAsly  msde  townrda  the 
system  contemplsted  by  the  conslilution.  It  is  agreed  by  all,  thai 
in  legislating  upon  the  subject,  caution  and  safety  in  our  action  is 
fiir  more  desirable  than  a  mere  advancement  without  s  full  nnder* 
Stsnding  of  the  probable  effects  of  a  change  in  the  system,  upon  sU 
the  interests  with  which  it  is  connected.  When  this  is  secured  and  the 
law,  as  changed,  is  in  successful  operation,  the  only  remaining  evil 
of  which  complaint  may  be  justly  made,  and  which  arises  in*pait 
from  the  great  and  wide  spread  irreguLoriiy  in  attendance  upon  ow 
primary  schools,  should  be  remedied  by  a  change  in  the  basis  of  ap* 
portionment.  An  alteration  in  this  respect,  would  be  of  great  and 
immediate  benefit  to  all  our  schools  and  to  the  system  itself.  It » 
therefore  suggested,  as  the  result  of  investigation  and  much  reflec* 
iion,  that  the  apportionment  of  public  moneys  shell  ereniualfy  b§  itrni 

rthe  uctual  ifUendance  of  seholart.    This  will  render  it  necessary 
teachers  should  make  returns  relative  to  the  subject  in 
proper  way,  and  through  some  proper  channel. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  those  who  have  reflected  upon  the  aabj^ 
that  a  distribution  based  upon  the  number  of  children  reMinffm  the 
district  merely,  cannot  be  sustained  by  any  particular  or  sound  rea- 
son. The  principle  of  apportioning  upon  the  number  and  according 
to  the  RciUHJ  attendance,  is  evidently  more  just  in  itself,  and  the  olh 
ject  to  be  secured  by  it  apparent. 

The  number  of  children  to  whom  the  public  money  is  now  appor- 
tioned upon  the  banis  of  a  mere  residence  in  districts  where  sehaoli 
hsvebeen  taught  for  three  months,  is  135,234.  The  number  aetu^ 
ally  in  attendsnoe  upon  all  the  schools  is  less  than  this  by  21,756. 
A  portion,  doubtless,  attend  private  and  select  schools.  One  efllect  af 
the  change  suggested  would  be,  to  induce  the  attendance  of  these  at 
the  primary  schools.     It  is  an  important  object  of  accomplishment 
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tkfll  die  large  number  of  ohildren  in  oar  State,  who  are  nol  aUending 
school,  aod  who  are  growing  up  wUboat  the  advantagee  wbieh  edu* 
eation  affords,  and  who  must  eventoallj,  if  ihey  oontinae  (o  grow  up 
ia  ignoraneev  add  to  the  common  stock  of  vice  and  crime,  and  become 
a  burden  to  the  public,  should  be  in  some  manner  broiurhi  witbia 
the  refining  and  moralising  influences  of  early  education,  ao  greater 
Blunalus  could  be  given  among  the  masses  of  the  people  of  the  State 
to  accomplish  this  purpose,  than  to  make  the  apportionment  in  the 
manner  suggested.  Bach  a  system  would  give  a  new  impulse  to 
effort,  by  securine  a  general  and  regular  attendance;  and  no  objeet 
eottid  be  better  adapted  to  secure  the  highest  and  most  desirable  re^ 
anlts  in  our  system  of  pnblio  instruction. 

The  suggestions  thus  advanced,  constitute  all  of  the  most  impor* 
Cant  which  are  thought  proper,  under  the  law  requiring  a  report  from 
this  office,  to  present  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  be- 
Keyed,  however,  that  teachers'  institutes  are  the  means  of  doing 
much  food,  and  of  eliciung  much  interest  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of 
education. 

Without  some  aid  on  the  part  of  the  State  they  cannot  be  made 
as  efficient  as  might  be  desirable.  With  some  legislative  aid  they 
would,  beyond  question,  be  the  uieans  of  advancing  greatly  the  in- 
terests of  education.  The  direction  of  these  institutes  might  be 
properly  submitted  to  the  chsrge  of  the  principal  of  the  State  nor- 
mal school.  The  board  of  education,  if  the  means  at  their  disposal 
will  permit,  have  in  view  the  early  appointment  of  this  officer,  who 
might  well  be  employed  in  holding  a  series  of  institutes  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  (he  people,  and  ez- 
eiting  public  interest  in  the  normal  school,  which  is  calculated  to  be 
in  reaoiness  for  pupils  by  the  first  of  March,  1852. 

STATISTICAL. 

The  whole  number  of  districts  reported,  during  the  last  year,  is 
3,097,  being  an  increase  of  37  over  last  year.  The  whole  number 
firom  which  reports  have  been  received,  is  2,525. 

The  number  «f  children  reported  in  each  township  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  reaidinff  in  districts  where  a  school 
has  been  taught  by  a  qualified  teacher  for  three  months,  is  132,234^ 
beinff  an  increase  over  the  number  reported  last  year  of  7,016.- 

The  whole  number  that  have  attended  in  all  the  schools  is  110,- 
478,  being  an  increase  in  attendance  over  last  year  of  7,607  schol- 
ars. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  qualified  male  teach- 
ers, and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  female  teachers. 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers, M75 

"  *'        female      •' 2,612 

The  amount  of  money  reported  as  received  from  township  trea: 
surera  and  apportioned  by  township  clerks,  is  $1,628  70.  'ihe. 
amount  of  money  raised  by  tax  in  all  the  townships  during  the  last 
school  year,  was  tdl,392  44,  being  an  increase  of  $7|687  45  over 
last  year. 
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The  amoant  paid  an  rate  bUb  for  leaeliers'  wages,  t9S,318  7ft, 
beini;  ao  increaae  of  #2,600  87  orer  the  praeediag  year. 

There  has  been  expended  for  the  porpoee  of  porohaaing,  )eatiiig» 
repairing  and  bntiding  school  houses,  $46,797  00,  which  ia  leaa  tfaaa 
the  sam  reported  last  year. 

The  smoont  of  mill  tax  assessed  by  snperrisoTs*  as  reported, 
amoonto  to  817.957  SO,  aboat  the  same  as  last  year,  and  the  retnraa 
cTidently  imperfect. 

The  number  of  children  attending  private  schools  is  yearij  dinin- 
ishing,  bat  slowly.  They  amount,  according  to  the  last  retama,  ts 
4,066  scholars. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  township  libraries  hare  increased 
OTsr  last  year,  16,946  Tolumes,  the  whole  number  reported  being 
84,823. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of  scholars  and  the  amount 
apportioned  for  the  last  six  years,  from  the  income  of  the  priauiy 

school  fund: 

Ymtb.  ticlioUn.  Ami apiwr tioncd.  ilni'ipn  TiiAriii 

1846. 97,006 $22,118  00 28  centa. 

1847 97,268 27,925  72 81     '• 

1848 108,130 32,605  20 30 

1849 118,272 89,087  67 33 

1850 126,866 42,794  44 84 

1851 132,234 44,458  56 34     " 

In  concluding  the  report  for  the  year,  it  was  observed  that: 

It  is  conudered  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  publish  in  full,  all 
the  decisions  which  have  been  made,  under  the  operation  of  oar 
school  laws,  affording  as  they  will  to  the  various  ofiScers,  greater  &• 
cility  in  the  proper  discharge  of  their  respective  duties.  As  the 
annusl  report  from  this  office  does  not  go  by  Isw  to  the  school  offi- 
cers, sucn  decisions  may,  with  greater  usefulness,  be  embraced  ia 
tile  pamphlet  ediUon  of  the  school  laws,  which  it  is  necessary  to  re- 

Subfish  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  people.  As  this  cannot  be 
one  until  the  present  Legislature  shall  have  determined  whst  amead- 
ments,  if  any,  they  will  incorporate  in  it,  or  what  additions  will  be 
required  to  we  present  law,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  next 
annual  report  from  this  office  be  included  in  the  pamphlet  edition  of 
the  laws,  and  be  distributed  to  the  districts  at  as  early  a  period  as 
practicable.  Although  this  will  rfelay  the  re-pubheattou  of  the 
school  laws,  it  will  nevertheless  afford  the  best  facility  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  valuable  statistical  and  other  information,  now  greatly  rs- 
quired  by  all  who  are  connected  with  our  system  of  (Primary  scbod 
education.  In  such  document,  for  the  better  information  of  the 
pubUs,  both  at  home  and  elsewhere,  should  also  be  included  the  laws 
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md  roles  relating  to  the  Uniyersity,  with  more  fall  iDformitioQ  con* 
nected  with  all  our  institutions  of  learning,  both  academical  and 
primary.  In  this  way  information  will  become  general  among  our 
own  citizens,  and  the  people  of  other  States  will  acquire  that  knowl- 
edge of  our  system  of  pubuc  meTBUoriON,  which  will  enable  them 
to  appreciate  its  advantages,  and  realise  the  extent  of  educational 
achievement  which  the  people  of  Michigan  are  destined  to  attain. 

LBOISLATIOK. 

An  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  election  of  Regents,  approved 
^arcb  10,  1S51.  Also,  an  act  approved  March  28,  providing  that 
all  former  purchasers  of  University  and  school  lands,  who  had  an- 
nually paid  their  interest,  but  failed  to  pay  26  per  cent,  on  the  prin- 
cipal, might  at  any  time  prior  to  the  first  day  of  March,  1652,  par 
to  the  State  Treasurer  an  amount  which,  together  with  the  sums  al- 
ready paid,  will  make  25  per  cent,  of  the  original  purchase. 

By  act  No.  74,  an  amendment  was  incorporated  into  section  74  of 
the  school  law.  (see  school  law.)  An  act  was  passed  prescribing 
the  duties  of  the  Superintendent,  and  repealing  chapter  50  of  the 
revised  statutes  of  1846;  also  an  act  to  provide  for  the  election  of 
Be^nt  in  the  upper  peninsula.  The  one  mill  tax  was  raised  to  two 
mills.  An  act  wa»  also  passed  to  provide  for  the  government  of  the 
University,  and  chapter  57  of  the  revised  statutes  of  1 846  repealed. 
An  act  relating  to  the  State  library,  was  approved  April  8,  1851, 
appropriating  the  State  library  room  to  the  use  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, for  his  office,  and  requiring  the  State  Librarian  to  perform  cer- 
tain duties  connected  therewith. 

At  the  extra  session,  an  act  was  passed,  directing  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  send  one  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent to  each  school  district,  one  to  each  township,  one  to  each  county 
clerk,  and  treasurer,  ten  to  each  city,  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  the 
State  library,  five  hundred  for  binding,  and  one  hundred  for  the. use 
of  the  Superintendent.  The  sum  of  fifty  dollars  was  appropriated 
for  meteorological  instruments,  which  have  been  purchased. 
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SKETCH 

or  TBI  PUBLIC  6GH00L8  OF  THX  CITY  OF  OBTftOXT. 

OmcK  Board  or  Education  of  Crrr  of  Dsthoit,  > 

l>0lroU,  Odober  25.  1851.  S 

Hon.  Fbakois  W.  Shxabman» 

Superinlendent  of  PuUie  JhUmdum: 

DxAR  SiE — In  compliance  with  your  request  to  famish  some  UetM 
relative  to  the  rise,  growth  and  present  condition  of  the  Free  Schools 
of  Detroiti  I  beg  leave  to  transmit  the  following  sketch,  which  is  ne> 
eessarilj  general  in  its  character,  and  only  regret  my  want  of  time  to 
respond  more  fully  upon  the  yarious  topics  in  reference  to  which  yo« 
bquire: 

The  cause  of  Popular  Education  in  Detroit,  has  progressed  slowly 
for  a  City  that  dates  so  far  back  towards  the  days  of  those  noble 
Pilgrims,  who,  in  their  very  first  legislation,  made  sure  provision  for 
both  the  Free  and  Grammar  School,  by  requiring  every  township  of  a 
certain  number  of  householders,  to  build  up  these  wells  of  learning 
in  their  midst.  But  the  spirit  of  the  Pilgrims  blessed  not  the  found- 
ations of  the  city  of  the  Straits.  They  were  laid  as  early  as  1701, 
but  by  very  different  hands  from  those  which  built  upon  the  rock  of 
Plymouth;  and  while  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  with  us 
this  great  cause  is  yet  in  its  infimcy,  we  nevertheless  claim  it  to  be. 
an  infancy  which  already  foretokens  a  strong  and  vigorous  manhood, 
Detroit,  during  the  last  four  years,  has  been  putting  on  the  garments 
of  a  great  Metropolis,  and  occupying  as  she  does  that  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  a  reservoir  of  the  great  tide  of  population  and  trade  now  roll- 
ing in  upon  her  from  the  east,  and  the  mouth-piece  of  the  broad  snd 
fertile  valleys  that  lie  far  behind  her,  and  penetrate  into  the  most  re- 
mote regions  of  the  west,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  the  day  is  quite 
at  hand  when  she  must  wield  an  influence  more  potent  in  its  extent 
than  any  other  city  west  of  New  York.  How  much  depends  upon 
ihe  friends  of  popular  education,  in  order  to  render  that  influence  po- 
tent for  good  rather  than  evil,  is  already  well  known  to  yourself,  and 
I  trust  appropriately  felt  by  all  those  among  us  who  have  the  best 
interests  of  their  city  at  heart. 

Previous  to  the  year  1841,  no  such  thing  as  a  Free  School  was 
known  in  the  city  of  Detroit^  and  the  interests  of  general  education 
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•OBaequentiy  laB^ithed  to  soch  a  degree,  that  ihe  benevdeiit  atten- 
tion of  a  few  geaUemeD,  intereeted  ia  the  subject^  watt  at  length  exoi- 
tod  to  lafonn  and  eheck  the  evils  which  were  rapidly  springing  out 
of  tbifl  unfortunate  state  of  things.  Foremost  among  them,  and  the 
imi  to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter,  was  our  maeh  beloved  fellow 
oitiaent  Dr.  Zina  Pitcher,  loog  known  for  his  untiring  efforts  in 
behalf  of  every  interest  connected  with  this  important  subject,  and 
widely  esteemed  throughout  our  State,  for  his  arduous  labors  in  aid- 
iii^  to  organize  and  perfect  our  State  University;  and  associated  with 
Una  was  a  no  less  devoted  friend  to  eduostion  in  our  State,  Samuel 
Baratow,  Esq.,  who  for  many  successive  years  continued  to  act  as 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  board  of  eduoation»  and  still  remains  its 
moat  active  and  efficient  member,  and  one  to  whom  the  city  of  De- 
troit must  forever  remain  indebted  for  his  generous  and  tireless  de- 
votion to  this  important  interest  While  acting  as  Mayor  of  the  City, 
daring  the  year  184 1 ,  Dr.  Pitcher  called  the  attention  of  the  several 
members  of  the  Common  Council  to  the  great  need  of  common 
sehoola  among  us,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  statistics  on  the 
•abject  which  exhibited  the  condition  of  the  community  at  that  time 
IB  its  connection  with  education.  From  these  statistics  disclosed  at 
016  time,  it  appeared  that  there  were  then  in  the  City  twenty*seven 
Knglbh  Bcho>bls,  one  French  and  one  Germsn  school,  but  all  of  them 
axoeedingly  limited  in  numbers,  and  scarcely  deserving  the  name  oC 
achoobi  except  the  one  connected  with  St  Ann's  (Catholic)  Church, 
which  embraced  nearly  all  of  the  children  of  Catholic  Families  then 
resident  m  the  city.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  in  attendance 
upon  these  20  schools  at  this  time,  was  700,  and  this  in  a  city  with 
a  population  of  between  9  and  10,000  inhabitants ! ! 

The  average  cost  of  tuition,  as  then  estimated,  was  seventeen  doUare 
per  fear  for  every  scholar.  It  was  likewise  ascertained  that  there 
were  more  than  2,000  children  of  the  proper  school  sge,  within  the 
then  limits  of  the  ctty»  all  of  whorn^  excepting  the  the  seven  hundred 
aboive  referred  to^  were  not  in  attendance  upon  any  school  whatever, 
while  they  were  daily  ripening  into  full  grown  citisenshipi  and  hasten- 
kg  to  take  their  places  as  Parento  and  Guardians  m  the  community* 

Speedy  measures  were  then  adopted  by  the  gentlemen  above  re- 
hmi.  tOt  iu  connection  with  others  who  came  forward  as  fellow  la- 
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iKMnin  this  good  work,  and  bj  hiring  vacant  rooms  and  aooorng^ 
teaehers,  upwards  of  seven  schools  were  soon  opened  m  diflerant 
parts  of  the  city,  and  earnest  efforts  made  to  persuade  various  fiuni* 
lies  whose  children  were  then  roaming  the  street,  to  send  them  to 
the  daily  schools  thus  established.  Yet  so  great  was  the  apathy  and 
indifference  felt  by  many  on  the  subject,  that  when  schools  ware 
thrown  open  for  the  instruction  of  their  children  at  no  coat  to  them* 
selves,  it  still  required  the  continued  personal  and  individual  efifortoT 
those  interested  to  bring  this  portion  of  the  community  to  sea  ^m 
great  advantages  they  were  able  to  derive  for  their  fiimiKes  from  (ke 
common  schools. 

Much  difficulty,  and  embarrassment  too,  was  felt  from  a  eertam 
other  portion  of  our  citiaens,  who,  partially  fW>m  a  fear  of  increaaed 
taxation  likely  to  result,  in  their  opinion,  from  incompetency  in  the 
management  of  the  schools,  or  a  reckless  and  extravagant  policy  on 
the  part  of  those  interested  in  establishing  the  S3rstem,  and  also  from. 
a  general  want  of  interest  on  the  whole  subject  of  popular  edueation^. 
did  not  hesitate  to  array  themselves  in  an  attitude  towards  the  new 
enterprise  which  savored  much  more  of  hostility  than  good  will.  Thia 
feeling  pervaded  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of  the  older  settleiv 
(although  there  were  not  wanting  many  honorable  and  distinguidied 
exceptions  among  them  who  approved  and  smiled  encouragingly  on 
the  project,)  and  so  fettered  snd  embarrassed  the  woric  at  Its  veiy 
commencement,  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  serious  doubt  for  some 
time,  whether  it  was  destined  to  succeed  or  to  be  crushed  in  the  bud.. 
The  friends  of  the  system,  however,  still  persevered  in  their  laudable 
undertaking,  and  though  often  discouraged  at  the  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  with  which  they  were  called  to  contend,  never  once  thought 
of  abandoning  the  noble   enterprise  in  which  they  had  engaged. 
Through  their  instrumentality  an  application  was  made  to  the  next 
succeeding  Legislature,  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  which  was  aub* 
sequently  passed,  and  approved  on  the  17lh  of  February,  lS4t. 

This  act  incorporated  the  vwious  schools  of  the  city,  whicb  bad 
just  been  established,  into  one  district,  under  the  style  of  *'The 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Oity  of  Detroit,''  and  which  is  oompoaad 
of  two  school  inspectors  from  every  ward  in  the  city.  Its  oSeera 
consbt  of  a  President,  Treasurer,  and  SBcretary^  who  are  aonoally- 
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of  this  act  also,  the  cmnmon  oomicil  are  anthoriied  ooee  hi  eaeh 
jear,  to  aaaeae  and  levy  a  tax  on  all  the  real  and  penonal  property 
in  the  oit} ,  which  shall  not  exceed  one  dollar  for  every  child  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  yeersi  aecording  to  the  last  censna  ta« 
hen  and  oo  file  in  the  Secretary's  ofiee.  By  the  same  law,  a  farther 
aaseesment  of  two  hundred  doliars  per  annnm»  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sehod  libraryt  is  allowed,  and  generally  collected.  Snbsequeni  leg* 
islation  anthwiaed  the  TOting  of  a  special  tax  by  the  freeholder!  of 
the  city,  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifteen  bnndred  dollars,  itfaeneTCf 
the  same  ahonld  be  required,  for  the  erection  of  school  butldinga, 
sad  this  extra  tax  has  been  asked  and  granted  m  but  two  instances^ 
once  the  organisation  of  the  achools. 

This  annual  tax  of  one  dollar  for  every  scholar  between  fonr  and 
eighteen,  granted  by  the  city,  together  with  the  proportion  of  moa- 
eys  received  each  year  from  the  State  school  fund,  (and  which  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years  hss  barely  exceeded  two  thousand  dollars,) 
constitutes  and  comprises  the  only  fund  which  supports  the  Tarioua 
schools  of  our  city. 

The  beard  now  have  twentytwo  schools  in  active  operation,  withr 
B  the  limits  of  the  city,  in  which  number  is  included  one  school  ej&> 
dusively  appropriated  to  colored  children,  and  their  total  annual  ex* 
penditure  in  the  support  of  these  schools  is  about  eight  thousand 
dollsrs,  of  which  sum  more  than  six  thousand  are  absorbed  by  teach- 
ers' salaries. 

About  three  years  after  the  schools  were  fairly  started,  and  just 
as  ibey  commenced  taking  form  and  shape,  the  board  were  called  to* 
encounter  a  storm  which  came  very  near  wreckiag  the  whole  sys* 
tern,  and  whicfa,  but  for  the  prudent  and  temperate  mfsnagcment  of 
ftose  then  entrusted  with  the  interests  of  the  schools,  must  necessa-^ 
ifly  have  resulted  most  dissstrously  to  the  permanent  educatiena) 
interests  of  our  city.  I  refer  to  our  first  encounter  with  that  per* 
plexing,  yet  all  important  subject,  the  proper  introduction  of  the  Bi- 
ble into  the  public  schools.  In  a  community  as  largely  Catholic  an 
was  the  city  of  Detroit  at  that  time,  it  may  be  supposed  Aat  the  op* 
position  to  the  mtroduction  of  the  Bible,  0$  a  text  book,  in  the  pubHe 
tehodls,  would  be  v^orously  and  eaneetly  contested,  end  it  was  so^ 
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^OBtitted  during  ft  period  of  ter^iml  mcntkt.  The  ackoolft  being  then 
tt  their  infincy,  and  the  storm  breaking  npon  them  before  they  were 
UMf  rooted,  inrolred  them  in  a  peril  from  which  it  seemed  at  one 
time  almost  impoaeible  sacoesefally  to  extricate  them.  The  religiooi 
feeling  of  the  citisena  was  thoronghly  aronsed  in  reference  to  the 
OMitter,  and  the  lines  openly  drawn  between  Protestants  and  Calho- 
lies.  Petitions  with  innumerable  names  poured  in  upon  the  boaid» 
some  asking  positively  for  the  introduction  of  the  Bible  as  a  text 
book  in  ihe  schools,  and  others  soliciting  the  very  contrary,  and  in^ 
sbting  upon  its  total  exclusion,  do  high  did  the  excitement  rise 
that  many  cititens  on  both  sides  of  ihe  question  did  not  hesicate 
openly  to  declare^  that  unless  their  particular  news  were  cairied  out 
in  this  matter,  they  would  gladly  see  the  entire  school  system  hny- 
ken  up  and  swept  away  from  our  city.  Alter  this  intemperate  aeal 
of  many  had  in  a  measure  abated,  the  board  proceeded  to  the  dis- 
eiiarge  of  their  duty  by  calmly  acting  on  the  question;  and  about 
ihe  third  of  February,  1845,  peacabiy  settled  the  whole  difficulty* 
by  the  adi^tion  of  the  two  following  resolutions,  ris: 

**Be9olved,  That  it  is  the  (pinion  of  this  board  that  there  is  nod&* 
tag  in  their  rules  and  bye-laws  at  all  conflicting  with  the  right  of  any 
ieacher  in  the  employment  of  this  board,  to  open  his  or  her  school 
by  reading  without  note  or  comment,  from  any  version  of  the  Btbfe 
tfiey  may  choose,  either  Catholic  or  Protestant. 

**Be$dv$dt  That  any  teacher  who  shall  m  any  way  note,  comment 
or  remark  in  his  or  her  school,  upon  passages  of  Scripture,  shall  be 
nmoVEed  from  his  or  her  school,  upon  the  proof  thereof  being  made 
to  the  committee  of  his  or  her  school—the  decision  of  said  oommit- 
lee  being  subjecti  however,  to  review  by  the  board." 

Thus  was  this  threatening  peril  avoided,  the  influence  of  the  Bible 
lUly  preserved  in  the  schools,  and  the  school  system  itself  saved 
Aom  the  ruin  which  seemed  at  first  impending  over  it  From 
tihat  time  to  the  present  the  policy  set  forth  m  the  resolutions  has 
been  adhered  to  by  the  board,  end  all  parties  seem  to  have  acquies- 
ced in  it  as  the  most  prudent*  judicious  and  impartial  mode  of  ad* 
justing  the^liffieulty.  Nor  are  those  now  wanting  among  such  as  at 
fiiat  occupied  respectively  both  extremes  in  the  controversy,  who 
Jmvo  since  come  frankly  ferward  and  vindicated  the  course  pursued 
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by  Ibe  membeTs  of  tbe  boaid  at  duU  tine,  m  the  wise  and  prapw 
one;  alihoQgb,  while  sUadiBg  in  the  bteaob,  these  gentlemea  weie 
ezpoeed  to  shafts  from  both  sides,  and  were  Bustaiaed  only  by  the 
ooobcioiiBness  of  having  rightJy  discharged  their  doty,  and  leavbg 
the  future  to  confirm  the  wisdom  of  their  judgment.  That  future  ia 
already  hert^  and  their  judgment  stands  approved  by  all  who  have 
traeed  the  history  of  the  schools  from  ihst  day  forward. 

The  twenty-two  schools  now  in  operation  under  the  charge  of  the 
board,  and  already  referred  to^  may  be  thus  classified,  vis:  two  Uniott 
aehoola,  (the  plan  of  which  will  be  presently  alluded  to*)  one  in  four, 
and  the  other  in  three  separate  departments;  four  middle  school^ 
under  male  tesehers,  for  sch<dara  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eight* 
aen  years;  eleven  primsry  schools*  under  female  teachers,  for  sehol* 
av«  between  the  agea  of  five  and  ten  years,  and  one  school  for  color* 
•d  persons. 

Our  system  of  organisation  and  discipline  has  grown  up  as  it  weva 
under  our  own  handsi  and  been  adapted  rather  to  our  own  peculiav 
dreumstances  and  exigencies,  than  modeled  upon  any  preconceived 
plan  of  those  who  confine  themselvea  to  one  particular  mode  of  con* 
ducting  a  school,  and  who  regard  it  aa  the  one  on/y  method,  rejecting 
every  thing  eke.  We  have  preferred  rather  to  be  0cleeUe  in  our  va- 
rious orgaDizationSy  and  having  first  fully  satisfied  ourselves  aa  to 
the  character  of  our  material,  have  then  proceeded  to  adapt  all  that 
^e  found  excellent  and  suitable  in  the  numerous  and  varied  systenia 
that  prevail  throughout  the  country. 

We  are,  however,  exceedingly  desirous  of  perfecting  thioimba«ft 
oor  city,  what  we  style  the  Union  School,  and  which  we  find  to  hoi 
not  only  the  most  beneficial  in  all  respects,  but  the  most  economical 
also.  Our  poverty  as  a  board,  and  consequently  our  inability  to 
erect  suitable  school  buildings,  delayed  us  a  long  time,  before  Wi^ 
were  enabled  to  take  the  first  step  towards  establishing  such  a  school 
Our  city,  (unlike  the  two  on  either  side  of  us,  Cleveland  and  Chi* 
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esgo,  and  mainly  for  the  reasons  already  stated,)  has  never  erected 
a  nniform  set  of  school  buildings  in  the  difierent  wards  of  the  dtyi 
and  the  only  way  in  which  we  have  to  possess  ourselves  of  buildiogi 
at  all,  is  by  taking  advantage  of  the  extra  tax  occasionally,  of  tl,600f 
and  adding  to  it  whatever  we  can  manage,  by  the  severest  econoaqt* 


to  t«re  from  our  anmial  reeeipte,  and  wbick  you  will  readily  sea, 
boat  what  has  been  stated,  as  to  the  amovai  of  oar  receipta  and  ez« 
peadttureSf  mast  be  aecetaarily  small. 

Fortunately,  however,  Uxr  the  eaase  of  education  among  as,  tke 
itargB  and  commodioas  boilding  formerly  oooupied  as  the  Stale  Otp- 
itol,  in  this  city,  upon  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  I^m* 
sing,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  board  of  education  and  we  wm 
tiuu  favored  with  an  opportunKy  of  establishing  a  Union  sofaool  on 
a  laige  aoale,  which  was  speedily  done.  This  building  now  receives 
and  shelters  over  five  hundred  children  every  day,  and  atbrds  naora 
comfortable  school  privileges  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  buil- 
ding  dedioated  to  such  purposes  in  the  Union.  Although  now  ap- 
propriated to  much  more  humble  pursuits  than  formerly,  when  its 
halls  were  used  as  the  theatre  of  State  legislation,  yet  we  oonfideufr- 
ly  hope  that  the  State  is  deriving  much  more  good  from  the  wotfc 
sow  accomplbhing  within  its  walls,  than  from  that  which  was  woot 
to  be  enacted  there  hi  earlier  days.  If  no  laws  are  now  formaUj 
framed  there,  the  future  law-makers  of  the  State  are  being  made 
diere  daily,  and  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  folly  qualified  for  thtor  woik 
when  the  time  of  their  labor  arrives. 

The  plan  of  the  Union  school,  as  adopted  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tbn,  is  briefly  as  follows:  in  the  basement  of  the  buildhig  is  an  in- 
font  school,  where  the  children  are  fomiliarised  with  their  alphabet 
and  taught  to  spell.  They  are  then  elevated  to  the  primaiy  depait> 
OMnt,  where  they  are  still  further  instructed  in  the  same  studies,  and 
abo  m  the  multiplication  table,  and  somewhat  in  geography.  They 
■SKt  pass  into  the  lower  or  middle  department,  where  the  drele  of 
atndy  is  enlarged,  and  they  commence  their  work  upon  Ae  t«[t 
books,  snd  are  taught  especially  in  Golbum's  mental  aridinietic, 
which  haa  long  been  regarded  with  us  as  a  nne  qua  nan  in  our  achodlt. 
The  drill  m  this  work  is  made  very  complete  and  thorough,  and  the 
fKffSH  18  not  permitted  to  abandon  it  until  he  has  mastered  it  ail,  from 
aover  to  cover.  Having  here  qualified  themselves  for  the  upper  or 
higher  department,  they  are  then  transferred  to  the  care  of  teacheni 
who  conduct  them  through  all  the  higher  branches  of  study,  and 
with  whom  they  complete  their  oourse.  These  studies  embraoe  the 
neat  finished  style  of  reading  and  writing,  grammar,  geography. 
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hkknrj^  botk  anflieiit  and  modern,  higher  aiiliunetio,  algebra,  geoM- 
«lry»  natural  and  nental  philosoph j,  aaferonomy,  compoakion,  eloen* 
iKHit  book  keeping,  aurreyiDg,  mnab,  4c.  &c.  The  very  higfaeel 
aMainment  in  all  thete  aftadiea  is  here  reaehed,  and  the  moat  diffieuK 
and  abotroae  mathematieal  and  geometrical  problems,  as  aho  the 
working  out  of  eclipses  may  be  seen  in  diagrams,  as  the  work  of 
A*  schokn,  at  ererj  pnblio  examination. 

Xha  admission  of  soholars  into  these  Tarions  departments  is  sooght 
to  be  legalafted*  aa  fiur  as  possible,  bj  age,  although  it  is  fbvnd  that 
tkeir  req>eettTe  attainments  in  a  knowledge  of  the  studies  pra> 
aaribed.  is  the  safer  and  peihaps  the  better  nile  by  which  to  advasMe 
^hem  in  their  coarse. 

The  primary  departmeata  are  under  the  care  of  female  teacheia 
eaEelnaiyely^  and  the  middle  and  upper  departments  are  under  the 
oqnjoint  care  of  both  a  male  and  female  teacher.  Both  sexes  attend 
to  the  same  studiesi  and  are  instracted  in  the  elasses,  except  as  por- 
tioiiB  of  them  aire  occasionally  withdrawn  under  the  charge  of  the 
fettale  teacher  into  the  recitation  rooms  attached  to  the  middle  and 
upper  departments;  and  in  all  matters  of  discipline,  the  male  teacher 
of  the  upper  department  exercises  fedl  jurisdiction,  not  only  over  his 
crwn^  but  hkewiae  over  all  the  inferior  schools  in  his  building. 

In  this  progressive  method  under  competent  teachers,  we  find  our 
ashtriars  stmigthen  with  wetj  onward  step,  and  by  the  time  they 
kave  completed  the  whole  course  of  the  upper  and  final  department, 
Aey  are  generally  abundantly  qualified  for  any  responsible  position 
jnlife^  either  aa  machinists^  surveyors,  or  mercantile  clerks,  aecarding 
as  their  tastes  may  have  most  bclined  or  regulated  their  studiea. 
*^  .Anna  Unis  /**  has  been  the  principfe  upon  which  we  have  songht 
to.proeeed  in  canying  out  our  system,  and  by  thoroitffh  driU  in  each 
pafftioaiar  etedy,  from  the  commencement,  (although  attended  at  fiiut 
with  some  delay,)  we  find  the  scholar  advances  much  more  rapidBy 
and  intelligently  in  the  higher  branches,  than  where  he  is  hurried 
nleBgauperfioially,  and  with  much  more  apparent  rapidity  througk 
Ibb  prelimiaary  studies.  The  latter  ocurae  never  can  make  a  goad 
aeholaf ,  the  fenner  invariably  wiU. 

At  present  we  have  but  two  laige  Union  schools  conducted  on  this 
ifian;  but  ire  hope  b^Me  three  yean  have  dapsed  to  add  at  least 
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two  more  of  this  kind  to  oar  present  ntwibery  and  eo  go  on  lacKnn 
i^  them  until  we  finally  absorb  all  of  the  primary  and  niiddla 
aehook  now  scattered  abroad  Uirongk  the  eity  into  Umam  adbcwisi 
which  reank  we  regard  as  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  aneh  a  sya- 
tem  ss  our  city  needs,  and  as  will  prore  most  adrantageooa  to  ifa 
youth. 

The  study  of  th^  classics  has  not  yet  been  introduoed  into  theas 
aohools,  not  from  any  lack  of  a  due  appreciation  of  their  impotiaiiea 
by  the  board,  but  mainly  because  of  our  limited  means,  the  praaenl 
want  of  legal  anthority  so  to  expend  any  portion  of  our  moaeyat 
and  the  overflowing  numbers  of  those  who  demand,  as  of  the  ftral 
importance,  a  thorough  education  in  the  English  branches.  Were  il 
within  the  range  of  their  power  and  means,  I  doubt  not  the  board 
would  be  glad  to  engraft  upon  their  system  the  grand  peeuUarlfy  of 
the  Parish  schools  in  Scotland,  where  the  teachers  employed  are 
good  classical  scholars,  and  impart  instruction  in  the  Isnguagea  to 
their  pupils,  who  often  time  pass  from  the  parish  school  to  the  \Jm- 
▼ersity.  It  is  in  fact,  to  this,  more  than  any  other  one  cause,  tkal 
Scotland  owes  her  great  superiority  orer  England,  and  almost  all 
other  countries,  in  the  great  number  of  her  highly  educated  sona. 
When,  however,  our  means  shall  hsve  increased  so  that  we  may  ex> 
pand  as  we  ought,  and  we  are  enabled  to  secure  competent  teaehers 
in  these  studies  also,  our  common  school  system  at  Aoms  tn  Deimi^ 
we  hesitate  not  in  saying,  will  not  fall  behind  that  of  any  other  ia 
Ae  nation.  We  hope  for  the  early  arrival  of  this  day,  and  at  pireaent 
tan  do  nothing  more  than  (aithfully  and  folly  prspsre  the  way  §m 
its  coming. 

Our  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms;  the  first  commencing 
on  the  second  Monday  after  the  third  Saturday  in  April,  and  ehMts 
the  fourth  Saturday  in  July.  The  second  term  commences  the  fifth 
Monday  after  the  fourtb  Saturday  in  July,  and  closes  the  Baturd^ 
next  preceding  Christmas.  The  third  term  commences  on  the  first 
Monday  after  the  first  day  of  January,  and  closes  the  third  Saturday 
in  April  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  but  one  long  vaoationi 
which  is  generally  the  entire  month  of  August,  and  a  week's  vasi^ 
tion  at  the  end  of  both  the  other  two  terms. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  precise  number^of  scholsrs 
in  daily  attendance  upon  our  public  schools  m  the  course  of  the 
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year;  but  it  has  been  estimated  by  th«  board  at  4,250  for  the  last 
year,  wbieh  is  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  childrdn  of  the  ciij 
between  the  ages  of  foar  and  eighteen.  According  to  this  estimate 
the  average  eost  of  eduoating  each  scholar  per  year  under  our  pre- 
sent system,  instead  of  being  swenkm  dMars,  as  was  estimated  be- 
fore the  schools  were  organised,  now  faUa  short  of  two  doUcan^  and 
the  standard  <^  education  is  infinitely  beyond  what  it  was  in  1841. 
When,  too,  we  deduct  irom  this,  one-third  of  the  children  which  are 
not  found,  as  is  above  stated,  on  our  public  school  rolls,  all  such  as 
are  in  attendance  upon  the  numerous  select  schools  throughout  our 
eity,  and  such  as  have  already  passed  into  the  Store  and  Workshop, 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  proportion  of  youth  who  are  not  in 
attendance  upon  any  school  at  all  is  exceedingly  small,  and  that  our 
system  enjoys  a  very  large  share  of  public  confidence. 

Public  attention  is  now  much  more  generally  attracted  to  the 
sahools  than  formerly;  and  public  sympathy,  instead  of  being  arrayed 
against  them,  as  was  the  case  at  first,  now  rallies  warmly  around 
them  and  lifts  up  its  voice  in  their  praise.  In  every  humble  dwell- 
ing throughout  our  widely  extended  city,  as  well  as  in  the  splendid 
mansions  of  the  rich,  the  free  schools  have  now  one  or  more  earnest 
and  interested  advocates.  Men  who  were  first  opposed  to  the  whole 
system,  have  been  insensibly  won  over  to  its  support  by  witnessing 
the  additional  lustre  of  character  and  personal  graces  which  their 
Stile  ones  receive  under  their  refining  influence;  and  those  who  at 
the  outset  embarked  with  fear  and  trembling  in  the  support  of  this 
noble  enterprise,  can  now  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  free  school 
already  established  as  a  permanent  institution  among  us.  Opposition 
has  ceased  its  clamor,  and  confidence  has  bestowed  her  smile  upon 
&e8e  precious  nurseries  of  our  nation's  security;  and  the  man  who 
seeks  at  this  late  day  to  pluck  them  down  over  our  heads,  must  be 
prepared,  like  Sampson  of  old,  to  perish  in  the  ruin  which  his  own 
hand  hath  wrought. 

I  know  not  whether  the  foregoins:  hurried  and  rather  superficial 
sketch  of  our  educational  interests  will  be  of  any  service  to  you,  or 
afford  even  one  partide  of  instruction  to  the  student  who  gleans  in 
this  field  of  inquiry,  but  leave  you  to  judge-^we  profess  not  to  be 
of  superior  position  in  this  matter,  knowing  that  we  have  had,  and 
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tfill  hare  much  to  contend  vith;  but  ii6Terdiele*»  we  feel  onnelvw 
desemng,  at  least,  of  that  hamble  plaudit,  *'  you  bave  done  wbafc 
you  could;"  and  I  am  Bure  thiftyou  will  not  be  (fitpoaed  to  widiiidd  it 

I  am,  rery  reapeetfullyi 

Your  ob't  aerrant, 

D.  BETHUME  DDFFIELD, 
aeeretary  of  the  Board  of  Edueaeianff  Ihe  Ok^i^JJUrok. 
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THIRTBBHTH  ANNUAL  RBFOBT  OF  THX  BBaSKTa  OR  THS  UlflTJUtSITr. 

The  Regents  of  the  University,  through  their  executive  committeet 
submit  herewith  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructioa,  (he 
documents  eomposing  their  thirteenth  annual  report: 

1st.  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  University. 

2d.  Statement  by  the  Secretary,  of  warrants  drawn  upon  the  trea- 
surer during  the  year. 

Sd.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office. 

4th.  Report  of  supermtendent  of  grounds. 

5th.  Report  of  expenditures,  froi|i  executive  committee. 

6th.  Report  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 

7th.  Report  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

8th.  Memorial  of  Alvah  Bradish,  Esq.,  on  fine  arts,  <kc. 

9th«  A  historical  memoir,  by  Z.  Pitcher,  M.  D. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  treasurer,  which  balance 
each  other  for  the  year,  amount  each  to  912,543  79;  his  report 
showing  that  there  were  no  funds  remaining  on  hand,  June  SO,  1851. 
On  comparing  the  statement  of  the  secretary,  of  warrants  issued  du- 
ring the  year,  with  the  treasui-er's  report^  it  appears  that  the  Board 
have  contracted  a  debt,  in  the  form  of  outstanding  warrants,  which 
amounts  to  $4,775  11,  which  the  revenues  of  the  Board  will  be  able 
to  extinguish,  if  no  extraordinary  appropriations  are  made  in  one  ot 
two  years.  This  indebtedness  of  the  Bosrd  has  mainly  been  con- 
tracted in  the  construction  of  a  building  to  accommodate  the  Faculty 
and  students  of  the  College  of  Medicme,  which  also  contains  a  labo- 
vatory  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  department  of  arts. 

The  report  from  the  executive  committee  shows  the  particular 
purposes  for  which  the  funds  of  the  Board  have  been  expended*  and 
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from  that  of  the  superintendent  of  grounds  you  will  see  tliat  the  re- 
ee^>t8  for  initiation  fees  and  room  rent»  have  amounted  to  t2,364  05 
To  this,  add  the  amounts  received  by  the  treasurer,  viz:     12,543  79 

And  you  hare  the  gross  sum  of $16,909  74 

reeeired  and  expended,  or  acoooaled  for  durisg  the  last  aeadattio  or 
Vnifersity  year. 

Yon  are  referred  to  the  reports  of  the  respective  Faculties  for  aft 
aocxmnt  of  the  number  of  graduates  in  the  two  departments  of  the 
Uxdyersity,  and  to  that  from  the  Faculty  of  medicine  for  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  duties  performed  by  the  sereral  members  thereof 

For  the  memorial  of  Mr.  Bradish»  the  Board  of  Regents  ask  ape- 
oial  consideration,  both  on  account  of  the  elevation  of  its  seatimeint 
and  the  purity  and  chasteness  of  the  style  in  whieh  it  is  dressed.  Hia 
opinions  on  the  inflijence  which  a  cultivation  of  the  fine  aiis  will  ex- 
ert over  the  manners  and  morals  of  a  people,  are  commended  to  the 
careful  perusal  of  all  who  are  charged  with  the  education  of  youths 
or  the  supervision  of  institutions  of  learning.  . 

The  memoir  by  Dr.  Pitcher  was  written  at  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before  their  snccea- 
sora  a  resttme  of  their  acts  and  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  some 
of  their  more  important  measures,  in  such  a  form  that  it  might  senre 
as  a  guide  for  their  action,  or  a  beacon  to  warn  them*  according  as 
thoBO  acta  may  be  approved  or  regarded  of  doubtful  utilify.  We  itt* 
rite  special  attention  to  what  is  said  on  the  subjeet  of  branches  of 
the  University,  and  express  oiur  opinion  that  the  organization  of  Un- 
ion schools  in  the  villages  and  cities  of  the  State,  will  both  more  ef- 
fectually subserve  the  purposes  for  which  common  schods  should  be 
ostablished,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  more  efficient  auxiliaries  to 
the  University  than  its  branches  were  during  their  existence.  In 
proof  of  this,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  state  that  the  Union  school  at 
Jonesville,  under  the  direction  of  A.  L.  Welch,  Esq.,  a  graduate  of 
the  University,  has  furnished  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Fresh- 
man Class,  prepared  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  This  is  an 
important  foct,  as  it  shows  what  kind  of  fruits  the  Union  school  may 
be  made  to  produce,  and  what  relation  these  two  portions  of  our  ed- 
■mcational  system  may  be  made  to  bear  to  each  other.  Another  mo- 
-Mve  for  its  preparation,  originating  in  a  desire  to  make  some  reply  to 
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an  honorable  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who^  by  hi 

chairmAD,  had  pronoanced  the  University  a  failare,  and  to  fumiah  aa 

answer  to  those  citizens  who  had  petitioned  the  Legislature  to  aboliah 

the  medical  department  of  the  University,  unless  certain  profesaor- 

ahips  therein  named  should  be  engrafted  upon  the  present  system  of 

tnatraotion  in  that  department  of  that  institution. 

The  only  occurrence  which  the  executive  committee  oan  recall  as 

hiving  transpired  within  the  past  year,  and  not  alluded  to  in  ihe  le- 

pcNTtaof  the  standing  committees,  is  the  resignation  of  the  Bev.  Ai^ 

drew  Ten  Brook,  who  occupied  the  chair  of  mental  and  moral  pbi- 

losopby  in  the  University  of  Michigan.     The  committee  d^em  il 

improper  to  let  this  occasion  pass  without  expressing  their  regret  that 

so  eatimable  a  man,  so  capable  a  teacher  and  so  devoted  a  friend  of 

4he  University,  should  have  found  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  ynikr 

draw  from  the  mstitution. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  serv't, 

Z.  PITCHER, 

In  behalf  of  &.  Ckm. 
Detroit,  Sept.  U,  1851. 


BIPORT  OF  THB  MSniOAL  FACULTY  OP  THB  UMIVBRSITr  FOR  1 85(^*61. 

To  the  Hon,  the  Board  of  Eegente  nf  ike  UmversUif: 

The  Fsculty  organised  May  15th,  1*850,  choosing  Prof  Abnm 
Sager,  President,  and  Prof.  M.  Gunn,  Secretary.  September  S3d, 
<he  routine  of  lectures  and  recitations  was  arranged  as  follows,  vis: 

MONDAV,  A.  u. 

Recitations  followed  by  lectures. 
Obstetrics,  <Sro.,  by  Prof.  Sager.     Materia  Medics,  by  Prof.  Allen. 

MONDAY,  p.  M. 

Recitations  followed  by  lectures. 
Theory  <fe  Practice,  <fec.,  by  Prof.  Denton.    Chemistry,  <fec.,  by  Prof 
Douglass. 

TUESDAY,  A.  M. 

Mat  Med.,  &c.,  by  Prof.  Allen.    Anatomy,  Surgery,  by  Prof  Gum. 

TUESDAY,  p.  M. 

•   Theory  «k  Practice,  <fec,,  by  Prof.  Denton.    Chemistiy,  <fec.,  by  Prof 
Douglass. 

WEDNESDAY,  A.  M. 

Obstetrics,  ^.,  by  Prof.  Sager.  Anatomy^  dbc,  by  Prof  Gmn. 
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WXDNBSDAr,  P.  M. 

Theory  ^s  Practice^  isc,  hj  Prof.  Denton.  Materia  Medica,  ^e.,  bjr 
Prof.  Allen. 

THIJR8DAT,  A.  M. 

Obstetrics,  &c.,  hj  Prof.  Sager.  Anatomy,  <fec.>  by  Prof.  Gonn. 

THURSDAY,  P.  M. 

Theory  6s  Practice,  &c.,  by  Prof.  Denton.  Chemistry,  dec,  by  Prof. 
Douglass. 

PIIIDAT,  A.  M. 

Obstetrics,  (kc,  by  Prof.  Sager.  Anatomy,  d^c,  by  Prof.  Gunn. 

FEIDAY,  p.  M. 

Materia  Mediea,  <fec.,  by  Prof.  Allen.  Ohemistry,  dtc.,  by  Prof.  Dong- 
lass. 

SATITBDAT. 

Beading  and  examination  of  ihesesi  attended  by  all  the  Facalty, 
and  occupying  from  two  to  four  hours.  Theses  being  required  only 
oooe  in  two  weeks,  the  alternate  Saturday  to  be  occupied  by  the  usual 
number  of  recitations  and  lectures,  distributed  among  the  Faeul^ 
as  eouTenience  and  utility  at  the  time  dictated. 

The  course  was  q>ened  the  ^rst  Wednesday  in  October,  1860,  by 
aa  introductory  lecture  by  the  President.  With  the  ezoepticm  of  a 
few  days,  early  in  January,  1861,  which  were  occupied  in  completing 
die  arrangements  for  warming  the  lecture  rooms,  the  exercises  conr 
tiBued  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  schedule,  till  the  Saturday 
immediately  preceding  the  annual  commencement  of  die  medical  de- 
partment. 

Nmety-one  regular  matriculants  were  in  attendance  throughout 
tlie  course,  also  five  honorary  memb^s  of  the  class. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  a  considerable  number  of  clinical  lee- 
turea  were  given  in  addition  to  the^  r^^lar  curriculum,  practically 
iUustrative  of  interesting  points  in  pathology  and  therapeutics.  Ser- 
«ral  of  the  capital  operations  m  surgery  were  performed  before  the 
dass,  as  also  many  of  minor  character. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  students  engaged  in  prac- 
tical anat<Mnical  study,  the  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  found 
Ms  duties  so  ezcessiydy  onerous  that  he  was  obliged  to  employ  aa 
assistant  to  act  as  a  demonstrator.  The  professor  of  chemistry  has 
also  been  obliged  to  make  use  of  an  assistant 

Inyitation  having  been  extended  to  the  junior  members  of  tha 
class  to  participate  in  the  exercise  of  medUcal  composition^  a  large 
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number  of  them  cordially  responded,  so  that  very  considerable  labcMr 
was  thoown  npon  the  Faculty  in  the  critical  examination  of  the  nu- 
merous ^theses"  presented. 

Frequent  review  examinations  were  conducted,  both  of  the  junior 
and  senior  classes,  at  irregular  intervals,  and  during  otherwise  unoc- 
cupied hours. 

Much  time  and  labor  hare  necessarily  been  employed  by  the  Fac- 
ulty in  the  preperation  of  rmana  qf  lustration,  which  the  limited 
appropriations  at  their  disposal  have  prevented  them  from  othemise 
procuring.  By  this  course,  they  have  been  enabled  to  elucidate 
many  of  the  more  important  subjects  of  remark,'although  much  ad- 
ditional exertion  and  expenditure  will  be  necessary  to  place  the  sev- 
eral departments  on  a  proper  footing  in  this  particular. 

Hear  the  close  of  the  term,  several  gentlemen  having  duly  an- 
novnced  their  intentions,  and  having  presented  the  requisite  creden- 
tials, were  admitted  to  an  examination  for  the  d^i;ree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  Of  these,  six  were  found  to  possess  the  proper  qualifica- 
tions, and,  on  the  recommendation  of  ^the  medical  faculty,  were  ad- 
mitted to  that  degree  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regenta  in 
April  last,  being  the  date  of  the  annual  commencement  of  the  Medi- 
cal Department 

Twenty-three  students  passed  the  examination,  holden  about  the 
same  time,  preliminary  to  their  being  admitted  as  candidatea  f<nr 
graduation  the  next  ensuing  term.  These  were  severally  graded 
aoeording  to  their  merits,  as  shown  on  examination;  it  bemg  under- 
stood that  this  will  influence  to  some  extent  the  mode  and  degree  of 
their  final  examination. 

It  waa  deemed  expedient,  in  order  still  further  to  aid  the  efforts  of 
the  Board  of  Regents,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  Medical  Educatum, 
by  feailitating  the  means  to  establish  a  summer  reading  term,  free  to 
all  the  students  in  this  department  This  has  accordingly  been 
done.  Daily  examinations  have  been  held  by  the  Faculty  in  the 
various  branches  of  medical  study.  The  number  in  attendance  the 
present  term,  from  the  lateness  of  the  notice,  is  small;  yet  it  is  be* 
lieved  that  when  the  advantages  of  this  course  shdl  be  more  fdlij 
known,  a  large  number  will  annually  avail  ihemaelTea  of  ita  beae- 
fits. 
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The  Medical  Faculty  cannot  allow  thia  opportunity  to  pass  without 
expreaaing  their  atncerest  thanks  for  the  cordial  co-operation  of  tha 
prc^Maion  throughout  the  State,  as  well  as  the  public  generally,  in 
suataining  their  efforts  to  build  up  and  give  character  to  this  new  in- 
stitation.  Nor  is  this  without  a  reason^— ^e  conservation  of  the 
public  health  is  second  to  no  other  object  of  public  interest 

Whether  we  can  look  for  a  largely  increased  number  of  students 
in  this  department,  tha  ensuing  course,  is  a  matter  of  some  little 
doubt  It  is  true,  the  fees  actually  paid  are  small,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  similar  institutions;  yet,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  the 
extraordinary  length  of  the  lecture  term,  whilst  it  increases  largely 
the  opportuftities  of  the  student,  mvolyes  at  the  same  time  an  iniwease 
of  personal  expenditures,  so  as  very  nearly  to  balance  the  amomil 
The  examination  upon  preliminary  branches,  it  appears,  has  abo 
repulsive  features  to  many  students.  From  these  causes  mainly,  k 
18  thought,  that  although  a  large  majority  of  the  late  medical  class 
were  residents  of  this  State,  yet  still  the  catalogues  of  foreign  insti- 
tutions  show  that  many  students  from  this  State  were  abroad.  The 
extended  term  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  rules  of  examina* 
nation  are,  however,  it  is  believed,  paramount  to  mere  numbers,  and 
should  in  any  event  be  sustained. 

The  medical  faculty  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  report  to  the 
Board,  that  there  are  but  few  particulars  in  which  further  action  of 
their  body  is  deemed  necessary.  The  plan  of  the  institution,  they 
are  happy  in  being  able  to  state,  has  been  submitted  to  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  medical  profession  throughout 
the  country,  and  has  met  with  their  decided  approval.  It  is  essen- 
tially  the  one  which  has  been  recommended  by  that  learned  body, 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

It  would  largely  facilitate  the  course  of  instruction  in  this  depart- 
ment, were  it  more  adequately  supplied  with  appropriate  apparatus, 
plates,  drawings,  models,  <fec.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  matriculation  fees,  which  have  been  appropriated  by  vote 
of  the  Board  to  this  object,  will,  if  scrupulously  devoted  to  that 
end,  soon  relieve  the  institution  from  the  great  disadvantages  imder 
which  it  at  present  rests  from  their  deficiency. 

To  defray  the  expense  of  the  diplomas  granted,  and  still  further 
to  augment  the  contingent  fund,  it  is  reconmiended  that  a  small  fee 
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be  charged  on  each  diploma  which  may  be  issued  from  this  d^Mrt- 
ment. 

The  medical  faoultj  was  re-organized  June  5th,  1851,  bjehooaag 
Prof.  Denton,  President,  and  Prof.  Allen,  Secretary. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

J.  ADAMS  ALLEN,  Secretary. 


The  following  MXicotB,  embracing  an  epitome  of  the  transactioitt 
of  the  Regents  of  the  Unirenity,  with  some  reasons  for  the  adep* 
tioQof  their  more  important  measures,  from  1837  to  June  30, 1851, 
has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Pitcher,  and,  having  been  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Regents,  was  transmitted  to  the  Superintendent  with  the 
Mport  for  the  past  year: 

KSMOIR. 

Being  required  by  the  Revised  Constitution  of  the  State,  which 
prescribes  a  new  mode  of  appoiuting,  and  changes  the  tenure  of  of- 
fice of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  to  surrender  the  trust  hitherto 
committed  to  the  present  members,  the  Board  of  Regents,  deemiag 
^  *  it  to  be  appropriate  to  add  to  a  careful  recapitulation  of  their  re- 

ceipts and  expenditures,  a  succinct  history  of  their  administrationi 
assigning  the  motives  for  their  action  and  Uie  reasons  for  the  policy 
they  have  pursued,  directed  the  following  memorial  to  be  prepared 
as  a  part  of  their  annual  report: 

When  the  members  of  the  Board  were  first  called  together  by 
Stevens  T.  Mason,  then  Oovemor  of  Michigan,  whose  short  and  bril- 
liant career  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  State,  the  im- 
portant duties  of  selecting  this  site,  which  will  remain  sacred  to  let- 
ters, to  science  and  the  arts,  so  long  as  intelligence  and  virtue  shall 
hold  their  seat  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  of  providing  the 
means  by  borrowing  the  credit  of  the  State  to  adorn  and  improve  it, 
were  the  subjects  first  presented  for  their  consideration.  The  man- 
jier  in  which  they  performed  these  duties  has  become  a  matter  of 
history.  As  such,  it  may  be  seen  and  read  of  all  men.  Of  the 
judgment  which  the  present  or  the  future  may  form  in  relation  to 
these  transactiouF,  the  Board  feel  no  apprehension  and  manifest  no 
eoQoem. 
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Haring  selected  the  site  of  the  Uniyersity,  secured  the  means  of 
erecting  the  buildings,  purchasing  the  library,  and  of  doing  other 
tilings  neeessary  to  lay  its  foundation,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
materials  for  the  construction  of  the  living  edifice  were  not  at  hand* 
The  blocks  for  the  statuary  were  in  the  quarry,  but  there  were  no 
hands  Co  hew  them  into  form.  Our  political  and  social  institutioos 
were  yet  in  a  transition  state.  The  common  schools  were  then  in 
chaos,  and  our  whole  system  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  State,  at 
best,  of  inehoation.  x  Believing  that  the  attempt  to  establish  or  orga- 
nise the  ITniversity  at  this  stage  of  our  political  existence,  in  this 
condition  of  the  other  educational  institutions  of  the  State,  would 
prove  abortive,  the  Regents  resolved  (as  the  constitutional  authority 
er  warrant  for  so  doing  had  not  then  been  questioned,)  to  invert  the 
order  of  things  contemplated  in  the  organic  law,  and  proceed  at  once 
to  the  establishment  of  branches  as  a  means  of  furnishing  the  ele- 
ments necessary  to  give  vitality  to  the  central  institution,  when  the 
time  for  appointing  its  Facul^  should  arrive. 

In  order  to  carry  this  purpose  into  efifeot,  the  committee  on 
branches  were  authorised  to  employ  an  agent  to  visit  the  difierent 
leetions  of  the  State  and  engage  the  co-operation  of  citizens  living 
at  such  points  as  seemed  most  suitable  for  the  establishment  of 
brauehes,  and  report  his  doings  to  the  Board.  This  agent,  who  was 
lestrieted  to  eight  localities,  reported  in  favor  of  locating  a  branch  at 
Pontiac,  Detroit,  Monroe,  Tecumseh,  JNiles,  Grand  Rapids,  Palmer 
and  Jackson,  the  citizens  of  which  were  required  to  furnish  the  site 
and  the  edifice  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils.  On 
the  fulfillment  of  these  conditions,  branches  were  organized  at  Mon- 
roe, Tecumseh,  Niles,  White  Pigeon,  Kalamazoo,  Pontiac,  Romeo 
uid  Detroit  A  department  for  the  education  of  females  was  added 
to  the  branch  at  Monroe,  Tecumseh,  White  Pigeon^  Kalamazoo  and 
Borneo.  Branches  were  also  located  at  Mackinac,  Jackson,  Uticaf 
Tpsilanti  and  Coldwater,  but  no  appropriations  were  ever  made  for 
their  su[^rt. 

On  the  first  organization  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  it  included  no 
olerical  members.  For  this  reason,  the  University,  then  in  futuro^ 
^nis  stigmatized  as  an  infidel  affair,  whieh,  it  was  predicted,  would 
Ul  to  perform  the  iunctions  for  which  it  had  been  endowed.    This 
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prediction  was  uttered  with  much  confidence  in  certain  qnarterSiUid 
an  act  for  the  incorporation  of  a  sectarian  college  was  ui^ged  throii|^ 
the  Legislature,  partly  by  the  force  of  an  appeal  to  the  religions  fcct 
ing  of  the  members,  based  on  this  accusation.  Partly  with  a  Tiev 
to  disarm  that  kind  of  opposition,  and  more  especially  because  Huj 
believed  it  to  be  a  duty,  irrespective  of  it,  the  Board  was  careful  tD 
introduce  the  elements  of  religion  into  the  branches,  which  they  did 
by  the  appointment  of  clergymen  of  the  different  denominations  ii 
principals  thereof 

In  the  adoption  of  rules  for  the  government  of  the  bnmches,  qpt- 
cial  care  was  taken  to  guard  the  common  school  interest  from  iojuiy, 
by  requiring  candidates  for  admission  to  undergo  a  preparatory  ei- 
aminatioo.  Tuition  was  to  be  paid  in  advance.  A  treasurer  was 
appointed  for  each  branch,  who  was  required  to  make  a  report  of  the 
funds  in  his  hands,  at  the  close  of  each  term.  The  course  of  study 
to  be  pursued  therein  was  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  which 
embraced  the  preparation  of  the  pupil  for  college,  his  qualificalka 
for  business,  or  for  teaching,  as  he  might  himself  elect. 

With  the  design  of  inducing  young  men  who  had  been  educated 
at  the  branches,  to  engage  in  the  business  of  instruction,  a  regula- 
tion was  adopted  which  authorized  the  treasurer  to  refund  the  money 
paid  for  tuition,  to  all  such  persons  as  should  furnish  to  him  evidence 
of  having  been  engaged  in  teaching,  having  regard  to  the  time  they 
had  been  thus  employed.  A  board  of  visitors  was  also  appointed 
for  each  branch,  to  whom  such  powers  were  delegated  as  seemed 
necessary  to  the  practical  working  of  the  system. 

Notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  to  adapt  these  institutions  to  the 
public  exigencies,  so  that  their  legitimate  functions  could  be  perform- 
ed without  infringing  upon  another  portion  of  the  educational  system,, 
they  soon  began  to  decline  in  popular  estimation,  because  they  were  not 
able  at  the  same  time  to  perform  the  functions  of  a  common  school  as 
well  as  a  branch  of  the  University.  A  feeling  of  jealousy  was  awakened 
in  the  minds  of  those  whose  children  were  excluded  from  them»  either 
from  want  of  age  or  qualifications.  Consequently  they  were  soon  re- 
garded as  places  for  the  education  of  the  (so-called)  am^x^rocyofthe 
State,  and  the  CTniversity,  through  the  influence  of  the  branches,  begaa 
to  be  spoken  of  as  an  enemy  to  popular  education.    If  an  opinion  may 
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be  ibnned  of  public  sentiment  by  the  tone  of  certain  cAcial  papers^ 
it  wonld  appear  that    that  feeling,  instead  of  becoming  extinct,  has 

a 

only  changed  the  mode  and  place  of  its  appearing. 

Finding  that  the  branches  were  drawing  largely  upon  the  fund  de- 
signed for  the  construction  of  the  University  buildings,  and  that  they 
were  not  satisfactorily  accomplishing  the  end  for  which  they  had  been 
established,  the  Board  of  Regents,  after  mature  deliberation,  being 
fiilly  assured  that  the  expense  of  keeping  them  up  was  greatly  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  benefits  accruing  thereform,  suspended,  in  1846, 
all  appropriations  for  their  support,  after  more  than  930,000  had 
been  expended  in  trying  to  sustain  them. 

Whilst  this  trial  was  being  made  of  the  utility  of  branches,  Pro- 
fessor Gray  was  in  Europe  selecting  the  library  of  the  University, 
and  Dr.  Torrey,  of  New  York,  was  negotiating  the  purchase  of  the 
Lederer  cabinet  of  foreign  minerals,  which  now  constitutes  the  prin- 
eipal  sources  of  attraction  to  persons  visiting  this  institution. 

Prom  this  experimental  though  abortive  effort  to  build  up  and  sus- 
tain branches  of  the  University,  the  Board  have  learned,  and  they 
deem  the  lesson  of  sufficient  importance  to  leave  it  on  record,  that 
loeal  institutions  of  learning  thrive  best  under  the  immediate  manage- 
ment of  the  citizens  of  the  place  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  when 
endowed  or  sustained  by  their  immediate  patrons. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  the^  organization  of  the  College  of  Arts, 
the  Board  were  not  forgetful  of  the  truth  that  man  is  not  merely  an 
intellectual  but  a  moral  being — a  being  meant  for  virtue  as  well  as 
for  reasoning,  and  partly  as  the  result  of  his  reasoning.     And  in  or- 
der that  the  youth  who  should  resort  thither  for  instruction  in  sci- 
ence, letters,  and  the  arts,  might  also  imbibe  correct  ideas  of  moral 
tratb,  and  just' conceptions  of  their  relations  to  other  men,  as  well  as- 
their  Maker,  they  appointed  a  clergyman  from  the  Presbyterian,. 
Baptist,  Methodist  and  Episcopal  churches,  respectively,  to  the  pro- 
fessorships of  ancient* languages,  moral  and  mental  philosophy,  the 
philosophy  of  history,  and  mathematics,  with  natig-al  philosophy.   In  • 
mpplyiDg  the  Chairs  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  botany  and  zool- 
ogy, and  the  modem  languages,  although  the  gentiemen  occupying , 
these  places  are  unexceptionable  in  moral  character,  regard  was  more 
especially  had  to  their  other  qualifications  for  these  positions,  than  to- 
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the  religious  influence  they  might  exert  over  the  minds  of  the  young 
men  entrusted  to  their  charge.  In  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
sectarian  predominance  in  the  institution,  a  regulation  was  establish* 
ed  by  which  the  four  first  named  professors  were  required,  in  turn, 
to  act  fts  President,  for  one  year  from  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the 
office.  The  inconveniences  of  this  plan  of  rotation  in  the  office  of 
President,  to  which  the  state  of  the  finances  compelled  the  Board  to 
adhere  whilst  ere  Hing  the  buildings  necessary  for  the  two  deparimenta 
now  in  successful  action,  were  not  so  sensibly  feh  until  the  medical 
department  was  established  during  the  past  year.  Since  then*  the 
necessity  of  a  common  head  has  become  daily  more  apparent 

The  Board  are  aware  that  the  wisdom  of  their  action,  in  selecting 
ao  many  of  their  faculty  from  the  clerical  profession,  has  been  called 
in  question;  still  they  are  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance 
to  youth,  of  correct  moral  training,  during  the  period  of  college  life, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  a  sense  of  religious  responsibility,  tm  insure 
fidelity  in  the  instructor,  that  no  present  consideration  would  tempt 
it  to  found  a. collegiate  institution,  witliout  its  materials  were  cement- 
•ed  by  religious  belief,  and  its  durability  guarantied  by  the  hopes 
which  Christianity  alone  can  inspire  or  impart.  Whether  these  ends 
can  be  as  well  secured  by  other  instrumentalities,  is  a  matter  which 
they  seriously  commend  to  the  consideration  of  their  succeason  in 
offioe. 

In  arranging  the  course  of  study  for  the  under-graduatea  of  the 
University,  the  Board  of  Regents,  aided  by  the  members  of  the  &c- 
«ilty,  have  expended  much  patient,  laborious  and  anxious  ettendon. 
They  have  striven  to  adapt  their  legislation  to  the  demands  of  anac- 
tire  age,  so  as  at  the  same  time  not  to  be  instrumental  in  confirming 
the  idea  that  it  is  not  an  age  of  reflection  as  well  as  of  action.  With 
this  view  they  have  required  candidates  for  academic  honors  to  stody 
the  humanities  of  the  older  schools,  as  a  means  of  acquiring  ele- 
gance in  diction  and  an  easy  and  happy  command  of  style  in  compo- 
sition, whilst  they  have  afforded  them  the  means  of  acquiring  the 
modem  languages,  and  the  elements  of  natural  hbtory,  including 
both  organic  and  inorganic  nature. 

The  Board  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age. 
They  are  aware  of  the  growing  impatience  of  youth  to  put  c^euh- 
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jeetioa  to  partntal  control,  and  to  put  on  manhood— of  the  ardent 
desire  of  the  young  man  to  become  rich,  rather  than  wise— of  the 
iicreasing  disposition  in  all  classes  to  despise  precedent,  to  reject 
whatever  is  old,  for  that  reaso  n,  rather  than  because  it  has  become 
effete;  and  have  labored,  not  so  much  to  minister  to  the  gratification  of 
this  morbid  relish  for  unregulated  liberty,  as  to  cultivate  in  their 
course  of  study  and  system  of  discipline,  a  conservative  sentiment 
which  should  restrain,  guide,  enlighten  and  direct  the  young  men 
who  may  resort  thither  for  mental  improvement.  They  desire,  with 
great  humility,  to  acknowledge  their  submission  to  an  all-sufficient 
Creator.  They  observe  in  His  works  an  order  of  progression,  a  plan 
of  development  which  illustrates  His  attributes^  and  demands  their 
profoundest  admiration.  In  the>origination  of  matter  they  recogniia 
His  power;  in  the  development  of  organic  existences,  His  wisdom;  m 
the  creation  of  sentient  beings.  His  goodness;  and  in  the  existence  of 
man,  iiis  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  combined.  In  His  scheme  of 
creation  alone,  they  find  inscribed  the  law  of  progress. 

They  learn  from  His  word,  that  man  was  created  in  His  own  image; 
that  sinpe  his  fall  he  is  led  with  powers  susceptible  of  enlargement 
by  cultivation,  but  find  no  warrant  for  the  belief  that  any  new  faculty 
or  power  can  be  added  or  developed  by  his  own  exertion.  Man 
may  therefore  improve,  but  cannot  progress.  They  further  learn 
from  experience,  a  truth  long  since  uttered  by  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  that 
wisdom  cannot  be  devised:  and  they  infer  from  these  truths,  the 
law,  th&t  each  generation  of  men  must  learn  wisdom  by  its  own  ex- 
perience, and  that  every  individual  mmd  must  be  improved  by  the 
exercise  of  its  own  powers.  In  conformity  to  these  laws,  and  to  ef- 
fect these  ends,  the  course  of  study  in  the  University  has  been  regu- 
lated. The  special  objects  being  to  teach  youth  how  to  study;  to 
prepare  them  for  professional  reading  or  for  becoming  intelligent  ar- 
tisans or  business  members  of  society.  Not  being  of  the  opinion 
that  the  untutored  youth  is  the  best  judge  of  what  he  ought  to  learn, 
nor  that  the  admisMon  of  pupils  to  an  irregular  course  of  study  along 
nde  of  those  of  whom  a  more  thorough  drilling  is  required,  would 
have  a  favorable  efiect  upon  scholarship,  the  Board  have  required  all 
candidates  for  academic  honors  to  study  the  elegant  and  antique 
models  found  in  the  Qreek  and  Roman  classics,  to  submit  to  daily 
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recitatioDs  and  the  moral  restraints  of  a  college  iacultj.  They  know 
that  ia  the  harry  of  men  to  accumulate  wealth  or  acqnire  power* 
they  will  forgo  the  adrantages  and  pleasures  deriTed  from  patient 
mental^  culture-— resign  the  sceptre  of  mmd  for  the  gilded  mnoe,  or 
the  delusive  and  transitory  exercise  of  political  authority — and  know- 
mg  these  things,  they  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  strive  to  estab- 
lish another  umpire  than  that  of  Mammon,  and  to  tempt  young  nien» 
by  protracting  their  course  of  study,  to  look  for  distinction  out  of  the 
counting  room  or  the  political  arena. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  number  of  students  in  the  University  cooMi 
be  greatly  increased,  if  there  were'  no  prerequisites  to  their  admission; 
and  they  believe  at  th$  same  time  that  a  system  which  should  look 
merely  to  the  augmentation  of  numbers,  would  have  a  fatal  effect 
upon  scholarship,  and  subvert  the  object  of  the  grant,  the  end  and 
purpose  of  the  Endowment. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  a  national  educational  convention 
has  been  held  at  Cleveland,  in  Ohio,  in  which  the  expediency  <^  ex- 
pelling the  classics  from  our  colleges  became  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion. One  of  the  gentlemen  who  took  part  iu  this  debate,  having 
been  at  one  time  a  Regent  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  included 
in  his  remarks  an  admirable  defence  for  his  colleagues,  in  the  ad<^ 
tion  of  the  course  of  study  required  of  their  under-graduates.  I 
take  pleasure  in  incorporating  it  into  this  memoir,  although  it  adds 
essentially  to  its  length.  It  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  thst  respectable 
Body  set  the  seal  of  its  disapprobation  upon  the  attempt  to  make  it 
the  medium  of  disseminating  so  pernicious  a  sentiment: 

The  Board  adopted  in  the  organicstion  of  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment of  the  University,  the  general  system  and  plan  of  studies  which 
have  been  approved  for  centuries  in  Europe,  and  almost  universally 
by  the  directors  of  colleges  in  these  United  States.  The  currionlum 
is  equslly  full  and  extensive  with  that  in  any  collegiate  institution  in 
this  country,  intended  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  minors.  It  would  have  been  as  disastrous  in  its  results,  as 
certainly  a  breach  of  trust  in  its  very  nature,  had  the  Board,  widi 
the  commencement  of  the  collegiate  department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  projected  any  novel  system  of  education  which  had  not 
been  put  to  the  test  of  time  and  experience.  The  collegiate  course 
of  •  studies  in  the  United  States,  as  in  the  different  coll^(ea  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  England,  and  the  Gym- 
nasiums of  GermanV)  is  intended  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  wisely 
adapted  to  it     The  history  and  experience  of  centuries  have  stamp- 
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ed  it  with  the  seal  of  approbation,  and  it  is  questionable,  eap^cialljr 
after  several  aborti?e  experiments  already  made  in  this  countrj, 
whether  anj  other  equallj*  not  to  say  more,  efficacious  can  be  deri- 
sed. 

The  design  of  collegiate  education  is  not  immediately  to  impart 
the  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts — ^not  to  fill  the  memory 
sad  minds  of  youth  with  mere  information.  This  is  the  work  of  hfe. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  that  in  the  course  of  four  years,  any  person^ 
whether  a  minor  or  of  maturer  years,  can  range  through  the  whole 
oirele  of  the  sciences,  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge.  In  many 
of  the  natural  sciences,  especially  in  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy, 
a&d  rarious  departments  of  natural  philosophy,  the  continual  devel- 
opment of  new  facts  and  new  discoveries,  render  it  indispensable, 
even  for  the  most  learned  professor,  to  be  a  diligent  student,  if  be 
would  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  his  own  depart* 
Bent.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  in  relation  to  the  moral  sci- 
ences and  ethics,  economics  and  politics.  Nor  can  the  professor  of 
ttathematics,  without  continual  study,  lon^  maintain  his  position  and 
lepotation  as  an  instructor  in  the  exact  science& 

Whoso  would  think  of  requiring  from  boys,  in  a  course  of  four 
years  training,  to  compass  the  entire  range  of  the  natural  and  other 
•eioicefe;,  only  betrays  his  own  ignorance  of  the  wide  field  of  human 
knowledge.  The  course  of  collegiate  study  and  its  peculiar  advan- 
tages, have  already  suffered  much  from  attempts  to  enlarge  the 
eourse  of  study,  so  as  to  embrace  a  wider  field  than  can  be  perfectly 
or  even  profitably  cultivated  by  youth  generally,  or  by  any  one  in 
•0  short  a  period  as  four  years.  Yet  the  demand  of  popular  feeling 
has  been  for  the  enlargement,  rather  than  for  the  curtailment  of  the 
Btadies  of  a  college  course;  and  institutions,  depending  on  popular 
favor  for  the  means  of  their  existence,  have  been  forced  to  meet  and 
gnitify,  to  some  extent,  that  demand.  ^  The  Board  have  not  been  in* 
a^sible  ef  this  state  of  public  feeling,  and  have  felt  the  necessity  of 
rospecting  it,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  with  safety  to  the  real  inter- 
Mts  of  college  education.  They  have  introduced  into  their  schedule,  as 
fidl  a  course  of  study  in  the  exact  and  natural  sciences,  as  is  to  be  found 
IB  most  colleges.  They  have  far  exceeded  most  in  the  provinon 
made  for  the  study  of  the  modem  languages,  aud  they  have  manned 
Aieir  Faculty  with  talents  and  attainments  inferior  to  few.  It  is  not 
without  the  conviction,  however,  produced  by  their  observation  and 
^  history  of  the  University,  that  this  extension  of  the  collegiate 
voone  has  tended  to  embarrass  the  student  somewhat  in  the  prose- 
oution  of  his  studies  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics.  This  lias  been 
natter  of  deep  and  serious  regret  with  the  Board.  For,  although 
wre  has  been  a  studied  attempt,  in  certain  quarters,  to  disparage 
"^  study  of  the  learned  languages,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
uid  although  much  interest  has  been  manifested  in  decrying  the 
lAtan  and  Qreek  classics,  and  in  demanding  the  lubslitution  of 
Tarious  natural  sciences  and  arts  in  their  place,  yet  the  Board 
■ope  that  the  day  is  far  distant  when  any  revolution  will  be 
wrought  whi<^  would  exclude  them  from  a  course  of  collegiate  ed- 
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ucation,  or  deprive  them  of  that  prominence  tbey  have  heretofore 
had  and  continue  to  possess.  Objections  against  their  stady  are  gen- 
erally founded  in  ignorance  of  their  uses  and  design,  or  the  trsa 
reasons  which  have  determined  the  instructors  of  youth  for  centuries 
in  giving  them  such  a  conspicuous  position.  It  is  not  the  amount  of 
information  obtained  from  classic  sources,  which^  commends  them  so 
much  for  the  study  of  youth,  as  it  is  the  admirable  aid  the  Latia 
and  Greek  languages  furnish  for  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  the  do- 
yelopment  of  its  powers,  and  the  formation  of  habits  of  close  thought 
and  accurate  discrimination,  for  the  cultivation  of  a  refined  taste» 
and  for  securing  a  better,  more  accurate,  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  our  own  English  tongue.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  of  tfaA 
loftiest  ideas  of  Liberty  and  Patriotism  are  derived  from  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poets,  historians,  orators  and  statesmen,  and  that  tba 
benefits  of  ancient  civilization  may  thence  be  secured  for  the  pur- 
pose of  modem  advancement.  Hut  these  and  other  kindred  advaa^ 
tages  are  only  secondary  compared  with  the  value  of  the  Qreck 
and  Latin  languages,  especially  the  latter,  to  the  English  scholar,  aa 
they  are  the  iountain  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  own  tongue.  No 
man  can  be  fully  at  home,  in  the  knowledge  of  his  own  English^ 
who  is  not  acquainted  with  Latin. 

The  experience  of  past  ages  in  Europe,  and  of  nearly  two  ce&tm- 
ries  in  our  own  country,  has  proved  their  importance  and  value  as 
the  means  of  mental  drilling,  and  the  easiest  and  best  means  of  ao 
cultivating  the  powers  of  his  mind  as  to  enable  a  young  man  easDy 
to  adapt  himself  to  and  become  useful,  not  only  in  any  of  the  leani« 
ed  professions,  but  in  general  for  social  influence  in  any  vocation  ia 
life.  It  is  true  that  there  are  men  whose  names  are  an  honor  to 
their  country,  and  their  age,  who  have  been  self-taught — ^who  have 
struggled  through  all  the  disadvantages  resulting  from  the  want  of 
an  early  education,  and  who,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  never 
had  a  collegiate  course,  nor  studied  the  Latin  and  Greek,  have  diatin- 
guished  themselves,  and  greatly  benefitted  their  fellowa  But  these 
are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  What  would  not  their  towering 
minds,  rising  above  such  disadvantages,  have  been,  if  they  had  but 
enjoyed  the  full  benefit  of  a  collegiate  course?  And  what  would 
multitudes  of  more  moderate  talent  have  failed  to  be,  had  they  never 
been  subjected  to  the  college  drill?  They  are  the  liberally  educated 
minds  who  generally  direct  public  sentiment,  and  possess  the  power 
to  do  so.  Our  legislative  halls  furnish  abundant  examples  of  the 
superiority^  which  the  liberally  educated  have  over  the  uneducated, 
in  the  transaction  even  of  the  ordinary  business  of  public  bodies. 

On  the  value  and  necessity  of  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
classics,  the  Board  have  never  entertained  any  doubts.  In  resigning 
their  place  to  their  successors,  they  feel  that  they  would  be  uniaitk* 
fill  to  themselves  and  to  the  University,  did  they  not  give  their  pub- 
lic testimony  to  what  they  believe  to  be  essential,  absolutely  indis- 
pensable in  a  thorough  course  of  liberal  education.    , 

Any  attempt  to  derange  the  course  of  collegiate  instmction,  by  a 
general  provision  for  extensively  introducing  irregularities,  by  adapl- 
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a ii  rattier  to  men  of  miitim  ywn  ttian  to  minorSf  by  kaving  t&r 
irent  subjects  and  parts  of  stadj  to  the  selection  or  choice  of 
stodeats,  and  by  requiring  sendees  from  the  professors  accordindy, 
sniit  jnore  disastrous  to  Uie  University  of  MiehigaQ.  It  will  be  tai 
the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  collegiate  institutions,  under  the 
esre  m  different  religious  sects,  and  the  sure  mesns  of  destroying 
the  confidence  and  attachment  now  felt  towsrds  the  Unirerstty,  by 
the  diflbrent  religious  dtsnominationB  in  our  State.  There  is  no  short 
hsad»  patent  road  to  learning;  and  students  who  are  averse  to  a  four 
years'  course  of  laborious  and  assiduous  application,  under  the  care 
of  competent  professors,  can  never  justly  expect  to  become  proficient 
in  literature  or  science.    Where  so  much  time,  however,  cannot  be 

SVen,  as  by  those  who  may  commence  study  after  having  passed 
eir  majority,  or  where  facilities  are  denied  for  pursuiog  one  or 
more  branches  of  science,  as  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  or  other  of' 
the  natural  sciences,  and  of  their  application  to  various  arts,  as  <^ 
agriculture,  mining,  metallurgy,  and  the  trade%  or  of  the  mathemat- 
ics for  purposes  of  engineering  and  mechanism,  we  feel  that  it  is  all- 
important  to  provide  them  as  soon  as  practicable.  But  schools  for 
saeh  purposes  will  require  separate  lecturers  and  liaculUes,  and  funda 
beyond  what  the  University  at  present  would  be  competent  to  meet 
They  might  well  be  associated  with  or  clustered  around  the  collegi- 
ate bculty,  and  form  part  and  parcel  of  a  great  system,  whose  va- 
rious branches  strictly  and  properly  constitute  the  University.  But 
as  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  nor  in  an  age,  so  it  must  be  the 
work  of  time,  as  means  and  students  multiply,  and  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience are  had,  to  enlarge  «r  add  to  what  has  already  been  begun. 
To  destroy  or  revolutionize  what  has  been  done,  will  oiily  be  to  drive 
many  of  our  own  youth  to  other  States,  to  waste  the  public  fuuds,  to 
pOBtoone  to  a  later  peri9d,  if  not  fatally  to  frustrate,  tne  best  interest 
of  eaucation  in  our  commonwealth.  Our  whole  system  of  free  schools 
18  eap^le  of  bein^  carried  out  and  up  to  any  extent  for  popular  ed- 
ncation,  and  district  and  union  or  high  schools  may  be  readily  en- 
grafted on  it,  affording  educational  advantages  abundant  as  needed, 
aiMl  near  to  every  man's  door.  But  the  collegiate  system  and  the 
^ovne  or  studies  particularly  adapted  to  the  learned  professions,  for 
Htablishmg  which  the  U.  8.  Government  have  endowed  the  Uni- 
^^ty  of  Michigan,  is  as  totally  different  and  distinct  from  the  com- 
mon school,  as  is  the  appropriation  of  the  sixteenth  section  in  eacb 
H^l^nship,  from  the  seventy-two  sections  made  for  speoifio  purposes. 
The  Board  have  ever  felt  it  their  duty  to  guard  the  funds  put  at  theb 
maposal,  and  to  use  them  in  accordance  with  the  design  had  by  the 
U.  8.  m  the  endowment  of  the  University  of  Michigan." 

The  failure  of  the  University  to  arrest  the  public  attention,  by  ttia 

maplay  of  numbers  in  its  annual  catalogue,  is  owing  to  extrinsic 

^^^mes,  and  not  to  any  inherent  defect  in  its  organiaation,  or  want  of 

ttfent  m  its  Faculty.    There  Is  yet  a  lamentable  deficiency  m  the 

^^let  of  preparatory  schools  in  the  State,  and  notwithstanding  thia 
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daficieney  the  ratio  of  college  students  to  tlie  popolitioii  of  the  Slate 
is  eqaal  to  that  of  any  other  State  of  similar  age,  and  the  institutioA 
itself  is  as  prosperous  as  any  other  in  the  ooimtry,  its  equal  in  age 
and  surrounding  circumstances. 

By  an  examination  of  the  catalogues  of  the  various  medical  schools 
in  ihe  surrounding  States,  it  was  ascertained  that  in  1648,  from  sev- 
enty to  eighty  students  of  medicine,  citiiens  of  Michigan,  irers  aft- 
tending  lectures  out  of  the  State,  and  it  was  estimated  that  an  equal 
number  were  reading  m  the  offices  of  physicians  at  home.  These 
statistics  induced  the  Board  to  commence  the  erection  of  a  laboratory, 
which  should  be  spacious  enough  to  afford  the  requisite  sccommoda- 
tion  for  the  medical  department  In  doing  this,  they  found  it  neoea- 
sary  to  expend  more  than  their  current  income,  both  in  '49  and  '50. 
By  doing  thirt,  they  were  enabled,  having  appointed  a  medical  Acuity, 
to  open  that  department  for  the  admission  of  students  in  Octobert 
1860.  A  catalogue  of  that  faculty  and  the  regulations  of  the  depart- 
ment|  are  hereto  annexed. 

In  an  age  elated  by  its  notions  of  progress,  characterised  by  de* 
sire  for  change,  impatience  of  authority,  disregard  for  precedent^  and 
eyen  contempt  of  law,  it  may  be  deemed  proper  for  this  Board  to 
ghre  some  reasons  why,  in  their  oiganiaaiion  of  the  cdlege  of  med- 
icine, they  have  paid  so  much  deference  to  the  authority  of  antiquity 
and  so  litlJe  respect  to  revelations  of  the  present  day.  By  refereooe 
to  the  catalogue  of  the  medical  &c«lty,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  have 
made  provision  for  instruction  in  anstomy,  or  a  knowledge  of  the 
ainictttve,  form  and  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body — phys- 
iology, or  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  or  uses  of  the  ot|raas— pa- 
thology, or  the  changes  produced  therein  by  disease — ^praoticsl  med* 
icine  and  suigery,  which  include  the  directions  for  arresting  morbid 
notion,  removing  its  products  and  repairing  the  injuries  ariabg  tnm 
accident — ^materia  medica,  or  a  description  of  the  remedies  used  Ibr 
these  purposes,  with  an  account  of  their  modus  operandi— -and  ob* 
stetrics,  embracing  the  doctrine  of  ovology — the  theory  of  reproduc- 
tion, including  the  development  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  and  its  expulsion 
when  arrived  at  maturity.  To  these,  as  a  means  of  qualifying  the 
medical  student  for  the  discharge  of  certain  duties,  which  the  public 
authorities  may  call  upon  him  to  perform,  the  Board  have  added  a 
professorship  of  chemistvy  and  medical  jurisprudence. 
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The  foregoing  is  a  syBopeie  of  the  oarriculum  or  course  of  stady 
nquired  of  oMwlidates  ior  medical  degrees  in  the  University  of  Mich* 
igu. 

The  Board  of  Begeats,  at  the  time  of  adopting  this  caniciilaiii«  ware 
kSj  aware  that  there  existed  a  sect  who  believe  '*  that  nothing  caa 
be  perceived  of  the  internal  operations  of  the  animal  frame  where 
life  is  disturbed  by  dtsease^-who  tefich  that  it  is  only  by  means  of 
the  spiritual  influences  of  a  morbific  ageat  that  our  spiritual  power 
can  be  diseased— that  the  causes  of  disease  cannot  possibly  be  «ia- 
krkdy  but  that  they  originate  in  a  dynamic  (spiritual)  immaterial 
Gsnse,  snd  can  only  be  destroyed  by  dynamic  (spiritual)  power; 
that  even  the  different  species  of  wonns  are  found  only  in  patients 
Isborhig  under  a  psoric  (itch)  affection — ^that  the  symptoms  of  dis- 
esse  are  only  the  expressions  of  agony  in  the  immaterial  part  of  our 
sstare,  on  which  the  curative  remedies  act  by  virtue  of  their  spirit- 
uSij  countervailing  sgency — ^that  behind  these  symptoms  there  is 
nothing  to  be  learned  of  disease^— that  nothing  can  be  learned  of  the 
effects  or  properties  of  medicines  except  from  the  morbid  appearances 
wUch  they  excite  in  health — that  a  dynamic  (spiritual)  disease  is 
extinguished  by  another  more  powerful,  bearing  a  strong  resemblence 
to  it»  a  fast  which  they  assert  is  confirmed  br  biology — ^that  the  med* 
iomal  disease  must  hence  be  more  powerful  than  the  one  it  proposes 
to  cure — that  natural  diseases  cannot  be  overcome  by  the  unaided 
rital  energies — that  any  real  medicine  (Homeopathic)  will  atoB 
times  and  under  every  circumstance,  work  upon  every  Kving  individ- 
sal«»that  notwithstanding  the  assertion  that  medicinal  diocasesex* 
pile,  as  it  were,  by  virtue  of  a  statute  of  limitations,  and  that  both 
nataral  and  medicinal  diseases  are  spiritual  dynamia,  declare  that 
die  chronic  affections  arising  from  the  use  of  bark,  opium,  mercury, 
Arer,  iodine,  digitalis,  sulphur,  leeches  and  setons,  effect  changes  ia 
tbe  orgaaiKatioa,  destructive  to  life,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy; 
that  all  chronic  maladies,  not  the  results  of  malpractice,  on  the  part 
oC  old  school  physicians,  arise  from  the  miasm  of  syphilis,  sycosis, 
tad  psora  (itch;)  that  the  latter  (itch)  is  the  sole  true  and  funda* 
mental  cause  that  produces  all  the  other  countless  forms  of  disease 
which,  under  the  name  of  debility,  hysteria,  hemicrania,  hypochoa* 
Missis,  insanity,  melancholy,  idiocy,  madness,  epilepsy,  rickets,  ca- 
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jri68»  faagiu  haemacodes,  gravel,  hemorrhoids,  JMndiee,  dn^ 
8j,  amenorrhoea,  epistaxis,  a«thma»  impoteney,  sterilftj,  dea^ 
Bess,  cataract,  amaurosis,  paralysis,  and  pains  of  every  kind  whiel^ 
appear  hi  our  pathology  as  so  many  distinct  diseases — that  ndther 
the  skill  of  the  physician  nor  the  powers  of  nsture  had  ever  bee^ 
able  to  care  a  disease  by  an  antipathic  remedy — that  a  primary  pso- 
ric  (itch)  eruption  may  be  cured  by  ten  globules  of  sulphur,  if  one 
be  given  m  seven  days^that  where  the  remedy  had  been  abused 
evep  years  before,  the  smelling  of  one  globule  mobtened  with  mer- 
cury, and  allowed  to  operate  nine  days,  will  again  render  the  vital 
powers  susceptible  to  its  operation— that  one  do9e  of  mercury  (X^) 
is  fuAcient  to  cure  syphilis — that  the  professors  of  homoepatfay  pre- 
poee  to  develop  the  immaterial  (dynamic)  virtues  of  substances  net 
inherently  medicinal,  by  mere  manipulation,  such  as  ^tumtion  with 
sugar,  or  diluUon  in  alcohol — that  the  remedy  can  never  be  so  aoMll 
as  to  be  inferior  to  the  disease — that  it  effects  exclusively  the  organ- 
ism already  suffering — that  all  that  is  curable  by  homoeopathy  may, 
with  tlie  utmost  certainty*  be  cured  by  inhaling  the  aura  of  one  glob- 
ule of  sugar,  of  which  one  hundred  weigh  a  grain,  moistened  wi& 
the  remedy  proposed  to  be  used,  even  if  the  organ  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied be  in  a  state  of  paralysis — and  that  internal  hemorrhages, 
threatening  death,  may  be  cured  by  magneti«:m,  which  recalls  to  lifc 
persons  who  have  remained  in  a  state  of  apparent  death  daring  hx^ 
intervals  of  time,  a  species  of  resurrection  of  which  history  reconb 
many  examples !" 

But  the  Board  itaelf  held  to  the  doctrine  that  man's  mmteridm 
well  as  his  spiritual  nature,  Is  the  subject  of  disease  when  he  viohles 
a  law  of  its  beings  and  that  the  diseases  of  the  latter  are  only  eua- 
bk  by  the  blood  of  the  atonement  His  physical  system  bring 
formed  of  numerous  elements,  such  as  sulphur,  soda,  lime,  iroa* 
phosphorus,  carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  either  ehemi- 
sally  or  mechanically  combined,  it  may  become  dta<H>lered  if  either 
of  them  become  deficient  or  exist  in  excess.  Some  of  its  diseasei 
must  of  necessity  arise  from  material  causes,  which  will  require  rem- 
edies of  a  like  material  nature  for  their  removal.  This  belief  leads 
■seessarily  to  a  oonvictioa  of  the  importance  of  knowing  man's  stns* 
tore,  the  uses  of  his  organs,  as  well  as  his  relation  to  the  objeetebf 
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wloAh  he  k  ■wnonnded;  ihe  mediam  in  wbioh  he  moTes*  the 

phere  he  breathee,  and  the  oheauttry  of  the  food  on  which  he  mA- 

nsts. 

Aa  «D  iutelligent  expoeitioii  of  the  ayiiq>tomB  of  diseaae  reqvives 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  nerroua  syatem,  the  atadenta  of  the 
Hedioal  Department  of  the  Univeraitf  hare  been  required^  in  order 
to  enaure  lamiiarity  with  the  aeparate  and  related  ftmotiona  of  the 
earebram*  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongat%  oaedulla  apinalia,  the  par 
f  agam,  eitemal  reapiratory  or  nervea  of  reapiration,  the  officea  of  the 
diflerent  branohea  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  the  dbtinction  between  die 
afierent  and  efferent  nerTea«  to  atud  j  the  worics  of  aueh  men  aa  BeHf 
Hall»  LoUj,  Flourena,  Majendie,  Todd,  Bowman,  Biaehoff,  Philip 
and  Laaaaigne.  To  learn  the  propertiea  of  the  gaatrio  juice,  they  are 
referred  to  the  experiments  and  writinga  of  Spallanaani,  Beaumont^ 
Blondlot  and  Oh.  Bernard.  In  order  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the 
eooaeqnencea  of  the  act  of  reapiration,  they  are  required  to  iuTeati- 
gate  the  writinga  of  MflUer,  Magnua,  Biachoff,  Edwaida,  La  Oraagei 
Haasenfrata,  CoUard  deMartignyy  Laibig,  Crawford,  Beid  and  Davy; 
aid  in  order  to  a  right  underatanding  of  the  ohangea  wrought  by 
diaeaae,  and  the  proper  uae  of  remediea  formc^id  action,  they  ave 
diiMed  to  atudy  aueh  poat  laortem  ezplorationa  aa  were  commenced 
by  Bailey,  and  hare  been  ccntittued  by  Martinet,  Hod^n,  Williama, 
IWt  and  Bright 

^Uh  all  becoming  regard  for  the  opiniona  of  aueh  of  our  folloir 
citiaeaa  aa  have  been  led,  by  a  belief  in  a  dogma  of  the  day,  to  peti- 
to  die  Legbhture  for  the  repeal  of  the  atatute  regulating  the  prao- 
tiae  of  medicine  aad  for  the  abolition  of  thia  department  of  the  Uni- 
rerHty,  we  would  aak,  in  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Begenta,  irtiat 
there  remains  to  be  taught  the  medical  atudent  to  ft  him  for  the 
diaeharge  of  the  dutiea  of  hia  profoaaion^  which  they  hare  not  made 
provision  for?  la  there  any  other  way  ior  the  medical  neophyte  to 
acquire  anch  knowledge  aa  will  admit  him  to  a  aeat  in  the  temple  of 
the  Coan  aage  than  that  pomted  out,  rugged  though  it  be,  in  the 
Univeraity  courae?  Or  ahall  the  accumulated  reaulta  of  three  thon- 
aaad  years  of  experience  be  laid  aside,  becauae  there  has  arisen  in 
die  world  a  aect  whicfat  by  engrafiing  a  uiedieal  dogma  upon  a  apii- 
nooa  theology,  hare  buik  up  a  ayatem  (ao-called)  aad  baptised  k 
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HoMOM^ihy?  SImII  ih«  Sgh  Priesto  of  Ms  BpiritaiJ  schoet  be 
ilieciaDy  oomminuoiied  by  the  Begents  <^  the  Unmnity  of  Ifiey- 
gan,  to  teach  the  grown  up  men  of  this  age  that  the  decUIionth  of  a 
grain  <^  siUphur  will»  if  adhmnistered  homcaopatlaeafiy,  cure  aeren- 
tenths  of  their  diseases,  whilst  in  every  moathftil  of  albnmimwa 
food  they  swallow,  erery  hsir  upon  their  heads,  and  eyery  drop  of 
urine  distilled  fk'om  the  kidneys,  carries  into  or  out  of  their  system 
as  much  of  that  article  as  would  make  a  body,  if  incorporated  wiUi 
the  required  amount  of  sugar,  as  large  sa  the  planet  Saturn?  Shall 
they  be  appointed  by  this  Board  to  tell  men,  whose  skeletons  contain 
twenty  per  centum  of  phosphorus,  that  this  article,  when  its  'Spirit- 
ually dynamic  power"  is  developed  by  trituration,  will  cure  disease, 
if  the  patient  inhale  the  aun  from  the  pellets  orer  a  paralysed  aur- 
fttee,  or  apply  them  to  the  membrane  of  the  intestinum  rectum,  at 
the  same  time  that  erery  kernel  of  wheat  which  goes  to  make  up  bis 
daily  food^  if  exalted  by  dynamic  division,  would  furnish  potaon 
enovgh  to  destroy  the  Chinese  Empire?*  So  of  lime,  whioh  fio^ 
nishes  the  foundati(»i  of  his  bony  i^stem;  and  so  of  csri>on  (ehar^ 
eoal)  which  ooostitutes  a  large  proportion  of  the  softer  solids  of  his 
body. 

Now,  as  this  Board  hare  been  taiq^  that  man  is  amateriat  real- 
ity,  originally  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  that  he  possesses  the 
foculty  of  assimilating  materials  necessary  to  his  growth,  that  he  k 
liable  to  disease  when  opeiated  upon  by  causes  which  disturb  the 
laws  of  bis  being,  that  his  body  n  the  subject  of  death  and  will  bo  of  a 
rsaurreotion,  that  as  it  is  developed  and  sustained  by  the  inoorpora- 
tioD  of  material  elements  introduced  bom  without  so  Ita  abnarmal 
ooiiditi<m  is  to  be  removed  by  agents  having  physical  propertisB  e»- 
pabk  of  exalting  the  vital  actions  wh«i  depressed,  and  of  mpressjag 
their  force  when  unduly  excited. 

Besiiectfolly  submitted. 

Z.  PITCHER. 
Ann  Arbor,  July  16,  1861. 

*HOTX. 

In  order  that  the  foregoing  may  not  appear  to  be  merely  a  Ji^^un 
of  speech,  I  have  copied  the  following  mathematioal  view  of  the  re- 
sults of  homeopathic  trituration  and  eolation,  from  Professor  Lee's 
edition  of  Paris^  Phannacologia.    The  reader  will  please  to  reed- 
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ket  d»t  only  ooa  grain  of  madimne  is  employed  for  all  the  dilntionai 
BO  matter  how  inert  the  eubetanoe  may  be»  as  apongei  Bu1phir»  ohoor- 
ebal  and  lime,  and  that  the  higher  the  dilution,  the  more  potent  the 
article  becomea. 

CuHc  feet  of  w(Uer,  weight  62.6  lbs.  to  the  foot.  fDecimah  re- 
jected.) 

DILUTIONS. 

5th.      2S.687. 

10th.     228.571,428.6n,428. 

16th.    2,285,714,285.714,286,714.285,714. 

20th.     22,857.142,867,142,857,142,867,142,857,142,857. 

25tL  228,571,428,671,428,571,428,671,428,671,428,571,428, 
571,428. 

80th.  2.285,714,285,714,285,714,286,714,286,714,286.714,285, 
714,285,714,285,714. 

Cubic  feet  of  sugar — specific  gravity,  1.6.     f  Decimals  refected.) 

DILUTIONS. 

5th.       14,286. 

10th.     142,857,142,867,142. 

15th.     1,428,571,428,671.428.671,428,671. 

20th.     14,286,714,285,714.286,714,286,714,286,714,286. 

26th.  142.657,142,857,142,857,142,857,142,867,142,857,142,- 
857,142. 

30th.  1,428,671,428,671,428,671,428,571,428,571,428,571,428,- 
571,428,571,428,571. 

Diameter  mfeet  and  miles  of  a  sphere  of  sugar  whose  solid  contents 
an  tqml  to  the  quantity  in  the  preced  ing  calculoHons.  (Decimals  re- 
jected.) 

DILUTIONS. 

Feet.                                                                                                  Mjlaa. 
5th.  30 

10th.  64,850 12 

15th.  139,738,576 26,464 

20th.  801,046,863,889 57,016,451 

25th. 

30th.  1,397,335,762,186,022,914 .264,646,924,646,784 

Cubic  mUes  of  wakr.    (Dedmoils  rejected.) 

DILUTIONS. 

5th 

10th.  1,552. 

15th.  15,528,166,354,612. 

20th.  156^281,663,546,126,356,043,711. 

25th.  155,281,663.646,126,356,048,71 1,416,427,470,7. 

30th.  166^281,663,546,126,356,043,711,416,427,470,792,147.- 
007,20. 

OOMPAIUTIYS  ILLUSTRATIOKS. 
,  Ifilefl. 

■Umgest  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  comet  of  1680 . .  1 3,000,000^000 
do  do  do         Halley's  comet... 3,420,000,0069000 
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DmUmoe  of  the  neovett  fixed  sUr 2O,UO,OO0,000,000 

Orafttest  ditteaoe  of  the  earth  from  the  sun 97,116,538 

do  do  do        do      Herschel l,918,oai^03t 

ThuB  it  appears  that  the  20th  dilation  would  require  a  n^here  of 
mgctr  more  dan  half  the  dianuter  of  the  Sun's  distancefrom  tke  Earth, 
and  a  sphere  of  water  aboat  equal  in  diameter  to  the  same  distaoee; 
while  the  S^Oth  would  require  a  sphere  of  sugar  in  comparison  viditke 
diameter  of  which,  the  distance  of  Herschel  from  the  earth  woold 
form  but  an  infinitely  small  fraction!  Hahnemann,  however,  reoom- 
mends  that  the  dilution  in  certain  cases  be  carried  as  high  as  the 
1500th,  and  remarks,  "  experience  has  proved  that  it  is  impossiUiio 
eittenuate  the  dose  of  a  perfectly  homosopeUhic  remedy  tosuch  ad^reelhtt 
k  will  not  produce  a  decided  amelioration  of  the  disease.*'  (Stratten*s 
Trans,  of  Organen,  p.  274.)  Again,  all  the  fresh  water  lakes  in  North 
America,  including  the  great  lakes  at  the  North,  are  estimated  to 
contain  fourteen  thousand  cubic  miles  of  water;  but  the  eleveiUh  H- 
biHon  would  require  more  than  ten  times  this  quantity  of  fluid.  A 
pain  of  antimony  dropped  into  Lake  Superior,  would  therefore  sof- 
nce  for  centuries  to  medicate  its  waters;  so  that  a  teaspoonfiil,  taken 
at  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  would  constitute  a  much  stronger  dose  than 
the  homoeopathists  usually  administer.  It  is  demonstrable  that  a 
single  rose,  growing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  even  on  the  planet 
Herschel,  would  be  likelv  to  efifect  each  inhabitant  on  our  globe,  hj 
its  aroma,  more  powerfully  than  any  homoeopathic  medicine  whatev- 
er, at  the  30th  dilution.  (Am.  Ed.) ' 

The  composition  of  bone,  urine,  &c.,  having  been  referred  to,  1 
give  the  results  below,  for  the  information  of  the  non-profsisional 
reader: 

CHBMICAL  ANALTSIS  OF  BONX. 

Organic  matter,  32.56  parts  in  100. 

Phosphate  of  lime,  52.26 

Oarbonale  of  lime,  10.21 

Oude  of  iron  6e  magonese,    1.05 

Magnesia,  soda,  dec,  omitted. 

Iron  abounds  in  the  red  blood  of  animals.  Phosphorus  enatt  in 
ihe  white  and  yolk  of  eggs,  and  in  milk,  and  also  in  the  seeds  of 
grestes,  as  wheat,  rye,  oats,  dec.  Sulphur  is  found  in  flesb,  in  ogp 
and  milk,  and  in  small  quantities  in  potatoes,  cabbage,  peas  and  en- 
cumbers. Lime  is  universally  diffused,  and  exists  liug^pij  in  the 
seeds  of  grasses,  especially  wheat  flour. 
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MEMORIAL  or  ALVAH  B&AJ>ISH. 

lb  the  Urn.  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  <f  Michigan: 

I  beg  to  offer  for  the  consideration  of  the  RegentSi  some  observa- 
tions  on  the  principles  of  the/fM  arts  and  on  taste;  showing  the  ad- 
vantages that  would  accrue  to  the  University  by  the  early  mtrodn^ 
tioa  of  their  culture  into  that  mstitntion. 


ato 

In  our  covairy  ihe  fine  arte  are  already  aoknowledged  to  be  aa 
naportaal  braooli  of  edueation,  Ihough  they  hare  not  been  aa  gener- 
ally adopted  in  oar  seminaries  as  educated  men  feel  to  be  desirable. 
For  the  short  period  of  oar  polikioal  ej(istenoe«  we  hare  made  trery 
gnat  progress  in  the  production  of  fine  works  of  art;  and  the  esti- 
oaate  of  the  value  ot  art  has  been  gready  extended;  while  the  lore 
and  respect  lor  the  labors  of  the  pencil  and  chisel  have  taken  a  strong 
lurid  on' popular  favor. 

A.t  an  early  period  in  our  history,  we  were  not  deficient  in  distia- 
goiahed  names  in  art»  such  as  West,  Trumbull,  Copley  and  others. 
Hbeae  names  commanded  a  respect  wherever  high  art  was  rever- 
eooedv  and  in  Europe,  long  before  our  literature  and  public  men 
fbond  &vor,  our  distinguished  artists  and  their  productions  were  the 
medium  of  begetting  for  us  among  their  philosophers  and  patriots  a 
Undly  and  respectful  consideration.  In  the  mean  time  thb  talent  has 
been  enhanced  among  us  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  other  ele- 
saenta  of  prosperity,  till  our  artists  are  now  biown  to  every  metropolis 
of  the  old  world,  and  their  productions  will  vie  vrith  the  greatest  that 
have  been  produced  in  modem  times.  This  has  been  brought  about* 
too»  without  the  aid  of  princely  patronage,  without  governmental  pro* 
tootioa,  without  State  grants.  American  artists  acknowledge  the  sound 
doctrine  that  the  direct  patronage  of  the  State  is  not  so  safe  a  depea- 
denoe  aa  a  popular  love»  founded  on  knowledge  and  general  enlijj^t- 
ened  taste.  We  do  not  seek  State  patnmage,  but  we  are  persuaded 
that  art  should  be  taught  in  our  schools  and  seminaries,  that  the  pub- 
Ue  may  be  provided  with  the  means,  and  possess  the  previous  training 
lo  build  up  m  the  mind  intellectual  taste,  and  a  sound  judgment  in 
works  of  art  aa  well  as  in  poetry  and  Kteratnre. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  wide  diffusion  of  good  works  of  art 
win  promote  the  cause  of  morals,  religion  and  manners;  nor  will  it 
be  necessary  fbr  me  to  offisr  to  your  body  the  names  of  distinguished 
writers  who  have  cordially  commended  a  cultivation  of  the  arts^  and 
enforced  a  consideration  for  them  by  showing  their  adaptation  to  oar 
natural  and  vfa^uons  impulses,  and  their  high  value  to  the  well  beiag 
of  socbty. 

Indeed,  a  cultivation  of  a  pure  taste  has  so  direct  and  invariable 
a  tendency  to  render  persons  more  happy  and  better  members  of  so- 
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delji  Beouiing  images  wad  monameiite  fer  onr  reqieot»  TenenliQii 
and  affection,  that  all  ednoated  persons  are  solidtons  for  the  eztn- 
sion  of  this  tate 

The  fine  arts  are  the  especial  objeets  of  mtelleotnal  taale;  and 
though  some  degree  of  pleasure  may  be  derived  from  the  sight  of 
art  without  the  highest  cultiration,  yet  the  advantages  of  a  soand 
taste,  as  applied  to  art,  as  well  as  to  literatare  and  the  eondnetof 
life,  are  too  manifold,  and  I  trust  too  obvious,  to  require  argnmait 
It  may  well  be  said,  doubtless,  that  to  the  man  who  resigns  himself 
to  fedinff,  without  interposing  any  judgment  or  sound  taste,  poetiy, 
music  and  painting  are  but  pastimes,  and  but  little  better  than  trifles. 
It  is  by  studying  the  preat  prineipli$  of  the  fine  arts,  and  exaM^ 
our  taste  to  the  dignity  of  a  jwfymeni,  that  we  make  them  aoiuoea  of 
refined  and  noble  enjoyment  Nor,  in  my  judgment,  can  this  cul- 
ture commence  too  early;  for  there  is  every  reason  that  a  just  taste 
and  correct  eye  shall  commence  at  the  same  time  with  the  teachmgs 
of  morals  and  manners;  and  if  they  be  combined,  the  intellcctaal 
powers  will  grow  into  greater  harmony,  and  the  harahness  of  a  omde 
culture  be  taken  from  our  minor  morals  and  deportment 

This  improved,  refined  taste  begets  a  higher  relish  for  the  aimpk 
habits  of  life,  in  unison  with  repubhoan  tendencies.  It  deepens  ov 
love  of  Nature,  and  carrying  its  empire  fiur  into  the  principles  and 
practice  of  ethics,  subjugates  natural  impulses  and  elevates  all  oar 
desires.  The  practice  of  reasoning  on  these  interesting  themes  he- 
comes  a  habit  at  last,  and  the  habit  strengthening  the  reasoning  pow- 
ers, gives  that  dignity  to  the  arts  which  properly  belongs  to  then, 
while  the  discipline  is  favorable  to  the  investigation  of  the  still  more 
abstruse  subjects  of  mental  philosophy. 

Purity  ef  taste  tends  to  invigorate  the  social  affections,  and  to  mod- 
erate those  that  are  selfish.  It  makes  us  averse  to  coarse  lai^juage 
and  ungenerous  conduct,  while  it  encourages  a  sympathy  with  what- 
erer  is  lovely,  excellent  and  magnanimous.  So  closely  allied,  I  re- 
peal to  morality,  is  inteHectual  taste,  that  no  one  can  doubt  that  a 
fine  relish  of  what  is  beautiful,  proper  and  elegant  m  writing,  paint- 
ing  and  architecture,  is  a  most  rational  preparation  for  the  same  just 
seltsh  of  these  qualities  in  character  and  behavior.  A  phflosc^hical 
inquiry  into  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts  inures  the  reflecting  mind 
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t6  that  viost  entiemg  sort  of  logic.  The  soienee^  of  eritioiflni,  as  Hp^ 
plkd  to  the  arts,  to  oomposidon  and  Uteratnre,  .may  he  considered  as^ 
a  sort  of  middle  link  that  connects  the  different  parts  of  education^, 
liarmonizmg  all.  The  student  proceeds  from  the  more  agreeable 
and  simple  method,  antil  custom  improves  his  faculties,  and  he  leama 
by  ibis  easy  mastery  to  grapple  with  the  intricacies  of  a  deeper  phi- 
losophy. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  distinguished  philosopher,  that  mathe- 
matical and  metaphysical  reasoning  do  not  usually  enlarge  our  know- 
ledge of  man;  they  not  being  so  applicable  to  the  common  affairs  of 
llfe^  however  valuable  for  the  discipline  of  thought,  while  a  just 
knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  derived  from  rational  principles,  furnishes 
elegant  subjects  for  conversation,  sharpefts  our  sense  of  the  beauty 
and  strength  of  language,  and  prepares  us  for  acting  in  the  social  * 
state  with  dignity  and  propriety. 

From  these  considerations,  therefore,  I  trust  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  inculcation  of  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts  will  be  accepts-  * 
ble  to  the  present  faculty  of  the  University,  as  it  will  be  genial  and« 
valuable  to  every  department  of  study.    It  will  not  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  time  allotted  to  any  of  these  studies,  as  it  is  proposed 
that  the  professor  of  art  shall  impart  the  knowledge  and  gradually 
form  the  taste,  by  familiar  lectures,  by  conversations,  and  by  frequent 
reference  to  examples  of  fine  art    These  shall  consist  in  drawings, . 
in  engravings,^  in  paintings,  and  in  casts  from  the  antique.    The  pro- 
fcaaor  of  Greek  must  fSeel  a  lively  interest,  it  is  confidently  believed, 
in  a  collection  of  those  marbles  which  illustrate  the  text  books  that 
are  put  into  the  hands  of  his  classes — such,  for  instance,  as  the  Elgm. 
marbles,  from  the  Parthenon,  or  some  noble  busts  of  Euripides,  Xen- 
ophon  or  Thucydides.    These  are  eloquent  and  palpable;  and  the  - 
marble  groups  often  possess  a  spirit  and  purity  of  sentiment  far  be- 
yond the  language  of  the  poet  or  historian.    The  spectacle  of  these  - 
pKcious  memorials  of  a  past  classical  age,  will  impart  increased  in- 
terest to  ihebr  studies  and  stamp  on  the  memory  of  ardent  youth, , 
images  of  delicacy  and  heroism  that  will  continue  to  warm  his  fifincy 
in  the  toil  of  life. 

The  student  of  Ynrgil  who  pores  over,  it  may  be,  the  death  of  La-  - 
ocoon,  and  perhaps  with  difficulty  makes  out  the  meaning  of  the- 
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poet,  will  find  fa»  imaginatioii  «zcit6d,  bj  haviBg  at  bis  coiaimmd  a 
OMt  of  that  ezqisite  gronp  in  marble,  by  whieh  bis  memory  wiU  be 
abaipened  and  his  taste  improred.  Especially  sboald  this  anioa  be 
enoouraged,  considering  that  in  this  instance  it  is  yet  an  unsettled 
Haestion  whether  the  poet  or  the  sculptor  be  the  original!  The  sab- 
jeot  of  the  fine  arts  and  aesthetics,  as  has  been  remarked,  comiects  it- 
self with  intellectual  tod  moral  philosophy;  and  that  lectuxea  and  ooa- 
rersations  on  themes  so  agreeable  would  commend  themsdves,  there 
ean  be  no  doubt,  both  to  the  classes  who  pursue  these  studies,*  and 
to  the  professor  who  presides  over  them.  The  able  discussioiis  of 
fitewart,  of  Reid,  of  Kaimes,  Allison  and  Mills,  of  Burke  and  Kaigkt, 
on  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts,  on  criticism  and  on  taste,  show  how 
important  they  are  considl^red  in  any  general  course  of  instzuotion; 
how  they  are  connected  with  other  branches  of  philosophy,  and  how 
deeply  they  teach  the  joys  and  welfare  of  society. 

It  is  doubtless  a  matter  of  just  regret  that  the  seminaries  and  ool- 
]eges  of  this  countty  have  not  more  generally  provided  departments 
•of  the  art9.  Unfortunely,  we  have  copied  too  much  after  the  Bog- 
Ush  universities  in  this  respect.  But,  as  this  oversight  in  the  early 
foundation  of  these  great  mstitutions  is  generally  lamented  by  the 
most  liberal  mmds  of  England,  as  a  source  of  great  evil,  and  oBe»  if 
it  were  possible,  they  would  gladly  see  rectified,  it  certainly  wOl  he 
the  part  of  wisdom  for  us,  in  laying  the  fonndatioa  of  new  institotioos, 
to  make  ample  provisions  for  this  deficiency.  The  absenoe  of  this 
provision  in  the  national  schools  of  England,  had  its  origin  in  illSh 
eial,  contracted  views,  similar  to  that  spirit  which  at  this  day  wodd 
exclude  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  done  nothing  either  for  art  or  the  aa- 
taral  sciences;  and  the  low  state  of  public  taste  in  that  ooontiy  is 
little  creditable  to  the  character  of  institutions  so  powerful  and  opn- 
lei^    This  is  generally  acknowledged. 

Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  neiCher  of  these  universities  posaess  a 
•ehool  in  which  the  theory  or  practice  of  any  branch  of  art  is  tavght; 
and  has  not  even  a  course  of  lectures,  nor  any  means  by  which  a 
young  man  may  be  either  taught  or  ean  aoquure  the  requiaile  know- 
ledge on  this  class  of  subjects?  What  they  have  inherited  torn  the 
dark  ages,  ihey  have  tried  to  preserve,  without,  if  possibly  ev^  goii^ 
beyond  what  then  existed. 
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Tlie  time  is  speedO j  ftdrattcingk  we  may  prediet,  when  public  taste 
and  general  refinemem  in  this  country  will  be  in  adyance  of  that  of 
England,  notwitbstanding  the  wealth  and  patronage  that  have  been 
kTipbed  on  art  there  for  die  past  one  hundred  years.  But  with  us, 
this  must  be  greatly  Aided  and  promoted  by  the  introduction  of  this 
eukare  into  our  schools  and  colleges. 

Even  schools  of  design  and  academies  expressly  established  far 
iUs  purpose,  may  not»  in  my  opinion,  do  so  much  towards  building 
up  taste  and  the  diflusion  of  art,  as  the  establishment  of  professor'- 
ships  in  the  higher  seminaries,  colleges  and  uniTersities  of  the  land, 
where  their  culture  shall  begm  jointly  with  other  academical  studies, 
and  where  the  theory  of  art  shall  be  combined  with  and  illustrated 
by  the  palpable  productions  of  the  chisel  and  pencil* 

An  able  English  writer  in  IMackwood's  Magazine  indulges  in  these 
sound  remains:  **We  should  say  decidedly  that  the  best  consideratiou 
kat  tfftf  and  the  best  patronage  too,  that  we  would  give  it,  would  be 
to  establish  it  in  the  nniyereities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  In 
these  venerated  places,  to  found  professorships,  that  a  more  sure 
love  and  more  sure  taste  for  it  may  be  imbedded  with  cTery  good 
and  classical  love  and  taste  in  the  minds  of  youth." 

I  should  not  omit,  however,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  feet,  that 
the  new  university  of  London  is  an  exception  to  this;  and  being 
founded  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  seems  inclined  as  far  as  possible  to 
rectify  the  error  of  the  older  institutions,  and  to  restore  the  faeuhjf 
ff  ike  mi$  nfkkh  hai  perished  then;  and  far  this  purpose  has  estab* 
hshed  lectures  on  the  different  branches  of  tiie  arts. 

The  University  of  Michigan  has  taken  higher  ground — wider  and' 
better  views  than  almost  any  institution  in  this  country.  She  in- 
cludes the  natural  sciences  as  too  obviously  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  She  has  provided  also  emphatically  far  the  fim 
<«it.  She  has  established  a  departmentof  mtr,  wUoh  may  be  seen  by 
A  reference  to  the  orgMiio  law  creating  this  noble  institution. 

Cktgp.  2,  See.  2 — «The  objects  of  the  Uttirersity  shall  be  to  pro- 
^^  the  mhabitants  of  the  State  with  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough' 
^^•wMge  of  the  various  brapches  of  literature,  science  and  the- 
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&c.  9^'*There  shall  hetluee  departmeuto;  firsts  that  of  literataie, 
floience  and  the  arte."  *'There  ahall  be  established  a  professorship 
of  thejine  oris.*' 

I  tnist  that  this  paper  may  not  be  deemed  prolix,  if  I  affix  lo  it 
aome  consideratioBs  that  woald  demand  the  attention  of  the  profai- 
aor  of  art,  and  a  general  scheme  of  action  and  duty  that  he  woald 
be  glad  to  see  carried  out.  All  the  objects  included  in  sach  a  sdiau 
oo«ld  not  be  realised  at  once;  but  it  is  confidently  belieVed  that  ke 
woold  be  able  verj  speedily  to  impart  interest  to  this  new  feature  ia 
the  UniTersity,  and  to  awaken  in  ita  behalf  a  deep  sympathy  with  the 
atndent  and  faculty;  and  I  cannot  doubt  this  interest  and  sympathy 
would  in  no  long  period  of  time  spread  to  different  parts  of  the 
State,  and  that  he  might  be  the  medium,  through  the  peculiarly  st- 
tractive  and  genial  nature  of  art,  to  render  substantial  and  lasting 
benefit  to  this  Institution.  Some  of  these  considerationa  and  duties 
I  hare  placed  under  separate  heads,  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
reference,  and  that  the  whole  scheme  may  be  more  readily  compre- 
hended, as  well  as  that  its  practical  bearing  shall  be  more  eanlj 
seen. 

Department  of  ike  Fine  Arte  in  the  Umversity  qf  Michigan — some 
of  the  duties,  and  general  coarse  indicated,  which  might  devolre  oa 
and  be  pursued  by  the  professor  of  such  department 

1.  Lectures  on  int^leetual  taete — ^lectures  on  the  theory  ef  art-^^gok" 
'  end  idea*— lectures  on  the  principles  of  the  different  branches  of 
artF— painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  music,  &c— their  relation  to 
each  other — ^intimately  united  to  poetry — the  influence  of  the  fine 
arts  on  the  feelings,  on  the  manners,  on  morals  and  literature,  on  oir- 
iliaation,  and  on  the  acienoes. 

U*  Show  the  Talue  of  art  to  classical  studies— illustrate  thew 
atadiea  by  busts  of  those  distinguished  in  eloquence,  poetry  or  states* 
aanship— by  coins,  medals  and  inscriptions,  so  valuable  also  to  eln- 
oidate  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Rome  and  Greece— its  union 
with  Greek  literature— impossibility  to  appreciate  Grecian  historyy  do- 
<gMnce  and  poetry,  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Greek  art;  one 
ia  the  exponent  of  the  other;  have  a  coUectiou  of  the  casts  from  the 
BIgin  and  Phygalian  marbles,  from  antique  busts,  and  from  exquisite 
groups,  such  as  the  Payche  and  Laocoon,  say  half  the  aiie  of  life« 
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M  tkese  c«n  be  obtained  at  min  ezpenaey  aad  thej  woold  prQva 
infahiabla  mtmoriids  of  tbe  btroio  ages  of  literature  and  art. 

8.  Copies  from  some  of  the  best  paintiogB,  toiHustrate  compoiiiUm 
in  pstntiiig,  to  illustrate  the  principles  in  coloring,  and  li^hi  and 
Mk;  good  engravings  from  celebrated  paintinga  These  will  eon- 
stkste  a  collection  permaaentljbelonging  to  the  UniTersity.  To  this 
eeUection  might  be  added  such  portraits  of  the  professors,  ehancel- 
lon,  snd  other  distinguished  persons  who  hare  been  connected  widi 
(he  institution,  as  might  be  induced  by  iuTitation,  or  otherwise*  to 
las^  them.  Art  presenres  a  memory  of  the  past  and  is  consenra^ 
tife. 

4.  Students  who  wish  can  take  lessons  in  drawing,  in  perapectiw$^ 
m  cohrinff,  in  composiHan,  This  department  will  thus  have  a  direct^ 
piaetical  bearing  on  the  acquirements  of  the  students,  aside  from 
the  refined  taste  its  teachings  will  inouleate.  The  sernoes  of  the 
piofessor  ndght  be  made  useful  to  the  medical  department  The 
rtudy  of  the  natural  sdenoes  will*  be  greatly  facilitated  by  drawings, 
di^irams,  and  transparencies.  It  cannot  be  doubted  thalt  art  wiU 
ftster  an  attachment  to  the  University. 

5.  It  is  believed  that  in  all  the  German  Universities  the  Jim  art$ 
aie  represented  by  a  professor.  Lectores  prevail  there  as  a  mode  of 
teaching,  more  than  in  the  English.  The  German  is  far  more  liberal. 
A  well  educated  German  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  music,  witb 
the  theory  of  the  arts,  and  often  with  the  principles  of  each. 

6.  We  have  already  some  examples — Columbia  College,  New 
York,  has  a  professor  of  fine  arU,  a  young  man  of  that  city.  West 
Point  has  a  professor  oifinearU,  Cambridge  has  a  collection  of 
pictures,  and  inculcates  the  fine  arts  as  a  branch  of  her  teachings. 
New  Haven  College  has  erected  a  separate  building  for  the  reception 
of  Col.  Trumbull's  pictures,  and  has  thus  an  admirable  series  of 
works  to  illustrate  art.  It  is  there  lessons  of  patriotism  may  be  first 
imbibed;  it  is  there  the  student  will  first  contemplate  the  noble  de* 
■igns  of  the  "  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,"  '*  sigmng  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,"  '*  Washington's  resignation  of  his  commission  to 
Congress,"  with  many  others  of  a  National  interest 

The  Smidisonian  Institute  has  already  purchased  one  valuable 
^^  of  art,  and  is  in  treaty  for  Power's  Greek  Slave;  showing  that 
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tkeaitswiB  be  iaeladed  in  the  legitiiiuUe  objecte  of  aa  mrtihilWB  flwrt 
piopoees  to  difiiise  knowleclge  among  mankind  TUs  does  not  pnn 
probably  name  all  the  insiitntions  in  onr  country  thai  haye  pionded 
lor  ^  teachings  of  art  in  the  course  of  their  atodiea  SeTeral  aocie- 
ties  and  institutions  in  Boston,  New  Twl^  Philadelphia^  Albasy,  (5a- 
dnnatti,  established  expressly  to  encourage  a  taste  for  axi,  and  cor- 
dially sustained  by  the  public,  are  not  mentioned 

7.  Every  step  tsken  in  this  country  to  sustain  art»  bj  whatefsi 
asethod,  whether  by  societies^  State  legislatnres»*or  Congress,  hst 
been  prompUy  met  by  the  public,  showing  that  the  public  senfiMMt 
is  quite  ready  to  sanction  the  boldness  or  liberality  of  those  whose 
proTince  it  is  to  take  initiatory  steps  in  such  encouragement.  Yery 
many  instances  of  this  can  be  adduced. 

6.  Michigan  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  liberal  basis  on  which  her  oA^ 
ueational  system  is  founded.  Is  not  diis  fact  a  strong  reason  that  usti^ 
wlule  the  course  of  instruction  is  faUin^  uito  permanefU  martorft,  that 
a  department  so  important,  so  essential  to  the  best  and  Ute  most  6b- 
eral  culture  as  that  comprehending  the  Jwe  arU,  ahould  not  be  OBiit> 
ted  or  postponed,  but  immediately  and  with  oonfidence  incorporatad 
widi  het  more  obviously  practical  branches. 

Without  venturing  to  extend  the  argument  embodied  in  this  pa]»er, 
the  whole  subject  is  respectftdly  submitted  to  the  wisdom  and 
sideration  of  your  honorable  body. 

ALYAH  BRADIBB. 


PART  II. 

THE  PRIMABT  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  MICHICAK, 

WITH 

NOTES,  FORMS,  AND  INSTRUCTIONS 

FOR  CONDUCTING  PROCEEDINGS. 


The  law  does  not  impose  upon  the  Superintendent  the  dutj  of 
deciding  questions  arising  under  the  operation  of  the  school  laws. 
It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  necessity  that  it  should  be  done — the  inter- 
est of  the  schools  requires  it,  and  the  school  officers  seek  for  and  de- 
Biand  such  decisions.  The  consideration  of  all  the  questions  which 
arise  m  the  townships  and  districts,  which  are  submitted  to  the 
office  for  its  advice  and  decision,  involves  an  amount  of  labor  which 
is  not  generally  conceived.  Many  of  these  questions  are  the  more 
important,  because  they  are  intricate.  They  require  examination, 
reiiectioQ,  a  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  law,  and  also  a 
practical  acquaintance  and  familiarity  with  the  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem. Great  pains,  thought,  and  labor  have  been  bestowed  upon  this 
psrt  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  believed  ihe  notes  wOI  be  found  to  meet 
tD,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  questtoin  that  are  generally  raised  in  the 
districts.  The  decisions  given  have  been  based  upon  queries  of  offi- 
cers, embraced  in  their  correspondence.  Should  this  document  no^ 
he  swelled  to  a  size  which  forbids  it,  abstracts  of  this  correspondence 
^1  be  presented,  showing  for  themselves  the  difficulties  which  sur- 
round and  embarrass  school  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  du- 
ties, and  in  relation  to  which  they  require  the  advice  of  the  Su- 
perintendent. 

The  law  embraces  all  amendments  made  up  to  1862.  Those  por- 
tiona  which  are  in  brackets  are  amendments.    The  number  of  sec- 
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tions  are  the  same  as  in  the  revised  statutes  of  1846.  The  deeiaoDs 
here  made  are  not  intended  to  infringe  upon  the  province  of  any  kgtl 
department  or  tribunal  of  the  State.  They  are  confined  to  questioBB 
arising  under  the  operation  and  in  the  administration  of  the  scbool 
law.  In  cases  where  the  district  stands  in  the  light  of  a  contnctfug 
party,  or  where  the  school  officers  have  subjected  themselves  or  the 
district  to  a  controversy  in  a  court  of  law,  it  is  neither  the  dntf  or 
the  province  of  the  Superintendent  to  determine  what  are,  or  wlui 
are  not,  the  legal  rights  of  the  parties.  Provisions  exist  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  in  some  other  States,  conferring  a  more  extended 
jurisdiction  in  cases  arising  under  the  school  laws;  and  the  deciskw 
being  made  final,  have  saved  a  vast  amount  of.  litigation,  expeote 
and  difficulty.  A  provision  to  this  eflfect  has  been  recommended  k 
Michigan  by  each  successive  Superintendent.  In  his  remarks  upon 
the  school  law  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr  Barnard  recommended  it  ii 
leading  to  a  cheap,  speedy  and  amicable  settlement  of  numerous  eon- 
troversies  which  unavoidably  spring  up  in  the  local  administratioa 
of  the  system,  which  were  previously  carried  into  the  courts,  or  the 
Legislature,  involving  much  expense,  much  delay,  and  not  noiie' 
quently  bitter,  wide  spread  and  lasting  dissatisfaction. 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  authorize  any  person  feeliog 
himself  aggrieved  in  consequence  of  any  decision  made  by  a  school 
district  meeting,  or  by  the  town  superintendent,  in  forming,  or  alteriogi 
or  in  refusing  to  form  or  alter  a  school  district,  or  in  refusing  to  pij 
any  school  moneys  to  any  such  district^  or  by  the  trustees  in  paying 
any  teacher,  or  refusing  to  pay  him,  or  in  refusing  to  admit  a&f 
scholar  gratuitously,  or  concerning  any  other  matter  under  the  lav 
relating  to  schools,  to  appeal  to  the  superintendent,  who  is  required 
and  authorized  to  examine  and  decide  the  same,  and  the  deosion  » 
final  and  conclusive. 

OF  PBIMABY  SCHOOLS. 

DISTBICTS. 

SBcnoN  1.  Whenever  the  board  of  school  inspectors  of  any  towoshif 
shall  form  a  school  district  therein,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  suck 
board  to  deliver  to  a  taxable  inhabitant  of  such  district,  a  notice  in  writing 
of  the  lormation  of  such  districty  describing  its  boundaries,  and  specify io| 
the  time  and  place  of  the  first  meeting;  which  notice,  with  the  fact  v 
such  delivery,  shall  be  entered  upon  record  by  the  clerk. 
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1.  The  power  to  form  school  districts  is  v^estcd  in  the  board  of 
lohool  iDspectors  by  scctioa  71.  In  proceeding;  to  divide  the  town- 
ships as  this  is  the  first  step  to  be  taken,  a  full  record  should  be  kept» 
showing  not  onlj  the  number  of  each  district,  but  accurately  de- 
leribing  the  boundaries  of  each,  in  order  that  the  clerk  of  the  board, 
inder  this  section,  may  be  accurate  in  his  description  to  be  delivered 
to  a  taxable  inhabitant.  The  following  form  of  the  notice  requiredt 
u  prescribed: 

n  A.  B.         ,  a  taxable  inhabiiani  of  school  diHrid  No,  ' 

Sir — You  are  hereby  notified  that  the  school  inspectors  of  the 

township  of ,  on  the day  of ,  185  ,  foi^med  a 

•ehool  district  in  said  township,  which  they  numbered  school  district 

No. ,  and  which  is  bounaed  as  follows:  [Insert  the  boundary  as 

copied  from  the  record.]     The  first  meeting  of  said  district  will  be 

held  at  — ,  on  the day  of  ,  186  ,  at  —  o'clock 

ia  the noon:  You  are  hereby  directed  to  notify  evety  qualified 

voter  of  said  district,  either  personally  or  by  leaving  a  written  notice 
ftt  bis  place  of  residence,  of  the  time  and  place  of  said  meeting,  at 
least  five  days  before  the  time  appointed  therefor,  as  above;  and  after 
•0  notifying  every  qualified  voter  within  the  boundaries  above  de- 
>cribed,  you  will  endorse  on  this  notice  a  return,  showing  such  noti- 
fication, with  the  date  or  dates  thereof,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  time  and  place  above  men- 
tioned. 

Given  under  my  hand,  this day  of ,  A.  D.  185  . 

(Signed,)  , 

Clerk  of  ike  Board  of  School  Inspectors. 

For  form  of  endorsement'  upon  this  notice,  see  note  to  section  3. 

2*  A  taxable  inhabitant  receiving  the  notice  mentioned  in  this  and 
the  following  section,  who  neglects  or  refuses  duly  to  serve  and  re- 
tern  the  notice  required,  is  liable,  by  the  provisions  of  section  129,  to 
forfeit  a  penalty  of  five  dollars. 

3*  The  time  and  place  of  meetingi  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  inhabitant 
^ho  i8  served  with  the  notice. 

8rc   2.  The  said  notice  shall  also  direct  such  inhabitant  to  notify  every 

Vilified  voter  of  such  district,  either  personaUy  or  by  leaving  a  written 

l^tice  tt  his  place  of  residence,  of  the  time  and  place  of  said  meeting,  at 

i^it  five  days  before  the  time  appointed  therefor;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 

^  Buch  Inhabitant  to  notify  the  qualified  voters  of  said  district  accord- 
ingly. 

I*  To  save  question  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  time  in  giving  the 
^tice,  five  full  days,  without  any  fraction  of  a  day,  should  be  given 
^fcre  the  day  of  meeting. 
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2.  The  written  notice  required  by  ibis  section,  need  not  eontam  t 
description  of  tbe  boundaries  of  the  district  It  u  sufficient  if  it  flf^ 
eify  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  and  if  it  is  senred  at  least  in 
days  before  the  meeting. 

The  following  form  may  be  used,  yis: 
To  A R ; 

Sir — School  district  No. ,  of  the  township  of ^,  binM 

been  formed  by  the  inspectors,  you  are  hereby  notified,  as  a  qnatiliea 

TOter  therein.  th«t  the  ftrst  meeting  thereof  will  be  held  at \ 

on  the day  of ,  A.   D.   185  ,   at o'clock  in  thi 

noon.     Dated  this day  of ,  186  . 

(Signed)  — • 

8.  If  in  notifying  the  qualified  voters,  by  any  unavoidable  acs ident^ 
or  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  a  single  person  has  not  been  nofi- 
fied,  or  several  persons,  who  were  not  believed  to  be  a  resident  or 
residents  of  the  district,  or  by  reason  of  an  impossibility  to  notify 
such  person  or  persons,  from  the  absence  of  himself,  or  the  want 
of  a  place  of  residence  temporarily,  such  want  of  notice  does  not 
affect  the  validity  of  the  organisation  by  the  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters.  Tbe  law  is  imperative  upon  the  inhabitant  serving  the  no- 
tice, to  notify  every  qualified  voter,  and  the  failure  to  do  so  affectt 
him  personally,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  district  also,  only  when 
the  omission  has  been  wUftd  or  fraudtdent.     See  section  14. 

Src.  3.  The  said  inhabitant,  when  he  shall  have  noli  fied  the  qualified 
voters  aa  required  in  such  notice,  shall  endorse  thereon  a  return,  showiof 
such  notification,  with  the  date  or  dates  thereof,  and  deliver  such  notice 
and  return  to  tbe  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

The  following  form  of  xnoobsbmknt  is  recommended.  If  the  qnali- 
fied  voters  are  all  notified  in  one  day,  the  form  may  be  varied.  M 
it  will  be  found  to  be  more  satisfsctory,  and  often  save  trouble,  login 
the  names  and  dates  of  notification  according  to  the  form,  and  alio 
for  the  greater  facility  it  will  afford  to  the  director  to  record  it,  as  in- 
quired by  section  4: 

I,  A B ,  hereby  return  the  within  (or  annexed)  notice,  tii 

have  notified  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district  as  follows: 

DATE,  I         H«JW  NOTIFinn. 


January  1,  1852. 
do        do 


Personally. 
Written  notice. 


Dated  at ,  this day  of ,  185  . 

(Signed)  D E- 
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1.  Every  chairman  of  the  fir^t  district  meeting,  who  wilfully  neg- 
lects or  refuses  to  perform  the  duties  enjoined  on  him  in  this  and  the 
Mowing  sections,  or  in  the  chapter  relating  to  primary  schools,  shall 
forfeit  the  sum  of  95.    See  section  129. 

2.  The  meeting  must  organize  by  the  appointment  of  a  chairman; 
sod  must  then  choose  its  district  officers.  The  acceptance  of  any 
two  of  the  officers  elected  duly  oiganixes  the  district,  and  these  may 
be  liled  forthwith,  in  pursuance  of  section  6»  Section  180  impoeea 
a  penalty  for  neglect  or  refusal,  without  sufficient  cause,  to  acc^t  any 
such  office,  and  serve  tfierein.  If  the  notice  has  not  been  given,  or 
the  qualified  voters  fail  entirely  to  attend,  when  notified,  the  no* 
tise  must  be  renewed,  but  no  particular  number  is  requisite  to  ena* 

ble  the  district  to  effect  its  organization,  alter  proper  notice. 

Ssc.  4.  The  said  chairman  shall  deliver  such  notice  and  return  to  the 
director  chosen  at  such  meeting,  who  shall  record  the  same  at  length  in  a 
book  to  be  provided  by  him  at  the  expense  of  the  district,  as  a  part  of  the 
ncofds  of  such  district. 

1.  By  section  9  the  record  here  required  is  made  prima  facia  evi- 
dence of  the  facts  set  forth,  and  of  the  legality  of  all  proceedings  in  the 
organization  of  the  district,  prior  to  the  first  district  meeting.  It  is 
important  that  it  should  be  correct  and  complete.  In  case  of  the  want 
of  thb  record,  its  destruction  or  loss,  it  cannot  be  supplied.  But  if  the 
district  has  exercised  the  firanchises  of  a  district,  that  is,  elected  officers^ 
Toted  tax,  employed  teachers,  made  reports,  dec,  for  two  years^ 
(section  10,)  its  organization  is  presumed  to  be  legal. 

Sac.  5.  The  qualified  voters  of  such  district,  when  assembled  pursuant 
to  tueh  previous  notice,  and  also  at  each  annual  meeting,  shall  choose  a 
inoderator,  director,  and  assessor,  [who  shall  be  residents  of  such  district, 
sad]  who  shall,  within  ten  days  after  such  meeting,  severally  file  with  the 
tractor  a  written  acceptance  of  the  offices  to  which  they  shall  have  been 
i^Mpsctively  elected,  which  shall  be  recorded  by  said  director. 

1.  The  qualified  voters  at  this  meeting,  after  having  elected  dis- 
Wct  officers,  camiot  proceed  to  transact  any  other  business,  by  voting 
*  tax,  or  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  orgcmiMation  of  the  district, 
^lus  is  a  meeting  to  choose  a  moderator,  director  and  asseaaor.  An 
Edition  to  section  92  provides  that  in  districts  containing  more  than 
<)Be  himdred  scbdars  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen,  the 
district  board  may  be  enlarged  by  adding  thereto  four  trustees,  pro- 
dded the  district  determme  to  do  so,  at  any  aumwil  msetinff,  by  a  two- 
^"^  vote.  This  vote  cannot  be  taken  at  the  first  meetfaig  of  the 
district. 


/ 
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2.  The  law  is  not  definite  as  to  the  form  of  the  acceptance.  It 
must  be  in  writing,  and  filed  with  the  director  within  ten  days  after 
the  meeting.  Every  acceptance  should  specify  the  office  to  which 
the  person  has  been  chosen.  Each  should  be  filed  separately,  la 
aroid  confusion  and  error.  The  Jwt  of  the  filing  by  the  penoa 
dected  to  a  given  office,  and  the  dale  of  filing,  are  matters  of  leeord, 
to  be  made  by  the  director.  A  mere  derieai  error,  in  the  aeoeptanoe, 
will  not  vitiate  it.  If  it  is  not  in  the  prectstf  words  of  the  prescribed 
form,  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  director  to  decide  upon  ita  aaJli» 
ciency  or  insufficiency,  in  oa^  of  question.  In  eaae  of  doubt*  iiov* 
€ver,  it  would  be  a  safe  course  ibr  the  person  chosen  to  the  office  l» 
decline  serving,  for  the  reason  that  if  he  has  not  filed  bis  acceptanoe 
legally,  he  could  not  bbd  the  district  by  his  acts,  but  would  hiaaalf 
be  bound  by  his  own  acts. 

3.  After  filing  acceptance^  the  new  officers  supercede  the  old  ones 
at  once.  District  officers  are  not  required  to  file  an  oath  of  office. 
Section  180  imposes  a  penalty  for  neglect  or  refusal  of  district  offi- 
cers to  serve  without  sufficient  cause,  or  for  neglecting  or  refusing  lo 
perform  any  duty  required  by  virtue  of  their  offices. 

4.  If  a  newly  elected  district  officer  fails  to  file  his  acceptance,  the 
previous  officer  holds  over,  and  there  is  no  vaooney  to  fill,  unleaa  the 
previous  director  has  been  in  office  ten  days  beyond  the  time  of  a  ae- 
eond  annual  meeting  after  his  election  op  appointment. 

FORM  OT  ACdFTANCB. 

1  accept  the  office  of  — ^—  of  school  district  No. ,  of  the 

township  of  '  Dated  this day  of ,  185  . 

(Signed)  A B . 

On  the  back  of  this  should  be  endorsed:  ''Filed  this  --*-^  day  ctf 

.  185  .     C D .  Director." 


Bbc.  6.  Every  such  school  distiict  shall  be  deemed  duly  orgatiiied 
when  any  two  of  the  officers  elected  at  their  firat  annual  meettBg  abaU 
have  filed  their  acceptance  aa  aforesaid. 

Skc.  7.  In  case  the  inhabitants  of  any  district  shall  fail  to  organise 
the  aame  in  puraiianee  of  such  notice  as  aforesaid,  the  «aid  clerk  ahaB 
give  a  new  notice  in  the  ntanner  hereinbefore  provided,  and  the  same  pro- 
ceedings i^ha11  be  had  thereon  as  if  no  previous  notice  had  been  delivered. 

8bc.  6.  Every  school  district  organised  in  pumoance  of  this  chaptti^ 
or  which  baa  been  organised  and  continued  under  any  previous  law  ot  tha 
Sta'.e  or  Territory  of  Michigan,  sha!!  be  a  body  corporate,  and  shall  pos- 
sesa  the  usual  powers  of  a  corporation  tor  piiblic  pnrposetf,  by  the  name 
and  aiyle  of  "Si-hool  Dii:tnct  number  ,  (auch  nunnber  as  ahall  oe 
de»ignaied  in  the  formation  thereof  by  the  inspectora)  of /'  (the 
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mine  of  the  township  or  townships  in  which  the  district  is  situated,)  and 
ID  that  name  shall  be  capable  of  suingf  and  being  sued,  and  of  hoiding 
such  real  and  personal  estate  as  is  authorized  to  be  purchased  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  and  of  selling  the  same. 

Sec.  9.  The  record  made  by  the  director,  as  required  in  the  fourth 
section  of  this  chapter,  shall  be  prima  facia  evidence  of  the  facts  therein 
set  forth,  and  the  -legality  of  all  proceedings  in  the  organization  of  tb^ 
district  prior  to  the  first  district  meeting;  but  nothing  in  this  section 
contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  impair  the  efiect  of  the  record  kept 
by  tlie  school  inspeciors,  as  evidence. 

Sec.  10.  fivery  school  district  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  presumed  to  have 
been  legally  organized,  when  it  shall  have  exercised  the  iranchises  and 
privileges  ot  a  district  for  the  term  of  two  years* 

The  last  above  five  sections,  in  additicm  to  tl^ose  wbieti  precede 
them,  relate  entirely  to  the  formation  and  organisation  of  school 
districts,  each  step  being  carefally  taken.  Section  8  provides  that 
the  district  shall  be  a  body  corporate,  possessing  also  the  powers  of  a 
corporation  for  public  purposes,  and  capable,  under  the  name  and 
nwDber  designated  by  the  inspectors,  of  suing  and  being  sued,  aiid 
holdbg  real  and  personal  estate,  and  selling  the  same,  as  provided 
in  this  chapter.  The  statute  nowhere  contemplates  the  dissoltiUoii 
of  a  school  district,  nor  does  it  directly  confer  upon  any  board  the 
power  to  dissolve  the  body  corporate.  I^or  can  the  board  of  inspec- 
tors, under  the  provisions  of  section  71,  which  authorize  them  *'to 
divide  the  township  into  such  number  of  school  districts  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  necessary;  (the  boundaries  of  which  districts  they, 
may  alier  and  regulate,  as  circumstances  shall  render  proper,")  take 
any  action  in  relation  to  the  dissolution  of  a  district,  so  as  to  work 
any  change  of  the  previous  liability  of  the  district,  except  in  the 
manner  pointed  out  in  the  formation  of  a  new  district,  by  sections 
15,  76,  77  and  78.  In  1845,  the  passible  dissolution  of  a  district  waa 
aoQsfat  to  be  guarded  against,  and  to  prevent  it  in  any  way,  penalties 
were  sought  to  be  and  were  subsequently  imposed  upon  school  offi- 
cers who  neglected  to  perform,  or  refused  to  do  their  duty,  or  serve 
in  the  offices  to  which  they  were  chosen.  Applications  to  dissolve 
these  corporate  bodies  have  in  several  instances  been  made  to  the- 
Legislature,  which  has  acted  specifically  upon  them,  but  which  has 
not  conferred  upon  the  board  of  school  inspectors  such  a  power.  The 
revised  constitution  has  provided  that  the  Legislature  may  confer 
upon  townships,  cities  and  villages,  and  boards  of  supervisors,  such- 
powers  of  a  local,  legislative  or  administrative  character  as  it  may 
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deem  advisable;  but  the  Legislature  not  haying  seen  fit  to  enaet  any 
law  upon  the  subject,  the  power  of  dissolving  school  districta  b  still 
rested  in  the  Legislature. 

The  division  of  a  township  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  when  no 
provision  is  made  otherwise,  does  not  dissolve  nor  alter  the  bounds* 
lies  of  a  school  district.  The  imaginary  township  line  changes  no 
residence  of  the  district  officers,  but  upon  such  dirision  of  townthtpa 
or  counties,  single  or  whole  districts  are  by  operation  of  law  trans- 
formed  into  joitU  school  dbtricts,  and  become  of  necessity  subject  to 
the  proviuons  applicable  to  such  distriets.  But  a  sbgle  inatanoe  of 
this  kind  is  believed  to  have  occurred,  however,  in  this  State. 

mSTKlCT  MBVTUIM* 

Sbc,  11.  The  annual'  meetings  of  such  (each)  school  district  shall  bo 
held  on  the  last  Monday  of  September  in  each  year,  and  the  school  year 
commence  on  that  day. 

1.  The  annual  meetiilgs  of  school  districts  are  the  most  importast 
occasions  which  the  law  provides  for  the  regulation  of  all  mattera 
pertainmg  to  the  schoola  It  has  been  justly  remsrked  that  '*die 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  coming  together  of  the  inhabitants  of 
eaoli  district,  for  deliberation  and  consultation  in  relation  to  theur 
schools,  and  the  various  interests  connected  therewith,  are  calculated 
to  exert  a  most  beneficial  influence  in  favor  of  education;  to  promote 
union,  harmony  and  concert  of  action  in  the  several  districta;  and 
to  cement  the  ties  of  friendly,  social  intercourse  between  those  bay- 
ing  a  common  interest  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  their 
dhildren.  It  is  thereibre  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  ahoukl 
not  be  neglected;  that  the  inhabitants  should  be  prompt  and  unilbrai 
iniheir  attendance,  and  that  the  proceedings  should  be  invariably 
characterised  by  that  order,  regularity,  dignity  and  decorum  which 
•can  alone  command  respect  and  efficiently  attun  the  objeeta  to  be 
accomplished.'' 

The  powers  of  the  qualified  voters  at  the  annual  meetings,  are 
folly  prescribed  in  sections  19,  20,  21,  22,  23, 24,  26,  26  and  27. 
The  moderator  presides  at  all  meetings  when  present,  and  seetions 
SO  and  31  give  to  the  moderator,  or  person  presiding,  (see  aeotioia 
20,)  the  power  to  preserve  order  and  prevent  disturbance.  Sectioa 
87  mskes  the  director  clerk  of  the  meeting,  but  in  his  absence  the 
qualified  voters  appomt  a  clerk,  who  is  to  certify  the  proceedings  of 
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the  meeting  to  the  director.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  preserve 
ooptes  of  all  reports,  and  preserve  and  ke^  all  books  and  papers  be- 
longing to  his  office. 

FORM  OF  KOTIOI  OF  ANKUAL  HISTINQ. 

KonoB  is  hereby  given  that  the  annual  meeting  of  school  district 
Ua ,  of  the  township  of ,  for  the  election  of  school  dis- 
trict officers,  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  ss  may 
lawfully  come  before  it,  and  deemed  to  be  necessary,  will  be  held 

al  ,  on  Monday  the day  of  — — ,  A.  D.  186    ,  at 

—  o'clock  in  the  —  noon. 

Dated  this day  of .  A.  D.  185  . 

(Signed,)  A B ,  JHredar. 

This  notice  must  be  posted  in  three  of  the  most  public  places  in 
the  district,  at  least  six  days  before  the  time  of  such  meeting.  [Six 
fidl  days  without  any  fraction  of  a  day.] 

1.  Annual  meetings  may  be  adjourned  from  Ume  to  time,  as  may 

be  necessary,  in  which  case  the  following  form  of  notice  should  be 

posted,  as  above  required: 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a  meeting  of  the  qualified  voters  of  ^ 

school  district  No. ,  of  the  township  of ,  will  be  held  * 

at ,  on  the day  of ,  1 85  ,  at  -: o'clock 

in  the noon  of  said  day,  pursuant  to  adjournment  of  the  annual 

meeting.     Dated  this day  of ,  186  . 

(Signed,)  A—  B ",  Director, 

2.  The  qualified  voters  present  at  (xnjf  meeting  lawfully  assembled^ 
may  reconsider,  rescind,  alter  or  modify  any  proceeding,  action,  or 
vote  taken  at  an  annual  meeting,  provided  no  obligi^on  has  been  in- 
toned under  such  previous  proceeding  votes  or  resolves. 

2.  The  proceedings  of  a  district  meeting,  either  annual,  adjourned 
or  special,  ar^  not  to  be  deemed  illegal  for  want  of  due  notice,  unless 
it  appears  that  the  omission  was  wilful  and  fraudulent. 

8.  Trouble  is  sometimes  made  by  the  failure  of  the  qualified  vo- 
ters present  to  exercise  discretion  in  relation  to  organizing  the 
meeting.  Due  allowance  should  be  made  for  variation  in  time, 
•nd  a  reasonable  time  should  be  given  for  all  the  voters  to  assemble 
before  proceeding  to  business.  Fifleen  minutes  or  half  an  hour^ 
according  to  circumstances,  might  not  be  unreasonable.  Any  num- 
ber, however  few,  may  then  proceed  to  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  district,  or  they  may,  if  they  think  proper,  adjourn.  The 
li^r,  in  many  instances,  might  be  the  prudent  course.    If  the  meet- 
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ing  is  nnanlinoits  m  fiivor  of  the  oflkers  to  be  ehoeeo,  it  will  often- 
times  sare  troabie  by  offeriog  a  resolatioa  in  writing,  designating  tlie 
officers  and  offices;  but  if  a  difference  of  opinion  exists,  it  woald  be 
well  to  Tote  by  ballot*  All  other  business  should  be  done  by  written 
nsolations,  and  if  the  result  of  the  rote  cannot  be  ascertained  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  it  should  be  done  by  count  or  by  taking  the 
ayes  and  noes.  For  this  purpose  the  clerk  of  the  meeting  should 
prepare  a  list  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  dbtriet  in  a  tabular  form, 
embracing  all  the  subjects  Toted  on,  similar  to  the  following: 

JIAnWB  OrVOTXBS.lTOCHAHOX  SITS  ;!ti>  BUFLD  60.  h'sB  jJTORAieS  TAX. 


A- 
C- 


B. 
D 


Total, 


Ayes.       Noes 


Atcs. 


H 


I  < 

■li- 
li 


Aj. 
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The  clerk  should  keep  his  minutes  so  that,  before  the  meeting  ad- 
journs, they  may  be  read  and  corrected » if  necessary,  and  approved 
by  the  meeting;  and  after  being  signed  by  the  model  aior  and  clerk^ 
they  should  be  recorded  in  the  record  book  of  the  district.  These 
minutes  should  be  in  form  as  follows,  varied  to  suit  the  cireumataa* 
ces: 

FOBIt  FOR  MINUTBS  OF  PBOCXSDIN  ?S  TO  BS  KBFT  BT  TBB  »mTEIOT  OUHW. 

At  an  annual,  special,  or  adjourned  (as  the  case  may  be)  meeting 

of  the  qnali6ed  voters  of  school  district  No. ,  of  the  township 

of ,  held   at  the ,  on  the day  of ,  A,  D. 

185  ,   pursuant    to   public  notice,  the    moderator   presiding,    (or 

A. B was  chosen  to  prexidev  the  moderator  not  being  prss* 

eDt»)  and  0  D was  present  as  clerk,  (or  E F- 


appointed  clerk,  in  the  absence  of  the  director:) 

Resolved,  <S?c.,  fhere  insert  the  resolutions  as  passed,]     If  the  vote 
was  unanimous.  Resolved,  vnamnKmsly,  &o. 

In  case  of  a  vote  to  designate  or  to  change  the  site,  hDo-thirds  of 

the  qualified  voters  present  are  necessary.     In  this  ca.<«e,  after  taking 

the  vote  as  indicated  above,  the  record  bhould  state  substantially  as 

follows: 

It  hiving  been  moved  and  seconded  t^at  the  present  site  of  the 
school  house  in  the  said  district  be  established,  (or  changed,)  or  that 
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the  same  shall  be,  <kc.,  [here  describe  the  locality  and  premises,  ac- 
curately,] and  the  question  being  taken  by  ayes  and  noes,  (or  by 
ballot  or  otherwise,)  it  was  carried,  two-thirds  of  the  voters  present 
voting  therefor,  as  follows:  Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were 
as  follows  [Here  insert  names  in  full:]  Those  who  voted  in  the  neg* 
ative  were  as  follows:  [Insert  names.] 
Ayes* •;  Noes,  — ;  Total,  — . 

The  above  form  is  given  as  a  general  guide,  and  of  course  may 
be  varied  as  the  director  finds  it  necessary. 

Sbc  12.  Special  laeeiingt  may  be  called  by  the  district  boaid,  or  by 
any  one  of  them,  on  the  written  request  of  any  live  legal  voters  of  tiM 
district,  by  giving  the  notice  required  in  the  next  succeeding  section;  and 
in  all  iioiiees  of  apeeial  meetings  the  object  ot  the  meeting  shall  ht 
stated. 

1.  The  diUrict  board  may  call  a  special  meeting  without  Uie  written 
leqaeat  required  in  this  section.  Any  one  of  the  district  board  may 
call  a  special  meeting  on  such  written  request  A  form  of  notice 
will  be  found  beiow»  in  which  it  is  provided  that  the  object  of  the 
meeting  shall  be  set  forth  in  the  request^  so  that  any  member  of  the 
board  calling  such  meeting,  may  incorporate  it,  verbatim,  in  his  notice^ 
It  is  not  optional  with  the  member  or  members  of  the  district  board, 
to  call  a  meeting  or  not,  but  they  are  bound  to  do  so,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  five  legal  voters. 

FORM  OF  WBITnii  RBQUBBT. 

To  th  diHrici  board  of  Mchool  disiriei  JVo, ;  [orioA £ , 

dc,  one  of  the  disirict  board  :\ 

The  undersigned,  legal  voters  of  school  district  No. ,  of  the 

township  of  '  ",  request  you,  in  pursuance  of  section  1 2  of  the 
primary  school  law,  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  said  distriet,  for  tlie 
purpose  of ,  I  Describe  the  objects  of  the  meeting.] 

Dated  this day  of ,  A.  D.  186  .' 

(Signed,)  , 
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Sbc.  13.  All  notices  of  annual  or  special  district  meetings,  after  the 
am  meeting  has  been  held  as  aforesaid,  shall  specify  the  day  and  hour, 
ind  place  of  meeting,  and  shall  be  given  at  least  six  days  previous  to  such 
jneetinp,  by  posting  up  copies  thereof  in  three  of  the  most  public  places 
iQ  tbe  distriet:  and  in  case  of  any  special  meeting,  called  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  of  changing  the  site  of  a  school  house,  such  notice  shall 
w  given  at  least  ten  days  previous  thereto. 
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rOBM  or  HOTIGX  OF    SPBCtAL  MXnTNG. 

School  Distbct  Notigb.— Notice  b  hereby  given  to  the  taxable 

inhabitants  of  school  diatrict  No. ^  of  the  township  of , 

that  in  pursuance  of  a  written  request  of  five  legal  voters  of  mi 
district,  a  special  meeting  of  said  district  will  be  held  at  ,  ob 

— -  the  ■  day  of ,  A.  D,  185  ,  at o'clock  in 

the noon  of  said  day.    The  object  of  said  meeting  is ^ 

[Here  describe  the  object  in  full.] 

Dsted  the day  of 186  . 

(Signed,)  A B . 

The  written  request  to  the  board,  or  any  one  of  them,  should  b» 

filed  with  the  clerk  and  made  a  part  of  the  record.     The  number  of 

days  designated  for  posting  up  the  notice,  either  six  or  ten,  as  speoifi* 

ed,  should  be  JuU  days. 

1.  A  special  meeting  may  adjourn  fifom  time  to  time,  in  which 
ease  like  notices  should  be  posted  as  are  required  in  case  of  adjoon- 
ment  of  annual  meetings.  When  a  special  meeting  has  been  called, 
and  adjourns  to  a  specified  time  and  place,  and  at  such  time  andplaee 
acts  upon  questions  properly  before  it^  under  the  notice,  and  agam 
adjourns  without  day,  or  without  specifying  further  time  and  place, 
the  inhabitants  cannot  afterwards  re-organise  the  meeting  under  the 
notice. 

2.  If  a  portion  of  the  qualified  voters,  without  reference  to  thar 
number,  at  any  meeting,  assemble  at  the  proper  time  and  place,  as 
designated  in  the  notice,  they  may  proceed  to  business.  If  they  ad* 
jonm  after  transacting  the  business  before  ihem,  and  another  portioo 
of  the  qualified  voters  assemble  after  the  vote  to  adjourn  has  befls 
taken  and  carried,  they  cannot  hold  a  subsequent  meetiog,  re-oi^gai* 
ise,  nor  pass  any  vote,  legally  binding  on  the  district,  under  the  same 
notice.  If,  however,  after  the  meeting  has  proceeded  to  busineM^ 
there  is  an  accession  of  legal  voters,  before  an  adjournment,  anj 
vote  or  resolution  previously  taken  at  the  same  meetings  may  be  n- 
oonsidered  or  rescbded,  and  the  meeting  may  proceed  to  tranaaot 
dieir  business  as  a  majority  present  shall  determine. 

3.  The  tl  tax,  provided  for  in  section  140,  maj  be  voted  att 
special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose;  but  the  district  board canoot 
return  such  tax  in  any  year  to  the  supervisor,  for  simA  year,  if  voted 
after  the  annual  meeting.  The  tax  may  be  voted  *after  the  annual 
ineetbg,  but  it  must  be  returned  to  the  supervisor  of  the  fuaHuo- 
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ceeding  fear.  This  rote  would  be  subject  to  be  rescinded  at  the  sub- 
sequent annual  meeting.  If  it  is  not  rescinded,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  district  board  to  return  the  amount  to  the  supervisory  as 
required  in  section  6^. 

4.  A  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  may  make  a  dispo- 
sition of  the  public  moneys,  although  the  subject  was  acted  upon  at 
the  annual  meeting,  under  the  same  restrictions  as  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  any  other  rote.  If  any  obligation  has  been  incurred,  under 
the  previous  Tote,  the  special  meeting  could  not  legally  interfere  witli 
their  former  action  in  the  premises. 

5.  A  contract  made  with  a  teacher,  by  a  director,  as  the  law  pro- 
rides,  (section  39,)  cannot  be  annulled  by  rote  at  a  special  meeting. 

6.  A  special  meeting  (Cannot  determine  any  of  the  matters  embra- 
ced in  section  24.  This  duty  is  vested  ezciusirely  with  the  district 
board. 

7.  The  qualified  voters,  at  a  special  meeting,  called  under  a  notice 
specifying  the  object  of  the  meeting  to  be  to  take  measures  to  build 
a  school  house,  have  no  power  to  designate  a  site.  The  object  or 
objects  of  the  special  meeting  must  be  fully  and  definitely  stated  in 
the  notice. 

Sbc.  14.  No  district  meeting  shall  be  deemed  illegal  for  want  of 
doe  notice^  unless  it  shall  appear  that  the  omission  to  give  such  notice  was 
wilful  and  fraudulent. 

1.  A  change  of  the  usual  hour  of  holding  a  district  meeting,  for 
instance,  a  notice  fixing  the  time  at  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  instead  of  6 
o'clock,  (the  usual  hour,)  will  not  invalidate  the  proceedings  of  the 
neeting  held  under  it,  unless  the  qualiffed  voters  have  previously 
designated  some  other  hour  than  that  mentioned  in  the  notice,  for 
the  hour  of  meeting,  and  the  notice  was  wilful  and  fraudulent 
There  is  a  customary  hour,  but  th^  district  board  may  fix  the  time 
and  place  of  the  meeting,  and  the  inhabitants  are  bound  to  ncdc$ 
the  time  aa  affixed  in  the  call  posted  up  according  to  law. 

2.  As  the  proceedings  of  the  district  meeting  may  be  called  in 
question,  in  the  course  of  legal  proceedings  relating  to  taxes,  or  con- 
tracts, or  other  matters  of  importance  to  the  district  and  to  individ- 
uals, the  qualiffed  voters  should  not  transact  business,  if  there  is  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  omission  to  give  the  notice  was  wilful  and 
fraudulent.  The  only  safe  course  is  to  run  no  hazard  whatever,  un- 
der such  circumstances. 
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Ssc.  15.  Efery  white  mtle  iababitant  of  the  %$te  of  twenty -one  yetn, 

residing;  in  the  district,  and  liable  to  pay  a  <;ci)ooldinrict  tax  therein,  shall 
he  entitled  to  vote  at  any  district  meeting. 

1.  Every  white  male  iababitant  of  the  age  of  twenty -one  years, 

whether  alien  or  eUizen,  residing  in  the  district,  having  personal  or  red 

estate  assessed  to  him,  or  stdfed  to  be  assessed  to  him  in  the  flistrid,  9 

a  voter  at  a  district  meeting.     The  property  not  subject  to  assessment 

and  taxation  is  specified  in  Act  94  of  the  session  laws  of  1849.    It 

exempts, 

1.  Household  furniture,  including  stoves  put  up  in  any  dwelliog 
house,  not  exceeding  in  value  one  hundred  dollars.  2.  All  spinning 
wheels  and  weaving  looms  and  apparatus,  not  exceeding  ia  value 
fifty  dollars.  3.  A  seat,  pew  or  slip  occupied  by  any  person  or  fam- 
ily in  any  house  or  place  of  public  worship.  4.  All  cemeteries, 
tombs  and  rights  of  burial,  while  in  use  as  repositories  of  the  dead. 

5.  All  arms  and  accoutrements  required  by  law  to  be  kept  by  snj 
person  or  family;  all  wearing  apparel  of  every  person  and  family. 

6.  The  library  and  school  books  of  every  individual  and  family  not 
exceeding  in  value  tl60,  and  all  family  pictures.  7.  To  each  boose- 
holder,  ten  sheep  with  their  fleeces,  and  the  yam  or  cloth  manDfso- 
tured  from  the  same,  two  cows,  five  swine,  and  provisions  and  fuel 
for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  such  householder  and  family  for 
six  months. 

Sec.  16.  If  any  person  offering  to  vote  at  a  school  district  meeting  shall 
be  challenged  as  anqualified,  by  any  legal  voter  in  such  district,  the  chair- 
man presiding  at  such  meeting  shall  declare  to  the  person  challenged  the 
qualifications  of  a  voter,  and  if  such  person  shall  state  that  he  is  qnallM 
and  the  challenge  shall  not  be  withdrawn,  the  said  chairman  shall  tender 
to  him  an  oath  in  substance  as  follows:  "You  do  swear  (or  affirm)  that 
you  are  twenty-one  years  of  age,  that  you  are  an  actual  resident  of  thu 
school  district,  and  liable  to  pay  a  school  district  tax  therein;"  and  ever/ 
person  taking  such  oath  shajj  be  permitted  to  vote  on  all  questions  propo- 
sed at  such  meeting. 

By  reference  to  the  note  under  the  last  preceding  section,  the 
chairman  will  readily  see  what  qualifications  are  necessary  for  a  vo- 
ter at  a  school  district  meeting,  viz:  He  must  be  a  white  male  in- 
habitant of  the  State,  6f  the  age  of  21  years;  he  must  be  a  resident 
of  the  district;  he  must  be  ifable  to  pay  a  school  district  tax.  Eveiy 
such  inhabitant  is  liable  to  pay  such  a  t^x,  whether  he  is  an  alienor 
a  citizen,  if  he  has  either  personal  or  real  estate  which  has  been  a^' 
aessed  to  him,  or  which  is  liable  to  be  assessed  to  him,  in  the  district 
The  property  not  subject  to  taxadon  is  described  under  the  previous 
flection. 
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6bc.  17.  If  ftny  perion  ao  challenged  shall  refuse  to  take  audi  oetht  bis 
vote  shall  bo  rejected;  and  any  person  who  shall  wilfully  take  a  false  oath^ 
or  make  a  (also  alfirmution,  under  the  provisionB  of  thj  preceding  section^ 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury. 

Bbc.  18.  When  any  question  is  taken  in  any  other  manner  than  by  bal- 
lot, a  challenge  immediately  after  the  vote  has  been  taken,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  made  when  olfering  to  vote,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Src.  19.  The  qualified  voters  in  such  school  district,  when  lawfully  as- 
sembled, shall  have  power  to  adjourn  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  neces* 
sary;  to  designate  a  site  for  a  school  house  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
those  present,  and  to  change  the  same  by  a  similar  vote  at  any  regular 
meeting. 

1.  For  maimer  of  voting,  d^c,  see  note  to  section  11. 

2.  Id  some  instances)  districts  have  been  unable,  after  designating 
a  site,  to  procure  a  conveyance  or  title  to  the  property,  the  owner  or 
owners  refusing  to  give  a  deed  of  the  premises.  Section  2  of  article 
18  of  the  revised  constitution,  provides  for  taking  property  for  such 
purposes;  but  as  the  Legislature  has  not  prescribed  the  manner  in 
which  it  shall  be  done,  no  remedy  is  a£forded  by  law  in  such 
eases.  « 

3.  The  site  for  a  school  house  should  be  designated  with  exact- 
ness and  precision,  either  by  metes  and  bounds,  or  by  some  defined 
and  known  landmarks.  The  safe  rule  is  to  make  such  a  description 
as  would  be  required  in  a  deed  of  the  premises.  In  designating  a 
lite,  sufficient  land  should  be  procured  for  a  school  yard,  play  ground, 
necessary  out  buildings,  and  wood  house,  <&c. 

4.  In  case  of  sale  of  the  site,  (see  section  59,)  the  district  board 
may,  if  not  otherwise  directed  by  vote  of  the  district,  execute  a  con- 
veyance of  the  same,  in  the  corporate  name  of  the  district.  In  most 
instances,  deeds  of  the  site  are  executed  with  the  right  of  reversion 
to  the  owner,  when  it  ceases  to  be  occupied  for  school  purposes.  In 
such  cases,  of  course,  the  district  cannot  dispose  of  the  site.  When 
it  does  not  revert  to  the  owner,  and  the  sale  is  directed  under  section 
26,  the  district  may  appropriate  the  money  arising  from  the  sale,  as 
they  shall  deem  best,  for  stJtod  purposes, 

5.  The  qualified  voters  cannot  authorize  the  school  inspectors,  or 
May  other  person,  to  designate  the  site,  in  the  first  instance.  They 
nost  establish  it,  if  they  can.  If,  after  taking  action,  they  fail  to  ob- 
tain the  legal  minority  necessary,  (two-thirds  of  those  present,)  the 
inspectors  may  designate  under  the  provisions  of  section  20. 
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6.  This  section  provides  that  the  qualified  TOters  may,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  those  present,  change  the  site.  This  can  be  done  either 
before  the  school  house  has  been  built,  or  afterwards;  but  in  the  latter 
case,  upon  assuming  the  responsibility  of  paying  full  damages  ibr 
any  violation  of  contract  which  may  have  been  previously  entered 
mto,  and  a  forfnture  of  the  site,  if  the  conveyance  thereof  was  oiigK 
Daily  made  for  school  purposes. 

7.  In  purchasing  a  site,  or  selling,  a  sufficient  sum  may  be  law- 
fully voted  to  cover  the  expenses  of  procuring  or  perfecting  tbe  tida 
If  it  has  not  been  voted,  the  district  board  may  procure  the  neeea- 
aary  legal  or  professional  assistance  at  the  expense  of  the  district 
[See  section  69.] 

Sec.  30.  When  no  site  can  be  established,  by  such  LohabitSDts  as  afore- 
said, the  school  inspectors  of  the  township  or  townships  in  which  the  die- 
trict  is  situated,  shall  determine  where  such  site  shall  be,  and  their  deter- 
mination shall  be  certified  to  the  director  of  th«)  district,  and  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  alteration  afterwards  by  the  inspectors  only,  if  necessary. 

1.  The  failure  of  the  inhabitants  to  establish  the  site  should  be 

certified  to  the  board  of  inspectors  of  the  township;  or  in  case  of  free- 

tional  district,  to  the  joint  boards,  by  the  clerk  of  the  meeting,  or  a 

certified  copy  of  the  proceedings  and  vote  delivered  to  them  or  to 

their  clerk,  which  should  be  kept  of  record.     Their  determination 

is  to  be  certified  to  the  director  of  the  district  in  some  form  stnular 

to  the  following:  , 

The  board  of  school  inspectors  (or  a  majority  thereof)  do  hereby 
certify  to  the  director  of  school  district  No.  ,  of  the  townahip  of 

,  (the  inhabitants  of  said  district,  at  a  legal  meeting  of  said 
district,  having  failed  to  establish  a  site  for  the  school  house  in  aaid 
dbtrict  by  a  leiral  majority  thereof)  that  the  ssid  inspectors  have  de- 
termined that  Uie  said  site  shall  be  as  follows:  [describe  as  in  a  deed.] 
Given  under  our  handa  this  •^^^  day  of '  A.  D.  185  • 

A B ^ 

C D . 

B F , 

Afpedon. 

Sbc.  si.  The  said  qualified  voters  shall  also  have  power  at  any  such 
meeting  to  direct  tbe  purchasing  or  leasing  of  an  appropriate  siie^  sad 
the  building,  hiring  or  parchasing  of  a  school  house,  and  to  impose  sneb 
tax  as  may  be  sufficient  for  the  payment  thereof,  subject  to  tbe  limitation 
contained  in  the  succeeding  section. 

1.  A  vote  to  purchsse  or  lease  a  site,  or  to  build,  hire,  or  purehsse 

a  school  house,  does  not  carry  with  it  any  authotity  for  the  distriol 

board  to  purchase,  hire  or  lease,  or  to  build  a  school  house,  or  to 


purehase  material,  or  eontract  for  the  building,  without  a  farther 
direction  to  thai  efect  (See  section  50.) 

Sbc.  22.  The  amount  of  taxes  to  be  raised  in  any  district  for  the 
porpose  ot  purchasing  or  building  a  school  house,  shall  no:  exceed  the 
mm  of  two  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year,  unless  there  shall  be  more 
than  thirty  scholars  residing  therein,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eight- 
een years;  and  the  amount  thereof  shall  not  exceed  three  hundred  doilaie 
in  any  one  year,  unless  there  shall  be  more  than  fifty  scholars  residing  in 
the  district  between  the  agen  last  aforesaid;  and  no  sum  ihall  be  raised 
exceeding^  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  building  or 
purchasing  a  school  house  of  less  dimensions  than  twenty-four  feet  by 
thirty  feet,  and  ten  feet  between  floors;  nor  exceeding  seventy-five  dof- 
krs  for  the  purpose  of  building  or  purchasing  a  school  house,  construetei 
of  round  or  hewn  logs. 

1.  Although  but  two  hundred  dollars  can  be  raised  in  any  oae 

year,  in  a  district,  in  which  there  not  more  than  thirty  scholars  be* 

Iweea  the  ages  of  four  and  dghteen  years;  and  but  three  hundred 

deUara  where  there  is  not  more  than  fifiy  scholsrs,  between  these 

ages,  yet  the  district,  if  they  desire  to  build  a  more  costly  houss^ 

may  lawfully  raise  either  of  these  sums  annually,  until  a  sufficieni 

sum  is  raised  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  district    In  case  there  are 

OTer  fifty  scholars^  the  sum  which  may  be  rabed  is  not  limited,  ez- 

oqitea  to  the  amount  to  be  expended  for  buildings  of  the  differeal 

tUmemions  specified  in  this  section.     The  operation  of  this  section  is 

m  a  measure  controlled  by  section  79,  which  forbids  the  district 

board,  in  purchasing  or  leasing  a  site,  (such  as  shall  be  designated 

by  the  district,)  or  in  building,  hiring  or  purchasing    a  school 

bouse  out  of  the  fund  prorided  for  that  purpose,  from  building  any 

tUme  or  Mek  school  bouse  on  any  site,  without  having  first  obtained 

« 

•  title  in  fee,  or  a  lease  for  ninety-nine  years;  and  from  building  anj 
fieae  school  house  upon  any  site  for  which  they  have  not  a  title  in 
fce,  or  a  lease  for  fifty  years,  withotU  securing  the  privilege  of  renwning 
the  house,  when  lawfully  dffected  so  to  do  by  the  qualified  voter% 
«t  any  annual  or  special  meeting. 

S.  Any  lawfully  organised  school  district,  wMch  has  kept  t^iteor^ 
ifmiataiion,  can  vote  at  any  meeting  regularly  called,  in  pursuance  of 
preceding  provisions,  not  to  exceed  8200  in  anyone  year,  for  the  •pax- 
pose  of  purchasing  or  building  a  school  house,  unless  the  district  hat 
Bkore  than  thirty  scholars  residing  in  it^  between  the  ages  of  foujr 
>nd  eighteen  years.  If  the  number  between  these  ages  is  no  more 
than  fifty,  the  district  can  vote  not  to  exceed  CdOO  in  any  one  year* 

45 
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Suppose  ihere  is  forty  scholars  between  these  ages — the  district  cat 
raise  $3 JO  and  do  more.  Suppose  there  is  fifty-one  scholars,  or 
orer-^the  amoaiit  which  can  be  raised  is  not  then  lioaited.  The  lat* 
ter  clause  of  the  section  limits  the  amount  so  far  as  htUdinpt  of  cerim 
dmensiont  are  constructed. 

A  district  may  raise  the  sum  of  eighty  dollars  annually  to  build  a 
frame  house  of  greater  dimensions  than  24  by  30  feet;  but  no  mn 
ean  be  raised  in  any  series  of  years  exceeding  one  hundred  anl 
flighty  dollars  for  a  sichool  house  of  lets  dimensions  than  this.  The 
object  of  the  law  is  to  prevent  a  wasteful  or  extravagant  expenditure 
of  money  upon  a  building  of  comparatively  small  size. 

5.  In  order  to  raise  money  for  these  purposes,  so  as  to  have  it  col- 
lected in  the  assessment  roll  of  the  same  year,  the  vote  must  be  passed 
at  the  annual  meeting  for  that  year.  In  order  to  have  the  money  col- 
lected in  the  assessment  roll  of  185*2,  for  instance,  the  vote  must  be 
taken  at  the  annual  meeting  of  1852.  This  is  on  the  laat  Monday 
of  September.  By  the  second  Monday  of  October  following,  the 
district  board  report  the  amount  to  be  raised  to  the  supervisor,  aad 
the  supervisor  puts  it  into  his  assessment  roll  by  the  15th  of  Notwb- 
ber  follpwing. 

4-  The  qualified  voters,  after  voting  a  tax  to  build  a  school  hoc* 
under  the  restrictions  of  sections  22  and  69,  may  in  directing  the 
board,  authorize  them  to  contract  with  a  third  person  or  party,  ^ 
build  an  additional  story  to  the  school  buildmg  at  the  expense  of 
such  party,  but  on  the  condition  that  it  shall  never  interfere  in  snj 
way  with  the  rights  of  the  district  or  the  purposes  of  the  school  9 
school  house.    The  district  cannot  form  h  partnership  with  a  ^UA 
party  in  purchasing  site  or  building  the  house.    The  site  must  be- 
long to  the  district,  or  the  lease  vest  in  the  district  alone.    Snob  con* 
tracts  can  only  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  primUgty  granted  by  ^ 
nihabitants  of  the  district,  the  use  of  which  is  not  in  any  way  to  in* 
terfere  with  the  legitimate  purposes  for  which  the  building  w«i 
erected,  viz:  for  a  school  house.    With  these  restricUons  and  tmi 
understanding,  there  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  such  an  arraDge* 
ment    Without  detriment  to  the  school,  or  a  disturbance  of  ^ 
functions  and  arrangements,  additional  taste  may  be  displayed  in  tbe 
aichiteoture  of  the  school  house,  and  some  useful  purpose  of  ia  ^ 
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diTidaal  or  society  subserved.  For  the  protection  of  all  parties  in 
gach  cases,  writings  of  the  proper  character  should  be  carefully  and 
legally  drawn. 

5.  District  officers,  when  directed  by  the  district  to  contract  for 
building  the  school  house,  should  not  let  the  contract  to  themselves. 
They  may,  ttken  so  directed  by  the  district^  proceed  to  procure  mate- 
rials and  build  the  house  under  their  own  control  and  management, 
and  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  for  the  interest  of  the  district.  The 
district  may,  if  the  voters  see  fit,  appoint  a  building  committee.  The 
directions  of  the  district  to  the  board,  or  to  the  committee,  may  either 

be  general  or  specific. 

Sec.  23.  Such  qualified  voters,  when  assembled  as  aforesaid,  may  from 
time  to  time  impose  such  tax  as  shall  be  necessary  to  keep  their  scboel 
house  in  repair,  and  to  provide  the  necessary  appendages,  and  to  pay  and 
dis'^harge  any  debts  or  liabilities  of  the  district  lawfully  incurred:  and  in 
districts  containing  more  than  fitly  scholars  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
eighteen  years,  may  raise  a  sum  not. exceeding  twenty  dollars  in  any  one 
year  for  the  purchase  of  globes,  outline  maps,  or  any  apparatus  for  illus- 
tvating  the  principles  of  [astronomy^  natural  philosophy  and]  agricultural 
chemistry  or  the  mechanic  arts. 

1.  The  effect  of  this  section  is  to  limit  the  power  of  school  dis- 
trtets  having  less  than  60  scholars.  In  districts  having  less  than 
tihat  number,  a  tax  cannot  be  raised  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in 
the  last  clause.  This  provision  is  a  useful  and  important  one.  Ouft* 
line  maps,  globes,  apparatus,  dec,  for  illustrating  the  studies  pur- 
sued, are  important  and  indeed  indispensable  elements  of  success  in 
teaching  and  in  learning.  The  views  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  the  State  of  New  York  (Mr.  Randall)  meet  with  the  hearty  con- 
•nrrence  of  this  department  of  public  instruction.  He  says,  with 
tnth,  that  "the  principal  facts  in  Geography  (for  instance)  are  better 
learned  by  ike  eye  than  in  any  other  manner,  and  there  ought  to  be 
in  every  school  room,  a  map  of  the  world,  of  the  United  States,  of 
ibe  State,  and  of  the  county.  Globes  are  also  desirable,  but  not  90 
important  as  maps.  Large  black  boards  in  frames  or  plaster  are  in- 
dispensable to  a  well  conducted  school.  The  operations  in  arithme- 
tie  performed  on  them,  enable  the  teacher  to  ascertain  the  degree  of 
the  pupil's  acquirement  better  than  any  results  exhibited  on  slates. 
He  sees  the  various  steps  taken  by  the  scholar,  and  can  reqvire  him 
to  give  the  reason  for  each.  It  is  in  fact  an  exercise  of  the  enCirs 
dass;  and  the  whqle  school,  by 'this  pnblic  process,  insensibly  a^ 
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quires  a  knowledge  of  tfae  rules  and  operations  of  this  bqmdi  of 
study.** 

2.  The  above  yiews  are  earnestly  commended  to  district  offioen,ai 
philosophical  and  sound.  The  object  had  in  view  by  the  Legislitae, 
in  enacting  this  clause  of  the  school  law,  is  worthy  of  more  atteslicB 
than  it  has  hitherto  received.  The  subjects  cf  agricultural  chemkiif 
and  the  mechanic  arts  are  yet  destined  to  become  more  importuk 
branches  of  instruction  in  our  primary  schools.  Public  attentioi  v 
directed  to  them  with  greater  earnestness,  as  they  constitute,  aal 
will  continue  to  constitute,  the  foundation  of  the  two  great  practical 
pursuits  of  the  oitisens  of  this  country. 

3.  Under  this  section  a  tax  may  be  voted  and  raised  for  a  fence 
woodhou^y  and  necessary  out-buildings,  for  a  bell,  if  the  voters  de* 
aire  to  have  one,  for  water-pail,  cup,  for  washing  apparatus,  ^nkaiid 
drain;  and  in  shoK,  for  all  such  appendages  as  are  necessary  to  aa- 
aure  the  health,  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  children  while  a^ 
tending  school,  and  to  afford  the  usual  and  best  ^Militiea  which  eao 
be  afforded  for  keeping  a  good  school,  in  all  respects. 

Sec.  24.  They  may  also  determine,  at  each  annual  meeting,  the  length 
of  time  a  school  shall  be  taiiorht  in  their  district  during  the  ensuing  year, 
which  shall  not  De  less  than  three  months;  and  whether  by  male  or  feinale 
teachers,  or  both;  and  whether  the  moneys  apportioned  for  the  support  of 
the  school  therein  shall  bo  applied  to  the  winter  or  summer  terni)  era 
certain  portion  of  each. 

1.  The  month,  as  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  is  to  be  constmed 

to  mean  a  calendar  month.     This  gives  four  and  one-third  weeks  <v 

twenty-six  days  for  a  month,  exclusive  of  Sundays.     By  a  castor 

which  is  time-honored  and  nearly  universal,  the  teacher  should  ba 

permitted  to  dismiss  his  school  on  the  aAemoon  of  every  Satordayi 

or  all  day  every  other  Saturday,  mthjout  loss  of  time.     He  AxaM 

also  be  allowed  to  dismiss  his  school  upon  all  holydays--on  the  i^ 

of  July,  New  Year's,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  days  of  fasting  and 

prayer,  set  apart  by  the  Chief  Magistrate,  Washington's  birth  d^i 

and  general  biennial  election  days,  without  loss  of  time.     (Sea  nola 

to  section  39,  and  the  form  of  contfaot  for  teacher.) 

Sac.  25.  In  case  any  of  the  matters  in  the  preceding  section  mentioned 
are  not  determined  at  the  annual  meetincr,  the  district  bofird  shall  htu 
power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to  determine  the  same. 

1.  The  determimtion  of  the  board  is  bindiag  on  the  district 
Hw  next  annual  meeting. 
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Sue.  36.  Said  qualified  voters  may  also,  at  any  regular  meeting,  au- 
tboriBe  and  direct  the  sale  of  any  school  bouse,  site,  boilding,  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  districtf  when  the  same  shall  bo  longer  be  need- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  district. 

1.  See  note  4  to  section  19,  page  851. 

Sec.  27.  They  may  also  give  such  directions,  and  make  sach  provisions 
BUS  they  shall  deem  necessary,  in  relation  to  the  prosecution  or  defence 
of  any  suit  or  proceeding  in  which  the  district  may  be  a  party  or  inter- 
ested. 

1.  The  qaalified  voters  may,  under  this  secUon,  employ  eonnsel, 

and  Tote  a  tax  to  pay  for  such  services,  if  they  do  not  choose  to  leave 

the  control  of  such  matters  to  the  oflScers  designated  by  the  law  t^ 

attend  to  diem. 

MSTBICT  OFTIGBRS— rmiR  FOWSRS  AlfO  DOTIBS. 

8bc.  38.  The  officers  of  each  school  district  shall  be  a  moderator,  di^ 
rector  and  assessor,  who  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  until  the  annual 
meeting  next  following  their  election  or  appointment^  and  until  their  suc- 
cessors shall  have  been  chosen  and  filed  their  acceptance,  but  not  beyond 
ten  days  after  the  time  of  a  second  annual  meeting  after  their  election  or 
appointment,  without  being  again  elected  or  appointed. 

1.  District  officers  cannot  hold  over  their  offices  beyond  ten  daya 
€|/fer  the  time  of  a  second  annual  meeting  after  their  eleotioa  or  ap^ 
potntment.  If^  after  the  district  officers  are  once  chosen,  the  distriai 
neglects  to  bold  its  next  annual  meeting,  and  holds  its  subsequeilt  * 
seeand  annual  meeting,  without  electing  officers,  or  adjourns  its  meet- 
ing beyond  ten  da^i  after  the  time  of  the  last  meeting,  the  terms  of 
die  old  offieera  then  expire,  and  the  district  ia  without  offieeia.  The 
mode  of  procedure  under  such  circumstances  is  the  same  as  that 
which  b  required  in  the  formation  of  a  new  district 

MODBRATOR, 

Sbc.  29.  The  moderator  shall  have  power,  and  1^  shall  be  his  duty,  to 
preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  district,  to  sign  all  warrants  for  the  coliae« 
tion  of  rate  bills  after  they  shall  have  been  prepared  and  signed  by  the  di- 
rector, and  to  countersign  all  orders  qpon  the  assessor  for  moneys  to  be 
diaborsed  by  the  distrtct^  and  aU  warrants  of  the  director  upon  the  town- 
ship treasnrer  for  moneys  raised  for  district  purposes,  or  apportioned  to 
the  district  by  the  township  clerk;  but  if  the  moderator  shall  be  absent 
ftom  any  district  meeting,  the  qualified  voter»  present  may  elect  a  suitable 
person  to  preside  at  the  meeting. 

1.  The  person  appointed  to  preside  at  the  meeting  has  onlj  ilie 

power  to  act  for  that  meeting.    It  will  not  vitiate  the  proceedioga  of 

the  meeting  if  such  person  prove  to  be  a  nttnor.    This  question  has 

been  repeatedly  raised,  but  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  the  raising  «f 

(he  question,  bj  i^pointing  a  person  who,  beyond  any  exceptkn 

which  may  be  raised,  has  the  legal  qualifications  of  a  voter. 
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t.  The  moderator  is  not  bound  to  countersign  orders  drawn  by  ihe 
director,  where  they  are  not  drawn .  in  porsnaace  of  law,  or  where 
they  are  drawn  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  objects  for  which  the 
money  raised  was  appropriated.  He  would  not  render  himself  lia- 
ble for  refusing  to  eonntersign.  an  order  drawn  by  the  director,  to 
pay  the  **  public  money"  to  a  teacher  who  is  noi  a  qtuUiJM  teacher, 
such  as  the  law  requires.  Instances  ha^e  come  to  the  notice  of  this 
dqjMurtment^  where  orders  hare  been  drawn  by  directors  to  pay  teadi- 
ers  who  were  not  ''qualified  teachers."  l*he  moderator  in  such 
iCaset  may,  and  should,  refuse  to  countersign  the  order.  He,  how- 
erer,  should  be  careful,  to  ascertain  that  the  teacher  is  in  fact  noi  a 
**  qualified  teacher."  It  should  i^pear  clearly  and  legally  tliat  he 
was  not  so^  to  authorize  the  moderator  to  refuse  his  oounter-ugiui- 
ture. 

8bc.  30.  If,  at  any  district  meeting,  any  person  shall  conduct  himself 
in  a  disorderly  manner,  and  after  notice  from  the  moderator  or  person  pre- 
siding, ehatl  persist  therein,  the  moderator  or  person  presiding  may  order 
him  to  withdraw  from  the  meeting,  and  on  his  refusal,  may  order  any 
constable  or  other  person  or  persons  to  take  him  into  custody  until  the 
a^eting  shall  be  adjoaroed* 

Sbc.  3U  Any  person  who  shall  refuse  to  withdraw  from  such  meeting, 
on  being  so  ordered  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  or  who  sbaH 
wilfully  disturb  such  meetingi  eball,  for  every  such  ofl^oce^  forfeit  a  sum 
not  exceeding  twenty  dollars. 

A88KS80IU 

Sbc.  32.  The  assessor  shall  pay  over  all  moneys  in  his  hands  belongtng 
to  the  district*  on  the  warrant  of  the  director,  coboteraigned  by  the  omu- 
erator;  and  shall  collect  all  rate  bills  for  tuition  and  fuel,  in  obedience  to 
ihe  command  contained  in  the  warrant  annexed  thereto. 

1.  In  collecting  the  rate  bill,  the  assessor  proceeds  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  township  treasurer  does  in  the  collection  of  other 
taxes. 

2.  When  a  jvdgmeni  is  obtained  against  a  school  district,  it  ia  the 
duly  of  the  asaeasor  to  notify  the  supervisor  of  the  amount.  (Pkiotlea 
185.) 

fiac*  38.  In  case  any  person  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  the  aoManl 
on  such  rate  bill  for  which  he  is  liable,  on  demand,  the  assesaer  shall  col- 
leet  the  same  by  distress  and  sale  of  any  goods  or  chattels  of  such  person, 
wherever  found  within  any  county  in  which  the  district,  or  any  part  of  it,  is 
altaatcd* 

1.  The  form  of  procedure  under  this  section,  in  case  of  aegleel 

or  refusal,  is  similar  to  that  of  a  ooostable  upon  sale  and  ezecatioB. 

Hotiee  shouU  be  given  in  the  same  way;  and  property  may  ba  soM 
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as  it  is  in  the  collection  of  any  other  tax  assessed  and  collected  by  law. 

Sbc.  34.  Tbe  asBessor  shall  give  at  least  ten  clays'  notice  of  such  sale, 
by  posting  up  written  notices  thereof  in  three  public  places  in  the  town- 
ship where  such  property  shall  be  sold. 

Sac.  35.  At  ihe  expiration  of  his  warrant,  the  assessor  shall  make  a 
return  thereof,  in  writing,  with  the  rate  bill  attached,  to  the  director;  sta^ 
ting  the  amount  on  said  rate  bill  collected,  the  amount  uncollected,  and 
the  names  of  the  persons  from  whom  collections  have  not  been  made* 

1.  For  form  of  warrant  see  section  45.     The  return,  which  should 

be  made  upon  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  with  warrant  and  rate  biQ 
attaehed,  may  be  in  the  following  kxm: 
I,  A B ,  assessor  of  school  district  No.         ,  town- 


ship of 


*,  do  hereby  make  this  my  retnm  of  the  annexed  war- 


laat  with  rate  bill  attached,  and  cerUfy  the  amount  collected  on  fsid 

rate  bill  to  be  the  sum  of  dollars  and  ■■■     cents;  the  amottk 

moollected, dollars  and  — ^  cents;  and  that  the  following  are 

the  names  of  persons  from  whom  collections  have  not  been  made^ 
and  the  amounts  which  are  uncollected  from  each  pt-rson: 


NAMES. 


ll«  j 


C 


Dated  this  - 
(Signed,) 


day  of 


A.  D.  185 
A— 


B- 


AuehBot. 


The  assessor's  warrant  runs  from  the  time  it  was  placed  in  hia 
hands  for  collection.  In  case  the  assessor  lails  to  execute  his  boftd, 
see  section  67. 

FORM  07  ABSSSSOR's  BOND. 

Enow  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we,  A B  — -■■,  (the  m^ 

sessor  of  school  district  No. ,  in  the  township  of  y)  C-— 

D and  E F ,  (his  surety,)  are  held  and  firmly  bound 

unto  the  said  district,  in  the  sum  of  [here  insert  a  sum  of  double  the 
amount  to  come  into  the  assessor's  hands,]  to  be  paid  to  the  said 
district;  for  the  payment  of  which  sum  well  9od  truly  to  be  made^ 
we  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  jointly 
and  severally,  firmly  by  these  presents.  Sealed  with  our  seals,  and 
dated  this day  of ,  A.  D.  186  . 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  if  A B— — »  as^ 

sessor  of  said  district,  shall  fitithfuUy  apply  all  moneys  that  shall 
some  into  his  hands  by  virtue  of  his  office,  then  this  obligation  shall 
be  void;  otherwise  of  full  force  and  virtue. 

A B- 

C D. 

Sgned,  sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  ?  . 
«{  [two  witnessea]  \ 
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8bc.  36.  The  aeffessor  shall  appear  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  district,  in 
all  iuits  brought  by  or  agrainst  the  aame,  when  no  other  directions  sball  be 

Sivtn  by  the  qaalified  voters  in  district  merting^,  except  in  suits  in  whiek 
e  is  interested  adversely  to  the  district,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  director 
ihal!  appear  for  such  district,  if  no  other  direction  bo  gfiven  as  aforesaid. 

1.  See  note  to  Bection  27.    See  also  section  123. 

DIRBCTOR* 

Sue  87.  The  direoior  shall  be  the  clerk  of  the  district  board,  and  oCall 
district  oieetingsi  when  pfeseot;  but  if  he  shall  not  be  present  at  any  dis- 
trict meetingi  the  qualified  voters  present  may  appoint  a  clerk  of  such 
meeting,  w^  shall  certify  the  proceedings  thereof  to  the  diractor,  to  he 
recordM  by  him. 

1.  Saenote  StoaeotioQ  11. 

Qbc  38.  The  director  shall  record  all  the  proceedings  of  the  diairict  ia 
a  knak  to  be  kept  for  that  parpose»  and  preserve  copies  of  all  raporta  made 
la  the  eebool  inspeetors,  and  safely  preserve  and  keep  all  hooka  and  papan 
belonging  to  his  oflSoe* 

I.  The  qtieMtion  haa  arisen  wheUier  if  the  record  here  prorided 

toe  has  not  been  kept^  or  is  destroyed  or  lost,  whether  the  district  is 

awtftfsc/  to  Us  fhareof  the  incorm  of  the  primary  school  money,     Bveiy 

aehool  district  from  which  a  report  has  been  made  according  to  law, 

and  ahowmg  that  a  school  has  been  kept  therein  for  three  moiiths^ 

by  a  qaalified  teacher,  is  entitled  to  its  share  of  the  public  moBcj^ 

(See  note  1  to  section  4. 

Sbg,  39.  By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  moderator  and  as- 
aessor,  or  one  of  them,  the  director  shall  contract  with  and  hire  qaaliM 
leaohers  for»  and  in  the  aame  of  the  distriet;  which  contract  shall  he  ia 
writinfl^,  and  shall  have  the  consent  of  the  moderator  and  assessor,  or  oas 
<>f  themi  endorsed  thereon,  and  shall  specify  the  wages  per  week  « 
Wpnth  as  agreed  by  the  parties^  and  a  duplicata  thereof  shall  be  filed  in  hii 


1.  The  director  must  contract  with  and  hire  such  persona  aa  an 
fpuiifi^d  teachers — such  persons  as  hare  offered  themaelres  aa  caa- 
didafTT  for  teachers  of  the  primary  schools  before  the  board  of  in- 
apectors,  and  wfao»  having  been  duly  examined  by  them,  or  a  majar 
tty  of  them,  in  regard  to  moral  character,  learning  and  ability  to 
teach  school,  have  received  from  such  inspectors  a  certificate  aigaad 
by  them,  or  a  majority  of  them,  in  such  form  as  may  have  been  pie- 
acribdd  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  No  person,  who 
has  not  such  a  certificate  in  forc^  is  legally  a  qualified  teacher;  an4» 
br  the  operation  of  section  60,  no  public  money  can  be  paid  to  any 
leacber  who  shall  not  have  received  such  a  certificate,  before  the  aoai. 
^f^gnemeiU  cf  hie  school. 
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<•  'Every  certificate  given  by  the  board  of  inspectors  continues  in 
force  for  two  jears,  within  the  township.  There  is  no  authority  for 
granting  a  certificate  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  But  a  certifi- 
cate may  be  annulled  under  section  90. 

8.  The  contact  with  the  teacher  must  in  all  cases  be  in  writing. 
A  contract  made  in  any  other  way,  is  against  the  express  provision 
of  the  law,  and  cannot  be  made  binding  on  the  district  If  the  direc- 
tor hires  a  teacher  without  following  the  requirements  of  the  law,  he 
makes  himself  liable  to  the  teacher  fbr  the  amount  of  wages  ecu- 
traoted  to  be  paid. 

4.  Unless  the  contract  has  been  violated  in  its  terms  by  the  tcaeh«> 
er,  or  unless  his  cortifioate  is  annulled  by  the  Inspectors,  the  district 
offlcers  cannot  dismiss  the  teacher,  without  paying  him  the  wages 
sontraoted  for.  Under  a  written  contract,  a  district  cannot  withhold 
pty,  to  a  qualified  teacher,  if  he  has  not  perfomed  the  services  of  a 
Isaeher,  by  reason  of  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  the  inhabitants  to 
send  their  children  to  school.  The  teacher  cannot,  in  this  way,  be 
deprived  of  his  pay;  nor  fbr  mteh  causey  can  the  district  ofiElcers  dismiii 
the  teacher,  so  as  to  affect  his  pay  according  to  the  terms  of  his 
ccntraet. 

5.  It  is  the  business  of  the  director  to  contract  with  and  hire  teach- 
en;  but  he  must  do  so  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  moderator 
or  assessor^  or  one  of  them,  and  of  two  trustees  in  districts  having 
one  hundred  scholars  or  over;  which  consent  must  be  endorsed  on  the 
•ontract.  The  moderator  and  assessor  have  no  authority  m  any  other 
way  to  employ  a  teacher,  and  can  not  do  so,  without  the  action  of 
fte  director  as  required  in  this  section. 

6.  The  distribution  of  the  increase  of  the  school  fund  by  the  Su- 
perintendent is  based  upon  the  annual  report  made  by  the  director. 
If  (he  report  is  in  conformity  with  law,  the  school  money  is  distribu- 
ted to  the  township,  and  the  question  as  to  whether  the  teacher  has 
been  legally  employed,  as  for  instance  by  a  director  who'has  not 
filed  an  acceptance,  does  not  affect  the  distribution  of  the  pablie 
noneys  to  the  township  if  the  school  has  been  kept  for  the  regular 
term  by  a  qualified  teacher. 

7.  No  person,  except  the  proper  district  officers,  has  any  right  to 
■Btorbre  with  the  management  and  supervision  of  the  schools,  or  to 

46 
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interfere  with  the  aathority  of  the  teacher,  except  as  he  may  do  so 
through  such  officers:  but  any  person  who  is  liable  to  pay  a  school 
district  tax,  and  possesses  the  qualificationB  of  a, voter  therein,  may 
speak  and  vote  at  any  meeting,  whether  he  has  children  to  send  to 
the  school  or  not. 

8.  It  is  the  business  of  the  director,  with  the  advice  and  consenl 
of  the  other  district  officers  named  in  this  section,  to  provide  a 
teacher  for  the  school.  No  district  meeting  possesses  the  power  to 
relieve  them  hx)Ki  this  requirement  of  the  law.  Under  section  24 
the  district  meeting  may  determine  as  to  the  lenptk  of  time  a  school 
shall  be  kept,  &c. 

9.  If  the  district  officers  continue  the  teacher  after  a  notice  that 
his  certificate  has  been  annulled  by  the  mspectors,  it  would  operate 
as  a  coniinuation  of  the  contract  with  such  teacher. 

10.  The  following  form  of  contract  is  recommended  to  the  direc* 
tors  of  districts,  in  which  it  is  stipulated  that  the  teacher  is  to  have 
a  certain  sum  per  month,  of  week,  (as  the  parties  agree,)  in  full  of 
the  teacher's  services  and  board.  The  practice  of  ^'boarding  round," 
as  it  is  termed,  has  been  found  by  experience  often  to  be  a  source  of 
difficulty,  trouble  and  annoyance.  There  is  no  authority  of  law 
binding  the  inhabitants  to  board  the  teacher;  and  although  it  maj 
accommodate  and  suit  the  views  of  some  districts,  it  is  believed^  io 
most  instances,  to  be  a  better  course  to  give  the  teacher  a  specifis 
sum  and  let  him  board  himself. 

This  form  is  not  compulsory.  It  is  recommended  ss  being  that 
best  adapted  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the  school.  It  may  be  varied 
to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  districts;  that  portion  which  relates  to  the 
holy -days  may  be  omitted  if  it  does  not  suit  the  views  of  the  inhab- 
itants,  or  the  district  officers.  Whatever  may  be  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  the  manner  in  which  the  form  is  drawn,  is  in  conformity  to 
law,  and  should  be  substantially  observed. 

FORM. 

CoirrBACT,  entered  into  this day  of ,  1B6  ,  between 

•OBOOL  DiHTRJCT  No of  the  township  of  — —  in  the  county 

of ,  State  of  Michiffiin,  and  A B ^  a  qualified  teacher 

in  said  township;  the  said  A B contracts  and  agrees  with 

the  said  school  district,  that  he  will  teach  the  primary  school  in  said 
district  for  the  term  of  ■  months,   for  weeks]  oommencing  on 

the day  of ^  186  ,lbrthe8ttmof dollan per moalh^ 

[or  weekj  which  shall  be  in  full  for  his  services  and  for  boaitL 


pp 


■m^M^^ 
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In  coDsideration  of  the  premises,  th«  said  sehool  district  agrees 

with  the' said  A B ,  to  pay  said  A B the  sum  of 

dollars  per  month,  [or  wcekj  as  follows: — — . 


It  is  understood  between  the  said  A B and  the  said  dis> 

trict  that  a  month  shall  consist  of  twenty -six  days,  exclusive  of  Sun- 
days; but  that  the  said  A B — —  snail  not  be  required  to  teach 

said  school  on  each  alternate  Saturda'y,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  on  the  af- 
temooB  of  erery  Saturday,  at  his  option;  nor  on  the  4th  day  of  JuIt» 
the  2Sd  day  of  February,  New  Year's,  Christmas,  Thanksgiving,  or 
on  the  days  of  general  biennial  elections,  as  provided  by  law. 

(Signed,)  A B ,  Director. 

C D ,  Tta€htr. 

Approved: 

E F ,  Moderator,  \ 

G         H ,  AsBessor,  j 

In  districts  contaiuing  more  than  one  handred  scholars,  between. 
the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  (see  section  92,)  in  addition  to- 
the  assent  of  the  moderator  and  assessor,  or  one  of  them,  the  law 
requires  the  approval  of  at  least  two  of  the  trustees.  The  contract 
should  be  drawn  in  duplicate,  one  for  the  use  of  the  district,  and  one- 
for  the  teacher.  If  a  contract  is  made  with  a  teacher,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  for  which  he  has  contracted  to  teach  the  district 
is  without  money,  the  teacher  may  sue  the-  district.  Whenever  it 
is  thought  advisable,  provision  may  be  made  in  the  contract  saving 
the  district  from  this  difficulty. 

Sbc«  40.  He  shall  ascertain,  as  near  as  practicable,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  each  school  term,  the  just  proportion  which  each  person 
having  scholars  to  s'^nd  to  the  school,  ought  to  furnish  of  the  fuel  for  such 
term,  and  give  each  such  person  at  least  five  days'  notice  of  the  time  with- 
in which  he  is  required  to  deliver  the  same  at  the  school  house,  and  if 
any  person  shall  not  deliver  his  proportion  as  required,  the  same  aball  b# 
furnished  by  the  director,  and  ^he  amount  thereof  shall  be  assessed  on  the- 
me trill,  to'the  person  neglecting  to  deliver  his  propottion  as  aforesaid. 

1.  A  tax  cannot  be  voted  for  fuel.  This  section  of  the  law  re* 
quires  amendment.  The  mode  of  ascertaining,  as  fat  as  practicable 
before  the  commencement  of  each  term,  the  just  proportion  which 
each  person^  having  scholars  to  send  to  school  ought  to  furnish,  is 
not  nntft>rm.  The  last  oensus  is  sometimes  taken  as  the  basis.  It 
appears  to  be  impracticable  for  the  director,  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  each  term,  to  visit  and  enquire  of  each  person  how 
many  scholars  he  will  send  to  school  during  the  term.  Many  per- 
sons do  not  send  till  the  term  has  partially  expired,  and  others  wh* 
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flend  at  the  commencement  take  out  their  children  before  the  cloae  of 
the  term.  The  only  practicable  method  would  aeem  to  be  to  alkv 
the  director  to  furnish  the  necessary  supply  of  fiieU  and  Wt  the 
amounts  due  from  each  person  be  subsequently  asaesaed  in  the  rale 

bin. 

Every  person  who  sends  scholars  to  school,  without  leferenoe  (o 

the  age  of  the  scholaia,  ia  liable  on  the  rate  bill.    In  whaiever  mode, 

howerer,  fuel  is  furnished,  it  should  be  provided  at  the  school  houK^ 

ant  up  and  prepared  for  use;    schools  have  frequently  been  & 

miased  for  the  want  of  this  caret  and  not  unfrequentlj  ita  prepeia- 

tion,  cutting  it  up,  kc^  is  left  upon  the  hands  of  one  or  two  pemm 

in  tke  district^  upon  the  teacher  or  the  scholars. 

8bc.  41.  Within  ten  days  next  prefious  to  the  annual  diitrict  meeti^ 
the  dtrector  shall  take  the  census  o1  his  diatricti  and  make  a  Hal  in  wil- 
ting of  the  nsroes  of  all  the  children  belonging  thereto  between  the  a^ei 
of  four  aad  eighteen  years. 

r.  The  construction  heretofore  given  by  this  department  in  relatioa 
to  who  sre  to  be  included  in  this  census,  has  been  that  it  embracea  aO 
ahildren  resident  in  the  district,  whether  the  children  of  native  bora 
eitizena,  aliens,  colored  persons,  or  Indiana.  All  these  have  a  tight 
to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  school  system,  except  where 
there  haa  been  special  legislation,  as  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  where  a 
aolored  school  is  organized  separately.  The  children  who  are  st 
the  county  poor  houses  may  be  included  in  the  census. 

f.  The  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  are  fized  upon  in  taicbig  the 
eensus,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  some  proper  basis  for  appor- 
tioiung  the  public  money.  It  is  not  the  law,  nor  the  policy  of  the 
law,  to  exclude  diose  of  all  other  ages  from  a  participation  ia  the 
1>enefit  of  the  schods.  Those  of  all  agea  have  the  right  to  attend 
Aem  as  scholara. 

8.  Section  130  imposes  a  penalty  upon  a  (ttrector  who  relosea  or 
ttegiaots  his  duty  under  this  section. 

Sbc.  42.  lie  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  such  list  to  esch  teacher  employed 
in  the  district,  end  require  such  teacher  carefully  to  note  the  daily  atten- 
<daDce  of  each  scholar,  and  to  make  return  thereof  to  him,  including  the 
ages  of  all  scholars  whose  names  sre  not  on  such  list;  and  such  teacher 
shall  also  certify  and  return,  accordingf  to  his  best  inrormation  and  beHe( 
the  name  of  the  person  liable  for  the  tuition  of  each  scholar. 

8rc.  43.  In  case  the  direclor  shall  not  have  furnished  such  list  as 
aforesaid,  the  teacher  shall  keeps  list  of  all  the  scholsrs  sttending  school, 
^aad  the  number  of  days  each  scholar  shall  attend  the  same,  with  the  age 
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of  eftcbi  and  I  he  name  of  the  person  liable  for  the  tuition  of  each,  acp^ 
cording  to  his  best  information  and  belief,  which  list  he  shall  return  to 
the  director  as  aforesaid. 

1.  Under  these  sections  various  quesUons  have  arisen,  pertaining 
1>oth  to  the  director  and  the  teacher.  No  time  is  fixed  for  the  retwm 
from  the  teacher  to  the  director.  The  return  without  eerUfication  is  nol 
a  legal  return.  If  a  teacher  neglects  to  make  the  certificate  until 
after  the  term  of  the  director  in  office  at  the  time  his  school  cloaed* 
has  expired,  but  makes  it  to  the  director  subeeqently  chosen  to  office, 
it  is  the  duty  of  such  director  to  make  out  the  rate  bill  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  46. 

2.  The  list  required  to  be  kept  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  raie 
bill  is  to  be  made  out,  and  the  effect  of  carelessness  or  error  in  keep- 
ing it,  will,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  be  felt  throughout  the  district 
The  teacher  should  regard  it  his  special  duty  to  keep  it  with  care. 
To  carry  out  properly  these  provisions  of  law,  a  convenient  andl 
proper  form  should  be  had.  This  form,  as  filled  up,  besides  being 
tbe  basis  of  the  rate  bill,  has  been  found  by  teachers  to  be  useful 
and  necessary  in  order  to  keep  a  correct  account  of  the  attendance  of 
the  scholars.  A  register,  adapted  to  this  purpose  has  heretofore 
been  much  used  in  the  schools  at  the  easti  called  <*  Wickham's  School 
Ledger/'  and  if  the  districts  feel  able  to  afford  tbe  expense,  which  is 
not  great,  it  is  strongly  recommended  to  them  to  procure  it.  No 
form  so  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  can  be  prescri- 
bed in  this  edition  of  the  laws,  for  want  of  the  proper  space.  Whal» 
in  addition  is  required  in  the  register,  to  use  the  words  of  the  aa- 
tikor  himself,  ^  will  please  the  scholar  and  perent,  interest  the  Tiaitor 
and  inspector,  and  be  valuable  and  satisfactory  to  aU."  For  the  raie 
bill,  it  will  furnish  a  correct  guide;  for  the  parent,  a  test  of  the  teaob* 
era  fidelity;  and  an  evidence  to  both,  of  the  scholarship  and  deporl* 
ment  of  the  pupils.  The  use  of  it  in  the  schools  will  add  materialljr 
lo  dieir  means  of  aaefulnesa. 

The  following  form  of  a  list  will  answer  the  purposes  of  both  di* 
vector  and  teacher,  under  section  43,  at  least  so  far  as  to  fomiah  a 
lide.  in  the  absence  of  a  printed  register: 


FORM. 

List,  containing  the  names  of  all  the  children  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eighteen  years,  belonging  to  district  No. ,  of  the  town- 
ship of ,  taken  by  the  director  previous  to  the  annual  district 

meeting  for  the  year  185  . 
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To  the  Teacher: 

Id  pursuance  of  svciion  42  of  the  school  ]aw,  you  are  furnished 
with  the  annexed  copj  of  a  Hst  of  names  of  all  the  children  belongiiig 
to  the  district,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years.  You 
are  required  carefully  to  note  the  daily  aUendanee  of  each  schc^ar, 
and  to  make  return  thereof  to  the  director»  including  the  ages  of  all 
scholars  whose  names  are  not  on  the  annexed  list,  and  to  certify  and 
return,  according  to  the  best  of  yonr  knowledge  and  belief,  the  name 
of  the  person  liable  for  the  tuition  of  each  scholar. 

Dated, day  of ,  186  .         A B ,  £>ire€iar. 


Maiutfgol  ctjiiiireu  beiwccn   iburj  jVVtiole  Mn.  ui 

and  pitihicen  years  lelonging  loJTiixie  of  entrance. jjnya   attend* 
the  riirtrict.  I [nncc  of  each. 


for    tuition    of 
Kbniar. 


A- 
C- 


B- 
D 
F- 


lf«ni«  and  ai(«  of  tnoh  vcholar 
who  haa  attended  schoitl  which 
are  noi  on  iluf  direciun  hat,  lo 
be  furnii*bed  by  the  trncber  in 
punraancf  of  n^ciioii  49. 


NAMS8. 


AOSB 


A- 

C- 


B- 
D 
F- 


19 
15 
17 


Jan.  1,  1852. 
Feb.  1,     " 


9(» 
76 
46 


Jan.  2,  1652. 

8,      « 
Feb.  7,     " 


70 
65 

341 


B- 
G- 
F- 


H- 

N- 
M 


E- 
L- 
C- 


F- 
B- 
K- 


I  hereby  certify  and  return  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  statemeBt 
of  the  facts  contained  therein,  and  that  to  the  best  of  my  knov^leJge 
and  belief,  the  list  of  names  of  the  persons  liable  for  tuition  of  each 
sobolar  is  correct  A—  B— ,  Teacher, 

The  foregoing  form  will  answer  the  requirements  of  the  law,  00 

m  to  enable  the  director  when  it  is  properly  filled  up,  to  make  out  iiii 

rate  bill;  but  in  order  to  note  the  daily  attendance,  the  teacher  will 

lie  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  day  or  chedc  roll.    As  a  guide 

to  the  teacher  in  this  respect,  the  forms  and  instructions  of  the  So- 

perintendent  of  New  York,  (Mr.  Randall,)  are  well  adapted  to  tUi 

purpoee,  and  are  herewith  subjoined  and  recommended  to  the  teach- 

«n  of  (his  State.    Where  no  list  is  furnished  by  the  director^  this  Kit 

kept  by  the  teacher,  must  be  certified  to,  as  in  the  foregoing  Ibim 

and  returned  to  the  director: 

At  the  time  any  pupil  enters  the  schools,  the  teachers  should  im- 
mediately insert  the  date  and  the  name  of  the  scholar.  At  the  close 
«f  the  quarter,  the  whole  number  of  days  that  each  pupil  attended 
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B  to  be  ascertdned,  from  tlie  check  roll,  and  entered  in  the  third 
soltiznn. 

Each  teacher,  at  the  commencement  of  every  quarter,  must  pro* 
ride  a  day  or  check  roll,  In  which  the  name  of  every  scholar  is  to  be 
sntered.  It  should  be  ruled  so  as  give  six  columns,  corresponding 
bo  the  number  of  days  in  the  week.  The  number  attending  should 
be  ascertained  each  half  day,  and  pencil  marks  made  in  the  column 
for  the  day  opposite  to  the  name  of  each  one  present.  At  the  end 
of  the  week,  the  number  of  days  each  pupil  has  attended  during 
the  week  should  be  summed  up  and  entered  on  the  weekly  roll.  Each 
half  day's  attendance  should  be  noted,  and  two  half  days  should  be 
reckoned  as  one  day.  The  pencil  marks  on  the  day  roll  may  be  ob- 
literated, so  that  the  same  roll  may  be  used  during  the  quarter.  The 
weekly  roll  should  be  formed  in  the  same  manner,  so  as  to  contain 
the  names  of  the  pupils,  and  thirteen  columns  ruled,  corresponding 
to  the  of  number  weeks  in  the  quarter.  In  each  of  these  columns  is 
to  be  entered  the  result  of  the  daily  check  roll  for  each  week,  in  the 
following  form: 

WBSKLY  ROLL. 


Attendance  of  Pupils  in  District  School  of  Dietrict  No. 


Names        | 

Ist  week. 


2d  week. 


3d  week. 


of 
Pupils. 

f*  Thorn [  6  days.  |  4  days.  |  5  days.  |  0  days.   |  5^  days. 


4th  week. 


5th  week. 


8bc.  44.  The  director  shall  ascertain  from  the  return  of  such  teacher, 
tbe  number  of  days  for  which  each  person  not  e.xempted  shall  be  liable 
to  pa^  for  tuition,  and  the  amount  payable  by  each. 

Sec.  45.  Within  twenty  days  after  receiving  such  list  and  certificate  from 
the  teacher,  the  director  shall  make  out  a  rate  bill,  containing  the  name 
of  each  person  so  liable,  and  the  amount  due  him  for  tuition  and  fuel,  or 
either,  adding  thereto  five  cents  on  each  dollar  of  the  sum  due,  for  as- 
sesBor'a  fees,  and  shall  annex  thereto  a  warrant  for  the  collectiou  thereof^ 
to  be  signed  by  him  and  the  moderator. 

1.  Under  section  58,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  district  board  to  exempt 
irom  the  payment  of  teacher's  wages  and  from  providing  fuel,  all 
•voh  persons  residing  in  the  district,  as  in  their  opinion  ought  to  be 
exempted,  and  to  certify  such  exemption  to  the  directors.  (See  sec- 
tbn  58.) 

2.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  tuition  to  be  paid  by  each 
^rson  who  has  sent  to  school,  the  amount  of  the  public  money 
•hoald  be  deducted  from  the  teacher's  wages,  and  the  remainder 
ibould  be  apportioned  to  those  who  have  sent  to  school,  according  to 
tt^  time  sent  by  each.  If  but  one  person  has  sent  to  school,  that 
person  IB  liable  for  the  whole  amount  of  teachers'  wages,  after  dedoe- 
vig  the  public  money,  and  it  may  be  collected  of  hun  by  rate  bilL 


Iflt 


Inuoa  aivl  Cii^L 

d.  A  tox%t>:  inhabuant  of  a  fr:!:L'>x  £tfivt 
p^aeBt«f  Artie  Uii  if  be  baaacaiio 
Sttaki  board  bafi  adoiicced  aebolan  htum 

7.  Perv>&«  rei»viiiig  «hb;n  slie  dlstncv  Ksding  ibecbadicm  of  ddb- 
Cfv  to  tbe  acbool,  are  liable  oa  rate  bul  for  tviiioa  and  fbeL 

6«  A  private  claim  or  deoMsd  a^vnst  tbe  Vacber  eaa  maft  be  Ml- 
off  against  tbe  amnoni  daa  oa  tbe  rate  bill. 

9.  Tbe  exemption  law  does  not  applj  to  the  late  bOL 

rOKM  09  aATK  BILL  AXD 


Bate  bill  eooi^iDing  tbe  name  of  each  per«Mi  liable  for 

wa^e«,  in  district  No.  ,  in  tbe  tovnsbip  of ,  for  the  lerv 

ending  on^tbe day  of ^  1^5  ,  and  tbe  aoMMint  for  wbieb 

eaeb  person  not  exempted  from  tbe  payment  ibereof  is  so  liable,  wtt 

tbe  aaseMors  fees  thereon: 


If i««  in  ^TLvd.  ^    «"y» 


IVb'fle  No.?  Amount  of  | 


«fiii(lo  iebool. 


sent. 


acbool 

bill. 


'fees  tbev€OB 


Feter  Parley, 
RiebardBoe, 


^ 


Total 


1U4 
104 

$J  04 
I  00 

$0  05 
05 

to  50 

$iU9 

t 

t 

t 

% 

To  th$  Aisasor  of  ichool  district  No. ,  of  the  fownMp  of         ■   : 

lo  tbe  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Michig  an:  Toa  art 
bereby  eommaaded  to  collect  from  each  of  the  persons  in  the  annex- 
ad  rate  bill  named,  the  several  sums  set  opposite  their  names,  in  tb« 
last  colamn  thereof,  within  sixty  days  aflier  the  date  and  delireiy 
hereof;  and  upon  collecting  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  at  tbe  ex- 
pirfltion  of  the  time  allowed  therefor  by  law,  to  pay  over  the  amounl 
so  collected  by  you  (retnioing  five  per  cent  for  your  fees)  to  the  or- 
the  director  of  said  district,  countersig&ed  by  the  moderaftsB 
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Ibtfraof;  Md  in  ease  any  peraon  iheMJo  nraied  ahaU  neglect  or  w^ 
Ibae  oo  demand,  to  pay  the  amoaat  on  said  rate  bit)  for  which  he  ia 
liable,  you  are  to  collect  the  SAine  by  distress  and  safe  of  the  goods 
and  ehattela  of  aueh  person  or  persona,  wherever  found  in  the  eouD'*  • 
if  or  eouDtiisa  in  which  said  district  is  situated,  having  6  rett  published 
said  sale  at  least  ten  da^s,  by  posting  up  notices  thereof  in  three  puK^ 
lio  places  in  the  township  where  such  property  shall  be  sold. 

Qifen  under  our  banos  thia  '  ■■   ■  day  of-; ,  A.  D.  186  . 

A—  B — • — i  Director, 
C D ,  Moderator. 

Bnc*  46.  Such  warrant  shall  command  the  assessor  that  within  sixtf 
days  be  c  illoct  of  the  perstnis  named  in  Raid  rate  bill  the  tmoiiQt  set  op* 
posite  their  respective  names,  and  that  if  any  person  shall  neglect  or  re- 
fnpe,  on  demand,  to  pay  the  amount  on  said  rate  bill  for  which  he  is  liable^ 
lie  collect  the  same  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  such 
person  wherever  found  fn  the  county  or  counties  in  which  the  district  ie 
•itoated,  first  publishing  such  sale  at  least  ten  days  by  pMting  up  notieea 
thereof  in  three  public  places  in  the  township  wbera  such  property  shall 
beaok). 

1.  The  annulment  of  a  teacher's  certificate  by  the  board  of  in* 
ipeetors  does  not  affect  the  collection  of  a  rate  bill  for  the  time  the 
teacher  taught  under  hla  certificate* 

2.  No  rate  bill  can  be  collected  after  the  time  fixed  in  the  warrant, 
except  the  time  baa  been  extended  under  aection  47,  and  such  ex* 
tension  cannot  exceed  thirty  days. 

3.  Rate  bills  can  not  be  collected  from  persons  residing  out  of  tte 
district,  except  such  as  pay  taxes  in  the  district  for  which  the  rate 
ImII  ia  made  out  and  who  send  scholars  to  school  therein.  (See  see* 
tion  Id?.) 

4.  No  person  can  be  sued  for  an  amount  due  on  the  rate  bill. 

5.  The  public  money  is  in  reduction  of  the  tuition  of  all  the  ehiV 
di«n  who  have  attended  school  without  regard  to  their  ogee, 

6.  All  the  children  who  attend  the  school  must  be  charged  at  the 
aame  rate  for  tuition,  without  regard  to  the  studies  they  have  puv^ 
anedt  except  in  cases  where  the  district  officers  have  classified  the 
nabolara  aa  provided  in  sections  92  and  9d. 

T.  Persons  who  pay  the  teacher,  voluntarily,  such  sums  aa  bt 
aaay  require,  may,  by  taking  his  order  therefor  upon  the  director,  b# 
entitled  to  receive  the  amounts  from  him,  from  the  moneys  raised 
for  the  teacher  by  rate  bill,  but  the  rate  bill  is  to  be  made  out  in 
•onformity  with  the  teacher's  return.  If  the  rate  bill  and  wnrrant 
ia  legal  on  its  face,  the  aaseaaor  would  not  be  liable  for  proceeding  to! 

47 


tmh  to  mtkt  cmI  the  rmte  till  m  tain  €Ot£jimkj 

AM  Ae  proc0eiiNigi  ia  ibe  eoone  ai  mtakmg  oM  the 

•illcctia^  ii  tboold  be  io  tUiel  pmuaee  of  Clw  Isv. 

deefia^  aod  bcuiofM  of  ibe  teacher  ahoald  noC 

imly  oi  tile  director  in  making  ooi  lue  me  bill  m  the  lav 

Fom  or  voncB  or  ASixuoft's  baul 

HoUce  i<  berebj  giren,  thu  bj  riitoe  of  the  wairiat 
rets  bill   for  •choil  diftriet  No.  ,  of  the  lovnsfaip  of  ■! 

beerin^  date  the daj  of ,  1S5  ,  I  hare  ksTicd  am  ^t 

gmnU  and  ehatleU  of ,  and  shall  expose  the  same  kr 

eair  at  public  »iieUan  at  the  house  of »  ia  the  «a:i 

eehoul  d;r  nct»  (or  wherever  the  property  msy  be.)  io  the  lovBillip  of 

'  and  eoontj  of  ,on  the day  of ^  l3»  •  «it 

the  hour  of  —  o'clock  in booo  of  said  day. 

Gtvea  uoder  my  hand  at ,  this  day  of ^  165  . 

A B , 

AmmuotoJ  Mod  JMiineL 

This  notice  shonid  be  posted  up  ten  iall  days  before  the  daj  of 

•ele,  io  three  of  -the  most  pablic  places  token  the  property  is  to  be 

eokL 


Khc.  47.  In  ca»e  the  moderator  and  director  shall  deem  it  oeceasary, 
they  may,  by  an  endorM^ment  on  such  warrant  signed  by  them,  exieudihs 
time  therein  specified  for  the  collection  of  such  rate  bill,  ooc  exoeediaf 
thirty  days. 

FORM  or  EllDORSXMKirr. 

I  We  hereby  extend  the  time  specified  in  the  within  warrant  for  the 

eolleciion  of  the  rate  bill  attar  bed,  for  the  further  period  of 

days     Dated  the day  of  ,  1 85  . 

A B ,  Dktcimr, 

C D ,  Maderaiar. 

1.  Rixty  dnys  is  sufiScient  time  for  the  collection  of  the  rate  bill  m 

moat  cases,  and  it  is  better  as  a  general  principle  to  collect  the  rate 

bill  promptly  within  the  period  first  specified  in  the  warrant 

8rc.  48.  The  director  shall  provide  the  necessary  appendaf?es  for  the 
eehool  houne,  and  keep  the  same  in  ^food  cmidltion  and  repair  dnrin;  the 
time  a  liclioil  shall  be  taught  therein,  and  shall  keep  an  accurate  accooot 
•f  all  expe.sea  incurred  by  him  as  director. 

1.  The  duty  of  directors  under  this  section  is  special.  The  ears  oo^ 
mthdy  of  the  school  house,  and  other  property  of  the  district,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  this  section  directs,  belongs  to  the  district  hoard.  Tba 
power  of  the  director  here  given,  extends  to  the  supervision  of  the 
building,  so  far  as  it  needs  appendages  and  repairs;  and  to  keep  it  fai 
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good  oonditioQ.  Ho  mnj  and  thould  see  thfti  the  aohool  howio  it 
provided  with  a  good  lock  and  key»  whether  he  has  been  directed  or 
not  to  procure  it.  The  windows  and  doora  should  be  guarded  in  iho 
winter  msaion  to  secure  the  scholars  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weath- 
er; broken  panes  of  glass  at  all  times  removed,  and  new  ones  substi- 
toted;  the  stoves  properly  secured;  the  house  sufficiently  warmed; 
the  desks,  seats  and  school  bouse  protected  from  injury;  the  school 
boose  yard  and  out  houses  attended  to  and  kept  neat  and  clean.  To 
defray  these  expenses  a  tax  may  be  voted,  and  the  director  is  enti* 
tied  to  compenS(iiion  for  his  services,  out  of  moneys  collected  by  tax 
for  the  support  of  schools,  or  by  special  vote. 

2.  The  health  and  comfort  of  chillrtja,  the  success  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  welfare  of  (he  school  depends  greatly  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  director  attends  to  his  duty. 

S.  As  the  director  must  necessarily  incur  expense,  it  may  be  well 
for  the  dis^trict  to  vote  a  specific  sum,  to  cover  the  estimated  amount 
required,  in  advance. 

4.  A  director  may  charge  for  his  time  in  hiring  teachers — and  in 
making  out  rate  bills,  but  not  for  conveying  teachers  to  be  inspected^; 
or  taking  tliero  home. 

Src.  49.  He  shnll  present  said  accotint  for  allowance  to  the  qualified, 
vntere  of  tho  district,  at  a  regular  meertntr,  and  the  amount  of  srich  ac- 
cnnnt,  ««  allowod  by  such  meet  in  jp,  Hhall  be  aasesMod  an  J  collected  in  tbo 
same  taannf^r  in*  other  district  taxes;  but  no  8uch  acconni  shai!  be  allowed 
at  a  special  meeting:  tinlepB  the  intention  to  present  the  same  shall  be  ex- 
pressed in  th«*  not  ire  of  such  meetinsr. 

^^Rc.  60.  He  shall  pive  the  prescribed  notice  of  the  annual  district 
meeiinir,  and  of  all  such  s()ecia!  meetinn's  as  he  shall  be  required  to  give 
nmire  of  in  srrordsnre  with  the  prnviMons  of  this  chapter,  one  copy  of 
which  forrach  meoiinjr  shall  be  posted  on  the  outer  door  of  the  distriet 
•chool  hoiiip,  if  there  be  one. 

6kc.  61.  The  director  shall  draw  from  the  township  library  the  propor- 
tion of  books  to  which  his  district  may  be  entitled,  and  return  the  same 
tntho  township  librnry  at  the  expiration  of  three  months,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  draw  books  in  like  manner,  at  the  expiration  of  every  thive 
nontlis,  and  to  return  the  same  as  aforesaid. 

1.  This  last  provision  does  not  efficiently  aid  in  carrying  oat  the 
^hea  of  the  people  and  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  eatab- 
lishment  of  libraries.  It  needs  amendment  Directors  are  frequently* 
deKnquent  in  drawing  and  in  returning  books.  In  some  cases  thof 
live  at  such  distance  from  the  township  clerk,  that  it  is  inconrenteat 
to  draw  them,  and  ofteiiimea  it  is  rendered  quite  as  inoonrenieat  fiw 
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tb€  lahAbitanto  to  obtain  them  of  the  director.     (See  note  to  sectloB 

115.)     Directors  in  some  indtances  have  refused  to  draw  books,  in 

which  case  they  are  liable  for  neglect  of  duty.     In  this  event,  hov> 

ever,  the  law  does  not  provide  who  shall  draw  them. 

Sec.  62.  He  shall  <)i8tri'iutc  the  boolcB  drawn  out  by  him  to  the  parent* 
or  fpiardians  of  the  children  of  the  district  of  the  propf  r  ag'e,  for  the  taoM 
alid  under  the  rentrictions  contained  in  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  boaid 
of  school  inspectors. 

1.  The  township  libraries  are  the  property  of  the  township.     Th« 
parents  and  guardians  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  foor  and 
eighteen  years  sre  permitted  [section  114]  to  use  books  from  siieli 
library  wUhotti  charge^  being  responsible  to  the  township  for  the  saft 
return  thereof,  and  for  any  injury  done  thereto,  according  to  such 
rales  and  regulations  as  are  or  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of 
•cheo)  inspectors.     The  books  in  such  library  are  once  in  three 
months  to  be  distributed  by  the  township  librarian  among  the  aer* 
eral  school  districts  of  the  township  in  propoKion  to  the  number  of 
ebildren  in  each  between  the  ages  aforesaid,  as  the  same  shall  ap- 
pear by  the  last  report  of  the  director.     [Section  116.]     Inhabitants 
of  the  district  not  parents  or  guardians  of  children  between  the  ages 
mentioned,  should  have  access  to  the  books  of  the  library,  and  may 
do  so  under  regulations  made  by  the  inspectors. 

2.  The  i«vtsed  constitution  provides  for  the  establishment  of  al 
least  one  library  in  each  township,  and  that  all  fines  assessed  and 
eollected  in  the  several  counties  and  townships  for  any  breach  of  tht 
penal  laws  shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  support  of  such  Ubra- 
rwa* 

8.  The  school  inspectors  make  themselves  liable  if  they  appropri- 
ate the  library  money  to  any  other  purpose  than  for  the  support  of 
ihe  library. 

4.  For  library  purposes  $25  of  the  two  mill  tax  is  assessed  under 
•eetion  107.    This  cannot  be  diverted  from  the  objects  specified  ta  ' 
the  law. 

0ffc.  53.  Ha  shall  draw  and  Aigrn  all  ord^m  upon  the  assessor  for  all 
moneys  to  bo  disbursed  by  the  dtsirict^  and  all  warrantn  upon  the  inwnship 
treapurpr  for  moneya  rai-ed  for  dii^lrict  purpose?*,  or  apporiinnfHl  lo  the 
district  by  thc^  township  clerk,  and  present  tho  same  to  the  moderator  la  « 
be  countersigoeU  by  him. 
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fOKX  OF  ORDXR  UPOV    A88X880R    fOR   MONBTS    TO    BR    DIBBURSRD    BT 

SCHOOL  DISrRlOTB. 

At$e$9ar  of  School  DUtrid  No,  ■- — ,  of  TitwMhip  of ; 

Hay  to  the  order  of  — —  ,  the  sum  of  ■  dolkM 

•ad cenU,  out  of  any  moneys  in  your  hands  )>eloDgiDg  to  said 

district.     Dited  this day  of ,  186  . 

[ooUNTBRSIONtD.]  A  B  ,  DWedoT. 

C D ,  Mod»r<aor. 

fOaiC  or  WARRANT  UPON  TOWBSRTP  TRBA8URBR  BOR  MOBXTB  BBbOSOtVG 

TO  80B00L  DISTRICTS. 

ntmw$r  ^  TowMhip  of 

Pay  to  the  order  of — the  sum  of dollars 

uid         ■  cents,  out  of  moneys  in  your  hands  belonging  to  said  dis- 
triot,  and  raised  for  the  purposes  of  —        ■   — — . 

Oiren  under  my  hand  tkw day  of      ■■  ■  >  ,  185  . 

[couNTBRsioNBD.]  A—  B      ■  ,  Dwtdor, 

C D ,  Midtrator, 

t.  If  orders  legally  drawn  by  the  director  and  countersigned,  are 
Bct  paid  on  presentation  at  the  proper  treasury,  the  district  is  liabk 
for  the  amount^  and  may  be  sued  therefor.  If  the  district  officers 
have  complied  with  the  law,  they  are  not  liable  indiwdiwdly^  for  or^ 
ders  drawn  by  them  officially.  If  they  have  performed  the  dittj 
which  the  law  imposes  on  them,  in  order  to  raise  the  tazi  they  may 
presume  the  money  is  in  the  treasury  after  the  time  fixed  by  law  finr 
its  collection  has  expired. 

Sbc.  64.  The  director  shall  alsoi  at  the  end  of  each  school  year,  deliver 
to  the  toivnship  clerk«  to  be  filed  in  his  office,  a  report  to  the  board  of 
school  inspectors  of  the  township^  showing, 

I.  The  whole  number  of  children  belonging  to  the  district,  between  the 
agts  of  ftmr  and  eighteen  years,  according  to  the  census  taJcea  as  afow- 


9.  The  number  attending  school  during  the  year,  under  four,  and  abo 
the  number  over  eighteen  years  of  age: 
3«  The  whole  number  that  have  attended  school  during  the  year: 

4.  The  length  uf  time  the  school  has  been  taught  during  the  year  by  a 
qualified  teacher,  the  name  of  each  teacher,  the  length  of  time  kept  by 
sacb,  and  the  wages  paid  to  each: 

5.  The  average  length  of  time  scholars  between  four  and  eightoea 
fears  of  age  have  attended  school  during  the  year: 

6*  The  aoKMint  of  money  received  from  the  township  treasurer,  appor- 
tioned to  the  district  by  the  township  clerk: 

7.  The  amount  of  money  raised  by  the  district,  and  the  parposee  for 
which  it  was  raised: 

8.  The  kind  of  books  used  in  the  school: 

9>  Such  other  facts  and  statistics  in  regard  to  schools  and  the  subject 
of  education,  as  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  direct* 

I.  The  provi:)ion8  of  the  law  regulating  the  daties  of  the  .Qvpar* 
iitoaient,  and  authorising  the  correction  of  errors,  approred  April 
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4,  1861,  do  not  extend  to  the  reports  of  tbe  directors.  Hence, 
great  care  shoald  be  observed  to  perfect  their  reports.  Blank  forma 
ibr  directors  are  annnally  forwarded  to  the  coantj  clerks,  for  all  tha 
districts  of  the  State. 

2.  When  a  district  loses  ivs  proportion  of  the  income  of  the  pri- 
mary school  fand  and  of  all  funds  arising  from  taxes  for  ihe  auppoit 
•f  aohouls,  by  neglect  of  the  director  to  m^ke  oat  and  deliver  bis  le- 
port  to  the  inspectors,  such  director  is  Kable  to  the  district  for  tha 
amount,  of  which  it  has  been  deprived  by  bis  neglect;  and  he  ia  also 
liable  to  the  forfeiture  as  provided  in  section  1 30. 

8.  Suit  may  be  oommeoeed  for  such  forfeiture  wtthm  two  years 
firom  the  time  the  forfeiture  was  incurred. 

OISTRJCT  BOAan, 

Sac  66.  The  moderator,  directjr  and  assessor  shall  constitate  the  dis- 
trict board. 

1.  By  an  additional  act  [section  92]  it  is  provided  that  in  dis- 
tricts containing  more  than  one  hundred  scholars  between  the  ages 
of  4  and  18,  the  disiriot  board  may  be  enlarged  by  adding  thereto 
four  trustees,  provided  the  district  determine  to  do  so  by  a  two- 
thirds  vota,  at  any  annual  meeting.  In  &uch  districts  the  district 
board  would  consist  of  a  moderator,  director,  assessof  and  four  trus- 
tees. 

S.  A  district  board  elected  at  the  annual  sobool  meeting,  and  filisg 
their  acceptance  forthwith,  supercede  the  old  ofiBfers  at  once,  and 
may  (or  any  two  of  them)  notify  the  supervisor  of  tha  amoool  of 
lazes  voted  at  said  meeting. 

Sac.  66.  Said  board  shall,  between  the  last  Moniay  of  September  and 
aec<iiid  Monday  of  October  in  each  year,  make  out  and  deliver  to  the  aa- 
pervitfor  of  each  township  in  which  any  part  of  the  d*'«trict  \h  aitualed,  s 
report  in  writing  under  their  handfs  of  all  taxes  vote  I  by  the  dtatrict  du- 
ring the  ^reredini;  year,  and  of  all  taxes  which  said  board  is  authurised 
to  impose,  to  be  levied  on  the  taxable  property  within  the  diatrict. 

PORIf  OF  REPORT  BT  THS  DlSTRIOT  BOARD  TO  THS   SUPSRyiaOft. 

Ih  the  S4qnrvi9or  of  the  Towuthip  of 


The  undersigned,  district   buMnl  lor  school  diatrict  Na  ^  m 

said  township,  do  hcrtsby  certify  that  the  full«>wing  taxes  have  beea 
Toted  in  Haiti  district,  during  the  8ch«M>i  year  last  clotted,  vii:  [Hers 
specify  the  Hmount  of  e-ch  tHx  voted,  and  the  purpose  tii  whieh  il 
in  ttppropriatAMi:  ttlao,  the  Mmount  of  tMieM  impo;«ed  by  the  di:»triei 
board,  and  give  the  asm  total  uf  the  whole:}  which  you  will  pleaao 


QpoB  the  taiftble  property  of  Mid  distriet^  m  the  law  direeftiL 

Dated  at ^  this day  of ,  A.  D.  185  . 

A B ,  Mtdfiratm. 

C D .  DiTfvljr. 

E F ,  Auesst.r, 

1.  The  amoont  wbtcb  would  have  been  payable  for  fuel  and  teaeb* 
era'  wages,  by  persons  exempted  from  payment  tbereof  by  the  ditttrild 
board,  must,  by  said  board,  be  included  in  their  report  of  taxes  to  the 
supervisor,  to  be  by  him  assessed  on  the  property  of  the  distrhi 
The  anoonnt  paid  for  school  books  for  children,  admitted  free  ef 
tharge,  and  all  sums  which  oouJd  not  be  collected  on  the  rate  bill» 
are  also  to  be  included  in  their  report  by  the  provisions  of  sectien 
67. 

f.  A  report  made  out  and  delivered  either  on  the  last  llonday  of 
September,  or  on  the  second  Monday  of  October,  is  in  complianee 
with  the  law. 

3.  A  district  bonrd  should  not  report  a  tax  to  the  supervisor  unless 
a  vote  has  been  taken  finally  upon  iL  If  the  meeting  adjourns  to  a 
time  after  the  second  Monday  of  October,  and  the  question  is  pend- 
ing, the  board  should  not  report  a  tax. 

« 

4.  If  the  board  include  it  in  their  report  to  the  supervisor,  and  h% 
levies  it  on  the  property  of  the  district,  it  is  illegal. 

Src.  67.  The  district  board  may  purchase,  nt  the  expense  of  the  dis- 
trict, such  school  books  sa  may  be  necessary  for  the  use  of  children  ad- 
mitted by  them  to  the  diBtrict  school  free  of  char|re,  and  they  shall  include 
the  amount  of  snch  pnrchaiteff,  and  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
payable  for  fnel  and  teachers^  wag^esby  persons  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment thc^reof,  tojrether  with  any  sums  on  the  diKtrtcr.  rate  billf*,  which 
coold  not  be  collected,  in  their  report  to  the  sapervisor  or  super%isorsy'te 
be  assessed  as  aforesaid. 

6rc  68.  Said  board  shall  exempt  from  the  payment  of  teachers'  wsnesy 
snd  from  providing  fuel  for  the  use  of  the  disirictt  sll  such  persons  resi* 
din^  therein,  as  in  their  opinion  ou^rht  to  bo  exempted,  and  shall  certify 
such  exemptions  to  the  director:  and  the  children  of  snch  persons  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  district  school  free  of  charge  during  the  time  of  such 
exemption. 


1.  The  object  of  sections  67  and  '8  is  to  make  the  primary  schools 
cessible  to  alt;  the  children  of  thepoor  as  well  as  of  the  rich;  and  in  the 
exercise  of  the  power  conferred  on  the  board,  a  principle  of  liberality 
should  be  observed.  Every  reasonable  facility  should  be  afforded 
for  the  education  of  all  childr«!n  whose  parents  are  in  any  way  una* 
ble  10  afford  the  expense  o(  the  schools. 
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0BO.  A9.  They  thall  purchase  or  lease  a  site  for  a  achooi  houses  aei 
Imvo  beeo  designated  by  the  district,  in  the  corporate  name  thereof,  asd 
•hail  buitdy  hire  or  purchase  such  scbtiol  house  out  of  the  fund  protiiM 
for  that  purpo'^e,  and  mskesale  of  any  site  or  other  property  of  the  dii* 
tricty  when  lawfully  directed  by  the  qualified  voters,  at  an  annual  ur  spscii! 
meeting:  Provided^  That  the  district  board  shall  not  in  any  case  build  t 
•tone  or  brick  school   house  upon  any  site,   without  having  first  obtaiied 

•  title  in  fee  to  the  same,  or  a  lease  for  ninety -nine  year^;  and  alsothit 
they  shall  not  in  any  case  build  a  frame  school  house  upon  any  site  far 
•Which  they  have  not  a  title  in  fee,  or  a  lease  for  fifty  years,  withoetM- 
euring  the  privilege  of  removing  the  said  school  house  when  laafallj 
directed  so  to  do  by  the  qualifiea  voters  of  the  district,  at  any  annnslor 
•pecial  meeting. 

rO&M  or  A  DVD. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  A B and  C 

B ,  his  wife,  of  the  township  of ,  in  the  conntj  of 1 

and  State  of  Michigan,  party  of  th  e  first  part,  for  and  in  considen- 
lion  of  the  sum  of  ■  dollars,  to  them  paid  by  the  distnet  board 

of  school  district  No.  '  of  the  township,  county  and  State  afore- 
•ald,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  do  hereby  graot, 
bargain,  sell  and  convey  to  school  district  No.  ,  the  party  of  the 

•eoond  part,  and  their  assigns,  forever,  the  following  desonbed  ptf- 
•el  of  land,  namely: 

[Here  insert  description.] 
Tc^thar  with  all  the  privileges  and  appurtenances  thereunto  be- 
longing, to  have  and  to  bold  the  same  to  the  said  parly  of  the  eecood 
part,  and  their  assigns,  forever.  And  the  said  p^rty  of  the  fint 
part,  for  tbemselves,  their  heirs,  executors  and  administrators,  do 
•ovenant,  grant,  bargain  and  agree,  to  and  with  the  said  party  of  the 
•eooud  part,  and  their  assigns,  that  at  the  time  of  the  ensealing  tai 
delivery  of  these  presents,  Uiey  were  well  seized  of  the  preniiae 
above  conveyed,  as  of  a  good,  sure,  perfect  absolute  and  indefeiei- 
ble  estate  of  inheritance  in  the  law,  in  fee  simple,  and  that  the  said 
lands  and  premiaes  are  free  from  all  encumbrances  whatever;  sod 

•  thai  the  above  bargained  premises,  in  the  quiet  and  peaceable  poi- 
••••ion  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  and  their  aasi|(as,  aganrf 
•U  and  every  person  or  persons  lawtully  olsiming  or  to  ebun  A^ 

-whole  or  any  pirt  thereof,  they  will  for  ever  warrant  and  deftmd. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  A——  B and  C   ■    ■  B — -i 

Us  wife,  party  of  the  first  part,  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  iftd 

•eals,  this day  of A.  D.  186  . 

A B ,  fsiAi..] 

C B ,  [sial] 

ttffned,  aealed  and  delivered  in  presence 

of  H I , 

J K . 

The  deed  should  have  of  course  the  usual  acknowledgement  9Bi 

Aould  then  be  recorded. 

FORM   OF   LEASI. 

Know  all  m<»n  by  these  presente,  that  I.  A B .  of  tbe 

township  of ,  county  of ,  and  State  of  Michigtfi  ^ 


yn 


ke  first  part,  do  hereby  lease  unto  school  distriot  Ko. ,  in  ihe 

oviMhip  of ,  Id  said  county,  of  the  second  part,  the  following 

«ece  or  parcel  of  land,  viz: ____ 

■;  with  all  the  privileges  and  appurtenances 
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Ikereunto  belonging;  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  for  ninety-nine 
^esrs  from  the  date  hereof,  [or  fifty  as  the  case  may  be,]  for  the  pur- 
loses  of  a  site  for  a  school  house  in  said  district,  and  lor  no  other 
^arpone  whatsoever;  and  in  case  of  said  piece  or  parcel  of  land  being 
10  longer  used  (k  r  the  purposes  aforesaid,  the  same  shall  revert  to 
he  said  party  of  the  first  part,  hi^  heirs,  assigns,  or  legal  represen- 
■dvea.  And  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  the  said  school  dis- 
net,  party  of  the  second  part,  covenants  and  agrees  to  and  with  the 
nid  party  of  the  first  part,  to  pay  said  party  of  the  first  part  for  the 

laid  premises,  the  annud  rent  of aollars,  to  be  paid  as  follows: 

[Here  describe  when  the  same  shall  be  paid,  and  how,  if  necessary.] 
In  testimony  whereof,  the  said  parties  have  hereunto  set  their 

ismi  and  seals,  this day  of——.  A,  D.  186  . 

A B ,  [l.  8.] 

C D ,1 

E F ,C    rL.8.] 

G H ,  ) 

t>i§lnei  Board  ff  Sekooi  Dktrid  No. ,  of  the  afomcdd  tomtik^. 

tgteA  and  sealed  in  the  presence) 

'■'S 

1.  The  lessor  will  probably  want  a  copy  of  the  lease.  If  so^  a 
duplicate  should  be  made  out  and  signed  as  above,  and  placed  on  file 
with  the  director,  to  be  delivered  with  other  papers  of  his  oflloe  to 
his  saecessor. 

2.  By  the  latter  clause  of  section  59  no  district  board  can  build  a 
<toiie  or  brick  school  house  on  any  site,  without  having  a  title  in  fee,  or 
t  lease /or  nhUy-nine  years;  nor  can  they  build  a  frame  school  house 
on  any  site  for  which  the  district  has  not  a  title  in  fee,  or  a  lease  for 
fftif  years,  without  securing  the  privilege  of  removing  the  house.  In 
<^Me,  therefore,  a  lease  is  taken  for  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  spe- 
cified in  these  clauses,  the  following  condition  should  be  added  in  the 
l^ue,  before  the  concluding  paragraph: 

And  it  is  agreed  between  the  parties  of  the  first  part^  and  the 
•eeond  part  hereto,  that  the  district  board  of  said  district  may  at 
Wy  time  hereafter,  whenever  they  shall  be  lawfully  directed  so  to  do 
py  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district  at  any  annual  or  special  meet- 
^.  remove  the  school  house  erected,  or  to  be  erected  on  siud  site. 

48 
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8.  When  a  lease  of  a  site  ts  given  for  the  full  term  of  7««m»  m 

eondiiion  that  it  shall  be  used  for  a  school  house,  aod  the  house  is  aoM 
or  removed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  better  house,  snrh  sale  Is  m 
Tiolation  of  the  term:)  of  the  lease.  The  district  may  safely  proceed 
to  erect  another  buildiug  thereoa. 

4.  The  district  board  has  no  authority  to  do  any  of  the  acta  tpe- 
eified  in  section  59,  eicept  when  they  are  laFfully  directed  by  iW 
district 

6.  A  contract  to  build  a  brick  school  house  on  a  site,  leased  fiva 
lees  term  than  the  law  provides,  is  in  contravention  of  law. 

Bbc.  60.  The  distriot  board  shall  apply  an  J  pay  over  all  school  OMom- 
eys  belonging;  to  the  diatrict,  in  acconlance  with  the  provi^iona  of  law 
regulating  the  same,  as  may  be  directed  by  the  diainrt;  but  no  nchoai 
moneys  apportioned  to  any  district  shall  be  appropriated  to  any  other  uis 
than  the  payment  of  teacher/  waj^es,  and  no  pan  thereof  shall  be  paU 
to  any  teacher  who  Hhall  not  have  received  a  ccrtiticate  as  required  in  tlus 
chapter,  before  the  commencement  of  his  8chi>ol. 

1 .  If  the  district  is  not  in  funds  when  the  teacher  has  fulfilled  bit 
duties  under  his  contract,  he  must  wait  until  the  tax  is  collected  for 
his  pay,  if  the  director  has  made  a  contract  to  that  eflfect  If  ibe 
contract  does  not  provide,  the  teacher  may  sue  the  district,  and  if  1m 
does,  it  must  be  collected  as  provided  in  section  1 25. 

2.  District  officers  cannot  draw  money  from  the  township  trea^vrj 
as  an  advance  of  money  to  be  collected  by  rate  bill.  There  in  at 
authority  of  law  for  any  such  arrangement 

3.  The  provisions  of  this  section  are  imperaiive  in  relatioii  to 
teachers  who  have  no  certificate.  It  is  not  material,  how  well  qaal^ 
ified  the  teacher  may  have  been,  how  many  certificates  may  hawa 
been  previously  granted  to  him,  if  he  has  not  a  certificate  injhrm  at 
the  commencement  of  his  school,  no. money  apportioned  to  the 
trict  can  be  paid  to  him. 

4.  The  inhabitants  of  districts  have  in  some  instances  witbdrai 

children  from  school  to  get  rid  of  the  teacher.     If  a  teacher  is  a 

qualified  teacher,  and  has  a  written  contract  in  conformity  to  law»  le 

teaeh  for  a  given  length  of  time,  he  may  collect  his  pay  for  the  wboh 

time,  whether  he  has  had  scholars  or  not,  provided  he  baa  beKl  bioa- 

aelf  ready  at  all  times  to  fulfill  his  contract 

Sac.  61  The  molerator  an  I  direcmr  shall  require  of  the  a!«Aeaiior,  aad 
the  afl^esj^or  atiRll  cxfcote  to  the  district,  a  bond  in  doiihle  the  aimmnt  of 
money  to  coma  into  hia  handa  as  such  Sd^estfor  during  the  yoart  aa 
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•8  tiM  rame  can  he  ascertained,  wkh  twn  anffictent  auiviiea  t^  he.  ep- 
]»rov6d  by  the  moilerator  and  director,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  applica- 
tion ot  all  inonpye  that  ahall  come  into  bis  handa  by  firtue  of  his  office. 

For  form  of  this  bond,  see  page  359.  Such  bond  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  moderator  and  director. 

8bc.  62,  Such  bond  shall  be  lodged  with  the  moderator,  and  in  caae  of 
any  breach  of  the  condition  thereof,  the  director  shall  cause  a  suit  to  ba- 
comoienced  thereon  in  the  name  of  the  district,  and  the  money,  whea 
•oU(>cted«  shall  be  paid  into  the  township  treasury,  for  the  use  of  the  dia* 
trict,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  proper  district  officer^*. 

Sac.  63.  Said  board  shall  present  to  the  district,  at  each  annnal  meet- 
ing, a  report  in  writing,  containing  an  accurate  statement  of  all  mimoya 
of  the  district  received  by  them,  or  any  of  them,  during  the  preceding 
year,  and  of  the  disbursementa  made  by  them,  with  the  items  of  »uch  it- 
ceiple  and  ditfburaements. 

tific.  64.  Such  report  shall  also  contain  a  statement  of  all  taxes  assea- 
■ed  upon  the  taxatile  property  of  the  district  during  the  preceding  year. 
the  purposes  for  which  such  taxes  were  assesited,  and  the  amount  as^Hssea 
for  each  particular  purpose,  and  said  reports  shall  be  recorded  by  tl^e  di- 
rector in  a  b<}«>k  to  be  provided  and  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Hbc.  65.  The  said  district  board  shall  have  the  care  and  custody  of  tha 
school  house  and  oiher  property  of  the  di:$trict,  except  so  far  as  the  same 
thsit  be  specially  confided  to  the  custody  of  the  director,  inclnding  ali 
books  purchased  for  the  use  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  school  free  of 
charge. 

1.  The  district  board  in  most  of  the  districts  of  the  State  have  ra- 
•eived  and  will  continue  to  reoeive  applications  for  the  use  and  occu- 
patioD  of  the  school  house  for  purposes  other  thun  that  for  which  il 
was  built.     The  school  house  is  the  property  of  the  district  and  the  le- 
gal voters  may  take  such  action  as  they  see  fit  to  forbid  its  use  for  any 
other  pur^fose  than  for  teaching  a  primary  school.     They  cannot  di- 
vert the  object  for  which  it  was  built,  or  allow  the  use  of  the  house 
for  any  other  purpose  while  the  school  is  kept  therein.    When  the 
action  of  the  district  board  in  granting  its  use  for  other  than  school 
ptirpoees  is  likely  to  create  feeling  or  lead  to  difficulty  or  complaint,. 
Ibe  expression  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  should  be  obtained 
by  a  special  meeting.     There  are  many  objects  nearly  allied  to  tba- 
cause  of  education  and  the  progress  of  our  children  in  the  schools, 
both  physical 'y,  iotellectnally  and  morally,  for  which  the  doors  of 
tke  school  house  should  be  thrown  open.     In  most  instances  tb# 
school  house  ia  our  country  is  the  first,  and  in  all  cases  among  tha 
first  buildings  erected  of  a  public  character.    If  a  mMJority  of  tlia  ^ 
faalified  voters  assent  to  it,  it  is  in  close  proximity  with  the  main 
'cciga  of  the  icbaol  houiet  to  permit  ita  use  (when  not  occupied  by 
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fte  •chool)  for  anj  object  of  aociaU  raoral  or  ndigioas  impro 

f»r  Ibe  worship  of  God  ttpoo  the  8«bbiah;  for  a  Sunday  achool  «b 

the  same  day,  for  lectures,  debates,  and  for  any  literary,  moral,  va^ 

fill  or  scientiGc  purpose;  and  for  any  public  purpose  conoecled  widi 

Che  general  welfare  of  the  inhabitants.    These  are  matters  of  tofen- 

tion  however,  to  bo  determined  by  the  qualified  voters. 

8jic.  66.  The  said  board  shall  have  power  to  fillf  by  appoiiitiBeBt» 
▼arancy  that  shall  occur  in  their  own  number,  and  it  shall  be  their 
to  fill  such  vacancy  wiihinten  days  after  its  occnrfence. 

FORM   OF   APPOINTMSMT. 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  district  bosrd  of  sohooi 
llo.  — •  township  of  ■%  do  hereby  appoint  A 

of  said  district,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  [the 

death  or  resignation]  of  C D— ,  the  laUs  — — — . 

Dated  this  —  day  of ,  186  . 

K F .)    Di^frui 

G H yS   OJUmM. 


1.  Persons  appointed  to  fill  vacaney,  should  file  their 
te  pursuance  of  section  5,  and  the  director  should  make  record  of  tbe 
appointment*  and  date  thereof. 

8.  See  note  to  section  28. 

3.  A  majority  of  the  district  board  can  aot^  in  order  to  liH  a  va- 
•ancy. 

4.  Section  95  provides  that  if  the  district  board  fail  to  avpply 
any  vacancy  that  shall  occur  in  their  own  number,  within  ten  days 
after  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  the  school  inspectors  shall  fill  Ae 
aame  by  appointment. 

6.  The  Umporary  absence  of  a  district  officer,  in  conaeqvenoe  of 

his  being  in  attendance  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  or  for  aay 

-other  cause,  does  not  create  a  vacancy. 

8bc.  67.  If  the  assessor  shall  fail  to  give  bond  as  is  required  ia  this 
chapter,  or  from  sickness  or  any  other  canse,  shall  be  anable  to  attend  to 
the  duty  of  eollectinfr  any  district  rate  bill,  the  said  board  shall  appoiat 
an  acting  assessor  to  collect  the  same,  who  shall  possess  all  the  powers  of 
the  district  assessor  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  before  pruceedinjr  to  the 
coUaction  thereof,  give  bond  to  the  district  in  double  the  sreount  of  mmtrnj 
to  be  collectf^d,  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  saoie  effect  as  the  dis- 
trict assessor  is  required  to  give  such  bond. 

I.  If  the  circumstances,  whether  arising  from  sickness  or  other 

eause,  which  created  the  necessity  for  the  appointment  of  an  aetiag 

assessor,  have  ceased  to  exist,  it  will  not  affect  the  collection  of  the 

lax  by  the  acting  assessor,  if  ho  has  entered  upon  tbal  duty  aad 
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(Bed  hm  bond.    The  acting  assesBor  should  go  on  and  eolkol  tli# 
rate  bill     The  bond  maj  be  given  at  oiiy  timg  before  be  proceeda  ta 

The  following  is  a  elauae  of  the  law  passed  in  1860,  and  is  hem 
in  its  proper  place,  but  is  not  numbered  as  a  section: 

[Every  school  district  office  shall  become  vacant  upon  the  incumbent 
ceasing  to  be  a  resident  of  the  district  for  which  he  shall  have  beeO 
elected,  or  up«)n  the  happening  of  either  or  the  events  specified  in  seetioD 
three  of  chapter  fifleen  of  the  revised  statutes  of  1846.] 

Section  3  of  chapter  15  of  the  revised  statutes,  as  amended  by  ai^ 

•et  of  June  27lh,  1851,  enacts  that  every  office  ahall  become  yaeaiit 

on  the  happening  of  either  of  the  following  events,  before  the  fxpl^ 

ration  of  the  term  of  such  office: 

1.  The  death  of  the  incumbent: 
2L  His  resignation: 

3.  His  removal  from  office: 

4.  His  ceasing  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  this  State;  or,  if  the  office  bt 
local,  of  the  district,  county,  township,  city  or  villsge,  for  which  he  shall 
have  been  elected  or  appointed,  or  within  which  the  duties  of  his  office 
are  rec|uired  to  be  discharged : 

5.  His  conviction  of  any  infamous  crime,  or  of  any  ofllence  involving 
a  viMation  of  his  oath  of  office: 

6.  The  decision  of  a  competent  tribunal,  declaring  void  his  election 
or  appointment;  or, 

7.  His  refusal  or  neglect  to  take  his  oath  of  office,  or  to  give  or  renew 
say  official  bond,  or  to  deposit  such  oath  or  bond  in  the  manner  and  witb-> 
hi  the  time  prescribed  by  law. 

TOWNSHIP  BOAan  OP  SCHOOI/  llfSPBCrOES. 

Sac.  68.  The  inspectors  elected  at  the  annual  township  meetings,  to» 
gether  with  the  township  clerk,  shall  constitute  the  township  board  of 
school  inspectors;  and  the  inspector  elected  at  the  annual  township  meet- 
ing having  the  shortest  time  to  serve,  shall  be  chairman  of  said  board,  and 
the  said  townnhip  clerk  shall  be  the  clerk  thereof. 

1.  The  new  constitution  baa  provided  that  there  shall  hereafter  be 
elected  in  each  organized  township,  one  township  clerk  who  shall  ba 
ox-offioio  school  inspector,  and  one  school  inspector.  This  provisioii^  • 
however,  will  not  be  effective,  until  the  present  law,  which  providcc 
^  the  election  of  two  inspectors,  is  repealed,  and  a  law  passed  coBr 
formable  to  and  to  carry  out  such  constitutional  provision. 

^*  The  township  clerk  has  a  vote  in  the  decision  of  the  board, 

*&d  possesses  all  the  right  and  privileges  of  either  of  the  elected  pf- 

ficers  as  members  of  the  board. 

Sac.  69.  The  choirmnnof  said  board  shall  be  the  treasurer  thereof,  and 
>haU  j^ive  bond  to  the  township  in  double  the  amount  of  libiary  monoya  to 
^<^IM  into  his  hands  during  his  term  (iff  office^  a»  near  aa  the  same  can  btf 


«M»rUin^d,  with  two  tufficlent  suretiee  to  be  approved  by  the  townalii^ 
elerk,  conditionetl  for  thp  fHithfiil  appropridtion  of  all  moneya  that  aajr 
eome  into  bin  hands  by  vinne  of  bia  office, 

VOBM  OF  BOKO  TO  BB  OIVBH  BT  THB  OHATRIf  AW  OF  THBBOABD  OF  BOHOOft 

INBPBCTOBa. 

Enow  all  men  by  these  presents,   that  we,  A B ,  (tlio 

ehairman  of  the  board  of  school  inspectors  of  the  township  of ^) 

and  C—  D ,  and  E F ,  (his  surety.)  nre   held  and 

firmly  bound  unto  the  said  township,  in  the  sum  of  [here  insert  ibe 
•am  of  double  the  amount  to  come  in'o  said  chairmnn's  baDd.%  as 
Dearly  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained.]  for  the  pxyment  of  which 
sum  Well  Hnd  truly  to  be  mtde  to  the  said  township,  we  bind  oar- 
selves,  our  heirs,  executors  and  admint&trators,  jointly  and  sorerallj, 
firmljr  by  these  presents. 

Sealed  with  our  seals,  and  dated  this day  of  ,  A.  D. 

186  . 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such,  that  if  A B , 

eh'tirman  of  the  board  of  school  inspectors,  shall  faithfully  appro- 
priate all  moneys  that  may  come  into  his  hands  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  then  this  obligation  shtdl  be  void,  otherwise  of  full  force  and 
Tirtaa. 


A B- 

C D 

E K- 


L.  S.] 
L.  S.I 
I..  S.J 


Si^ed,  sealed  and 'delivered  in  presence 
of  VV (; , 

M W . 

Remark, — This  bond  should  be  endorsed  as  follows: 

"I  approve  the  within  bond." 

(Signed)  G H .  Tamsh^  CieHL 

Bnc,  70.  Said  bond  shall  be  filed  with  the  township  clerk,  and  in  case 
•f  the  non-fulfillrncnt  thoretif,  said  clerk  ahall  cause  a  auit  to  be  coinnipnc«)d 
thereon,  and  the  moneys  collected  in  such  Huit  shall  be  paid  into  the  ioir»- 
ship  trearturv  for  the  benefit  of  the  township  library. 

Hue.  71.  The  inspectors  ahall  divide  the  township  into  such  nnmber  of 
school  districts  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necetwary,  which  diatricts 
ihev  shall  number,  and  thpy  may  regulate  and  alter  the  boundaries  of  the 
ssma  as  circiim!«tances  aha  11  render  proper:  but  no  district  shall  rontsis 
■lore  than  nine  sections  of  land,  and  each  district  shall  be  composed  of 
eontignons  territory,  and  be  in  as  compact  a  lorm  as  may  be;  but  no  land 
shall  be  taxed  for  building  a  school  house,  unless  some  portion  of  evefj 
leiral  sub -division  of  said  land  shall  be  within  two  and  one-half  miles  of 
said  school  house  site. 

1.  The  division  of  the  townships  into  school  districts,  tbe  iBitistorj 

step  in  the  establishment  of  the  schools,  is  a  matter  which  rs^ts 

solely  with  the  inspeetors.     There  is  no  appeal  from  their  decision^ 

and  in  all  eases  involving  the  ezpediensy  of  their  acts,  thej  are  only 

tBspoDsibls  to  lbs  sottroa  «f  their  powsr — the  people.    The  duty 


MifidMl  to  ttiem  is  not  onl j  one  of  the  most  inportint  derdlviftg 
npon  •ohool  offloera,  but  ofcoa  umes  the  basU  and  a  fruitful  aodroa  of 
diflcuUj. 

The  following  notes  are  taken  from  the  pamphlet  edition  of  the 
school  lair  of  1848: 

8.  Sehool  inspootorsi  bj  examining  section  71  alone«  sometimes 
proeeed  to  district  a  tovrnship,  and  to  alter  the  boundaries  of  districts 
already  established,  without  giving  any  notice  thereof.  Great  dis- 
sacjsfaction  is  frequently  and  justly  the  result  of  such  a  course.  The 
sshool  inspectors  may  not  be  able  to  please  eterj  person  residing  in 
districts  they  are  required  to  establibh.  This,  indeed,  might  often 
be  incompatible  with  the  conscientious  discbarge  of  their  oflS«;ial  du- 
ty. They  sbouldi  nevertheless,  do  what  they  reasonably  can  to  har- 
monise conflicting  ioteiests;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  they  must  giro 
sggrieved  individuuls,  and  all  others  interested,  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  a  henring.  This  they  may  do  by  giving  the  notice  requi- 
red by  sections  86  and  91,  which  should  invariably  be  done. 

2.  The  Superintendent  would  caution  inspectors  against  subdividing 
districts  any  farther  than  becomes  actually  necessary  to  accommodate 
the  oitisenfc  of  a  township.  Large  and  populous  districts  are  able 
to  bnild  good  school  houses,  and  employ  well  qualified  teachers; 
while  small  and  feeble  districts  sometimes  feel  necessitated  to  occupy 
unsuitable  houses,  and  to  depend  upon  the  services  of -inoorapeient 
teachers.  It  is  better  to  go  a  mite  and  a  half,  or  even  two  miles,  if 
need  be,  to  reach  a  good  school,  thsn  to  reside  within  half  a  mile 
of  an  indifferent  one. 

3.  When  a  regularly  organized  school  district,  in  which  a  school 
has  been  taught  the  time  required  by  law,  is  divided  so  late  in  the 
sshool  year,  as  not  to  allow  time  for  a  school  to  be  taught  three 
niooihs  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  does  thcpart  set  off  lose 
lis  school  money  for  the  ensuing  year? 

4.  If  the  division  takes  place  after  the  annual  report  is  made,  aid 
befNe  the  school  money  is  received,  does  the  original  district  reoeira 
tn  the  public  money,  or  is  the  part  set  off  entitled  to  a  portion  of  itt 

6'  Is  the  part  set  off  entitled  to  draw  books  from  the  township 
Khrary,  before  the  b«'ginning  of  a  new  sehool  year;  or,  in  other 
^'•rds,  until  after  the  director  makes  his  mnnnal  report  to  the  aeheol 
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mtpetlor^  or  c^n  the  origioftl  district  cViim  ud  recem»,  to  ihm 
of  Uie  year,  all  the  books  it  would  have  been  entiilod  to,  hwA 
been  no  division? 

The  opinion  of  the  office  heretofore  given  in  rchition  to  theao 
era]  questions,  is  as  follows: 

'Mst  Whenever  a  school  district  is  divided,  each  of  the  disfriaii 
formed  from  it  has  a  right,  in  making  its  annual  report,  to  embraaa 
the  time  a  school  was  taught  between  the  commencement  •f  iha 
school  year,  and  the  time  the  division  was  made,  and  to  add  tberela 
the  time  a  school  has  been  taught  in  said  distriet  subseqat'Btiy  It 
the  division.  If  each  district,  reckoning  time  thus,  is  enabled  ii 
report  a  school  taught  three  months  or  more,  by  qualified 
each  is  entitled  to  draw  public  money.  But  if  either  oistrict,  reek 
ing  time  thus,  is  unable  to  report  a  school  taught  three  moatha  hj 
qualified  teachers,  said  district  is  not  entitled  to  draw  public  aM- 
ney« 

'*2.  In  the  distribution  of  school  moneys  to  said  districts,  the  §taam 
sum  should  be  apportioned  to  the  two,  that  the  original  diatiiel 
would  have  been  entitled  to  receive   had  there  been  no  diviskai* 
This  sum  should  be  divided  between  them  according  to  the  ralea  off 
justice  and  equity.    If  the  division  of  a  di>trict  takes  place  iaunedi* 
atoly  after  the  commencement  of  a  school  year,  and  before  a  achool 
has  been  opened,  the  money  should  be  apportioned  to  the  new  die* 
tricta  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  within  the  legal  agaa 
reaiding  in  each  of  them  at  the  time  of  the  division.    But  if  Ae  di> 
vision  is  made  after  the  close  of  the  winter  school,  and  two4liiida 
(iK»re  or  less)  of  the  public  money  has  been  apportioned  to  said 
aekool,  in  which  both  of  the  districts  were  entitled  to  share  eqwla- 
Uy,  the  remaining  one-third  should  be  apportioned  as  in  the  fim 
esae  named. 

**3.  Whenever  a  district  is  divided,  the  part  set  off,  when  duly  «■>» 
ganiied,  is  «ntitled  todraw  books  from  the  township  library  at  the 
time  for  quarterly  distribution  among  the  districts  of  tiie  townships 
provided  the  director  files  with  the  township  librarian  a  statement  of 
the  number  of  scholars  within  hi^  district  at  the  time  the  divi;»ion  was 
made.  The  director  of  the  other  district  should  do  tlie  same.  The 
original  district  haa  no  advantage  over  the  one  set  oflT  b  relation  It 
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ihe  use  of  the  library,  nor  in  any  other  reapeot. — [School  Law  and 
noUi  of  1848. 

1.  If  land  is  so  situated  that  every  legal  subdivision  of  it  is  within 
two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  school  house  site,  in  the  district  where 
the  land  lies,  the  same  is  subject  to  a  school  tax,  or  any  other  tax 
for  school  house  purposes,  notwithstanding  the  same  land  may  have 
been  before  assessed  and  taxed  in  another  district.  If  a  new  distriot 
is  formed,  the  inspectors  should  ascertain  the  amount  justly  due  to 
the  new  district,  as  provided  in  sections  75,  76,  77  and  78.  If  this 
duty  is  neglected,  it  can  have  no  bearing  on  the  tax. 

2.  There  is  no  provision  of  law  by  which  lands  in  an  adjoinkiff 
township,  and  not  in  any  organized  school  district^  may  be  added  to 
a  school  district  which  does  not  contain  nine  sections  of  land.  The 
inspectors  of  both  townships  may  proceed  and  create  a  joint  district, 
however. 

3.  When  a  distriot  is  divided,  regulated  or  altered,  it  should  be 
done  by  resolution  accurately  describing  the  change  and  boundaries. 
Such  alterations  and  regulations  will  continue  doubtless  to  be  neces- 
sary to  adapt  our  school  system  to  the  increasing  population  and  set- 
tlement of  the  State,  but  they  are  only  to  be  made  as  circumstances 
shall  render  proper.  The  resolution,  in  case  of  forming  a  distriot, 
should  be  similar  to  the  following,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  a  new  school  district  be  formed  in  this  township, 
to  consist  of  the  present  districts  No.  1  and  No.  2,  or  of  the  present 
district  No.  i  and  part  of  district  No.  2,  (or  whatever  it  may  be,), 
which  said  district  shall  be  numbered  (insert  the  number)         ■  of 

tbe  township  of .     And  the  said  district  shall  be  bounded  as 

follows:  on  the  north  by  the  township  line,  on  the  east  by  the  east- 
erly line  of  the  fiurm  owned  by  A B  and  occupied  by 

J L. ;  on  the  south  by  the  south  Use  of  lots  owned 

by  L— —  K and  numbered  26  and  27;  and  on  the  west 

by  the  westerly  line  of  the  farm  owned  by  D—  H— -,  d^c. 

The  above  is  given  merely  as  a  guide;  the  description  must  be 
made  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  township,  but  it  should  be  in  form,  and  some  such  reso- 
lution as  the  above  should  be  had  and  carefully  recorded.  And  the 
same  form  of  resolution  should  be  used  in  regulating  and  altering  the 
boandaries  of  tbe  district.  The  new  boundaries  caused  by  the  alter- 
ation should  be  given.     fSee  section  138.] 

49 
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4.  The  inspectors  should  not  in  reguladng  or  altering  the  bovncLt- 
ries  of  a  district,  leave  anj  portion  of  the  inhabitants  included  in  tibe 
former  district  or  districts,  unprovided  for,  or  cut  off  any  pcnlioQ 
from  the  advantages  of  a  school. 

5.  ''The  great  aim  of  the  officers  to  whom  this  duty  has  been  confided 

■ 

should  be  to  form,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  permanent  and  effi- 
cient districts,  competent  both  in  respect  to  taxable  property  and 
number  of  children,  to  maintain  good  schools  and  affording  all  re- 
quisite facilities  for  the  regular  attendance  of  all  the  children  entitled 
to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  school." — JV.  V,  Regulations, 

6.  Districts  should  not  be  any  smaller  than  the  necessity  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  will  permit.  The  remark  made  by  an 
officer  of  the  school  system  of  New  York,  that  "in  feeble  dis- 
tricts— cheap  instructors,  poor  and  ill  furnished  school  houses — and 
a  general  langour  of  the  cause  of  education  are  almost  certain,"  wiU 
be  found  to  be  true  here. 

Sec.  72.  They  may  attach  to  a  school  district  any  person  residing  in 
the  towDshtp,  and  not  in  any  organized  district,  at  his  request;  and  for 
all  district  purposes,  except  raising  a  tax  for  building  a  school  house, 
such  person  shall  be  considered  as  residing  in  such  district;  but  when  set 
off  to  a  new  district,  no  sum  shall  be  raised  for  such  person  as  his  pro- 
portion to  the  district  property. 

1.  Inspectors  may  perform  their  duty  under  this  section  without 

a  meeting  of  the  board,  (in  case  it  is  impracticable  for  them  to  meet 

together,)  by  preparing  a  proper  statement  showing  the  &ct  that 

they  have  attached  such  person  or  persons  to  the  district,   which 

statement  should  be  recorded  by  the  township  clerk  after  being 

fligned  by  the  inspectors  or  a  majority  of  them.    The  law  makes  it 

necessary  for  the  inspectors  to  act  upon  the  request  of  the  person 

wishing  to  be  attached,  but  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  inspectors 

whether  to  attach  him  or  not.    If  they  do  so,  the  inhabitants  of  the 

district  have  no  remedy  but  to  acquiesce.    If  such  person  b  afc- 

iached,  he  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  a  resident  except  so  fiu*  as 

he  is  restricted  by  this  section.    There  is  no  authority  given  to  the 

Superintendent  to  interfere  in  these  case& 

Sbc.  73«  The  inspectors  shall  apply  for  and  receive  from  the  township 
treasurer,  all  moneys  appropriated  for  the  township  library  of  their  town- 
ship)  and  shall  purchase  the  books,  and  procure  the  necessary  appendag^es 
for  the  township  library,  and  make  such  rules  for  the  regulation  therwrf^y 
and  the  preservation  of  the  books  contained  in  it,  as  they  may  deem 
proper. 
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1.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  recommend  rulee 
for  the  government  of  the  libraries.  This  provision  was  intended  as  a 
guide  or  assistance  to  inspectors,  and  to  secure  a  uniform  system; 
bat  the  inspectors  may  adopt  such  rales  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

2.  The  inspectors  may  make  a  rale  imposing  a  fine  upon  a  direc- 
tor neglecting  to  return  the  books,  drawn  quarteriy  by  him. 

8.  A  majority  of  the  board  may  mske  purchase  of  books,  or  they 
may  designate  one  of  their  number  or  «ome  other  person,  to  make 
purchases,  under  their  direction.  The  chairman  of  the  board  has  no 
authority,  without  the  concurrence  and  consent  of  the  other  inspec- 
tors, or  one  of  them,  to  purchase  or  pay  for  books. 

The  authority  to  purchase  books  is  one  of  the  greatest  im* 
portance,  involving  the  whole  question  of  the  subsequent  utility  of 
the  library.  If  the  books  purchased  are  not  such  as  they  shcHild 
be — if  they  haVe  not  been  selected  with  great  care  and  considera- 
tion, and  with  a  view  to  their  adsptation  to  the  great  end  proposed 
In  the  establishment  of  the  libraries,  the  rules  and  regulations  which 
may  be  made,  will  be  of  but  little  consequence.  It  was  a  subject 
of  deep  importance  with  the  framers  of  our  constitution,  to  secure 
the  permanent  establishment  of  these  libraries,  beyond  the  reach  of 
dissolution  and  destruction,  and  it  has  been  the  aim  of  our  legisla- 
tors to  make  them  in  the  highest  degree,  means  of  usefulness  to  our 
citizens  and  our  children. 

4.  The  inspectors  cannot  make  a  rule  in  contravention  with  the 
provisions  of  section  51. 

5.  Text  books  for  the  schools  cannot  be  purchased  as  library 
books. 

6.  The  inspectors  should  invest  the  library  money  so  as  to  pro- 
cure books  of  a  varied  character,  historical,  philosophical,  agricul- 
ival,  educational,  poetical,  d^c,  (fee,  but  works  of  a  merely  secta- 
rian or  controversical  character  should  not  be  purchased.  No  work 
of  an  immoral,  or  fictitious  character  should  be  purchased,  and  such 
works  as  "the  celebrated  trials  of  all  countries,"  "lives  of  piratea," 
^d  the  light  reading  of  the  day,  are  certainly  not  the  works  to  prove 
"^weftil  to  our  people  or  our  children. 

,  Sac.  74.  Tbey  shall  appoint  one  of  their  Donber  to  visit  each  school 
in  the  township  having  a  qualified  teacher,  at  least  once  in  each  school 
term  in  which  a  school  is  taught,  who  shall  inqaire  into  the  condition  of 
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Buch  schools,  examine  the  scholars,  and  give  taeh  advice  to  both 
and  pupils  as  he  may  tbiolc  beoefical. 

1.  If  the  opiniona  of  the  best  and  most  eipertenoed  writers  im 
primary  education  are  not  entirely  fallaeioas,  and  if  all  the  reaolte 
of  experience  hitherto  are  not  deceptive^  the  coneequences  of  a  vig- 
orous system  of  inspection  will  be  most  happy.  The  teachers  and 
pnpils  will  feel  that  they  are  not  abandoned  to  neglect;  the  appre- 
hension of  discredit  will  stimulate  them  to  the  greatest  effort,  while 
the  suggestions  of  visitors  will  tend  certainly  to  the  improremeni  of 
schools,  and  they  will  themselves  be  more  and  more  enabled  to  re- 
commend proper  measures  from  their  better  acquaintance  with  the 
9ahject^-\^Speaeer,  Stq^eriniendent  of  N.  V, 

2.  When  the  schools  are  visited  by  the  inspector  appointed  to  de 
this  duty,  it  is  recommended  that  he  invite  parents  and  others  to  ac- 
eompany  him.    For  his  services,  he  is  entitled  to  his  per  diem  pay. 

3.  "  Section  74  makes  it  the  imperative  duty  of  the  board  of  school 
inspectors  to  ''  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  visU  each  tchool  in  ike 
township  having  a  qualiSed  teacher,  at  least  okck  in  emch  school  tan 
in  which  a  school  is  taught,  who  shall  inquire  into  the  condition  al 
such  schools,  examine  the  scholars,  and  give  such  advice  to  botk 
teachers  and  pupils  as  he  may  think  beneficial." 

4.  '*  If  the  citisens  of  townships  throughout  the  State,  woa]d«  si 
their  annual  township  meetings,  select  good  practical  men  ibr  acbori 
inspectors — ^the  men  best  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  st 
fice,  without  any  regard  to  personal  or  political  consideraUona — aidj 
if  the  inspectors  would  be  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty, 
can  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  schools  of  the  State  would 
ranoe  twenty  per  cent  in  excellecce." 

6.  ^The  inspectors  should,  at  their  first  meeting  every  year,  a] 
the  best  and  most  practical   and  efficient  member  of  the  board,! 
visitor;  and  he  should  visit  every  school  oncb  at  leasts  as  the  law 
recta.     It  would  be  well  for  inspectors  to  invite  the  citizens  of 
tricis,  so  far  as  practicable,  and  especially  district  boards,  to 
pany  them  in  their  visits." 

6.  "The  visiting  of  schools  is  very  commonly  neglected,  from  thf 
mistaken  impression  that  inspectors  are  not  entitled  to  pay  while  m 
gaged  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty.     But  section  91,  limiting  tlj 
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meetings  of  the  board  of  inspectors  ftt  the  expense  of  the  township 
to  six,  has  exclusive  reference  to  meeiingt  qf  the  boards  This  is  a 
service  not  contemplated  in  that  limitation.  School  inspectors  enga- 
ged in  visiting  schools  are  entitled  to  pay  for  their  services,  as  when 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  other  official  duties." — [Notes  qf  1848,  on 
School  Law. 

Sbc.  75.  When  a  new  district  is  formedi  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  one 
or  more  districts  possessed  of  a  school  house^  or  entitled  to  other  proper- 
tjy  the  inspectors,  at  the  time  of  forming  such  new  district,  shall  ascer- 
tain and  determine  the  amount  justly  due  to  such  new  district,  from  any 
district  out  of  which  it  may  have  been,  in  whole  or  in  part,  formed,  as 
the  proportion  of  such  new  district,  of  the  value  of  the  school  house  and 
other  property  belonging  to  the  former  district  at  the  time  of  such  divi- 
•ioo. 

1.  When  part  of  a  district  possessed  of  a  school  house  and  odier 
property,  is  detached  and  attached  to  another  district  possessed  of 
like  property,  the  detached  portion  does  not  draw  from  the  former 
district  its  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  district  property.  This  ia 
only  the  case  where  a  new  district  is  formed.  Such  a  case  might 
arise  under  section  71,  providing  for  altering  the  boundaries  and  not 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

2.  See  section  IdS  for  mode  of  procedure  in  case  of  a  tax  for  dis- 
trict purposes,  when  any  portion  of  a  school  district  has  been  orga* 
nixed  into  a  new  district  after  a  tax  for  district  purposes  other  than 
the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  district,  shall  have  been  levied  but 
not  collected. 

8bc.  76.  Such  proportion  shall  be  ascertained  and  determined  according 
to  the  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  respective  parts  of  such  former 
district,  at  the  time  of  the  division,  by  the  best  evidence  in  the  power  of 
the  inspectors,  and  such  amount  of  any  debt  due  from  the  former  district 
which  would  have  been  a  charge  upon  the  new,  had  it  remained  in  the  for- 
mer district,  shall  be  deducted  from  such  proportion.  [Provided,  That  no 
leal  estate  thus  set  off  and  which  shall  not  have  been  taxed  ior  the  pur- 
chase or  building  of  such  school  house,  shall  be  entitled  to  any  portion 
thereof,  nor  be  taken  into  account  in  such  division  of  district  property.] 

Sbc.  77.  The  amount  of  such  proportion,  when  so  ascertained  and  de- 
termined, shall  be  certified  by  the  township  clerk  to  the  supervisor  of  the 
township,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  assess  the  same  upon  tho  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  district  retaining  the  school  house  or  other  properly  of  the  for- 
ttier  district,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  same  had  been  authorized  by  a 
vote  of  such  district,  and  the  money  bo  assessed  shall  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  taxable  property  taken  from  the  former  district,  and  shall  be 
in  reduction  of  any  tax  imposed  in  the  new  district  on  bald  taxable  prop- 
erty for  school  district  purposes. 

Sbc.  78.  When  collected,  such  amount  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  asses- 
sor of  the  new  district  to  be  applied  to  the  use  thereof,  in  the  same  man- 
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ner,  under  the  direction  of  it«  proper  ofRcers,  as  if  such  sum  bad  been 
voted  and  raised  by  said  district  for  buildin^^  a  school  house  or  other  dis- 
trict purposes. 

[Sbc.  79.  Between  the  first  and  fifteenth  days  of  October  in  each  year, 
the  inspectors  shall  make  out  and  deliver  to  the  township  clerk,  duplicate 
reports  to  the  county  clerk,  setting  forth  the  whole  number  of  districu  in 
their  townships,  the  amount  of  money  raised  and  received  for  the  town- 
ship library,  together  with  the  several  particulars  set  forth  in  the  reporti 
of  the  school  directors  for  the  preceding  year.] 

1.  The  neoeBsary  forms  required  under  section  79  are  annually  fiv- 
warded  to  the  proper  officers,  by  the  Superintendent  The  inspectors 
will  perceive  that  the  law  is  here  materially  changed  since  the  pais- 
phlet  edition  of  1848  was  printed.  They  now  cause  to  be  made  oat  two 
copies  of  their  annual  report — which  are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  cons- 
ty  clerk,  and  one  should  be  kept  by  the  township  clerk  in  his  office. 
This  change  was  made  so  as  to  bring  the  reports  of  inspectors  directly 
to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  for  his  inspection,  and  to  prevest 
errors  in  apportioning  the  income  of  the  school  fund.  By  this  means 
the  Superintendent  is  enabled  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  the 
school  inspectors  perform  their  duties,  as  well  as  to  receive  such  sog^ 
gestions  as  they  may  see  fit  to  make  to  him  directly,  in  relation  to 
the  operation  of  the  school  system.  The  inspectors  may  afford  ma- 
terial assistance  in  this  way,  to  a  proper  understanding  and  develop- 
ment of  the  school  system,  and  enable  the  Superintendent  to  suggest 
practical  considerations  to  the  Legislature  for  the  improvement  of  the 
schools  and  the  perfection  of  the  system. 

Sbc.  80.  The  board  of  inspectors,  before  making  their  annual  reports 
to  the  county  clerk,  shall  examine  the  record  of  teachers  to  whom  ceitifi* 
cates  have  been  given  by  them,  and  if  in  any  school  district  a  sebod 
shall  not  have  been  taught  for  three  months  during  the  preceding  school 
year  by  a  qualified  teacher,  no  part  of  the  public  money  shall  be  distrib- 
uted to  such  district,  although  the  report  from  such  district  shall  set  ibrA 
that  a  school  has  been  so  taught;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to 
certify  the  facts  in  relation  to  any  such  district  in  their  report  to  the  cooaty 
clerk.  '  , 

1 .  If  a  district  has  employed  a  teacher,  who  by  reason  of  sickness, 
accident,  or  other  cause,  has  been  unable  to  teach  for  the  term  con- 
tracted, and  by  reason  thereof,  a  school  has  not  been  taught  ibr  thies 
months  during  the  preceding  school  year,  the  district  cannot  reeerre 
its  share  of  the  public  money.  It  may  be  paid  to  the  teacher  for 
the  time  he  has  taught;  but  if  a  three  months'  school  has  not  been 
kepti  the  district  can  receive  no  public  money. 
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Sbc.  81.  Whenever  it  shall  be  necessary  or  conveaient  to  form  a  dis- 
trict from  two  or  more  adjoining  townships,  the  ins|)ector8,  or  a  majority 
of  them,  of  each  of  such  adjoining  townships,  may  form  such  district, 
and  direct  which  township  clerk  shall  make  and  deliver  the  notice  of  the 
formation  of  the  same  to  a  taxable  inhabitant  thereof,  and  may  regulate 
and  alter  euch  district  as  circumstances  may  render  necessary :  [The  di- 
rector of  such  district  shall  make  his  annual  report  to  the  clerk  of  the 
township  in  which  the  school  house  is  situated.] 

1.  ''In  the  formation  of  a  fractional  school  district,  the  concurrence 
of  a  majority  of  the  inspectors  from  each  of  all  the  townships  from 
which  it  is  formed,  is  necessary.    Suppose  it  is  contemplated  to  form 
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a  fractional  school  district  embracing  a  portion  of  the  territory  of 
three  townships;  and  suppose  all  of  the  inspectors  from  two  of  die 
townships,  and  but  one  from  the  third  were  in  favor  of  its  formation, 
said  district  could  not  be  formed." 

2.  '*Y71ienever  and  wherever  a  fractional  district  exists,  said  dis« 
trict  cannot  be  dissolved,  nor  its  boundaries  be  in  any  way  modified, 
without  a  general  consent,  viz:  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
school  inspectors  of  each  Unmship  from  which  the  district  is  in  part 
formed.  The  propriety  of  avoiding  their  organization,  when  it  can 
be  done  without  ilpecial  inconvenience,  is  hence  manifest" — NaUa  of 
1848. 

8.  <'It  is  the  duty  of  the  director  to  '*report  to  the  clerk  of  each 
township  in  which  the  district  is  in  part  situated,  the  number  of  ehil* 
dren  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years' in  that  part  of  the 
district  lying  in  such  township,  and  books  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
fibrary  of  each  township  for  the  use  of  such  district;  but  the  district 
shall  have  access  to  but  one  such  library  at  the  same  timet  and  the 
said  inspectors  shall  establish  the  order  in  which  books  shall  be 
drawn  from  each  township  library."  Hence  arises  another  inconve- 
nience connected  with  fractional  districts.  They  are  entitled  to  draw 
books  from  the  libraries  of  both  or  all  of  the  townships  in  which 
they  are  in  part  situated,  and  hence  have  access  to  a  greater  number 
of  books,  it  is  true;  but  still,  they  are  not,  according  to  the  provis- 
ions of  the  section  under  consideration,  (82,)  entitled  to  draw  so 
many  books  at  a  time  as  single  districts  of  the  same  size.  Suppose 
a  district  is  situated  in  part,  in  each  of  three  townships,  having  in 

the  township  A 40  scholars  between  the  ages  of  4  and  18  years, 

Mid  the  townships  B — -  and  C—  each  20,  making  80  in  all. 
'Rie  year  the  district  draws  books  from  town  A        ,  they  are  end- 
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tied  to  receive  but  w/t-kalf  (40  is  ^  of  80)  of  their  equitable  quota 

of  books;  and  the  years  they   draw  from   townships   B and 

C but  cne  fourth  (20  is  ^  of  80)  their  equAl  proportion.     What- 

erer  might  have  been  the  intention  of  the  legislature*  this  is  the  only 
eonstruction  the  language  of  the  section  will  warrant." 

''Some  school  inspectors  will  not  allow  books  drawn  from  th«r 
township^library  to  circulate  in  those  parts  of  fractional  districts  sit- 
uated in  other  townships.  The  statutes  of  the  State  provide  that 
the  libraries  of  each  of  the  several  townships  in  which  a  fractional 
district*  is  in  part  situated,  may  circulate  throughout  aaid  distriet; 
and  this  provision  inspectors  consent  to,  whenever  they  form  a  frac- 
tional district.  The  only  way  of  restricting  the  circulation  of  town- 
ship libraries  to  the  townships  to  which  they  beloncr,  (in  harmony 
with  extsting^provisions  of  law,)  is,  to  dispense  with  fractional  dis- 
tricts."— iVotef  Q^  1848. 

4.  Teachers  of  fractional  districts  must  be  examined  in  the  town- 
ship to^which  the  annual  report  is  required  to  be  made,  which,  as 
the  law  now  directs,  is  the  township  where  the  school  house  is  ritu- 
ated.  Boards  of  inspectors,  under  the  law  of  1848,  frequently  n^ 
leeted  to  designate  the  township  to  which  the  annual  report  should 
be  made.  This  report  must  be  made  to  the  township  where  the 
school  house  is  situated,  wnd  to  no  ciker*  But  the  director,  aocordiiig 
to  section  82,  also  reports  to  the  clerk  of  each  township  in  whieh  the 
district  is  in  part  situated,  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  eighteen  years,  in  that  part  of  the  district  lying  in  his 
township.  This  latter  report  is  the  basis  of  the  distribution  made  by 
the  deikjof  moneys  raised  in  the  townships.  The  annual  report  re- 
quired  to  be  made  to  the  township  where  the  school  house  is  situated 
is  the  basis  of  the  distribution  of  the  public  money. 

6.  fiee  sections  142  and  143,  as  to  duty  of  supervisor  and  town- 
ship treasurer. 

6.  The  inspectora  can  neither  in  the  case  of  fractional  or  whok 
districts,  act  by  proxy.  Tbey  must  be  present  at  the  meetings.  They 
cannot  give  their  assent  or  dissent  officially,  to  any  act  of  the  board 
without  being  present.  The  proceedings  of  joint  boards^  should  be 
sent  to  t-ie  clerks  of  the  respective  townships,  for  record.  The  law 
does  not  provide  for  a  ly  chrk  for  joint  boards  of  inspectors. 
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7.  Joint  boards  of  inspectors  may  attach  to  a  fractional  district 
any  person  who  requests  to  be  so  attached.  They  may  also  fill  va- 
eancies  in  such  fractional  districts. 

8.  The  law  does  not  provide  specially  for  notices  of  meetings  of 
the  joint  boards;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  wise  to  pursue  the  same 
eoane  as  the  law  requires  of  whole  districts,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
done,  where  the  law  has  made  no  provision. 

9.  The  law  has  made  no  provision  in  regard  to  moneys  in  the 
hands  of  township  treasurers,  which  have  accumulated  by  reason  of 
the  directors  of  fractional  districts  having  heretiofore  made  reports  to 
several  townships,  of  the  number  of  scholars  residing  in  such  dis- 
tricts. 

10.  The  Superintendent  has  no  authority  officially,  to  review  the 
proceedings  of  the  boards  of  inspectors  either  of  whole  or  fractional 
districts,  or  the  proceedings  of  the  district  boards. 

11.  Fractional  districts  have  the  same  power  as  whole  districts, 
and  their  proceedings  are  the  same  in  all  cases,  where  the  law  does 
not  direct  otherwise. 

12.  A  fractional  district  may  be  formed  out  of  two  adjoining  town- 
ships, in  two  adjoining  counties.  ^ 

13.  For  manner  of  apportioning  the  income  of  the  primary  school 
fend,  and  moneys  raised  in  the  township,  see  section  13d.    The  pub* 

•  lie  money  is  to  be  distributed  to  the  townships  to  which  the  annual 
report  is  to  be  made.  The  other  moneys  raised  in  any  one  of  the 
townships,  to  the  districts  and  parts  of  districts  therein,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children  in  each,  of  the  proper  age. 

Sbc.  82.  The  director  of  every  district,  formed  as  provided  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  shall  also  report  to  the  clerk  of  each  township  in  which 
the  district  is  in  part  situated,  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eighteen  years  in  that  part  of  the  district  lying  in  such  township, 
sn4  books  shall  be  drawn  from  the  library  of  each  township  for  the'  nse  of 
such  district;  but  the  district  shall  have  access  to  but  one  such  library  at 
tke  same  time,  and  the  said  inspectors  shall  establish  the  order  in  which 
books  shall  be  drawn  from  each  township  library. 

Sbc  73.  Such  6ch(X)l  districts  already  formed  from  two  or  more  town* 
ships,  shall  continue  to  be  governed  by  the  regulations  established  ac- 
cording to  law,  in  relation  to  the  annual  reports,  and  the  drawing  of  books 
from  the  township  libraries,  f>ub}ect  to  such  changes  as  may  bo  made  in 
respect  thereto  by  the  said  inspectors,  in  conformity  with  the  preceding 
provisions. 

Sbs.  84.  The  full  amount  of  all  taxes  to  be  levied  upon  the  taxable 
property  in  such  districts,  shall  be  certified  by  the  district  board  to  the  su- 
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pervisor  of  each  of  such  townships,  and  each  of  said  supervisors  shjaU 
certity  to  each  other  supervisor  within  whose  township  such  district  is  in 
part  situated,  the  amount  of  taxable  property  in  that  part  of  the  disCriei 
lying  in  his  township;  and  such  supervisors  shall  respectively  ascertain 
the  proportion  of  such  taxes  to  be  placed  on  their  respective  assessment 
rolls,  according  to  the  amount  of  taxable  property  in  each  part  of  such 
district. 

Sbc.  85.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  examine  annually,  aO 
persons  offering  tbemaelves  as  candidal  as  for  teachers  of  primary  scboola 
in  their  townships,  in  regard  to  moral  character,  learning  and  ability  to 
teach  school;  and  they  shall  deliver  to  each  person  so  examined  and  found 
qualified,  a  certificate  signed  by  them,  in  such  form  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  which  certificate  shall  be 
in  force  for  two  years  from  the  date  thereof,  unless  annulled  within  that 
time;  and  no  person  shall  be  deemed  a  qualified  teacher  within  the  mean* 
ing  of  this  chapter,  who  has  not  such  a  certificate  in  force. 

1.  This  duty  the  law  contemplates  shall  be  performed  by  all  three 
of  the  iaspectors,  bat  a  majority  may  act,  examine  candidates,  Bsod 
sign  certificates,  the  township  clerk  haviDg  the  same  power  and  au- 
thority as  either  of  the  inspectors. 

2.  The  examination  is  to  be  public,  and  no  certificate  is  to  be 
given  unless  the  inspectors  «re  satisfied  that  the  applicant  pooaoases 
a  good  moral  character  and  a  thorough  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  several  branches  of  study  usually  taught  in  primary  schools,  and 
is  in  other  respects  competent  to  teach  and  govern  a  school. 

3.  If  the  applicant  is  found  to  be  qualified,  the  inspectors  defirer 
to  him  a  certificate  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  This  certificate,  by  the  express  terms  of  the 
law,  continues  in  force  two  years,  unless  annulled  according  to  sec- 
tion 90.  No  certificate  can  be  legally  given  in  any  other  form,  or  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time.  There  is  no  discretion  vested  with  inspec- 
tors to  adopt  any  modified  or  qualified  form  of  certificate.  It  should 
be  made  out  and  delivered  to  every  person  found  to  be  qualified, 
immediately  after  examination,  and  should  be  in  the  possession  <^ 
the  teacher  when  he  commences  his  school,  or  he  is  not  entitled  te 
public  money. 

4.  The  law  makes  no  restriction  as  to  who  shall  be  examined. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  examine  all  persons  who  offer 
themselves  as  candidates  for  teachers  in  their  township.  A  school 
inspector  may  be  examined  as  a  teacher,  but  when  he  presents  him- 
self as  a  candidate,  he  must  cease  to  act  as  an  inspector.  He  mast 
stand  before  the  other  members  of  the  board  like  any  other  appli- 
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cant  He  cannot  sign  bis  own  certificate  with  one  other  member 
of  the  board.  It  must  bear  the  signature  of  the  other  two  inspec- 
tors, or  it  is  not  ralid,  and  he  can  not  be  deemed  a  qualified  teacher 
under  the  law. 

5.  In  no  instance  can  the  requirements  of  the  law  for  the  exami- 
nation of  teachers  be  dispensed  with.  Every  person  offering  him- 
self  as  a  candidate,  must  be  examined  in  the  manner  (und  upon  the 
points  specified  in  the  law.  Such  examinations  must  be  had  rega- 
larlj  at  a  meeting  of,  and  before  the  board,  and  not  before  one  of  the 
inspectors  at  a  time.  When  there  are  several  persons  offering  themr 
selves,  the  better  way  is  to  examine  them  as  a  class. 

6.  An  inspector  cannot  authorize  another  member  of  the  board  to* 
act  for  him  on  the  examination  of  a  teacher,  or  to  sign  a  certificate 
for  him»  without  his  having  participated  in  the  examination. 

7.  A  certificate  is  valid  when  two  of  the  inspectors  sign  it  after 
having  had  an  examination  as  the  law  prescribes  under  section  86.. 
The  township  clerk  should  give  the  notice  under  section  87;  but 
ihere  is  no  provision  for  public  notice. 

8.  The  inspectors  cannot  refuse  to  examine  any  person  who  offers- 
himself  before  them  at  the  time  specified  in  section  86.     In  relation 
to  the  moral  character  of  the  applicant,  they  may  act  upon  their  own 
knowledge,  or  upon  any  satisfactory  evidence  adduced  before  them., 

9.  The  general  jurisdiction  given  by  law  to  the  inspectors  is  not 
affected  in  any  way  when  the  district  has  not  employed  a  qualified 
teacher.  A  school  kept  by  such  teacher  is  subject  to  the  inspection' 
and  visitation  of  the  inspector  appointed  to  do  that  duty. 

FORM  07  CXRTIFIOATX  TOBB  GIVEN  BT  SCHOOL  INSPECTORS  TO  QUALITIXD^ 

TEACHERS. 

The  undersigned,  inspectors  of  primary  schools  for  the  township^ 

of  ,  in  the  county  of ,  having  personally  examined 

.  A B ,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board,  called  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  havinz  ascertained  his  qualifications  in  respect  to  moral* 
character,  leammg,  and  ability  to  instruct  a  primary  school,  do  hbbe- 
BT  CERTIFY,  that  he  is  duly  qualified  for  that  service,  and  accordingly, 
he  is  hereby  licensed  to  teach  primary  schools  in  said  township  for~ 
tw>  years  from  the  date  hereof,  unless  this  certificate  shall,  before.- 
that  time,  be  annulled  according  to  law. 
Given  under  our  hands  this day  of ,  A.  D.  185  . 

School 
hspedars^ 
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8bc.  86.  For  the  purpoee  of  making  such  ezammatioo,  the  board  of 
school  inspectors  shall  meet  on  the  second  Saturday  of  April,  and  first 
Saturday  of  November  in  each  year,  at  the  office  of  the  township  clerk, 
or  at  8f>ch  other  place  as  they  shall  designate;  of  which  mpetings  tiie 
township  clerk  shall  give  at  least  ten  days*  notice  in  writing,  by  posting 
up^tbe  same  in  three  public  places  in  the  township. 

FORM   OF   NOTICE. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  ez«m- 
ination  of  all  persons  who  may  oflfer  UiemselTes  as  candidates  for 
teachers  of  the  primary  schools  of  this  township^  the  board  of  school 

inspectors  thereof,  will  meet  at  the of i ,  at  the  hour 

of o'clock  in  the noon  of  the day  of ,  A.  D. 

186  .  A B , 

Toumsh^  Clerk. 

6bc.  87.  The  inspectors  may  make  such  examination  at  such  other 
times  as  they  may  designate  for  that  purpose,  but  shall  make  no  charge 
against  the  township  lor  examining  teachers  at  any  other  times  than  Ukm 
specified  in  the  preceding  section. 

1.  This  section  forbids  the  inspectors  from  making  any  charges 
against  the  township  for  their  services  under  thia  aeottoD.  It  is  rea- 
flooable  however,  if  the  candidate  has  failed  to  be  present  at  the  r^ 
alar  time  of  examination,  that  he  should  himself  pay  the  inspectors 
if  they  demand  it  They  are  not  bound  to  make  the  examination  if 
flie  candidate  will  not  assent  to  this  tax. 

2.  A  teacher  who  receives  his  certificate  at  the  examinatian  had 

on  any  other  than  the  days  specified  in  secdon  86,  is  a  qualified 

teacher  and  entitled  to  receive  pay  for  his  services  out  of  the  incooM 

-of  the  school  money. 

8bo.  88.  The  examination  of  teachers  shall  be  public,  and  no  cettifi- 
oate  shall  be  given  by  the  inspectors  unless  they  are  satisfied  that  the  ap- 
plicant possesses  a  good  mora!  character,  and  a  thorough  and  acconts 
knowledge  of  the  several  branches  of  study  usually  taught  in  primarv 
achool%  and  is  competent  in  other  respects  to  teach  and  govern  a  scfaool. 

For  the  mode  and  character  of  the  examination  which  ought  to 

be  required  under  this  section,  see  under  head  of  "Examinatioa  ef 

Teachers,"  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  document. 

Sac.  89.  When  a  district  is  situated  in  two  or  more  townships,  the 
teacher  for  such  district  shall  be  examined  by  the  inspectors  of  the  town- 
ship to  which  the  director  is  required  to  make  his  annual  report. 

This  report  is  made  to  the  township  where  the  school  house  is  sit- 

^nated,  in  all  cases. 

Sbc.  90.  Whenever  the  inspectors  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  re-ex- 

imine  any  teacher  of  a  primary  school  in  their  township,  they  shall  give 

.five  days*  notice  to  such  teacher  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  re-examiaa- 
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tion,  and  of  thetr  iDtention  to  anoul  his  C6fttfieale  if  ihey  find  hin  deft* 
cient  in  the  requisite  qualificatiens;  and  at  the  time  and  place  specified  in 
tho  notice,  if  the  teacher  shall  not  appear  and  submit^o  such  re-examinE- 
tion^  or  if  he  shall  be  found  deficient  aa  aforesaid  the  inspectors  shall 
annul  the  said  certificate. 

FORM  OF  NOTIGB. 

To  A B ; 

Sir — Tou  are  hereby  notified  that  the  undersigned,  school  inspec- 
tors for  the  township  of ,  will  hold  a  meeting  at , 

on  the day  of  — — ,  at o'clock  —  M.     You  will  please 

appear  before  them  at  the  time  and  place  aforesaid,  for  re*ezamina- 
tion.  It  is  our  purpose  to  annul  your  certificate  if  you  are  found 
deficient  in  the  qualifications  requisite  for  a  primary  sehool  teacher. 

W J ,' 

L M , 

School  Inspectors. 
Dated ,  186  . 

This  notice  may  be  signed  by  the  township  clerk,  as  clerk  of  the 
board.  In  case  the  board  determine  to  annul  the  certificate,  the  clerk 
should  make  entry  of  the  vote  or  resolution  of  the  board  to'  that  ef- 
fect; and  the  district  which  has  employed  such  teacher  should  be 
furnished  with  a  copy.  And  in  case  the  certificate  shall  not  be  re- 
turned by  the  teacher,  notice  may  be  posted  or  published,  if  the  in- 
spectors deem  it  advisable,  in  the  following  form: 

HOTfCB. 

The  undersigned,  school  inspectors  of  the  township  of 


having  given  the  notice  required  by  law,  have  re-examined  A 

B ,  a  primary  school  teacher,  and  found  him  deficient  in  the  re- 
quisite qualifications:  This  is  to  give  notice  that  his  certificate  grant- 
ed heretofore  on  the dav  of ,  1 85  ,  has  been  annulled. 

C D ,)  School 

E—  F ,J       Inspectors. 

This  notice  may  be  signed  by  the  township  clerk,  as  clerk  of  the 

board,  or  he  may  publish  the  resolution  of  the  board  itself,  in  lieu 

of  notice.    When  the  teacher  does  not  appear,  that  fact  should  be 

set  out  in  tfie  notice,  instead  of  the  fact  that  be  was  re-examined. 

Sec.  91.  The  whole  number  t>f  meetincrs  of  said  board  of  inspectors 
during  any  one  year,  at  the  expense  of  the  township,  »ha11  not  exceed 
six;  and  whenever  Raid  bosrd  shall  meet  for  the  purpose  of  forming  or  al- 
tering school  districts,  they  shall  cause  the  like  notice  to  be  given  as  is 
required  for  meetings  to  examine  teachers. 

8rc.  93.  Whenever  the  board  of  inspectors  of  any  townshin  shall  deem 
that  the  interests  of  any  of  tho  schools  will  be  best  promoted  by  so  doing, 
they  may  form  a  single  district  ou*  of  any  two  or  more  districts  therein, 
and  classify  the  pupils  in  such  district  into  two  or  more  classes,  according^ 


to  their  proficiency  and  advABcemeot  in  learaiogy  aod  require  that  audi 
pupils  be  taught  in  distinct  schools  or  departroenta  aa  clasaified  by  Xbem, 
mm  such  district  may  have  the  same  nomber  of  school  bouses,  if  oecea- 
sary,  and  raise  the  same  amount  of  taxes  which  the  original  diatricta 
forming  the  same  could  raise  if  not  united. 

[1.  In  districts  containing  more  than  one  hundred  scholars  between  the 
affes  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  the  district  board  may  be  enlarged  by 
adding  thereto  four  trustees:.  Provided,  That  the  district  deteraiine  to  do 
80  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  at  any  annual  meeting. 

2.  The  additional  trusiees  first  elected  shall  serve  severally  one,  two, 
three  and  four  years,  to  be  determined  by  lot  immediately  on  filing  thmr 
certificate  of  acceptance  with  the  director.  After  the  first  election,  each 
trustee  shall  serve  four  years. 

3.  All  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  the  office  of  trustee  shall  be  filled 
according  to  existing  provisions  for  filling  vacancies  in  the  district 
board. 

4.  Rate  bills  shall  be  collected  and  all  moneys  shall  be  drawn  and  ap- 
plied according  to  existing  provisions  of  law,  but  in  the  employment  of 
teschors  the  director  shall  have  the  approval  of  the  moderator  or  assessor 
according  to  provisions  of  law  heretofore  existing,  and  of  at  least  two  of 
the  trustees;  and  tne  authority  to  classify  pupils  in  such  cases  shall  be 
transferred  from  the  school  inspectors  to  the  enlarged  district  board. 

6.  The  boundaries  of  districts  that  may  avail  themselves  of  this  act, 
flhall  not  be  enlarged  nor  diminished  without  the  written  approval  of  a 
ma]oriiy  of  the  enlarged  district  board.] 

OBC.  93.  The  said  inspectors  may  also,  on  the  application  of  the  dis- 
trict board  of  any  district,  classify  the  pupils  therein  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed in  the  preceding  section,  and  require  that  such  pupils  be  taught  in 
distinct  departments,  whenever  they  shall  judge  that  the  interests  of  the 
school  will  be  best  promoted  thereby;  and  in  case  of  any  such  classifica- 
tion as  is  provided  for  in  this  or  the  preceding  section,  as  many  teachers 
may  be  employed  for  each  district,  as  there  are  departments  in  which 
teachers  are  required. 

[The  district  board  in  any  school  district  in  which  the  scholars  have 
been  or  may  be  classified  as  provided  in  section  number  ninety-two  or 
ninety-three  of  chapter  number  fifty-eight  of  the  revised  statutes,  and  the 
act  or  acts  amendatory  thereto,  shall  have  power  to  graduate  the  price  of 
tuition  according  to  the  studies  pursued  by  the  scholars  respectively,  in 
euch  manner  as  the  said  board  shall  deem  just.] 

TSbc.  2.  The  rate  bills  made  out  in  accordance  with  the  graduation  pro- 
yided  for  in  the  preceding  section,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  be  col- 
lected in  the  same  manner  as  the  rate  bills  in  other  cases.] 

Sbc.  94.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  inspectors,  to  render  to  the 
township  board,  on  the  Tuesday  next  preceding  the  annual  township 
meeting,  a  full  and  true  account  of  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed  by 
them  aa  auch  inspectors  during  the  year,  which  account  shall  be  settled 
by  said  township  board,  and  such  disbursements  allowed,  if  the  proper 
vouchers  are  presented . 

Sbc  95.  Whenever  any  district  board  shbll  fail  to  supply  any  vacancy 
that  shall  occur  in  their  own  number,|witliin  ten  days  after  tlie  time  of  its 
occurrence,  the  board  of  Inspectors  shall  fill  the  same  by  appointment. 

VOBM  OF  APPOINTMSirr  OF    DISTRICT  OVFlOBBS  BT   SCHOOL  INBPBCTOBS. 

The  undersigned,  school  inspectors  for  the  township  of ,  do 

hereby  appoint  A         B ,  <u$e88or  of  school  district  No. 


*\ 
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in  said  townsbip,  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  bj  the of  C- 

D       ■■,  the  late  incmnbent 

£"        J    ■ . — 
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Sehool  Injectors, 
1.  The  board  of  inspectors  of  one  township  cannot  fill  a  vaoancy 
in  the  district  board  where  the  district  is  fractional.     This  requires 
tlie  action  of  the  joint  inspectors  of  the  several  townships. 

CBRTAIIf  DUTIBS  OF  TOWNSHIP  CLBRBL. 

Sbc«  96.  The  township  clerk  shall  be  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  nchool 
inspectors  by  virtue  of  bis  officey  and  sball  attend  all  meettoga  of  said 
boardf  and  under  their  direction  prepare  all  their  reports  and  record  the 
same,  and  shall  record  all  their  proceedings,  including  the  names  of  teach- 
ers to  whom  certificates  sball  have  been  given,  with  the  date  of  each  cer- 
tificate, and  the  name  of  each  teacher  whose  certificate  shall  have  been 
annolledi  with  the  date  of  such  annulment. 

1.  An  error  of  the  township  clerk,  such  as  entering  upon  his  re- 
cord the  words  **  township  board/'  when  it  should  be  "  board  of 
school  inspectors,"  may  be  corrected.  Any  omission  on  the  part  of 
the  clerk  to  record  the  actual  proceedings  ot  the  board,  should  be 
aapplied  at  once.  For  this  reason,  the  clerk  should  read  to  the  in- 
spectors his  minutes  of  proceedings  before  they  are  recorded.  A 
mere  clerical  error  may  always  be  corrected. 

Sec.  97.  On  receiving  notice  from  the  county  treasurer,  of  the  amount 
of  school  moneys  apportioned  to  his  township^  he  shall  apportion  the  same 
amongst  the  several  districts  therein,  entitled  to  the  same,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children  in  each  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen 
years,  as  the  same  shall  be  shown  by  the  annual  report  of  the  director  of 
each  district  for  the  school  year  last  closed. 

1.  The  apportionment  of  the  mc(Mne  of  the  primary  school  fund 
made  from  the  office  of  Superintendent  is  to  the  different  townships,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each,  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eighteen,  as  appears  by  the  reports  of  school  officers  trans- 
mitted to  his  office.  This  money  is  apportioned  to  townships  in 
-which  districts  have  not  kept  up  a  school  for  three  months,  if  the 
number  of  scholars  residing  in  such  districts  have  been  reported; 
but  the  money  thus  apportioned  to  the  townships,  goes  to  those  dis- 
tricts only  in  which  schools  have  been  taught  three  months,  by 
qualified  teacher.    See  section  119. 

3.  When  money  has  been  erroneously  apportioned  to  a  district  in 
which  no  school  has  been  taught  for  the  prescribed  tirne^  and  drawn 
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hj  the  dbtrict  Mcen,  there  is  no  sUtaioiy  pwtiMiMi  fior  rii<iif|^| 
the  error.  It  shoald  be  restored  lo  tbe  Utj— ij  of  die  fciwiliip, 
end  distrilmtjon  of  it  made  to  socli  districts  as  are  entitled  lo  iL 

3.  If  the  tomuhip  clerk  ankes  aa  ciror  ia  bis  apportaoaaMBt^  bj 
which  a  district  is  deprived  of  iu  mooej,  tbe  district  aiay  look  to  Ae 
eletk  (or  tbe  aaMNiat 

4.  Tbe  statata  vesU  ao  diseretioo  wttb  tbe  clerk  to  make  aa  eqp- 
table  distribatioD  to  districts,  difierest  from  wbai  tbe  repotta  of  Aa 
director  sbows. 

5.  Tbe  omisnoo  to  date  a  report,  r^alarij  aude  from  a  diiliist 
lo  a  BKMlerator,  will  aoC  deprive  siicb  district  of  its  proportkm  «f 
public  money. 

6.  Tbe  public  money  may  be  apportioned  to  a  district*  wben  tlm 
scbool  bas  been  sostamed  by  subscription,  if  tbe  scbolar  baa  ben 
taugbt  by  a  qualified  teaeber  for  tbe  time  required  by  law. 

7.  Tbe  public  money  may  be  used  to  pay  ao  mucb  of  a  teaebeta^ 
wages  as  may  be  due  him,  on  the  revocation  of  bis  certificate. 

8.  For  the  manner  of  apportioning  to  fractional  districta,  see  aea* 
tion  139. 

9.  The  public  money  ia  to  be  apportioned  among  tbe  aeveral  cBa- 
triets,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each,  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  eighteen*  aa  the  same  appears /rom  ik§  ammoi  rt- 
part  of  the  director  for  school  year  last  closed.  If  children  belweea 
these  ages  move  into  adjoinbg  districts  after  the  census  is  taken  by 
the  director,  and  ihe  report  is  made,  the  district  into  which  they  bave 
moved  draws  no  public  money  on  their  account 

10.  Moneys  raised  by  tax  for  support  of  the  schools,  can  not  ba 
apportioned  to  teachers  who  are  not  qualified  teachers. 

11.  When  interest  has  accumulated  on  moneys  rused  for  building 
purgoses,  it  should  be  appropriated  to  the  same  purposes  aa  the  prin* 
cipal.  There  is  no  authority  of  law  for  loaning  the  moneys  raised 
for  school  purposes,  or  building  school  houses. 

Sac.  98.  Said  clerk  ahall  also  apportion,  in  like  manner,  on  receiving 
notice  of  the  amount  from  the  township  treasurer,  all  moneys  raised  by 
township  tax,  or  received  from  other  sources  for  the  support  of  scbnois^ 
and  in  cases  make  out  and  deliver  to  the  township  treasurer,  a  written 
statement  of  the  number  of  children  in  each  district  drawing  money  and 
the  amount  apportioned  to  each  districti  and  record  the  apportionment  In  bla 
office. 
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Sbc  9ft.  He  •bmll  leetivt  and  kesp  all  rapoiti  to  the  ioepeclore  iwm 
the  direetore  of  the  eeveril  school  districts  in  his  township^  ind  all  the 
books  and  papers  belonging  to  the  inspectors,  and  file  such  papera  in  hU 
oAce. 

fijKC  100.  He  shall  receive  all  such  communications  as  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  dispose  of 
the  same  id  the  manner  directed  therein* 

8bc«  101.  He  shall  transmit  to  the  county  clerk  all  such  reports  as  may 
be  delivered  to  him  for  that  purpose  by  the  inspectors,  within  the  time 
ttmited  in  this  chapter. 

1*  No  time  is  here  fixed  for  transmittiQg  the  return,  but  it  slioiild 

be  done  without  delay.    The  dietribution  of  pablio  monej  is  oMde 

annually  in  May. 

8bc.  102.  Each  township  clerk  shall  cause  a  map  to  be  made  of  hit 
township^  showing  by  distinct  lines  thereon,  the  boundaries  of  each  school 
district,  and  parts  of 'school  districts  therein,  and  shall  regularly  number 
the  same  thereon,  as  established  by  the  inspectors. 

8bc.  103.  One  copy  of  such  map  shall  be  filed  by  tbe  said  clerk  in  his 
oflke,  and  one  other  copy  he  shall  file  with  the  supervisor  of  the  township; 
ftfid  within  one  month  after  any  division  or  alteration  of  a  district,  or  the 
oiHanization  of  a  new  one  in  his  township^  the  said  clerk  shall  file  a  new 
map  and  copy  thereof,  as  aforesaid,  showing  the  same. 

8bc.  104.  The  clerk  shall  also  certify  to  the  supervisor  the  amount 
to  be  assessed  upon  the  taxable  property  of  any  school  district  retaining 
the  district  school  house  or  other  property,  on  the  division  of  the  district 
M  the  same  shall  have  been  determined  by  the  inspectors,  and  he  shall  also 
oertify  the  same  to  the  director  of  such  district,  and  to  the  director  of  the 
district  entitled  thereto. 

Sbc.  105.  Said  clerk  shall  also  be  the  township  librarian,  and  as  such^ 
ahall  have  the  custody  of  the  township  library;  and  he  shall  do  and  exe- 
cute all  such  other  acts  and  things  pertaining  to  his  office  as  may  be  re- 
quired of  him  by  the  inspectors. 

OF  TAXES    FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES. 

8tec.  106.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  of  the  township  to  as- 
■esa  the  taxes  voted  by  every  school  district  in  his  township^  and  also  all 
other  taxes  provided  for  in  this  chapter,  chargeable  against  such  district 
or  township,  upon  tbe  taxable  property  of -the  district  or  township  respec- 
ttvely,  and  to  place  the  same  on  the  township  assessment  roll  in  the  col- 
umn for  school  taxes,  and  the  same  shall  be  collected  and  returned  by  the 
township  treasurer,  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  compensation 
as  township  taxes. 

Sec  107.  The  supervisor  shall  also  assess  upon  the  taxable  property  of 
bis  township,  two  mills  on  each  dollar  of  the  valuation  thereof,  in  each 
year;  and  twenty-five  dollars  of  the  same  shall  be  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  township  library,  and  the  remainder  thereof  shall  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  several  school  districts  in  the  township,  for  the  support  of 
achools  therein,  and  the  same  shall  be  collected  and  returned  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  [in  the  preceding  section,]  and  all  school  taxes  return-' 
ad  for  non-payment,  shall  be  collect^  in  the  same  manner  as  State  and 
couQty  taxes.  [See  sections  141  and  142.] 

1.  In  many  township)  heretofore,  for  yarions  causes,  it  has  been 

ihe  practice  for  the  superyisors  to  omit  the  assessment  of  this  tabi:* 
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U  is  tlie  biwis  of  the  whooi  systenit  <ttd  IIm  most  unportaiil  portm 

of  the  system  of  taxation,  devised  to  support  the  schools  and  render 
them  under  the  requirements  of  the  revised  consiitutionf  free  to  all 
who  choose  to  enter  their  doors.  The  neglect  to  assess  this  tax  in 
the  manner  the  law  provides,  renders  the  snperrisor  not  only  InUe 
to  a  penalty,  but  such  a  neglect  is  a  misdemeanor,  and  an  indietible 
offenee.  The  district  cannot  by  any  vote,  waive  its  assessment;  Mr 
can  the  |26  appropriated  to  library  purposes  be  otherwise  disposed 
of  than  as  provided  in  this  section. 

3.  The  townships  have  in  some  instances  used  the  mill  tax  for 
township  purposes.  The  officers  who  thus  appropriated  it,  or  suf- 
fered it  to  be  thus  appropriated,  are  liable  for  it,  and  should  restore 
it  without  delay. 

3.  See  section  142. 

Sbc  108.  The  supervisor,  on  delivery  of  the  warrant  for  the  ool- 
leetion  of  taxes  to  the  township  treasurer,  sbsll  also  deliver  to  said  treas- 
urer a  written  statement  of  the  amount  of  school  and  library  tazesy  the 
amount  raised  for  district  purposes  on  the  taxable  property  of  each  district 
in  the  township,  the  smount  belonging  to  any  new  district  on  the  divinoa 
of  the  former  district,  and  the  names  of  all  persons  having  judgments  as- 
sessed under  the  provinions  of  this  chapter  upon  the  taxable  property  of 
an>  district,  with  the  amount  payable  to  such  person  on  account  theraof. 

1.  By  the  provisions  of  section  142,  the  supervisor  of  each  town- 

riiip,  on  the  delivery  of  the  warrant,  dec,  is  also  to  deliver  to  the 

treasurer  a  written  statement,  certified  by  him,  of  the   amount  of 

taxes  levied  under  section  107,  upon  any  property  lying  within  the 

bounds  of  a  fractional  district,  a  part  of  which  is  situated  within  the 

township,  and  the  returns  of  which  are  made  to  another  township: 

and  the  treasurer  pays  to  the  treasurer  of  such  other  townahip  the 

amount  of  taxes  so  levied  and  collected. 

Sec.  109.  The  township  treasurer  shall  retain  in  his  hands,  out  of  the 
moneys  collected  by  him,  after  deducting  the  amount  of  the  tax  for  tovrn- 
ship  expenses,  the  full  amount  of  the  school  tax  on  the  assessment  roll, 
and  bold  the  same  subject  to  the  warrant  of  the  proper  district  officers,  to 
the  order  of  the  school  inspectors,  or  of  the  persons  entitled  thereto. 

Sac  110.  Said  treasurer  shali,  from  time  to  time,  apply  to  the  county 
treasurer  for  all  school  and  library  monevs  belonging  to  bis  township^  or 
the  districts  thereof:  and  on  receipt  of  the  moneys  to  be  apportioned  to 
the  districts,  he  shall  notify  the  townahip  clerk  of  the  amount  to  be  ap- 
portioned. [See  sections  142  and  143.] 

caaTAiif  DUTiBS  or  tbm  conzrrr  cuiaK. 

Baa  111.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  county  clerk  to  receive  all  soek 
eommfnications  as  may  be  directed  to  him  by  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
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lio  InBtniction,  and  dispose  of  the  same  in  the  manner  directed  by  said 
fitiperintendent. 

DEC.  112.  The  clerk  of  each  county  shall,  immediately  after  receiving 
the  annual  reports  of  the  seyeral  boaras  of  school  inspectors,  transmit  to 
ilw  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  one  of  the  duplicate  rep(>rts  of 
each  of  the  said  several  boards,  and  the  other  he  shall  file  in  his  office; 
and  on  receiving  notice  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  amount  of  mon- 
eys apportioned  to  the  several  townships  in  his  countyt  he  shall  file  the 
same  in  his  office,  and  forthwith  deliver  a  copy  thereof  to  the  county  trea- 
surer. 

Sbc.  113  of  the  school  law,  as  published  in  the  revised  statutes  and 
pamphlet  edition  of  1848,  is  repealed. 

1.  Section  112  makes  a  material  alteration  in  the  duties  of  the 
county  elerk,  from  the  law  as  published  in  pamphlet  form  in  1848. 
The  county  clerks  make  no  abstracts,  but  simply  forward  the  reports 
of  the  inspectors  to  the  Superintendent. 

2.  An  act  prescribing  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent,  approved 
March  29,  1850,  provides  that  whenever  the  returns  from  any  coun* 
ty,  township  or  city,  upon  which  a  statement  of  the  amount  to  be  ' 
disbursed  or  paid  to  any  such  county,  township  or  city,  shall  be  so 
far  defective  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  ascertain  the  share  of 
public  moneys  which  ought  to  be  disbursed  or  paid  to  such  county, 
township  or  city,  the  Superintendent  shall  ascertain  by  the  best  evi- 
dence in  his  power,  the  facts  upon  which  the  ratio  of  such  apportion- 
ment shall  depend  and  make  the  apportionment  accordingly.  It  also 
provides  that  whenever  by  accident,  mistake,  or  any  other  cause,  the 
returns  from  any  county,  township  or  city,  shall  not  contain  the  whole 
number  of  scholars  in  such  county,  township  or  city,  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  and  entitled  to  draw  money  from 
the  fund,  and  by  which  any  such  township,  county  or  city,  shall  fail 
to  have  apportioned  to  it  the  amount  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled,  the 
Superintendent  sbail  apportion  such  deficiency  in  his  next  annual  • 
apportionment. 

LIBRAaiBS. 

Ssc.  114.  A  township  library  shall  be  maintained  in  each  organised 
township  in  this  State,  which  shall  be  the  property  of  the  township,  and 
the  parents  snd  goardianr  of  all  children  therein  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  eighteen  years,  shall  be  permitted  to  use  books  from  such  library 
without  charge,  being  responsible  to  the  township  for  the  safe  retmra  ' 
thereof,  and  for  any  injury  done  thereto,  according  to  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  are  or  may  be  established  by  the  board  of  school  inspectors  of 
the  township. 

Sbc.  115.  The  books  of  such  library  shall,  once  in  three  months,  be 
distributed  by  the  township  librarian  among  the  several  school  districts  of 
the  township,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in  each  between  the 
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ages  aforesaidy  as  the  same  shall  appear  by  the  last  report  of  the  director 
thereof}  and  said  hooka  thall  be  drawn  and  returned  by  the  several  direc- 
tors for  their  respective  districts.    [See  section  144.] 

1 .  The  law  does  not  authorise  any  other  person  bat  the  director 
to  draw  books,  and  he  is  responsible  for  their  preservation  and  safety 
after  having  drawn  them. 

2.  No  provision  of  law  exists,  by  which  different  townships  can 
exchange  books. 

3.  Section  144  authorises  the  school  inspectors  to  suspend  the  op- 
eration of  this  section  whenever  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  interests 
of  the  people  require  it,  and  to  restore  it  again  as  they  think  best 

Sbc.  116.  The  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  for  any  breach  of  the  peosl 
laws  of  this  State,  and  tor  penalties,  or  upon  any  recognizances  in  crini- 
nal  proceed inffs,  and  all  equivalents  for  exemption  from  military  duty, 
when  collected  in  anj^  county,  and  paid  into  the  county  treasury,  togfether 
with  all  moneys  heretofore  collected  and  paid  iniossid  treasury  on  accouot 
•f  such  fines  or  equivalents,  and  not  already  apportioned,  shall  b«*  appor- 
tioned by  the  county  fxeasurer  between  the  first  and  f'uth  days  of  April 
in  each  year,  among  the  several  townships  in  the  county,  accord in|^  to  the 
number  of  children  therein  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  u 
shown  by  the  last  annual  Btate ment  o(  the  county  clerk  on  file  in  his  office; 
which  money  shnll  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  township 
library,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

1.  The  boards  of  supervisors  have  no  authority  to  remit  fines  im- 
posed by  courts  of  law,  and  oil  moneys  collected  or  received  by  Um 
tounty  treasurers  on  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures  of  recognisan- 
ces, n^ust  be  applied  to  the  purposes  indicated  in  this  section,  and  to 
theae  alone. 

Src.  117.  In  each  district  in  whiqh  a  district  library  has  been  estab- 
lished, the  director  shall,  as  the  librarian  of  the  district,  distribute  the 
books  therein  to  the  children  of  his  district  of  proper  age,  and  shall  collect 
from  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  children,  all  such  damages  as  thej 
nay  respectively  become  liable  to  pay  on  account  of  any  injury  done  U^ 
or  loss  of,  or  neglect  to  return  any  of  such  books  or  any  books  belonraf 
to  the  township  library,  pursuant  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shulbe 
prescribed  by  the  board  of  school  inspectors. 

Src.  118.  If  such  dsmsge  shall  have  occurred  by  reason  of  any  :nf«J 
tOf  or  loss  of,  or  neglect  to  return  any  books  belonging  to  the  township  & 
bfary,  thsy  shall  be  collected  in  the  name  of  the  township,  and  paid  inio 
tba  township  treasnry  for  the  benefit  of  rach  township  library:  and  if  the 
same  shall  bax'o  accrued  by  reason  of  any  injury  to,  or  loss  of,  or  negM 
to  retnrn  any  books  belonging  to  the  district  library;  the  same  shiii  h0 
collected  in  the  name  of  the  district,  for  the  benefit  of  the  district  H* 
brary. 

1.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  township  clerk  can  justly  with- 
hold books  from  a  director  who  ha^  refused  to  pay  a  fine  imposed  op- 
on  him.    It  would  he  questionable  policy  to  withhold  the  distriba- 
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ttonof  the  books,  and  deprive  the  inhabitants  and  children  of  the 
benefit  of  thefm,  for  default  of  a  director.  The  law  relating  to  libra- 
ries is  a  subject  of  considerable  complaint  Such  complaint  seems 
to  arise  partly  from  defects  in  the  law,  and  partly  from  the  selections 
of  books  made  by  the  inspectors.  This  subject  is  referred  to  at 
length  in  another  part  of  this  document,  in  connection  with  which 
will  be  found  rules  for  their  regulation  and  management. 

2.  The  libraries  are  designed  for  those  who  have  completed  their 
studies  in  the  primary  schools,  and  those  who  have  not.  They  are 
intended  for  the  use  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district. 

3.  The  use  of  the  beoks  cannot  be  restricted  to  scholars  att^iding 
flcbool. 

DISraiBUTION  OF  THB  INCOICB  OF  THB  SCHOOL  PVNO. 

8bc.  119.  The  interest  of  the  primary  school  fond  shall  be  distributed 
on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  in  each 
year,  for  the  support  of  primary  schools  in  the  several  townships  in  this 
Slate  from  which  reports  have  beep  received  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  InstructioHi  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  for 
the  school  year  last  closed,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  in 
such  townships  between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years;  and  the 
same  shall  be  payable  on  the  warrant  of  the  Auditor  General  to  the  treas- 
urers of  the  several  counties^ 

Sbc.  120.  The  several  county  treasurers  shall  apply  for  and  receive 
eoch  moneys  as  shall  have  been  apportioned  to  their  respective  counties, 
when  the  same  shall  become  due:  and  each  of  said  treasurers  shall  imme- 
diately give  notice  to  the  treasurer  and  clerk  of  each  township  in  his 
county,  of  the  amount  of  school  moneys  apportioned  to  his  township,  and 
shall  hold  the  same  subject  to  the  order  of  the  township  treasurer. 

Sbc.  121.  Whenever  the  clerk  of  any  county  shall  receive  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  notice  of  the  amonnt  of  moneys  ap- 
portioned to  the  several  townships  in  his  county,  he  shall  file  the  same  in 
his  office,  and  forthwith  deliver  a  copy  thereof  to  the  county  treasurer. 

or  SUITS  AiTD  juneasBNTS  aoainst  school  nisraicTS. 

Sbc  122.  Justices  of  the  peace  shall  have  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of 
eesumpsit,  debt,  covenant,  and  trespass  on  the  case  against  school  dis- 
tricts, when  the  amount  claimed,  or  matter  in  controversy  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  dollars,  and  the  parties  shall  have  the  same  right  of  ap- 
peal as  in  other  cases. 

Sbc  123.  When  any  suit  shall  be  brought  against  a  school  district,  it 
shall  be  commenced  by  summons,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  left  with  the 
assessor  of  the  district,  st  least  eight  days  before  the  return  day  thereof. 

Sbc  124.  No  execution  shall  issue  on  any  judgment  against  a  school 
district,  nor  shall  any  suit  be  brought  tLereon,  but  the  same  shall  le  col- 
lected in  the  mrnner  prescribed  in  this  chapter. 

Sbc  126.  Whenever  any  final  judgment  shall  be  obtained  against  a 
school  district,  if  the  same  shall  not  be  removed  to  any  other  court,  the 
assessor  of  the  district  shall  certify  to  the  supervisor  of  the  township,  and 
to  the  director  of  the  district,  the  date  and  amount  of  such  judgment, 
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witli  the  name  of  the  person  in  whose  favor  the  same  was  rendered,  and 
if  the  judgment  shall  be  removed  to  another  court,  the  asaeaaor  shall  cer- 
tify the  same  as  aforesaid,  immediately  after  the  final  determination  there- 
of, against  the  district. 

FORM   or   C1RTIFICAT8  TO  SUPKllVtSOR. 

To  the  Supervisor  of  the  Tmanship  of ; 

1  hereby  certify  that  the  following  judgments  hare  been  reooTered 
affainit  school  district  No.  ,  of  said  township,  and  that  the  date 

01  such  payments,  the  amounts  thereof,  and  the  name  of  the  person 
in  whose  favor  said  judgments  were  rendered,  were  as  follows: 


'  NAMES  OF  PERSONS.       DATE  OF  j'DQM't.|  AM't  OF  j'D01I*T.{ 

A B , 

C 1) , 

E F , 

9 

Dated  this day  of ,  185 

G H ,  Assessor, 

1.  If  the  judgments,  or  any  of  Xhem,  hav6  been  appealed,  the  as- 
sessor, under  his  signature  and  the  date  of  the  certificate,  shonM 
eertify  as  follows: 

1  also  certify  that  the  judgments  above  specified  as  having  been 

recovered  by  A B— —  and  C D ^  have  been  removed 

to  another  court,  according  to  law. 

2.  Copies  of  the  above  certificates  are  to  be  given  to  the  directcM'. 
See  the  provisions  of  section  127  in  relation  to  judgments  against 
fractional  distnctB. 

Sbc*  126.  If  the  assessor  shall  fail  to  certify  the  judgment  as  required 
in  the  preceding  section,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  party  obtaining  the 
same,  bis  executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  to  file  with  the  supervi- 
sor the  certificate  of  the  justice  or  clerk  of  the  court  rendering  the  jodg* 
ment,  showing  the  facts  which  should  have  been  certified  by  Sie  assess- 
or. 

Src.  137.  If  the  district  against  whom  any  such  judgment  shall  he 
tendered,  is  situated  in  part  in  two  or  mure  townships,  a  certificate  thereof 
shall  be  delivered  as  aforesaid  to  the  supervisor  of  each  township  in  which 
such  district  is  in  part  situated. 

Shc.  138.  The  supervisor  or  supervisors  receiving  either  of  the  cer- 
tificates of  a  judgment  as  aforesaid,  shall  proceed  to  assess  the  amooat 
thereof,  with  interest  from  the  date  of  the  judgment  to  the  time  when  the 
warrant  for  the  collection  thereof  will  expire,  upon  the  taxable  propmty 
ol  the  district,  placing  the  same  on  the  next  township  assessment  roll 
in  the  column  for  school  taxes,  and  the  same  proceedings  shall  be  had, 
and  the  Mme  shall  be  collected  and  returned  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
district  taxes. 

PBNALTIBS  AND  UABIUTIBS. 

Sac.  139.  Every  taxable  inhabitant  receiving  the  notice  mentiooed  in 
the  first  and  second  sections  of  this  chapter,  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
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duly  to  serve  iDd  return  such  notice,  and  every  chairman  of  the  first  dis- 
trict meeting  in  any  district,  who  shall  wilfully  nejrlect  or  refuse  to  per- 
form the  duties  enj>  ined  on  him  in  tiris  chapter,  shall  respectively  forfeit 
the  sum  of  five  dollars. 

Sec.  1 30.  Every  person  duly  elected  to  the  office  of  moderator,  direc- 
tor or  assessor  of  a  school  district,  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse,  without 
sufficient  cause,  to  accept  such  office  and  serve  therein,  or  who,  having  en* 
tered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  any 
duty  required  of  him  by  virtue  of  his  office,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  ten 
dollars. 

8kc.  131.  Every  person  duly  elected  or  sppotnted  a  school  inspector^ 
Who  shall  neglect  or  refsue,  without  sufficient  cause,  to  qualify  and  serve 
as  such,  or  who,  having  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  oegl«al 
or  refuse  to  perform  any  duty  required  of  him  by  virtue  of  his  office,  shall 
forfeit  the  sum  of  ten  dollars. 

Sec,  132.  If  any  board  of  school  inspectors  shall  neglect  or  refoee  to 
make  and  deliver  to  the  township  clerk,  their  annual  report  to  the  county 
clerk,  aa  required  in  this  chapter,  within  the  time  limited  therefor,  thev 
shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  money  lost  by  their  failure,  whk 
interest  thereon,  to  be  recovered  by  the  township  treasurer  in  the  name  of 
the  township,  in  an  action  of  debt  or  on  th«>  case. 

8bc.  133.  If  any  township  clerk  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  transmit  tke 
report  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  to  the  county  clerk,  as  required 
in  this  chapter,  he  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  full  amount  lost  by  such  neg- 
lect or  retiisal,  with  interest  thereon^  to  be  recovered  in  the  maooer  ape- 
cified  in  the  preceding  section.  * 

Skc.  134. 'Every  county  clerk  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  transmit 
the  report  required  in  this  chapter  to  be  made  by  him  to  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Publiclnstruction,  within  the  time  therefor  limited,  shall  be  liable 
to  pay  to  each  township  the  full  amount  which  such  township,  or  any 
ficbool  district  therein,  shall  lose  by  such  neglect  or  refusal,  with  interest 
thereon,  to  be  recovered  in  the  manner  specified  in  the  last  two  preceding 
sections. 

Sec  135.  All  the  moneys  collected  or  received  by  any  township  treas- 
urer under  the  provisions  of  either  of  the  three  laFt  preceding  section^ 
shall  be  apportioned  and  distributed  to  the  school  districts  entitled  thereto^ 
in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  ssme  proportion  that  the  moneys  lost  by 
any  neglect  or  refusal  therein  mentioned  would,  according  to  the  provis- 
ions of  this  chapter,  have  been  apportioned  and  disTributed. 

Sec  136.  The  township  board  of  each  township  shall  have  power,  and 
is  hereby  required,  to  remove  from  office,  upon  satisfactory  proof,  after  at 
least  five  days'  notice  to  the  party  implicated,  any  district  officer  or  school 
inspector  who  shall  have  illegally  used  or  disposed  of  any  of  the  public 
moneys  entrusted  to  his  charge. 

MI8CBLLA3VHOU8  PROVISIOIfS  RBLATINO  TO  PRIMART  SCBOOIiS. 

Site.  137.  Any  person  paying'  taxes  in  a  school  district  in  which  he  does 
not  reside,  may  send  scholars  to  ary  district  school  therein,  and  such  per- 
■on  shall,  for  that  purpose,  have  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
ft  resident  of  such  district,  except  the  right  of  voting  therein,  and  shall  be 
i^ted  therein  for  teachers'  wages  and  fuel,  and  in  the  census  of  such 
Jistrtct,  and  the  apportionment  of  moneys  from  the  school  fund,  scholars 
so  sent,  and  attending  irenerally  i^och  schools,  shall  be  considered  as  behmg- 
itJg  to  such  district:  [Provided^  That  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters 
ftttonding  at  any  regular  meeitng  in  the  district  in  which  such  person 
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XMidos,  shall  have  detormioed  that  no  adiool  shall  be  taught  io  said  dia- 
trict  for  the  year,  or,  provided  such  person  shall  not  reside  in  any  organ- 
iied  school  district.] 

1.  Under  the  law  of  1848,  as  published  in  pamphlet  forai,  any 
penoQ  paying  taxes  in  a  school  district  in  which  he  did  not  reside^ 
eould  send  scholars  to  any  district  school  therein,  as  proyided  in  the 
first  portion  of  this  section.  The  proviso  was  enacted  by  a  snbae- 
quent  Legislature.  . 

t.  A  person  paying  taxes  in  several  school  districts  in  which  h^ 
does  not  reside,  may  send  to  any  district  school  in  any  and  all  of  aaid 
districts,  subject  to  the  proviso  contained  in  this  section.  The  num- 
ber of  scholars  that  may  be  sent  is  not  limited  by  the  law. 

3.  The  scholars  that  are  so  sent»  arc  not  limited  to  the  chUdren  of 
•voh  persons,  but  to  all  such  as  are  in  their  employ  as  apprentioei^ 
and  all  children  living  with  such  persons,  and  subject  to  their  aan 
and  protection.  Such  children  may  be  rated  for  teachers'  wages  and 
fiiel,  and  should  be  mcluded  in  the  census  of  such  district  and  in  the 
apportionment  of  the  income  of  the  sehool  fund. 

Sbc.  138.  Whenever  any  portion  of  a  school  district  shall  be  set  off 
and  annexed  to  any  other  district*  or  organized  into  a  new  one,  after  a 
tax  for  district  purposes,  other  than  the  payment  of  any  debts  of  the  dis* 
tricty  shall  have  been  levied  upon  the  taxable  property  thereof,  but  not 
eoUected*  such  tax  shall  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  part  of 
such  district  had  been  set  0%  and  the  said  former  district,  and  the  district 
to  which  the  portion  so  set  off  may  be  annexed,  or  the  new  district  orga- 
aiied  from  such  portion,  shall  each  be  entitled  to  such  proportion  of  said 
tax,  as  the  amount  of  taxable  property  in  each  part  thereof  bears  to  the 
whole  amount  of  'taxable  property  on  which  such  tax  is  levied. 

Sbc.  139.  For  the  purpose  of  apportioning  the  income  of  the  primary 
school  fund  among  the  several  townships,  a  district  situated  in  part  in 
two  or  more  townships,  shall  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  township 
to  which  the  annual  report  of  the  director  is  required  to  be  made;  bat 
money  raised  in  any  one  of  such  townships  for  the  support  of  schools 
therein,  ehall  be  apportioned  to  the  districts  and  parts  of  districts  therein, 
according  to  the  number  of  children  of  the  proper  age  in  each. 

Sse.  140.  The  qualified  voters  of  any  school  district  may,  by  vote  at 
their  annual  district  meeting,  raise  by  tax  upon  the  taxable  property  of 
the  district  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  dollar  for  every  scholar  in  the  dis- 
trict between  the  ages  of  four  and  eighteen  years,  for  the  support  of  con- 
mon  sch<x>ls  in  the  district,  and  such  tax  shall  be  reported  to  the  supervi- 
sor of  the  proper  township,  and  shall  be  levied,  collected  and  returned  is 
the  same  manner  as  townships  taxes  are  levied,  collected  and  returned. 

Sbc.  141.  If  any  supervisor  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  assess  the  taxes 
provided  for  in  section  one  hundred  and  seven  of  chapter  fifty-eight  of  the 
revised  statutes,  he  shall  be  liable  to  pay  to  any  school  district  the  full 
amount  lost  to  such  district  by  such  neglect  or  refusal,  with  the  interest 
thereon,  to  be  recovered  by  the  assessor  in  the  name  of  the  school  dis- 
trict* in  an  action  of  debt  on  the  case. 
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Sbc  142.  THts  H^pcrvi^ior  of  each  township,  on  the  delivery  of  the  war- 
rant for  the  collection  of  taxes  to  the  tovvnahip  treasurer,  sholl  al«o  de- 
liver to  said  treasurer  a  written  statement  certified  by  him  of  the  amount 
of  the  taxes  levied  under  section  one  hundred  and  seven  of  said  chapter, 
upon  any  property  lying  within  the  bounds  of  a  fractional  school  district, 
«  part  of  which  is  situate  within  his  township,  and  the  returns  of  which 
are  made  to  the  clerk  of  some  other  township;  and  the  said  township 
treasurer  shall  pay  to  the  township  treasurer  of  such  other  township  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  se  levied  and  certified  to  him  for  the  use  of  such  frac- 
tional school  district. 

8bc.  143.  Each  treasurer  of  a  township,  to  the  clerk  of  which  the  re- 
turns of  any  fractioDal  school  district  shall  be  made,  shall  apply  to  the 
treasurer  of  any  other  township  in  which  any  part  of  such  fractional 
•chool  district  may  be  situate,  for  any  money  to  which  such  district  may 
be  entitled;  and  when  so  received,  it  shall  be  certified  to  the  township 
olerk,  and  apportioned  in  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes  for  school  pur* 
poses. 

Sbc.  144.  The  board  of  school  inspectors  shall  have  power  to  suspend 
the  operation  of  section  one  hundred  and  fifteen  of  said  chapter,  wheneTor 
they  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  convenience  or  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  their  township  will  be  promoted  thereby,  and  to  restore  the  saoM, 

ID  their  jad^meat  they  shall  think  best. 


G£N£RAL  NOTES. 

So  far  as  the  reports  of  cases  coming  before  the  higher  courts 
of  oar  owa  State,  have  been  pablished,  there  appears  to  be  but  a 
smgte  case  which  has  beea  adjudicated,  arising  out  of  the  operation 
of  our  school  laws.  This  caae  is  copied  from  Douglas'  Michigan 
Reports,  and  is  as  follows:    [See  page  348  of  this  document] 

DISSOLtrTIOH  OF  DISTBI0T8. 

People  ex,  rd.  Strong,  vs.  Davidson  and  others,  school  inspectors 
of  the  township  of  Greenfield. 

Under  the  statute  (S.  L.  1840,  page  SS15,  Sec.  25,)  empowering 

ihe  school  iQspeotors  of  anj  township  '*  to  divide  the  township  into 

flttfth  nnmber  of  districts,  and  to  regulate  and  alter  the  boundaries 

of  Mid  school  districts,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary,  they 

may  dissolve  oiie  organized  district,  and  annex  it  to  another." 

Motion  for  a  Mandamus,  commanding  Davidson  and  others, 
•ehool  inspectors  of  the  county  of  Wayne,  to  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid 
to  school  district  No.  12,  in  said  township,  such  sum  of  money  as 
the  district  may  be  entitled  to  by  law,  from  the  common  school  fund, 
and  from  the  fund  arising  from  the  taxes  of  the  township. 

It  appeared  that  November  22, 1842,  the  respondent^,  divided  dis- 

kict  No.  4,  in  said  township,  into  two  districts,  the  new  district  being 

numbered  12 — that  on  the  first  day  of  December  following,  the  or* 

52 
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ganixation  of  the  new  district,  under  the  statute*  was  perfected;  aad 
that  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month  the  respondents  made  an  order, 
dissolving  the  new  district,  and  re -annexing  it  to  district  Ko.  4.  The 
question  involved  in  the  case  was,  whether  the  respondents  had  pow- 
er  to  make  the  last  mentioned  order. 

B.  F  .H.  WrrHSRSLL,  in  support  of  the  motion.    Whipplb  J.,  de- 
livered the  opinion  of  the  court. 

•  The  authority  of  the  inspectors  thus  to  dissolve  district  No.  \% 
and  re-annex  it  to  the  old  district  from  which  it  was  severed,  miisk 
depend  upon  the  construction  of  the  twenty- fifth  section  of  the  a^ 
entitled  "  an  act  to  amend  the  revised  statutes  relative  to  primary 
schools,"  approved  April  12,  1840.  [Re-enacted  by  revised  statutes 
of  1846,  page  227,  Sec.  71.]  [Session  laws  of  1848,  page  215.J  By 
that  section  the  inspectors  are  authorised  *' to  divide  the  townshq^ 
into  svich  number  of  districts,  and  to  regulate  and  alter  the  bouuda- 
riea  of  said  school  districts,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  number  of  districts  in  any  township 
is  to  be  determined  from  the  language  of  the  section,  which  confers 
authority  to  divvie  the  township  from  time  to  time  into  such  number 
of  districts  as  may  be  necessary.  If  they  may  divide  the  township 
into  twelve  districts,  why  may  they  not  divide  it  into  ten  by  enlars* 
ing  the  boundaries  of  one  or  more  of  those  in  existence,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  by  annexing  two  or  more,  so  as  to  constitute  b«l 
one  district^  as  may  from  time  to  time  become  necessary?  The  power 
could  not  perhaps  be  derived  from  the  words  ^'regulate  and  alter  the 
houndaries,"  <Sec.,  but  these  words  taken  in  oonnection  with  the  au- 
thority to  "divide"  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary,  justified 
legally  the  order  made  ^by  the  inspectors.  That  order  may  have 
been  unwise;  it  may  have  been  an  abuse  of  the  discretion  with 
which  the  inspectors  are  clothed;  but  such  abuse  of  discretion  can- 
not authorize  the  interference  of  this  court.  We  think  it  clear  that 
the  authority  to  determine  the  number  of  districts  in  each  township, 
#ught  to  be  lodged  in  some  responsible  body.  Unless  it  is  conferred 
upon  the  inspectors,  the  power  does  not  exist;  and  as  the  words  ai 
the  twenty  fifth  section  justify  the  construction  we  have  given  to  il^ 
we  are  bound  to  overrule  the  motion  for  a  mandamtu. 

Motion  denied. 

The  following  notes,  taken  from  the  New  York  decisions,  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  existing  laws  and  state  of  things  in  Michigan: 

MULTIPUOATION  OV  DXSTiUOTS. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  the  efficiency  of  our  com- 
■son  schools  is  believed  to  be  the  unnecessary  multiplication  and  sob- 
division  of  districts.  In  those  portions  of  the  State  where  the  popn- 
laiion  is  scattered  over  a  larffe  extent  of  territory,  the  convenieBce 
and  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants,  require  the  formation  of  dis- 
tricts'comprising  a  small  amount  of  taxable  property,  appUcable  to 
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the  support  of  schools  and  a  limited  number  of  children.  Bat  where 
an  opposite  state  o)'  things  exists,  the  interests  of  education  will  be 
most  effectually  promoted,  by  assigning  to  each  district  the  greatest 
extent  of  territory  compatible  with  secaring  to  the  children  the  re- 
quisite facilities  for  their  regular  attendance  at  the  schools. — iNew 
lork  Decisions, 

Almost  ail  the  existing  evils  of  the  common  school  system  hare 
their  origin  in  the  limited  means  of  the  school  district.  The  ten- 
dency is  to  subdivision  and  to  a  contraction  of  their  territorial  bound- 
aries. This  consequence  must  follow  in  some  degree  from  the  in- 
crease of  populatbn;  but  the  subdivision  of  school  districts  tends  to 
advance  in  a  much  greater  ratio.  The  average  number  of  children 
in  our  school  districts  is  about  fifty -five.  *         •         *         • 

From  the  observations  he  has  made,  the  Superintendent  deems 
it  due  to  the  common  school  system,  that  no  new  di^itrict  shall  be 
formed  with  a  much  smaller  number,  unless  peculiar  circumstances 
render  it  proper  to  make  it  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  In  fee- 
ble districts,  cheap  instructors,  poor  and  ill- furnished  school  bouses, 
and  a  general  languor  of  the  cause  of  education  are  almost  certain 
to  be  ^und. — -.Vi  Y.  Dec. 

QUAUFlCATIOmi  OF  TBAOHIBS. 

The  qualifications  of  teachers  are  leti  to  the  discrimination  and 
judgment  of  the  legal  examiners.  They  must  determine  the  degree 
of  learning  and  ability  necessary  for  a  teacher.  They  ought  to  be 
satisfied  that  a  certificate  is  given  to  those  only  whose  learning  and 
ability  fit  tbem  in  all  respects  to  instruct  common  schools. — lb. 

In  judging  of  the  moral  charaeter  of  a  candidate  for  teacher,  if 
the  examining  officers  know  of  any  serious  impution  or  defect  of 
principle,  it  is  their  duty  to  refuse  to  certify.  A  certificate  may  be 
annulled  for  immoral  habits  generally,  notwithstanding  the  teaober 
may  perform  all  his  duties  during  school  houra — lb. 

In  relation  to  the  moral  character  of  the  teacher,  much  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  examining  officer.  He  must  be  satisfied  that  jt 
is  good,  beeause  he  has  to  certify  to  its  correctness.  On  this  point 
what  would  be  satisfactory  to  one  man  might  be  unsatisfactory  to 
another.  Every  person  has  a  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  re- 
ligious belief  without  molestation;  and  the  examining  officer  should 
eontent  himself  with  inquiries  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  teach- 
9r,  leaving  him  to  the  same  libera]  enjoyment  of  his  religious  belief 
that  he  asks  for  himself.  If,  however,  a  person  openly  derides  all 
religion,  he  ought  not  to  be  a  teacher  of  youth.  The  employment 
of  such  a  person  would  be  considered  a  grievance  by  a  great  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  districts. — fb. 

If  the  trustees  or  inhabitants  are  to  determine  what  their  district 
require,  and  the  certifying  officers  are  to  be  governed  by  their  opin- 
ions and  wishes,  the  officers  themselves  might  as  well  be  dispensed 
with.    In  his  annaal  report  to  the  Legislature  for  the  yeir  1835,  the 
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Soperintendcnt  of  Common  Schools  (Gen.  Due)  observes:  '^  One  of 
the  most  responsible  and  delicate  trusts  to  be  executed  under  the 
common  school  system  is  that  of  inspectin^^  teachers  and  pronoun- 
cing upon  their  qualifications.  If  this  is  negligently  conducted,  or 
with  a  willingness  to  overlook  deficiences,  instead  of  insisting  rigidly 
upon  the  'requirements  of  the  law,  it  is  manifest  that  men  wimont 
the  necessary  moral  character,  learning  or  ability,  will  gain  a  foot- 
boold  in  the  common  schools,  and  present  a  serious  obstacle  to  tlie 
improvements  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  This  would  be  an 
eyu  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  and  there  is  no  remedy  tor  it  bvta 
vtrict  inspection  of  the  candidates.  It  has  been  the  practice  ia 
instances  for  the  inspectors  to  have  a  reference  to  the  partieuiar 
cumstancei  of  the  cau9  in  giving  a  certificate.  Thus  they  hare 
limes  given  an  individual  a  certificate  with  a  view  to  a  summtr  jolool. 
In  which  the  children  taught  are  usually  smaller  and  require  leas  of 
the  teacher,  when  the  certificate  would  have  been  withheld,  if  it  was 
asked  with  a  view  to  qualify  the  teacher  for  a  vsitder  sckooi,  B«t  it 
is  obvious  that  such  a  distinction  is  wholly  inadmissible.  A  certifi- 
cate must  be  unconditional,  by  the  terms  of  the  law.  The  inspee- 
tors  must  be  satisfied  with  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher  ^ inre- 
spect  to  moral  character,  learning  and  abOity;"  and  the  certificate 
when  once  given  i^  an  absolute  warrant  for  toe  individual  to  teAah, 
and  to  receive  the  public  money,  unless  revoked;  in  which  case  it 
ceases  to  be  operative  from  the  date  of  its  revocation.  The  standard 
of  qualification  for  teachers,  so  far  as  granting  certificates  is  coocem- 
ed,  IS  of  necessity  arbitrary.  The  law  does  not  prescribe  the  degree 
of  learning  or  ability  which  a  teacher  shall  possess,  but  virtually 
refers  the  decision  of  this  important  matter  to  the  inspeciora,  wlio 
have  not,  neither  sh^culd  they  possess  the  power  of  relazmg  tlie  gen- 
eral rule  with  reference  to  the  cireumstanoes  of  any  narticiiiar  case, 
by  departing  from  the  standard  of  qualification  whicn  they 
as  their  guide  in  others/' — y.  Y.  Dec, 

The  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  particularly  parents  who  have 
chQdren  attending  the  school,  should  be  invited  to  be  present  at  the 
inspection;  «  •  •  •  ^^  trustees  or  districts  ate 
required,  whenever  they  receive  information  of  an  intended  vint, 
4o  communicate  it  as  generally  as  possible  to  the  inhabitants  — li. 

DISCIPUNB  AND  CONDUOT  OF  THS  SCHOOL. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remark  on  the  importance  of  order 
and  system  in  the  schools,  not  only  to  enable  the  pupils  to  lean  any- 
thing, but  to  give  them  those  habits  of  regularity  so  essential  in  the 
formation  of  character.  Punctuality  of  attendance,  as  well  as  its 
steady  continuance  should  be  enforced.  Parents  should  be  told  how 
much  their  children  lose,  to  what  inconvenience  they  expose  the 
teacher,  and  what  disorder  they  bring  upon  the  whole  school,  by  not 
insisting  upon  the  scholars  being  punctually  at  the  school  room  at 
the  appointed  hour;  and  above  all  they  should  be  warned  of  the  in- 
jurious sonsequences  of  al]o?ring  their  children  to  be  absent  firom 
scliool  during  the  term.     By  bemg  indulged  in  absences  they  lose 
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he  connection  of  their  stadica,  probably  £i11  behind  their  class,  be- 
ome  discouraged,  and  then  seeic  every  pretext  to  play  the  truant 
[^he  habit  of  irregularity  and  insubordination  thus  acquired,  will  be 
ipt  to  mark  their  character  through  life. — A"  Y.  Dec. 

TEXT   BOOKS. 

It  i»  believed  that  there  are  none  now  in  use  in  our  sohools  that  art 
rery  defective;  and  the  difference  between  them  is  so  slight  that  the 
rain  to  the  scholar  will  not  compensate  for  the  heavy  expenses  to 
the  parent,  caused  by  the  substitution  of  new  books  with  every  new 
teacher;  and  tho  eapriciousness  of  change  which  some  are  apt  to  in- 
dulge on  this  subject,  cannot  be  too  strongly  or  decidedly  resisted. 
Tnistees  of  districts  should  look  to  this  matter  when  they  engafi 
teachers. 

One  consequence  of  the  practice  is,  the  great  variety  of  text  books 
on  the  same  subject,  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  which  afflicts  our  schools.  It  compels  the  teacher  to  divide  the 
pupils  into  as  many  classes  as  there  are  kinds  of  books,  so  that  the 
time  which  might  have  been  devoted  to  a  careful  and  deliberate  hear- 
ing of  a  class  of  ten  or  twelve,  where  all  could  have  improved  by 
the  corrections  and  observations  of  the  instructor,  is  almost  wasted 
in  the  hurried  recitations  of  ten  or  a  dozen  pupils  in  separate  classes; 
while  in  large  schools,  some  must  be  wholly  neglected. — lb. 

CHAKOR  OF  SITK. 

Experience  has  shown  that  by  far  the  most  fertile  sources  of  con- 
tention and  difficulty  in  the  various  school   districts,  originate  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  inhabitants  connected  with  the  change  of  the 
site  of  their  school  house.     Such  a  measure  should,  therefore,  only 
be  adopted  when  the  convenience  and  accommodation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants will  be  essentially  promoted  thereby;  when  the  altered  situation 
of  the  district  imperatively  requires  a  change;  and  even  then,  the 
lull  and  hearty  concurrence  not  merely  of  a  clear  and  decided  ma- 
jority of  the  district,  but  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  should  be  se- 
cured, before  any  final  decision  is  made.     There  must  always  be  a 
portion  of  the  inhabitants,  residing  at  the  extremities  of  the  district^ 
who  will  experience  more  or  less  inconviences,  at  particular  seasons 
of  the  year,  in  consequence  of  their  distanae  from  the  school  house; 
but  it  is  better  that  these  partial  inoonveiuences  should  be  submitted 
V^  than  that  they  should  be  transferred  to  oAers  and  the  whole  dis- 
trict plunged  into  a  contention  respecting  Uie  site.    But  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  districti  a 
change  is  indispensable,  the  inhabitants  should  come  tc^ther  in  a 
conciliatory  and  friendly  spirit,  having  no  other  object  in  view  thao 
the  best  interests  of  the  district  and  the  convenience  of  the  greatest 
number;  and  their  action  should  be  deliberate  and  circumspect — re- 
conciling, as  far  as  possible,  the  interests  of  all,  and  rejecting  every 
proposition  calculated  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension  or  disturbance 
in  any  portion  of  the  district; — bearing  in  mind  that  a  mere  numeri- 
sal  triumph,  leaving  a  lai^e  minority  dissatisfied  and  irritated,  how- 
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6Ter  gratifying  to  the  svoceBsfal  party,  for  a  time,  is  bat  a  poor  oom- 

SBDsation  for  a  divided  aad  distracted  district^  and  aa  embittered  and 
oacile  neighborhood. — N.  T.  Dte. 

There  can  be  no  partnership  in  the  erection  of  a  school  houae^ 
which  will  prevent  the  district  irom  controlling  it  entirely  for  ihe  pur- 
poses of  the  district  school. — lb. 

A  tax  cannot  be  laid  to  erect  a  bailding  to  be  occupied  jwn&§  as  a 
school  house  and  a  meeting  house. — lb, 

A  tax  may  be  voted  for  the  erection  of  ^  fence  around  the  achool 
house  lot,  and  for  a  bdl, — lb. 

BEOONSIOXRAIOK  OV  PBOOBSDIHOS. 

The  inhabitants  of  scbool  districts  may  reconsider  and  repeal,  al- 
ter and  modify  their  proceedings  at  any  time  before  they  have  been 
carried  into  effect,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  But  the  intention  to  do 
so,  should  be  explicitly  set  forth  in  the  notice  of  the  meeting  called 
for  that  purpose.  When,  however,  contracts  have  actually  been  en- 
tered into,  liabilities  incurred,  or  expenditures  of  money  had,  in  the 
prosecution  of  any  measure  directedf  by  the  district,  a  reconsideration 
will  not  be  sancdoned,  as  no  means  exists  to  indemnify  those  who 
may  be  losers  thereby. — lb, 

TAXIS. 

Where  a  tax  is  voted  by  the  inhabitants  for  any  purpose,  the  spe- 
cific amount  of  the  tax,  and  the  particular  purpose  for  which  it  is 
designed,  should  be  fully  and  clearly  stated.  And  where  several 
objects  of  expenditure  are  to  be  provided  for.  the  amount  to  be  rMS- 
ed  for  each  should  be  expressed  in  the  resolution. — 76. 

CONTRACTS  WITH  TEACHB&8. 

The  most  fruitful  source  of  difficulty  in  school  districts,  has  been 
the  looseness  and  irregularity  with  which  these  contracts  have  been 
made.  In  some  districts  the  trustees  are  in  the  habit  of  agreeing  to 
pay  the  teacher  the  whole  amount  of  public  money  that  should  be 
received,  be  it  more  or  less.  This  is  unjust  to  the  teacher  or  the  dis- 
trict, and  has  almost  alwnvs  led  to  contention.  The  agre^nent 
ahould  be  to  pay  him  a  specific  sum  by  the  month  or  by  the  quarter, 
adequate  to  the  value  of  his  services.  If  the  public  money  is  not 
sufficient  [in  Michigan,  public  money  and  other  taxes  voted  for  sup- 
port of  schools]  the  deficiency  should  be  supplied  by  a  rate  bill.  It 
18  not  to  be  believed  that  an^  mtelliffent  citisens  will  consider  that  sor- 
didness  to  be  economy,  which  prefers  that  their  children  should  be 
brought  up  in  ignorance,  or  instructed  in  error,  rather  than  contribute 
the  mere  trifle  which  secure  them  an  education,  sound  and  accurals^ 
at  least  as  far  as  it  ffoes.  When  the  rewards  which  other  profeasioBB 
and  avocations  holdout  to  talent,  knowledge  and  industry,  are  so 
liberal,  how  can  it  be  expected  that  persons  competent  to  the  grsit 
business  of  instruction,  should  devote  themselves  to  it  for  a  compet- 
sation  inadequate  to  their  support? — Ih, 
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BOARDINO  TSACRKRS. 

A  practice  prerails  to  a  very  considerable  extent  among  the  eer* 
eral  sohool  districts,  of  trustees'  engaging  with  a  teacher  tftiat  he  shall 
board  with  the  parents  of  the  children  alternately.  There  is  no  an- 
thoritj  for  such  a  contract,  and  it  cannot  be  enforced  on  the  inhabi- 
tants. This  compulsory  boarding  gives  occasion  to  constant  alterca- 
tion and  oomplaint,  which  often  terminate  in  breaking  up  the  school. 
The  best  arrangement  is  to  give  the  teacher  a  specific  sum  and  let 
him  board  himself.  But  there  are  some  districts  so  destitute  that  it 
may  afford  the  inhabitants  considerable  relief  to  be  permitted  to 
board  the  teacher.  In  such  cases  the  object  can  be  obtained  in  an- 
other way.  Let  the  trustees  contract  with  the  teacher  at  a  specific 
■um  per  month,  or  by  the  quarter,  and  they  may  agree  with  him, 
that  if  he  shall  be  afforded  satisfactory  board  at  the  house  of  any  of 
the  inhabitants,  he  shall  allow  whatever  sum  may  be  agreed  upon 
per  week  for  such  board. — N.  Y.  Dee, 

TXACHERS'  CONTRACT. 

If  a  teacher's  eertificate  is  annulled,  the  trustees  [district  board]  are 
at  liberty  to  dismiss  him,  and  to  rescind  their  contract  with  him.  They 
^if^^  him  as  a  qualified  teacher,  and  the  moment  he  ceases  to  be  so, . 
there  is  ai  failure  of  the  consideration  for  the  contract.  If,  however,  the 
trustees  continue  him  to  the  school  after  notice  that  his  certificate 
has  been  annulled,  it  will  be  regarded  as  such  a  continuance  of  the 
oontract  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  at  a  subsequent  period  to  dis- 
pute it. — IL 

SXEMPTION   OF   UTDIOKNT  PXBS0N8. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  upon  the  trustees,  of  ex- 
empting indigent  inhabitants  of  their  district  from  the  payment  of 
the  whole,  or  of  portions  of  their  rate  bills,  the  utmost  liberality, 
compatible  with  justice  to  the  district,  should  be  indulged.  Mothin^f 
can  be  more  at  variance  with  the  benign  spirit  and  intent  of  the  school 
laws,  than  the  compulsory  distress  and  sale  of  articles  of  absolute 
necessity  to  an  indigent  family,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  rate 
bin  for  teachers'  wages.  And  yet  cases  of  this  kind  are  Hequently 
btou£^ht  to  the  notice  of  the  department.  Every  reasonable  facility 
should  be  afforded  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  for  the  attainment  of 
an  the  blessings  and  advantages  of  elementary  instruction;  and  this 
should  never  be  permitted  to  become  in  any  degree  burdensome  to 
their  parents.  Where  any  inhabitant  of  the  district  in  indigent  oir-* 
eumstances  cannot  meet  the  rate  bill  for  the  payment  of  (he  teachers' 
wages,  without  subjecting  himself  to  serious  embarrassment,  or  hii 
&mily  to  sensible  deprivation,  he  should  promptly  and  cheerfully  be 
exonerated.    A  just  feeling  of  pride  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 

Sreclude  any  from  availing  themselves  of  this  exemption,  unless  nn* 
^}  the  pressure  of  absolute  necessity;  and  occasional  abuses  of  the 
privilege  so  accorded,  are  productive  of  less  disastrous  results,  than 
a  prcvaUine  impression  among  the  indigent  inhabitants  of  a  district, 
that  their  cnildren  can  partake  of  the  advantages  of  common  sohool 
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education,  only  at  a  burdensome  cham  to  thenselTee,  aadlifi 
sacrifice  of  the  ordinary  necessities  and  comforts  of  their  kaAn 
—If.  Y.Dtc. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  under  the  age  of  twentj-ime  years,  and  of  t 
proper  age  to  be  benefitted  by  instruction,  are  entitled  to  admiaaka 
There  mast,  however,  be  some  discretion  vested  in  the  trusted,  k 
regard  to  such  admission.  Children  having  infectious  diseasen- 
idiots — infants — and  persons  over  twenty -one,  may  undoubtedly  k 
excluded;  and  colored  children,  where  their  attendance  is  obnoxkM 
to  the  greater  portion  of  the  patrons  of  the  school*  especially  in  csm 
where  schools  nave  been  established  for  their  separate  benefit,  widn 
a  reasonable  distance  from  their  residence. — Ih, 

DISMISSAL  OF  8CUOLAB6. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  co-operate  with  the  teacher  in  tbi 
government  of  the  school,  and  to  aid  him,  to  the  extent  of  thrir 
power  and  influence,  in  ihe  enforcement  of  reasonable  and  proper 
rules  and  regulations;  but  they  have  no  right  to  dismiss  a  scholar, 
except  for  the  strongest  reasons;  for  example,  such  a  degree  of  moni 
depravity  as  to  render  an  association  with  other  scholars  dangerooi 
to  the  latter,  or  such  violent  insubordination  #is  to  render  the  maiii(e> 
nance  of  discipline  and  order  impracticable,  in  which  case  they  msf 
legally  exclude  him  from  the  school,  until  such  period  as  he  may 
consent  to  submit  to  the  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  of  tlie 
teacher  and  trustees;  and  if  aQer  such  exclusion  he  persists  in  aft^ 
tending,  without  permission  from  the  trustees,  and  contrary  to  their 
directions,  he  may  be  proceeded  against  as  a  trespasser. — lb. 

LIBEARIKS. 

The  object  of  the  law  for  procuring  district  libraries  is  to  diffoM 
Information,  not  only,  or  even  chiefly,  amouff  children  or  minors,  but 
among  adults  and  those  who  have  finished  common  school  ednea* 
tioQ.  The  books,  therefore,  should  be  such  as  will  be  useful  for  ei^ 
eolation  among  the  inhabitants  generally.  They  should  not  be 
children'^  books,  or  of  a  juvenile  character  merely,  or  Dght  and  frir* 
uloQS  tales  and  remances,  but  works  conveying  solid  iaformatka 
which  will  excite  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  also  gratify  it,  as  firtf 
aooh  a  library  can.  Works  imbued  with  part^  politics,  and  thoee  A 
aaeotarian  character,  or  hostilitv  to  the  Christian  religion,  shooMoit 
BO  account  be  admitted;  and  if  any  are  accidentally  received  thej 
ahould  be  immediate! v  removed.  Still  less  can  any  district  be  per- 
mitted to  purchase  school  books,  such  as  spelling  boo^s»  granunan^ 
or  any  others  of  the  desoripdon  used  as  text  book  in  schools.  Such 
an  application  of  the  public  money  would  be  an  utter  violation  of  tht 
law.        •        •        • 

The  selection  of  the  books  for  ihe  district  library,  is  devolved  by 
law  exclusively  upon  the  trustees,  (in  Michigan  upon  the  school  in- 
aepctors.)  and  when  the  importance  of  this  most  oeneficial  and  ea- 
ligbtened  provision  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  several  districts,  of  both  sexes  and  all  coadi- 
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ionf,  is  duly  estimated,  the  trust  here  confided  is  one  of  no  ordinarf 
'esponsibility.  In  reference  to  such  selections,  but  two  prominent 
loarces  of  embarrassment  have  been  experienced.  The  one  has 
irisen  from  the  necessity  of  excluding  from  the  libraries  all  works 
laying,  directly  or  remotely,  a  sectarian  tendency,  and  the  othef, 
rem  that  of  recommending  the  exclusion  of  novels,  romances  and 
>ther  fictitious  creations  of  the  imagination,  including  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  lighter  liertature  of  the  day. 

The  propriety  of  a  peremptory  and  uncompromising  exclusion  of 
hose  catch-penny,  but  revolting  publications  which  cultivate  th« 
Aste  for  the  marvellous,  the  tragic,  the  horrible,  and  the  supematur- 
U — ^the  lives  and  exploits  of  pirates,  banditti  and  desperadoes  of  er- 
5iy  description — is  too  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind  to  require 
lie  slightest  argument.  Unless  parents  desire  that  their  children 
ihould  pursue  the  shortest  and  surest  road  to  ignominy,  shame  and 
lestmction — should  become  the  ready  and  apt  imitators,  on  a  circum- 
Knribed  scale,  of  the  pernicious  models  whicn  they  are  permitted  and 
mcouraged  to  study — they  will  frown  mdignantly  on  everjr  attempt 
4)  place  before  their  immature  minds,  works  whose  invariable  and 
miy  tendency  is  disastrous,  both  to  the  intellect  and  the  heart. 

The  exclusion  of  works  imbued  to  any  perceptible  extent  with 
lectarianism,  rests  upon  the  great  conservative  principles  which  are 
it  the  foundation  of  our  free  institutions.  Its  propriety  is  readily 
conceded  when  applied  to  publications,  setting  forth,  defending,  or 
Uustrating  the  peculiar  tenets  which  distinguish  any  one  or  the 
ramerous  religious  denominations  of  the  day  from  the  others.  On 
hn  ground  no  controversy  exists  as  to  the  line  of  duty.  But  it  has 
>een  strongly  argued  that  those  "standard"  theological  publications 
(vhich,  avoiding  all  controverted  ground,  contain  general  expositions 
)f  Christianity — which  assume  only  those  doctrines  and  principles 
ipon  which  all  "evangelicar'  denummations  of  Christians  are  agreed, 
ure  not  obnoxious  to  any  reasonable  censure,  and  ought  not,  upon 
my  just  principles,  to  be  excluded  from  the  school  district  library. 
There  are  two  answers  to  this  argument,  either  of  which  is  conclu- 
live.  The  one  is,  that  the  works  in  question,  however  exalted  may 
>e  their  merit,  and  however  free  from  just  censure,  on  the  ground  of 
lectarianism,  are  strictly  theological,  doctrinal  or  metaphysical;  and 
herefore  no  more  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  district  library  than  works 
levoted  to  the  professional  elucidation  of  law,  medicine,  or  any  other 
earned  professions.  Their  appropriate  place  is  in  the  family,  church 
)r  Sunday  school  library.  The  other  answer  is,  that  in  every  por- 
ion  of  our  country  are  to  be  found  conscientious  dissenters  from  Uie 
nost  approved  theological  tenets  of  these  commentators  on  Chris- 
ianity,-  mdividuals  who  cl^m  the  right,  either  of  rejecting  Christian- 
ty  altogether,  (as  the  Jews,}  or  of  so  interpreting  its  fundamental 
ioctrines,  as  to  place  them  beyond  the  utmost  verge  of  "  evangeli- 
5al"  liberality;  and  this  too,  without  in  any  degree  subjecting  them- 
lelves  to  any  well-founded  imputations  upon  their  moral  character 
18  citizens  and  as  men.  The  State,  in  the  dispensation  of  its  boun- 
ty, has  no  right  to  trample  upon  the  honest  convictions  and  settled 
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beliof  of  thU  ct  of  nnj  otber  oUw  of  its  citiseas,  agaaul  lAm 
demeaaor,  in  the  various  relaUons  of  society^  do  ftcea8auo&  en  be 
brought;  nor  c&n  it  rightfully  sanction  the  application  of  anj  ^• 
tion  of  those  funds  to  which  they,  in  common  with  others,  hsTeooi- 
tributed,  to  the  enforcement  of  theological  tenets  to  which  thej  eaa- 
not  conscientiously  subscribe.  Any  work,  thereforet  which,  dilut- 
ing from  the  inculcation  of  those  great;  enduring  and  cardinal  eSonaatB 
of  reii^on  and  morality  which  are  impressed  upon  homanitjus 
part  of  its  birthright — acknowledged  hj  all  upon  whom  its  sUmpii 
affixed,  however  departed  from  in  practice,  and  incorporated  into  ihe 
rerv  essence  of  Christianity  as  its  pre-eminent  and  distincUve  pm- 
oipfe — shall  descend  to  a  controversy  respecting  the  subordinate « 
collateral  details  of  theology,  however  ably  sustained  and  namenoi' 
Iy  sanctioned,  has  no  legitimate  claim  to  a  place  in  the  school distnet 
library,  nor  can  its  aobnission  be  countenanced  consistently  vii 
sound  policy  or  enlightened  reason. 

The  following  general  principles  have  been  laid  down  in  a  spedil 
report  on  common  school  libraries,  prepared  under  the  direcuon  d 
the  department,  by  Henry  8.  Randall,  Esq.,  County  SuperintenM 
of  common  schools  of  Cortland  county,  and  may  be  regarded  at  Ik 
settled  principles  of  the  department  in  reference  to  this  class  d 
books: 

"1.  No  works  written  professedly  to  uphold  or  attack  any  sector 
creed  in  our  country,  claiming  to  be  a  religious  one,  shall  be  uAsaaid 
in  the  school  libranes. 

**  2.  Standard  works  on  other  topics  shall  not  be  excluded,  becanK 
they  incidentally  and  indirectly  betray  the  religious  opinions  of  iet 
authors. 

"3.  Works  avowedly  on  other  topics,  which  'abound  in  direct  ail 
unreserved  attacks  on,  or  defences  of,  the  character  of  any  religiesi 
sect;  or  those  which  hold  up  any  religious  body  to  contempt  or  en- 
cration,  by  singling  out  or  bringmg  together  only  the  darker  nartsff 
its  history  or  character,  shall  be  excluded  from  the  school  librariei' 

"  It  is  said  that  under  the  above  rules,  heresy  and  error  are  pates 
the  same  footing  with  true  relijpon — that  Protestant  and  Gauofe 
orthodox  and  unorthodox.  Universalist,  Unitarian,  Jew,  and  en^ 
Mormon,  derive  the  same  immumtv!  The  fact  is  conceded;  aaditv 
averred  that  each  is  equally  entiUed  to  it,  in  a  g|overnmeat  whose 
rery  constitution  avows  the  principle  of  a  full  an4  mdiscrimiaate  n- 
ligiotts  toleration. 

"  He  who  thinks  it  hard  ihat  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  oomM 
through  the  medium  of  the  school  libraries,  beliefs,  the  sinandentf 
of  which  are  aa  clear  to  him  as  is  the  light  in  Heaven,  will  bear  p 
mind  that  the  libraiy  at  least  leaves  him  and  his  religious  belief  n 
as  good  a  condition  as  it  found  him.  If  it  will  not  pn>pa£[ate  v^ 
ienets,  it  will  leave  them  unattached.  If  he  is  not  allowed  to  ii> 
other  men's  money  to  purchase  bocin  to  assault  iheir  religious  Mm 
he  is  not  estopped  from  spending  his  own  as  he  sees  fit,  in  his  privf  ts, 
or  in  his  Sunday  school  library — nor  is  he  debarred  from  placii^;  ^1^ 
books  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  willing  to  receive  them.   His  pov- 
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6r  of  morally  persuading  his  fellow  men  is  left  unimpaired;  nor  will 
li^  if  he  has  any  conffdence  in  the  recuperative  energies  of  truth — ^if 
lie  believes  his  God  will  ultimately  give  victory  to  truth — ask  more. 
In  asking,  or  condescending  to  accept,  the  support  of  an  earthly  gov- 
ernment, he  admits  the  weakness  of  his  cause,  the  feebleness  of  hb 
faith.  He  leans  on  another  arm  than  that  which  every  page  in  the 
Bible  declares  all-sufficient  In  what  a^e  of  the  world  has  any  church 
entered  into  meretricious  connection  with  temporal  governments,  and 
escaped  unsullied  from  the  contact?  Any  approximation  to  such 
connection,  even  in  the  minutest  particular — any  exclusive  right  or 
immunity  given  to  one  religious  sect  or  another  in  the  school  library 
or  elsewhere,  is  not  only  anti- religious,  but  anti-republican.  As  men, 
we  have  the  right  to  adopt  religious  creeds,  and  to  attempt  to  influ- 
ence others  to  adopt  them;  but  as  Americans,  as  legislators  or  offi- 
cials dispensing  privileges  or  immunities  among  American  citizens, 
we  have  no  right  to  know  one  religion  from  another.  The  persecu- 
ied  and  wandering  Israelite  comes  here,  and  he  finds  no  bar  in  our 
naturalization  laws.  The  m^.mbers  of  the  Roman,  Greek,  or  English 
Church  equally  become  citizens.  Those  adopting  every  hue  of  re- 
ligious faith — every  phase  of  heresy,  take  their  place  equally  under 
the  banner  of  the  Republic — and  no  ecclesiastical  power  can  snatch 
even  '  the  least  of  these'  from  under  its  glorious  folds.  Not  an  hour 
of  confinement,  not  the  amercement  of  a  farthing,  not  the  depriva- 
tion of  a  right  or  liberty  weighing  'in  the  estimation  of  a  hair,'  can 
any  such  power  impose  on  any  American  citizen,  without  his  own 
full  and  entire  acquiescence.'* — xV".  Y,  Dec. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  foundations  of  education  are  laid 
daring  the  period  of  youth,  and  that  the  taste  for  reading  and  study 
is,  with  rare  exceptions,  formed  and  matured  at  this  period,  if  at  all» 
the  importance  of  furnishing  an  adequate  supply  of  books,  adapted 
io  the  comprehension  of  the  immature  but  expanding  intellect — suit- 
ed to  its  various  stages  of  mental  growth,  and  calculated  to  lead  it 
cnward  by  a  gradual  transition,  from  one  field  of  intellectual  and 
moral  culture  to  another,  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated.  And  even  if 
the  intellectual  wants  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts,  of 
more  mature  age,  are  duly  considered,  it  admits  of  little  doubt  that 
a  doe  proportion  of  works  of  a  more  familiar  and  elementary  char- 
acter than  are  the  maMs  of  those  generally  selected,  would  have  a 
tendency  not  only  to  promote,  but  often  to  create  that  taste  for  mea- 
-  tal  pursuits  which  leads  by  a  rapid  and  sure  progression  to  a  more 
extended  acquaintance  with  the  broad  domains  of  knowledge.  Those 
whose  chrcumstanees  and  pursuits  in  life*  have  hitherto  precluded  any 
tystemvtic  investigation  of  literary  subjects,  and  who,  if  they  pot- 
sened  the  desire,  were  debarred  the  means  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment now  brought  within  their  reach,  ean  scarcely  be  expected  tc 
pass  at  once  to  that  high  appreciation  of  useful  Imowledge,  which 
the  perusal  of  elaborate  treatise  on  any  of  the  numerous  branches  of 
science  or  metaphysics  requires;  and  the  fact  brought  to  view  by 
Ihe  annual  reports  of  the  county  superintendents,  that  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  districts  x^egleot 
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to  avail  themselves  of  the  privQeges  of  the  library,  iodic  ites  toogoh 
eral  a  fail  are  to  sapplj  these  institutions  with  the  requisite  propor- 
tion of  elementary  books. 

In  the  selection  of  books  for  the  district  libraries,  suitable  prori- 
sion  should  be  made  forevery  grddation  of  intellectual  advancemeat; 
from  that  of  a  child,  whose  insatiable  curiosity  eagerly  prompts  lo 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  world  of  matter  and  ofnodf 
to  that  of  the  most  finished  scholar,  who  is  prepared  to  augmeDtliii 
stock  of  knowledge  by  every  means  which  may  be  brought  vitltt 
his  reach.  The  prevalence  of  an  enlightened  appreciation  of  the  R- 
quiremenls  of  our  peopir  in  this  respect,  has  already  secured  thi 
application  of  the  highest  grade  of  ment^il  and  moral  excellence  to 
the  elementary  departments  of  literature;  and  works  adapted  to  tk 
comprehension  of  the  most  immature  intellect,  and  at  the  same  tinic 
conveying  the  most  valuable  information  to  more  advanced  mindi) 
have  been  provided — wholly  free,  on  the  one  hand,  from  that  poer- 
ility  which  is  fit  only  for  the  nursery,  and  on  the  other,  from  those 
generalizations  and  assumptions  which  are  adopted  only  to  advanced 
stages  of  mental  progress.  A  more  liberal  infusion  of  this  class  of 
publications  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  the  most  experieooed 
firiends  of  education  into  our  district  libraries,  would,  it  is  confidentlj 
believed,  remove  many  of  those  obstacles  to  their  general  utilitjr, 
which  otherwise  are  liable  to  be  perpetuated  from  gereration  to^ 
eration. — Dix,  Sup*t.  X.  V. 

SUITS. 

Officers  required  by  law  to  exercise  their  judgments,  are  not  an- 
swerable for  mistakes  of  law,  or  mere  errors  of  judgment,  withoit 
any  fraud  or  malice. — Jenkins  vs.  Waldron,  llth  Johnson* s  BqfoHi, 
114. 

A  public  officer  who  is  required  by  law  to  act  in  certain  cases,  st 
cording  to  his  judgment  or  opinion,  and  subject  to  penalties  for  10 
neglect,  is  not  liable  to  a  party  for  an  omission  arising  from  a  uit 
take  or  want  of  skill,  if  acting  in  ^ood/aiih. — Seaman  w.  PoIm^^ 
Cmne*s  ReporU,  312. 

But  an  officer  entrusted  by  the  common  law  or  by  statute,  is  Uila 
to  an  action  for  negligencs  in  the  performance  of  his  tmsti  or  ^ 
Jraud  or  neglect  in  the  execution  of  his  office. — Jenner  m.  Jcifftt  9 
John,  Rep.  381. 

The  collector  or  other  officer  who  executes  prooeaa,  has  pecoKff 
protection.  He  is  protected,  although  the  court  or  officer  issuing 
•«ch  process  have  not,  in  fact,  jurisdiciion  of  the  case;  if,  on  the  Aoe 
of  the  process,  it  appears  that  such  court  or  officer  had  jarisdictioB 
of  the  suifeci  matter,  and  nothing  appears  in  sach  process  to  appiv* 
the  officer  but  that  there  was  jurisdiciion  of  the  person  of  the  ptf^ 
affected  by  the  process — JSasfocool  vs.  Banghton^  5  WendelVs  S^f(^ 
170.— [.V.   Y.  Dec. 

TKACHEUS. 

A  teacher  may  employ  necessary  means  of  correction  to  maintaia 
order;  but  he  should  not  dismiss  a  scholar  from  school  without  cst- 
snltation  with  the  trustees. — lb. 
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Teachers,  though  not;  strictly  speaking,  inhaAUanU  of  (ihe  disiriot 
where  they  are  located,  should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  all  ihe 
privikges  and  benefits  of  the  district  libraries. — JV,  V,  Die 

The  authority  of  the  teacher  to  punish  his  scholars,  extends  to  acta 
done  in  the  school  room,  or  play  ground,  only;  and  he  has  no  l^id 
right  to  punish  for  improper  or  disorderly  conduct  elsewhere. — 7b» 

Where  a  teacher  is  dismissed  by  the  trustees  for  good  cause,  he 
oftQ  collect  his  wages  only  up  to  the  period  of  his  dismissal 

The  teacher  of  a  school  has  necessarily  the  ffOTemmentof  it;  and 
he  may  prescribe  the  rules  and  principles  on  wnich  such  govemment 
will  be  conducted.  The  trustees  should  not  interfere  with  the  disci- 
plme  of  the  school,  except  on  complaint  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
die  teacher;  and  they  should  then  invariably  sustain  such  teacher, 
vnless  his  conduct  has  been  grossly  wrong. — lb. 

The  holidays  on  which  a  teacher  may  dismiss  his  school  are  such 
as  it  is  customary  to  observe,  either  throughout  the  country  or  in 
praticolar  localities;  amon^  which  may  be  emimerated  the  Fourih 
of  July,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  New- Year's,  <fec. — lb. 

The  teacher  may  also,  unless  restraineed  by  special  contract  to 
the  contrary,  dismiss  his  school  on  the  afternoon  of  each  Saturday, 
or  ihe  whole  of  each  alternate  Saturday,  according  to  the  particular 
custom  of  the  district  in  that  respect,  or  his  own  convenience  and 
Ihat  of  the  inhabitants. — lb. 

The  practice  of  inflicting  eorpetal  punislaneni  upon"^  scholars,  in  any 
MM  tehaiever^  has  no  sanction  but  usage.  The  teacher  ia  responsible 
&r  maintaining  good  order,  and  he  must  be  the  judge  of  the  degree 
toA  nature  of  the  punishment  requhred*  where  his  authority  is  set  at 
defiance.  At  the  same  time  he  is  liable  to  the  party  injured  for  any 
abuse  of  a  prerogative  whkh  is  wkoUif  derived  from  cuitmm.^^Ib, 


SKTBAOTS  FROM  THE  KEP0RT8  OF  THE  SUCOBSSIVB 
SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 

The  opinions  of  men  who  have  successively  held  the  position  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  whose  labors  and  expe- 
rience have  been  given  to  the  cause  of  education  and  to  the  system  of 
mstraction,  cannot  but  be  deemed  of  importance.  Their  views  upon 
the  subjects  embraced  under  the  following  heads  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  but  are  respectfully  commended  to  the  school  officers  and 
eitiaens  of  Michigan,  as  embracing  valuable  suggestions.  Taken 
together,  they  form  the  opinions  upon  various  subjects  of  all  the  of- 
ficers who  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  school  system  of 
Michigan,  so  far  as  it  has  been  deemed  practicable  to  compile  them 
fir  puUieation  in  this  document 
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tammuDitj^  acd  fantiiiin^  tkicm  widi  leac^i*  coapelaii  it  ih 
dtti^  tke  doaes  o€  tkrir  fai^  e«l  in^.  It » thej  dbo«kl  be,  in- 
dcdlj  nqierior  to  ftli  odi«r  ft»ooU»  tbej  viU  be  ptiowied  as  vdby 
die  rich  as  ihe  poor.  Ho  tcboob  are  so  expcasiTe  «s  prince 
That  in  Cawnnati,  wImiv  dw  u^naful  ptonMoa  ia  midt  for  ( 
a^ool  edaeatioB  of  aaj  dtj  a  the  veal,  iAeva  b— dicdcbfl 
Ungbtrnpriraceadiook,  al  an  a— al  expeMc  of  twenty- 
aawi  doUan;  wbiW  m  ike  pnbbe  aeboola  aboni  diiee 
taag^t  at  a  jeariy  ezpenae  of  ftvcnt j^ve  fhow^aml  doUan.  Aai  't 
m  gratifpng  to  learn  tbat  the  beat  teachcn  are  lo  be  fcmnd  ai  tk 
pnbiie  achoois;  and  ao  jndkkmalj  aie  iheae  arhnnkananyd,  tkft 
thej  are  hmi  wmrtwedn^  aD  priTale  ones»  and  gaining  the  aaeea* 
dnej  in  the  minds  of  all  daaaea.  If  tkooetwossBuconldbeaBilal 
in  the  support  of  thepnblic  achoois.  the  entire  jonth  of  the  dljr  veaU 
be  adequately  supplied  with  aehoob  of  the  first  order.  NoiaflneMi 
ean  be  mote  salutary  iqKin  the  pnbhe  mind,  than  that  going  outfrim 
such  inatitntiotts.  It  aoothcs  aod  harmonises  the  great  ooonniiaiqr 
of  the  pnbiic,  and  fimns  n  eonneeting  link  among  its  difiereit 
elasaesw  8ays  Mr.  Lewis,  in  the  address  before  qnoM,  ""Itistobi 
borne  inmiiid  that  oura  is  a  gorerument  oC  puUie  opinion,  and  wkt 
amnhood  arrires,  the  most  ignarant  and  depraved  lad  about  joar 
alraeta»  will  have  aa  much  poaiuYe  influence  as  the  most  wealthy  mi 
intelligent;  and  their  influence  among  their  fdlows  is  generally  ena 
greater,  owiuff  to  the  prejudice  against  the  rich.  Nor  are  all  (ki 
W€»Edthy  whouy  exempt  from  a  preiudice  on  the  other  extreme;  «i- 
pecially  when  educated  in  select  schools  and  confined  to  select  «• 
dety. 

^^Establish  common  schools,  and  sustain  them  well,  and  you  wul 
most  aasuredly  fix  a  place  where  all  classes  will  in  childhood  beooni 
fiunilian  before  the  mfluoice  of  pride,  wealth  and  family  can  Vm 
the  mind.  An  acquaintance  thus  formed,  will  last  aa  long  as  life  it- 
self. Take  fifty  lads  in  a  neighborhood,  including  rich  and  poor, 
aendthemin  childhood  to  tbe  same  school,  let  them  join  in  the  hbm 
sporta,  read  and  spell  in  the  same  claaaea,  until  their  diffsreat  cir 
cumstances  &x  their  business  for  life;  but  let  the  most  eloquent  on^ 
tor  that  ever  mounted  a  western  stump,  attempt  to  prejudice  tko 
minds  of  one  part  against  the  other,  and  so  fiu*  from  succeeding,  df 
poorest  of  the  whole  would  consider  himself  insulted*  and  from  bii 
own  knowledge  stand  up  in  defence  of  his  more  fortunate  lebool- 
mate.  Tbe  ties  of  friendship  formed  at  school,  outlive  ereiy  oditf 
where  relationship  does  not  exist  Can  any  man  meet  the  sdiod- 
mate  of  by-gone  days,  without  feelings  that  almost  hallow  thegreol^ 

If  such  are  the  influences  created  by  common  schools,  who  woaia 
not  wish  to  see  them  established  in  every  comer  of  tbe  State?  Who 
would  not  wish  to  see  sueh  feelings  cneriahed  in  6veiy{y(MAM 
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breast?    If  the  rich  would  but  comult  the  faiwre  inteiiests  of  their 
child ren,  and  not  their  pride  and  vanity;  if  they  would  raise  them 
up  to  be  beloved  and  respected,  and  not  to  become  a  by-word  and  a 
reproach  among  all  their  neighbors,  and  to  be  despised  and  pointed 
at  with  the  finger  of  scorn  whenever  they  pass  the  streets;  they 
woald  countenance  and  support  the  establishment  of  public  schools 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  community.    Nothing  more  is 
wanting  to  put  our  schools  on  high  and  prominent  ground  than  th^ 
genera!  co*operation  of  the  public  and  a  full  supply  of  well  qualified 
teachers.    Time  and  the  measures  going  into  operation  will  ere  Ions 
famish  these,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  good  sense  and 
reflection  of  the  public  will  soon  lead  to  that  co-operation.     But 
whatever  may  be  the  obstacles  to  universal  education,  and  however 
great  and  many  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  they  must  be  met 
and  overcome.    "The  people  must  be  educated  or  the  government' 
eaanot  stand.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  univenal — the  means  of  know- 
ledge must  be  co-extensive.    Where  the  necessities  for  education  are 
the  greatest,  there  the  difficulties  are  the  greatest^  and  the  means 
the  least.    Education  does  not  and  cannot,  by  any  means  yet  devised 
and  in  operatien,  reach  the  mass  of  the  peeple^  adequate  to  qualify 
ibena  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  freemen.    Nay,  there  are 
immense  numbers  who  never  enter  a  school  or  receive  an  education 
at  all.     It  has  been  estimated,  and  the  fact  been  published  in  Europe, 
that  there  are  at  least  thirteen  hundred  thousand  free  white  children 
and  youth  south  and  west  of  New  York,  totally  destitute  of  the 
means  of  elementary  instructi<»i.    These  facts,  with  the  practical 
commentary  afforded  by  the  riots,  recklessness  of  law  and  order,  by> 
the  deliberate  organization  of  infuriated  mobs    on  the   slighest 
grounds,  and  for  the  most  inadequate  causes,  are  full  of  meaning, 
and  cannot  be  misunderstood.     These  symptoms  of  dborganization 
and  de€.ance  uf  law  have  been  manifested  in  every  part  of  the  conn* 
try,  and  they  demonstrate,  with  appalling  certainty,  that  popular  ig- 
norance and  vice  do  gain  mnind  upon  all  the  means  of  popuMf 
education  now  in  action.    How  long  the  insthutions  of  the  country, 
based  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  mtended  for  the  en- 
joyment of  intelligent  freemen,  can  withstand  and  survive  the  under- 
minings of  ignorance  and  corruption,  and  the  shocks  of  reckless  viae 
and  crune,  is  a  problem  which  it  will  not  take  many  generations  to 
solve."*    "You  may  dig  canals,  construct  raihoads  and  tumpikesi 
establish  manufactories,  culdvate  fields,  erect  year  splendid  man- 
sums,  accumulate  wealth  until  you  become  the  pride  of  the  earth,  i| 
you  do  not  keep  a  good  moral  education  of  the  whole  population  in- 
advance  of  all  your  other  improvements,  you  are  but  making  a 
rieher  prise  for  some  bold,  crafty  and  successful  tyrant,  who  must 
ultimately  be  hailed  as  a  welcome  deliverer  from  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion.    Whatever  was  written  aforetime  was  written  for  our  instmc- 
ticn.    Let  me  refer  you  to  the  history  of  other  nations  and  other  times* 
Bid  not  France  desire  to  be  free?     Did  she  not  deserve  to  be  iree» 

*Bm,  J«iiu  f  a.  Cttrter,  Speeeh.  Houu  R«pi«jenutlvei,  M«— clwcia,  1S97. 
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if  a  Morifioe  of  Mood  amd  treaaure  could  merU  freedom.    She  waa 
not  without  learned  men.        •        a        •        Qq^  ^^  great  mam 
of  the  community  were  not  learned.     Hence  they  were  impoaed  upon 
bj  the  &w,  and  the  people,  after  enacting  all  that  patriotism,  hia- 
rerj,  wealth  and  numbers  could  do,  and  breasting  the  oppo«tioii  of 
combined  £urope,  ultimately  threw  themselves  into  the  lurms  U  • 
Coraician  soldierl — to  save  themselves  from  the  ravages  of  an  ont- 
raged  and  ignorant  mob.    And  it  is  only  through  fear  of  re-enacong 
the  same  scenes,  that  France  has  recently  submitted  to  a  tyranny  m 
much  worse  than  that  of  the  dethroned  monarch  as  we  can  well  coa- 
c^ve."*    It  ia  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Michigan  school  system 
may  be  found  fully  adequate,  in  the  means  it  is  providing  and  acca- 
mulating  to  qualify  each  and   every  individual  for  the  dutiea  and 
rfaponsibilittes  of  a  freeman  and  a  citixen. — [J.  D.  Pisacs,  Stgoenm- 
imOefU,  1838. 

The  object  of  education  is  to  raise  up,  and  not  to  pull  down;  to 
improve  the  condition  of  man,  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  whole 
people,  while  increasing  the  individual  happiness  and  proeperity  of 
every  member  in  the  commonwealth.  If  education  results  in  the 
perfection  of  government,  it  also  leads  to  the  like  perfection  in  science, 
m  the  arts  and  in  every  species  of  improvement.  It  is  education 
that  unfolds  the  hidden  masteries  of  creation,  and  introduces  man  to 
the  secret  springs  by  which  he  is  destined  to  arrive  at  the  hi^iest 
degree  of  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  attainment.  The  improve- 
ments she  is  yet  to  make,  and  which  she  alone  can  make,  in  ma- 
chinery, in  mechanic  arts,  and  m  the  implements  of  husbandry,  vfll 
secure  to  every  man,  with  four  hour's  labor,  a  competence  for  hiai- 
Bclf  and  his  family  The  great  balance  of  time,  ezp^ided  aa  it 
should  be,  in  moral  and  mental  aulture,  would  introduce  na  at  tmm 
to  the  golden  age  of  man.  A  less  amount  of  labor  than  thm  can 
never  be  desirM.  Such  an  amount  is  essential  to  the  beaaty  aai 
perfection  of  hia  physical  nature — to  the  development,  the  henltfay 
and  vigorous  action  of  his  bodily  constitution  and  power. 

The  people  of  the  older  States,  sensible  of  the  urgent  neoeeaitjcf 
education,  are  awaking  to  redoubled  efforts  in  its  behalf.  Wise  noi 
in  tiboae  States,  confident  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  preserve  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  in  the  general  government  of  our  e<»ttBNn 
country,  have  been,  and  are  promoting  evenr  means  to  advance  die 
cause  of  general  education,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  raising  ap 
men  of  distinguished  attainments  and  ability,  to  guide  and  direct  in 
their  councils.  This  was  the  purpose  of  Jefferson,  when  he  founded 
the  University  of  Virginia.  He^eroeived  that  power  was  gradnaBj 
passing  the  mountains,  and  that,  at  no  distant  period,  it  was  destined 
to  toke  up  its  abode  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi;  and  instead  of 
bewailing  its  departure,  set  himself  to  devise  ways  and  means  la 
retain  and  exercise  all  the  influence  that  high  attainments  in  litem- 
tnxe,  science  and  the  arts  can  give  to  any  people.  Govem<Nr  Ever- 
ett,  in  his  lato  address  at  the  commencement  of  Williams'  ooiiege, 

*Addr««or  Hoa.  SmmmI  Lewli. 
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lUges  education  apon  the  people  of  Massachusetts  for  Uie  same  rea- 
SOA.  "I  am  strongly  convinced/'  says  ho,  "that  it  behooves  our  an- 
i  eient  commonwealth  to  look  anxiously  to  this  subject,  if  she  wishes  to 
I  maintain  her  honorable  standing  in  the  union  of  the  States." 
I  .  Would  Michigan  attain  a  hign  rank  and  an  honorable  distinction 
I  in  this  matchless  confederacy  of  States, — would  she  keep  pace  with 
I  the  rapid  march  of  improvement  and  of  mind, — would  she  exert 
{  her  just  share  of  influence  in  the  grand  councils  of  the  nation — let 
3  her  stretch  every  nerve,  and  ply  every  means  to  move  foward  the 
I  glorious  work.  Let  perseverance  be  written  upon  the  walls  of  her 
I  oapttol,  and  let  this  be  the  watchword  of  her  people,  till  every  child 
I  in  the  State  shall  become  thoroughly  educated,  and  fitted  to  fulfil  his 
g  duty  faithfully,  to  his  country  and  his  God.  The  object  is  high,  the 
^    inducements  great,  and  the  rewards  above  all  price. — [J.  D.  PubrcBv 

Supermtendeiii,  1839. 

While  the  desirableness  of  education,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
^  term,  is  admitted  by  every  reflecting  mind,  its  importance,  under  a 
'  free  government  like  ours,  no  one  can  fully  estimate.  Our  fathers 
f  held  It  in  their  highest  regard,  for  they  planted  their  school  hous^si. 
^'  with  their  churches,  beside  the  war  patu  of  the  Indian,  while  yet 
^  their  first  rude  cabins  but  half  sheltered  them  from  the  cold  blasts 
^  of  a  New  England  winter.  Since  the  May-flower  landed  the  "An- 
^'  glo  Saxon  exiles,"  that  band  o5  noble  spirits  which  laid  the  founda- 
^*  Mon  of  a  far  spreading  and  powerful  empire,  no  period  is  to  be  found 
^^  in  the  history  of  our  country,  when  education  has  not  been  more  or 
^'  lees  generally  regarded  as  an  object  of  the  highest  public  concern- 
^    ment. 

(t^  It  is  most  a.s8uredly  an  omen  of  lasting  good  to  this  infant  com- 
^  munity,  and  also  a  matter  of  congratuladon,  that  so  many  are  dis- 
i|  posed  not  only  to  listen  to,  but  to  enter  upon,  the  discussion  of  asub- 
s  ^  lect  80  transcendently  important  in  all  its  bearings  upon  the  great 
be^  mterests  of  man,  as  the  education  of  a  whole  people.  It  is  certainly 
^i    desirable  to  extend  a  good  education  to  every  child  in  the  State,  of 

whatever  name  or  complexion — such  an  education  as  is  suited  to  his 
le^  wants,  to  his  condition  and  circumstances  in  life.  To  do  thus 
^  much  should  be  the  settled  purpose  of  every  citizen  of  this  rising 
leif  commonwealth,  and  the  high  aim  of  its  legislation'  and  government 
fiftf  As  the  desire  of  improvement  is  universal,  why  not  extend  the 
1^10  blessings  of  education  to  every  individual  of  all  classes?  This  de- 
Iff  tire  is  not  only  universal,  but  ever^  member  of  the  human  family  is 
oii  eapable  of  an  endless  progression  m  Improvement.  Progress  is  the 
ikei>  great  principle  of  human  existence.  Promss  in  knowledge^  in  mo- 
^f  rality,  in  expansion  of  intellect,  in  arts  and  the  subjugation  of  allna- 
ijil  ture  to  his  own  uses — progress  in  civilization,  in  refinement,  and  in 
li  the  more  full  enjoyment  of  his  noble  rational  existence,  is  the  all  en- 
li  grossing  desiie  of  man.  Not  of  any  one  man — but  of  the  entire 
^1  race.  Why  then  confine  the  blessings  of  education  to  a  privileged 
^  few?  It  can  be  desired  by  that  few  only  for  the  purpose  of  convert- 
^'1     mg  the  balance  of  our  race  into  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
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Man  has  not  only  the  capacity  and  the  power  of  continual  ad* 
rancement,  bnt  he  has  advanced,  often  in  the  midst  of  the  most  ad- 
Terse  circumstances,  from  the  beginning  of  time.  Not  every  indi- 
▼idual  of  every  age  and  tribe,  not  every  generation  of  man — bvA 
man  in  his  social  nature  and  condition,  as  a  sensitive  and  percipient 
being — the  human  race  as  a  great  and  mighty  family,  have  alwsfs 
been  moving  forward  more  or  less  rapidly  in  civilisation  and  im- 
provement. Besides,  all  men  admire  new  forms  of  beauty — all  are 
pleased  with  elegant,  graceful  and  sublime  objects — all  desire  to  bel- 
ter their  condition,  to  improve  themselves  and  families,  to  enjoy  more  of 
life  in  its  best  sense — and  all  may  improve  and  better  their  condidoD 
by  wisely  directed  efforts.  Why  then  resist  this  generous  and  enno- 
bling impulse  of  human  nature — why  continue  to  chain  down  both 
body  and  soul  in  all  the  misery,  the  degradation,  the  meanness,  the 
despair,  the  blackness  and  darkness  of  perpetual  ignorance?  Why 
resist  the  onward  march  of  improvement  to  universal  empire? 

Children,  as  well  as  men,  love  improvement  They  love  to  leara* 
go  forward,  see,  hear,  examine,  compare,  combine.  The  Gold  (^ 
nature  has  formed  them  for  it,  and  made  them  as  susceptible  of  ad- 
vancement in  all  that  can  adorn  and  beautify,  as  the  earth  is  of  cul- 
tivation; and  this  desire  of  improvement  can  no  more  be  eradicated 
from  the  constitution  af  man  than  he  can  cease  to  be.  So  long  as 
men  desire  the  comforts  of  life — pure  air,  wholesome  food,  suitable 
clothing  and  convenient  dwellings — they  must  constantly  desire  to 
better  their  condition.  Why  then  do  such  men  as  Peel  and  Welling- 
ton, and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  regard  with  an  evil  eye,  and 
resist  to  utter  desperation,  all  efforts  and  plans  to  instruct  and  ele- 
vate the  great  body  of  the  people?  Why  do  they  so  strenously  op- 
pose the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  empire,  of  which 
they  are  so  prominent  and  powerful  members?  Is  it  because  ha 
these  institutions  men  would  learn  to  understand  and  appreciate  their 
rk^hts,  powers,  obligations  and  duties,  and  hence  be  no  longer  capa- 
ble of  being  used  as  mere  instruments  to  administer  to  the  ambition, 
the  pride,  the  pleasure  and  self-exaltation  of  the  noble  few?  Or  is  it 
becanse  they  apprehend,  in  case  the  schools  succeed,  that  they  and 
their  families  may  be  reduced  to  what  is  to  them  the  most  terriUe 
of  all  evils,  the  necessity  of  laboring  to  provide  ibr  their  own  anb- 
aistence?  But  education,  which  is  tne  cause  of  man,  must  and  will 
triumph  over  all  its  enemies. 

To  educate,  is  to  draw  out,  unfold,  develop,  enlai^  and  strengthen, 
all  the  powers,  faculties  and  susceptibiliUes  of  human  nature.  Eda- 
eation  is  hence  the  great  business  of  human  existence.  It  is  the  all 
important  end  to  be  pursued  through  life;  while  instruction  is  the 
presentation  of  facts,  the  communication  of  light  and  knowledge, 
and  is  one  principal  means  of  accomplishing  that  end.  It  is  true 
much  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  education,  which  is  obtained 
through  tne  manifold  instrumentality  that  may  be  employed.  ^'As 
the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined."  This  declaration  is  full  of 
meaning.  How  desirable  then  that  such  an  education  be  given  and 
received,  a^  will  fit  for  continued  and  increasing  usefulness? — J.  D. 
PiBROE,  SuperintendetUt  1840. 
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That  knowledge  which  a  good  education  famishes,  is  exceedingly^' 
Talaable  in  all  that  pertains  to  human  life — in  the  direction  of  house- 
hold affairs — in  the  supply,  management  and  economy  of  the  kitch- 
en— in  the  laying  out  und  proper  cultivation  of  the  garden — in  all 
the  arrangements  and  business  of  the  farm — in  the  gathering  and 
preservation  of  all  the  products  both  of  the  farm  and  garden — in  the 
building  of  houses,  barns,  mills,  factories  and  other  edifices,  whether 
public  or  private — in  digging  a  race  or  canal — in  constructing  a  mill 
dam  or  railroad — in  the  manufactory  of  every  variety  of  articles, 
whether  for  domestic  or  foreign  use — in  navigation  and  the  multifa- 
rious operations  of  commerce — in  all  the  business  of  government — in 
legislation — in  the  administration  of  justice — ^in  all  the  professions — ^in 
the  practice  of  law  and  medicine— -m  the  pulpit  and  teaching. 

An  ignorant  man.  in  the  midst  of  an  educated  community,  most 
ever  find  it  impossible  to  sustain  himself.  All  with  whom  he  has  to 
do»  seem  to  be  above  him.  Others  appear  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his 
labor.  And  why  is  it  so?  Because  he  has  not  suflScient  acquired  knwol- 
edge  to  direct  wisely  his  own  efforts.  Being  unable  to  compete  with 
his  neighbors,  he  becomes  disheartened  and  gives  himself  up  to  • 
orime.  The  inmates  of  State  prisons  are  generally  ignorant,  uned- 
ucated men.  Those,  therefore,  who  suffer  their  children  to  grow  up 
uninstructed,  leave  them  without  the  means  necessary  to  improve 
th*eir  condition,  protect  their  rights,  or  even  to  preserve  what  thej 
may  have  gained  for  them.  The  same  is  true  of  a  State  in  the  midsl 
of  nations  generally  uneducated.  No  people  can  prosper  without  in- 
telligence and  skill  to  direct  State  affairs.  An  ignorant  communitj 
can  never  compete  with  a  State  guided  by  superior  knowledge.  What  ■ 
has  enabled  the  government  of  Great  Britain  to  lay  under  heavy  con- 
tribution large  portions  of  the  globe?  What  has  enabled  the  lew  of 
that  island  to  tax  many  millions  of  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world? 
Superior  knowledge.  As  education  with  them  is  confined  to  the  priv- 
ileged orders,  they  have  contrived  by  various  monopolies  to  appropri- 
ate  to  themselves  a  great  share  of  the  wealth  and  proceeds  of  the 
labor  of  their  own  country  and  people. 

The  history  of  the  world  in  by-gone  ages  furnishes  a  most  instruo^. 
tive  lesson.  It  teaches  us  what  must  ever  be  the  fate  of  an  ignorant^.. 
QBeducated  people. 

Our  own  history  strikingly  illustrates  the  value  of  knowledge,^ 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  people.    It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
the  improvements  and  enterprise  of  the  country.     It  was  the  origin 
of  that  glorious  revolution  which  gave  birth  to  a  great,  widely  en- 
tended,  and  growing  republic,  and  liberty  to  all  her  oitixena     0«r 
fathers  knew  their  rights.     The  people  were  all  educated.     Ko  child^. 
was  suffered  to  grow  up  ignorant  of  his  rights,  powers,  obligattoBS^ 
duties.    When  of  age,  and  called  to  act  in  the  township  a88emb]iai^. 
those  pure  democracies,   to  which  a  late  distinguished   writer  baa 
traced  the  origin  of  all  our  republican  institutions — ^he  was  qualified } 
to  act  his  part  with  honor  to  himself  and  usefully  to  his  country* . 
When  we  can  fully  appreciate  our  present  condition,  prosperous  and' 
happy,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  in^ 
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•olber  portiOQs  of  the  globe,  we  shall  better  understand,  and  form 

an  inconceivably  higher  estimate  of  the  ralue  of  knowledge  among 
Hhe  people. — J.  D.  risaoa,  Stip't^  1840. 

IM PROVSMXNT  OF  THK  SCHOOLS. 

Vast  sums  are  yearly  squandered  to  no  purpose.  If  the  boob 
selected  consist  of  extracts  and  compilations,  wholly  unsuited  totbe 
eapacity  of  children — if  the  house  is  cold  or  crowded,  inconyeme&t 
and  uncomfortable — and  especially  if  given  over  to  the  manageme&t 
of  an  incompetent  teacher,  the  school  becomes  a  scene  of  anarchy 
and  confusion,  and  all  is  waste — the  young  mind  becomes  disj^fosted 
with  books  and  schools  and  teachers,  and  hates  learning  forever  af- 
ter. There  is  need  also  of  improvement  in  the  selection  of  school 
house  sites;  it  is  not,  as  many  seem  to  imagine,  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence where  the  school  house  is  located.  It  ought  to  be  the  most 
healthy  and  attractive  spot  within  the  circle  of  tne  district^  just  re- 
gard being  had  to  convenience.  The  building  should  be  spaciou 
and  warm,  and  well  ventilated,  with  a  yard  suitably  enclosed  for 
playful  exercise,  n  The  entire  premises,  with  all  thereunto  belongine, 
the  construction  of  the  house  and  its  internal  arrangements,  shooM 
be  a  picture  of  order,  of  neatness  and  comfort;  and  present  to  the 
youthful  mind  a  pleasing  and  lovely  aspect.  It  should  be  an  ea- 
•ehanUng  spot,  sheltered  alike  from  the  cold  blasts  of  winter,  and  thp 
summer's  scorching  sun;  a  place  of  love,  of  kindness  and  good  will; 
and  not  a  place  of  whips,  consternation,  despotism  and  terror.  Let 
all  be,  in  and  out  of  scnool,  as  it  should  be,  and  the  young  mind  is 
led  daily  to  contemplate^the  usefulness  and  beauty  of  method,  which 
cannot  fail  to  produce  a  refined  taste,  with  habits  of  order.  But  these 
topics  in  regard  to  the  internal  condition  of  schools,  their  govera- 
ment  and  order — the 'bra^^ches  to  be  taught — the  books  to  m  used; 
the  improvements  which  may  be  introduced  in  the  methods  of  teach* 
ing — what  defects  are  to  be  supplied — what  evils  to  be  remedied;  the 
comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  diflferent  systems,  es- 
jiecially  of  the  monitorial — and  various  other  matters  pertaining  to 
achools,  will  naturally  and  necessarily  come  up  for  consideration, 
when  some  jgeneral  system  for  their  external  organisation  shall  be 
perfected.  The  foundations  must  be  laid,  and  the  frame  work  com- 
pleted, before  the  edifice  can  receive  its  finish  in  ihe  internal  apart- 
ments.— [J.  D.  PrxRCB,  SupX  1937. 

OHARJLOTEB  OF   INSPKCTORS. 

Upon  the  wisdom*  fidelity  and  seal  of  this  board,  the  suceess  of  the 
whole  system  will  in  a  gre&t  measnre  depend.  They  will  be  called 
to  decide  on  the  qualifications  of  teachers;  and  consequently  to  fix 
tkie  standard  of  education  in  their  respective  townships.  If  ^ 
Btaadard  is  low,  the  schools  mnst  suffer  an  irretrievable  loss.  For 
the  maxim  of  the  (Germans  is  strictly  true:  "  As  is  the  master  so  is 
the  school."  If  his  capacity  is  small,  and  his  acquirements  small,  be 
will  lull  to  sleep  rather  than  vrake  up  the  energies  of  the  youthiol 
Should  he  prove  to  be  a  man  of  passion,  he  will  inspire  hv, 
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rather  than  a  love  of  knowledge.  It  will  therefore  be  within  Iht 
power  of  the  board  of  inspectors  to  aid  greatly  in  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  education.  And  as  this  board  must  be  supposed  to  represent 
the  sentiment  and  feeling  of  the  communities  in  which  thej  respec- 
tively rside,  it  will  be  essentially  important  to  impress  upon  the  town- 
ships the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  efficient  board  of  school  inspec- 
tors. Let  their  powers  be  ample,  and  let  them  be  adequately  sus- 
tained in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  the  work  will  be  done. 
And  then  the  fruit  will  be,  a  well  educated  and  vigorous  people — a 
people  trained  in  the  school  of  knowledge  and  virtue — a  people  un- 
derstanding their  rights  and  capablo  of  sustaining  them. 

Whatever  form  of  external  organizaUon  it  may  be  thought  best  to- 
adopt,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  system  cannot  be  executed 
-without  agents.  And  as  already  intimated,  on  the  number,  activity 
and  energy  of  these  agents,  will  the  success  of  the  system  depend. 
Much  must  necessarily  be  committed  to  them,  and  left  to  their  man- 
agement and  care.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  they  will  be  intrust- 
ed with  executive  and  not  legislative  powers.  These  agents  will  b^ 
trustees  of  the  people,  deputed  to  fulfill  certain  important  trusts. 
They  will  not  be  makers,  but  officers  of  the  law;  it  wm  be  their  duty 
to  do  its  bidding.  To  insure  success,  we  must  have  simplicity,  combin- 
ed with  activity  and  energy.  Hence  the  A^mber  of  the  agents  should 
be  just  enough  to  secure  tnese  desirable  ends.  If  there  are  too  many 
to  do  the  work,  it  will  not^  be  done.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  there 
will  sometimes  be  neglect,  and  sometimes  confusion,  )'a{her  than  de- 
cision, efficiency  and  action.  It  is  therefore  submitted,  as  worthy  of 
deliberate  consideration,  whether  it  will  not  be  best  to  reduce,  u-om 
what  they  now  are,  at  least  one-half,  the  officers  of  the  district  and 
township  organization.  Let  the  agents  be  few,  let  their  duties  be 
clearly  defined,  and  let  themi  as'  in  the  Prussian  system,  be  paid  for 
their  services.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, so  strong  is  the  sense  of  justice  in  that  people,  that  they  have 
no  idea  of  takmg  the  time  and  ^labor  of  individuals,  and  applying, 
them  to  the  public  benefit,  withoi|t  compensation.  And  it  is  con- 
ceived to  be  equally  against  the  spirit  and  letter  of  our  constitution* 
to  require  the  services  of  any  without  paying  them  for  what  they  do. 
The  time  of  every  man  is  his  property,  and  cannot  either  justly  or 
Gonstitutionally  be  taken  and  given  to  the  public  without  remunera- 
tion. Hence,  when  the  good  of  the  public  calls  any  of  its  members 
to  the  discharge  of  important  duties,  let  them  be  paid  for  their  labor. 
In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  employ  max^ 
agents  in  the  school  system  than  will  be  sufficient  to  insure  its  suc- 
cess. To  employ  more  than  enough,  would  be  to  impose  an  unnao- 
easary  burden,  wnether  paid  or  unpaid. — [J.  D.  Puboe,  Sujminign^ 
dent,  1837. 

What  has  here  been  said  regarding  a  judicious  choice  of  men  to* 
form  the  district  board,  applies,  with  mcreased  force,  to  the  selection 
of  persons  to  constitute  the  township  board  of  school  inspectors.  Their 
situation  involves  great  responsibility.  Their  duties,  if  not  the  moat 
arduous,  are  always  important,  and  sometimes  delicate.     They  hare 
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^anple  soope  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents,  discretioii  and  fimwen. 
Thej  have  abundlint  opportunity  to  manifest  their  desire  to  adyasoe 
the  public  education,  morals  and  interest  A  competent  education  of 
the  entire  man,  uiViiversHlly  enjoyed,  would  prevent  many  of  the  phys- 
ical evils  to  which  man  is  liable;  and  nearly  all  the  vices,  with  all 
their  consequent  miseries,  that  infest  the  world.  It  promotes  ibe 
onost  desirable  objects  that  pertain  to  man.  It  has  a  direot  bearing 
upon  his  happiness  and  honor,  in  his  present  and  future  extstnee. 
Hence  its  immense  magnitude  is  apparent.  Its  paramount  claims 
upon  the  highest  regards  and  energies  of  mankind,  individually,  and 
in  every  form  of  society,  are  strong  and  imperative. — [O.  C.  Con- 
STOCK,  Superiniendent,  1845. 

OOUBSX  OF  STUOIXS  FROPXR  TO  BB  PVRSU8D  IN  TIIK  SCHOOLS. 

The  relations  of  life  are  many  and  various;  and  out  of  these  rela- 
tions spring  all  the  duties  of  life.  There  are  duties  which  men  owe 
to  each  other  as  rational  and  mora!  beings,  duties  which  they  owe 
to  the  State  that  sustains  them,  and  duties  which  they  owe  to  the 
government  of  the  State  that  protects  them.  These  duties  grow  out 
of  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  to  the  State,  and  to 
its  government.  Without  proper  instruction,  how  can  they  know, 
much  less  discbarge  these  duties?  Without  such  instruction  in  early 
life,  how  can  it  rationally  be  expected  that  they  will  be  properly  qual- 
ified, judiciously  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  the  most  impor- 
tant duty  of  freemen?  Without  it,  how  «can  they  go  forward  from 
time  to  time,  and  understandingly  exercise  that  portion  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  State,  which  resides  in  themselves?  Without  it,  how 
can  they  properly  judge  in  regard  to  the  most  important  questions 
and  measures  of  government,  and  so  determine  in  all  cases  as  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare?  It  results,  therefore,  that  our  young  men 
of  all  conditions  in  life,  should  be  taught  the  great  principles  of  tiie 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  and  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
^f  the  first  importance  for  them  to  have  a  correct  knowledge  of  these 
ihinffs,  because  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  resides  in  a  majority  of 
its  citizens.  Such  young  men  as  have  no  correct  understanding  of 
these  great  subjects,  must  be  miserably  fitted  for  the  active  duties  of 
Ufe.  For  the  want  of  this,  they  may  be  led  unwittingly  to  invade 
the  rights  of  others,  and  thereby  forfeit  their  own.  If  unexpectedly 
•ealled  to  fill  important  trusts,  and  discharge  responsible  duties,  they 
are  necessarily  subjected  to  great  inconvenience,  as  well  as  extreme 
mortification,  and  find  themsekes  obliged  to  commence  the  study  of 
those  things  which  they  ought  to  have  learned  in  childhood  and 
youth.  The  young  men  of  our  country  can  scarcely  fail  of  being 
•ealled  to  judge  of  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  district  in 
which  they  reside,  for  the  government  ot  the  township  to  which  tiiey 
belong,  for  the  promotion  of  the  larger  interests  of  the  county  <Hgan- 
iiation,  for  the  growth  and  enlargement  of  the  State,  and  the  fiodl 
development  of  its  abundant  resources,  and  for  the  protection,  ad- 
Tancement  and  permanent  prosperity,  peace,  happiness  and  giorr  of 
lUs  great  and  umted  republic.    But  without  educatioD,  what  can  they 
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.^?    What  senrices  oui  thej  vender?    Tbqr  nmat  atok  down  info 
vfitor  insignificance. 

There  are  also  other  branches  of  knowledge  of  great  importanoe, 
with  which  the  jonth  of  our  country  ought  early  to  be  made  ac- 

Suainted;  and  oranches,  too,  which  have  an  especial  reference  to 
leir  own  future  prospects  and  interests;  but  to  a  knowledge  of  which 
thej  can  never  expect  to  attian  without  correct  instruction-  Most 
oertainly  it  would  be  of  great  utility  to  them  to  have  a  general  ao- 
onaintance  with  tlie  busmess  transactions  of  the  country;  with  its 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce  and  relations;  with  its  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  productions;  with  its  internal  improvements,  popu- 
lation and  power,  as  well  as  with  its  geography,  history,  literature  and 
language.  These  things  are  interesting  m  tnemselves,  and  as  useful  as 
they  are  interesting.  They  should  also  have  some  correct  under- 
standing of  the  great  business  of  civil  magistracy,  and  be  made  ac- 
tuainted  with  the  names  of  the  different  officers  of  government  un- 
er  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  respective  States; 
and  also  of  their  appropriate  duties.  Nor  should  the  young  men  of 
pur  country  be\unered  to  grow  up  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  business 
and  course  of  legislation;  of  the  organization,  proceedini^s,  and  pe- 
culiar functions  of  courts  of  justice^  and  the  object  and  duties  of 
eourts  of  equity.    Without  some  knowledge  of  the  kind,  they  are  not 

aualified  to  read  either  with  pleasure  or  profit  to  themselves,  even 
le  common  newspaper  publications  of  the  day.  In  addition  to 
these  things,  the  arts  of  husbandry,  the  history  and  use  of  domestic 
animals;  uie  principles  of  mechanism  and  the  mechanic  arts;  the  va- 
rious agents  and  powers  of  nature,  which  have  been  called  into  the 
jiervice  of  man;  mensuration,  civil  engineering,  architecture  and 
ffardening,  are  each  and  all  of  them  highly  important  and  profitable 
Branches  of  knowledge.  It  may  be  thought,  however,  that  so  wide 
a  range  of  studies  is  unnecessary,  if  not  injurious.  But  the  truth  is, 
the  more  the  mind  acquires,  the  more  it  is  capable  of  acquiring.  On 
the  mole  hill,  in  the  valley,  the  vision  of  man  is  limited;  if  led  from 
ibis,  position  to  some  eminence  on  the  surrounding  hills,  no  difficult 
10  felt;  and  if  transported  to  the  chief  summit  of  the  loftiest  moun- 
tain upon  earth,  no  injurious  consequences  result;  the  eye  is  found 
to  be  equally  well  adapted  to  this  large  sphere  of  observation;  and 
the  deptn  of  the  emotion  felt,  and  the  pleasurable  sensations  excitedf 
are  proportionate  to  this  enlargement  of  view.  So  it  is  with  ^he 
inind.  A  desire  of  knowledge  is  one  of  its  original,  innate  elements. 
It  is  one  of  the  essential  principles  qf  the  human  mind.  It  belongs 
to  the  constitution  of  man,  ana  forms  a  part  of  his  existence.  It  is 
jaarly  developed  in  children;  ih&y  uniformly  love  to  learn;  and  the 
inore  they  stud?,  the  more  they  wish  to  study;  and  the  more  they 
jread,  the  more  do  they  wish  to  read,  provided  the  books  put  within 
tbsir  reach  are  what  they  should  be,  plain  and  easy  to  be  understood, 
aad  filled  with  useful  and  interesting  matter. 

Bvery  new  acquisition  ^ves  additional  strength  to  the  mind;  and 
ftis  additional  strength  increases  the  power  for  acquhing  further 
kaowladge^    Besides,  nature  is  one,  and  the  arts  and  seienees,  like 
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her  children,  of  one  family  and   kiadred.     An  acquaintance 
one  facilitates  an  acquaintance  with  another,  and  the  light  of  one  ii 
the  surest  guide  to  a  knowledge  of  the  others.     As  all  the  colon 
are  necessary  to  make  up  the  white  and  pure  light  of  day,  so  ftD 
principles  of  knowledge  are   but  parts  of  one  great  and   glorious 
whole.     It  has  often  bfeen  a  matter  of  wonder,  how  any  man  coold, 
like  Sir  William  Jones,  acquire  in  one  short  life  a  facility  in  speakfng* 
and  writing  twenty-eight  living  languages;  yet  when  we  consider 
that  all  languages  have  a  common  root,  whose  members  are  grouped 
in  classes,  we  come  to  admire  not  so  much  a  giant  intellect  as  ft  p«r 
tience  of  investigation  worthy  of  all  renown.    But  however  desirable 
it  may  be  to  lead  the  children  and  youth  of  our  State  far  onward  m 
the  paths  of  literature  and  science,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  a  muck 
less  amount  of  knowledge  will  be  feund  to  be  sufficient  for  tke  ordi- 
nary transactions  of  life. 

The  education  of  Washington  the  great,  was  confined  in  early  lift 
to  the  ordinary  branches  of  an.  English  education,  at  a  period  when 
knowledge  and  the  means  of  acquinng  it  were  not  what  they  now  are. 
This  fact  strikingly  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  remark  of  a  great  man, 
that,  *<give  a  child  a  sufficient  mastery  of  the  English  langaage  to 
enable  him  to  spell,  read  and  write  it,  and  out  of  this  amount  of  in- 
straction,  with  a  desire  of  improvement,  he  would  work  his  way  to 
the  highest  achievements  of  intellectual  power."  Hence,  says  Panld* 
ing,  in  his  life  of  Washington,  "  while  it  serves  to  exalt  the  charac- 
ter and  abilities  of  this  famous  man,  to  learn  that  though  his  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge  were  not  superior,  nay,  not  equal  to  those 
now  within  the  reach  of  all  for  whom  I  write,  yet  did  he,  in  after 
life,  by  the  force  of  his  genius  and  the  exercise  of  a  manly  perseye- 
ranee,  supply  all  his  deficiencies;  so  that  when  called  upon  to  taks 
charge  of  the  destinies  of  his  country,  and  bear  a  load  as  large  as 
was  ever  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  man,  he  was  found  gloriously 
adequate  to  the  task,  and  bore  her  triumphantly  through  a  struggle 
which  may  be  likened  to  the  agonies  of  aeath,  resulting  in  immor- 
tality. As  with  him,  so  with  my  youthful  readers,  most  of  whose 
opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  are  greater  than  those  of  Wash- 
ington, and  who,  though  they  will  not  reach  his  fame,  may  rationaOjr 
aspire  to  an  imitation  of  his  perseverance,  his  integrity,  and  his  pat- 
rio^m.  Opportunities  for  great  actions  occur  but  seldom;  hut  eveiy 
^j^  and  every  hour  presents  occasion  for  the  performanoe  of  our 
duties."  Who  woula  not  teach  his  children  to  lisp  the  name  of 
Washington,  and  to  emulate  his  virtues?  Who  would  not  wish  eyeir 
child  of  the  State  to  study  his  character,  and  read  the  history  of  his 
splendid  achievements?  But  a  consummation  so  much  to  be  desi- 
red, can  be  attained  only  by  furnishing  every  such  child  with  a  good 
education.  With  such  an  education  the  cnildren  of  our  State  md- 
▼ersally  can  and  must  be  furnished. — [J.  D.  Pibrcs,  Stq>X  1838. 

As  there  probably  is  some  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject^  it 
may  be  proper  to  consider  at  some  length  what  is  implied  in  a  good 
education — in  such  an  education  as  the  primary  schools  ought  to  fiw- 
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It  appean  eyidaDt  to  the  uodenigiied*  that  the  publie  expecw 
ia^Q  is  not  sufficiently  raised  in  r^gaaA  to  what  they  are  capabM  of 
doiBg*  Thej  are  obviously  fitted  to  do  more,  and  to  enter  upon  a 
bi^er  career  of  usefolnesSy  than  has  ever  yet  been  asked  of  them. 
Iiei  justice  be  done  our  schools,  and  they  will  soon  exceed  in  their 
aehieyenients  the  highest  expectation  of  friends.  The  following  con- 
siderations are  presented  as  the  result  of  experience  and  mnch  reflec- 
tion. 

A  good  education  necessarily  implies  a  knowledge  of  ourselves. 
Know  thyself,  was  one  of  the  first  precepts  of  an  ancient  teacher; 
and  it  is  emphatically  a  precept  of  the  first  importance.  A  know- 
ledge of  what  we  are  is  essential.  The  nature  of  man  is  oomplexed 
—two  elements,  matter  and  mind,  are  combined  in  his  present  ex- 
istence. The  body  is  the  dwelling  place  of  the  living  rational  agent 
How  important  to  know  the  laws  by  which  this  complex  beinc;  is  gOT- 
•med,  and  how  these  two  principles  mutually  affect  each  other. 

Children  should  be  early  informed  in  regiurd  to  their  bodily  consti- 
lotion.  They  ought  to  have  a  clear  and  correct  knowledge  imparted 
to  them  of  what  is  necessary  to  its  highest  beauty,  perfection,  actiy- 
ity»  yigor  and  health.  Much  of  their  usefulness  and  enjoyment  of 
Visf  through  coming  years,  depend  on  the  early  attainment  of  this 
eseeDtial  knowledge.  Did  the  fi&irer  portion  of  our  land  know  more 
of  their  bodily  frame,  of  its  different  yital  organs  and  their  uses,  is 
it  oonceivable  that  so  many  of  them,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
an  imported  prostitute  fashion,  would  willingly  incur  the  guilt  of  self- 
murder?  Did  they  know  themselves,  is  it  to  be  believed  that  any 
of  them  would  continue  to  lay  violent  ha;nds  upon  that  beautifiu 
frame  which  God  has  given  them,  when  certain  that  death  must  en- 
sae  ?  It  is  highly  important  to  us  as  a  people,  to  have  a  more  accu- 
rate and  thorough  knowledge  of  that  wonderful  formation,  and  cu- 
rious product  of  divine  wisdom — the  body — the  house  in  which  we 
are  destined  while  here  to  live,  move,  thmk,  feel  and  act.  This 
knowled^  of  our  iirame — of  its  organization  and  parts — of  its  wants 
and  relations  to  surrounding  objects^  is  essential  to  preserve  and  pro- 
kMig  life.  The  average  of  numan  life,  m  different  countries,  wiu  be 
fofond  to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  such  knowledge. 
A  man  who  knows  what  his  physical  constitution  is,  and  requires, 
frill  not  be  likely  to  be  either  a  glutton  or  a  drunkard — but  temperate 
in  all  things. 

If  a  good  education  implies  a  knowledge  of  our  bodily  frame,  how 
jnneh  more  a  knowledge  of  our  rational  nature.  This  nature  is  ob- 
▼iously  three-fold — ^intellectual,  moral  and  religious.  The  chief  intel- 
lectual powers  are  perception,  memory,  reason,  association  of  ideas, 
imagination  and  fruuty;  tne  moral  powers  are,  ability  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong — to  will,  choose  and  refuse;  while  the  af- 
fee^ns,  emotions  and  passions,  form  the  heart,  and  constitute  our 
religious  being.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  important,  and  essential 
to  our  welfiu^  as  individuals,  to  have  a  correct  knowledge  of  this  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  religious  nature.  We  ought  as  a  people  to 
know  more  ef  the  powers  and  susceptibilities  of  the  human  mind — 
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of  its  workings— of  its  relations;  what  it  ean  and  iduit  it 
aehiere — ^when  and  under  what  oircumstance  it  can  be  moat  eadj 
enlarged  and  improred.  Sach  knowledge  is  essential  to  tiie  iaatme- 
tor,  and  equally  so  to  parents.  Children  shook!  be  eariy  taaghi  to 
tarn  their  thoughts  back  upon  themselTes,  for  die  purpose  of  ob- 
serving the  varied  operations  of  thenr  intelleGtnai,  monl  tmd  r^  -  - 
being. 

It  is  highly  important  to  know  more  of  the  relation  between 
ter  and  mmd,  ana  how  ^ach  is  affected  by  this  relalioii.  If  Ike  brain 
is  the  chief  instrument  of  mind  in  all  its  operations,  then  whataf«r 
may  affect  the  brain  must  necessarilv  affect  the  mind.  Betb  parctfb 
and  teachers  should  fullv  understand  and  appreciate  this  law  of  oar 
present  existence.  Without  this  knowledge,  a  child  in  feebie  beallh 
may  be  permanently  injured,  if  not  sent  to  an  eariy  grave.  Bemg 
unable  to  do  much  else,  the  child  is  kept  close  at  stady-^^ttw  want 
thing  that  could  be  done.  The  brain  being  unduly  stmulated  aiad 
excited,  the  whole  system  becomes  deraneed,  and  unless  tlsM^ly  ar- 
rasted,  dissolution  must  ensue.  It  is  auo  to  be  further  observed, 
that  in  children,  muscular  ener^  is  often  excessive— heiiee  thcj 
need  much  exercise.  Long  continued  confinement  renders  tliem  xat- 
easy,  fretful,  restless,  miserable.  Punishment  in  no  form*  neilfaer 
chiding  nor  flogging,  will  cure  this;  it  is  human  nature.  In  no  oase 
riiould  they  be  kept,  either  in  or  out  of  school,  more  than  one  ho«ur  at 
close  study,  without  giving  them  full  libertr  for  that  kind  of  exeroise 
which  they  need.  If  allowed  to  run,  skip,  hop,  jump,  romp— as  na- 
ture dictates — they  will  not  be  likely  either  to  pull  down  benohea,  or 
wrench  off  doors  from  their  hinges.  If  kept  longer  than  one  hour, 
the  laws  of  our  being  are  transgressed;  botn  body  and  mind  injvied; 
and  the  whole  man,  for  the  time  being,  rendered  unfit  for  further 
improvement.  Disgust,  hatred  of  schools,  books>  teaohera*  is  ^ 
sure  result.  These  things  ought  to  be  more  generally  known.  Pa- 
rents should  know  them;  teachers  also  should  know  them;  a  good 
education  implies  a  knowledge  of  them. 

It  implies,  moreover,  a  knowledge  of  our  country.  To  be  igno- 
rant of  the  country  which  gave  us  birth — sustained  and  preleetod 
us — is  highly  disCTaceful.  Every  child  should  know  the  geogmfkj 
of  his  native  lano— its  boundaries,  grand  outlines  and  feataioa  4lie 
relative  position  of  its  different  mountains  and  valleys,  bays  andker- 
b(vs,  lakes  and  rivers,  and  navigable  waters.  Destitute  of  this  in- 
formation, no  person  can  read  understandingly  a  common  newspa- 
per. He  may  read  of  transactions  upon  the  great  lakes  and  mvn 
of  our  coimtrv,  but  he  knows  not  whether  Utej  occurred  among  tte 
Esquimaux,  mndoos,  Hottentots  or  amon^  his  own  people.  It  ii 
equally  important  to  know  its  political  divisions*— the  number  and 
relative  position  of  the  States — their  capitols,  chief  towns,  porta  of 
entry,  and  principal  commercial  cities.  Ignoranee  of  anoh  tU^gs 
pertabing  to  our  country,  should  not  be  suffered,  where  primary 
schools  exist  Nor  should  it  be  allowed  in  r^;ard  to  its  geoJogieal 
formation.  In  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  there  is  an  abnndaDoe  of 
treasure — resources  without  limits — materials  of  untold  impoitKnee 
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md  value;  such  as  coal,  salt,  iron,  gypsum,  copper,  lead,  marbk, 
silrer  and  gold,  with  other  useful  articles;  some  of  which  must  be 
had,  being  essential  to  human  existence  and  comfort.  Some  know- 
ledge of  geology  would  save .  oftentimes  an  immense  amount  of  labor 
and  expense  in  searching  for  these  hidden  treasures,  and  aid  greatly 
in  the  procurement  of  them  when  found.  Such  an  education  as 
ought  to  be  given,  would  include  a  knowledge  of  the  different  soils, 
their  composition,  fertility,  power  and  adaptedness  to  different  pro- 
ductions— whether  fitted  for  grass  or  grain — whether  this  or  that 
crop  will  best  succeed.  This,  to  farmers,  is  of  the  first  importance. 
Nor  should  they  be  ignorant  of  the  various  productions  of  their  coun- 
try. It  ought  to  be  a  shame  to  any  one  not  to  know  where  the  ar- 
ticles he  uses,  which  he  wears,  which  he  puts  upon  his  table,  were 
produced;  whether  in  his  own  or  some  other  State;  whether  in  his'own 
country  or  foreign  lands.  With  this,  every  person  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  commerce  of  his  country;  what  articles  are  im- 
ported, where  procured,  how  and  by  whom  produced,  what  are  ex- 
ported, where  and  to  whom  sent;  whether  tnis  commerce  is  carried 
on  by  our  people,  and  in  their  own  ships,  or  by  men  and  in  ships 
of  other  nations.  This  would  include  a  knowledge  of  the  principal 
manufactures  as  well  as  agriculture  of  the  country — as  manu&c- 
tured  and  agricultural  productions  form  the  chief  articles  of  its  com- 
merce. 

The  institutions  and  laws  of  our  country  should  be  known.  A 
correct  knowled^  of  them  is  certainly  implied  in  a  good  education. 
Hence  they  ought  to  be  studied  in  all  the  primary  schools.  Every 
citizen  should  be  acquainted  with  the  government  under  which  he 
lives,  in  its  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  departments;  and  have 
a  full  understanding  of  the  federal  and  State  constitutions,  which 
secures  to  every  man  bis  rights  and  liberties,  civil,  political  and  reli- 
gious. No  man  can  safely  be  ignorant  of  these  things;  no  man  can 
do  his  duty  while  ignorant  of  them.  Tbe  names  and  duties  of  pub- 
lic officers,  the  tenure  of  their  respective  offices — how  appointed; 
whether  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  or  by  some  agent  authorized 
by  law  to  make  the  appointment,  are  matters  of  high  concernment  to 
every  member  of  the  republic.  The  same  is  true  of  public  works; 
they  ought  to  be  known;  children  should  be  informed  in  regard  to 
them.  They  are  matters  of  general  interest.  They  belong  to  the 
people;  being  their  property.  A  good  education  must  also  carry 
along  with  it  a  knowledge  of  the  manifold  improvements  of  the  age. 
These  have  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs  throughout  the  civilized 
world;  many  of  them  are  stupendous  both  in  m^nitude  and  power; 
the  results  exceed  all  previous  computation.  Who  would  be  igno- 
rant of  these  things?  These  improvements  have  settled  Michigan, 
and  other  of  the  new  States.  Without  them,  these  plains,  openings, 
prairies  and  forests  would  still  be  what  they  were  before  the  red  man 
gave  place  to  the  white.  Their  moral  effects  have  been  astonishing- 
Ij  great.  Nations  are  now  more  intimate,  with  oceans  rolling  be- 
tween, than  families  of  the  same  State  were  a  few  years  ago.  All 
tikis  is  tot  good  or  for  eviL    Increased  activity,  energy,  enterprise. 
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much  thinking,  constant  discussion,  inyestigation  of  first  principIeSt 
thorough  examination  of  old  systems;  discarding  of  such  as  are  ool 
founded  in  truth;  the  exaltation  of  many  to  rights  long  denied  them; 
these  are  tbe  results,  and  the  causes  which  produced  them  are  press- 
ing down  with  a  weight  and  power  almost  resistless,  upon  the  worm 
out,  corrupt,  fraudulent  institutions  of  the  old  world.  They  msj 
soon  sink  under  the  pressure^  and  none  be  found  to  help  them,  is  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  Again,  it  is  asked,  who  would 
be  iffnorant  of  these  things? 

The  history  of  our  country  is  another  branch  of  knowledge  impfied 
in  a  good  education.  Who  would  not  have  his  children  told  the  sto- 
ry of  the  pilgrims?  Their  wrongs,  suiferings,  fortitude,  self-denial, 
love  of  liberty,  wisdom  and  perseverance,  laid  the  foundation  for  tks 
rich  inheritance  which  has  come  down  to  us.  Who  would  not  haTC 
Us  children  told  the  story  of  Washington  and  his  brave  associates? 
Their  heroic  deeds  and  achievements  in  the  war  of  the  revolution^ 

fave  liberty  and  independence  to  our  country.  Who  would  not  havt 
is  children  told  the  story  of  those  civic  fathers  that  framed  its  prea- 
ent  constitution  and  g'ovemment?  Their  deliberations  and  counaels 
firmly  established  and  secured  to  us  what  was  begun  by  the  pilgrims, 
and  consummated  by  Washington  and  his  associates  in  arms.  It 
must  be  a  burning  shame  to  be  ignorant  of  the  history  of  one's  owa 
country — of  such  a  history  as  ours — so  full  of  novelty  combined  with 
instruction — so  rich  in  incident,  usefulness  and  entertainment — teach- 
ing by  actual  experiments,  never  before  made,  lessons  of  wisdom. 

In  addition  to  this  knowledge  of  the  geography,  commerce,  insti- 
tutions, improvements  and  history  of  our  own  country,  every  cluld 
should  have  some  general  information  imparted  to  him  in  regard  to 
foreign  lands.  Most  certainly,  since  we  as  a  people  have  much  to 
do  with  other  nations,  we  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  of  their  positaon 
and  circumstances.  We  cannot  safely,  if  we  would,  be  ignorant  of 
their  history,  productions,  commerce,  institutions  and  lawF.  We  Yixft 
so  many  interests,  in  common  with  them,  that  this  knowledge  is  re- 
quisite for  the  protection  of  those  interests. 

Something  should  also  be  known  of  the  mineral,  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms.  It  is  obviously  important  to  large  portions  of  tha 
community  to  be  versed  in  the  history  of  metals — to  know  their 
strength,  uses  and  relative  value.  To  farmers  some  knowledge  of 
the  kws  of  vegetation — the  germination  of  seeds  and  growUi  of 
plants,  is  exceedingly  desirable.  They  are  specially  interested  to 
Know  what  is  favorable  to  vegetable  life — what  is  the  necessary  nat- 
ural food  of  different  species  of  plants — and  the  effect  of  culUvatioa 
upon  them.  They  are  equally  concerned  to  have  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  the  animal  economy.  They  ought  to  know  the  history  of 
the  different  species — their  peculiar  properties,  uses,  relative  value, 
and  how  improved.  No  husbandman  can  safely  be  ignorant  of  thest 
things. 

The  principles  of  architecture  and  mechanism  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten. The  power  and  uses  of  different  natural  agents,  as  well  as  the 
mechanic  arts,  are  e^ntial  elements  in  the  knowledge  of  a  people 
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who  have  millions  invested  in  their  mana&ctaiing  establishmentSy 
and  who  are  constantly  adding  to  those  millions.  All  should  know 
something  of  these  things;  and  for  mechanics  to  be  ignorant  of  these 
matters,  is  unpardonable. 

la  a  republic  like  ours,  every  man  needs  to  be  acquainted  with 
numbers.  A  knowledge  of  the  first  elements  and  rules  of  cotnputa- 
tion  is  essential.  The  ordinary  trades,  transactions,  and  business  of 
life  require  it 

To  this  should  be  added  a  knowledge  of  book-keeping.  With  a 
eommercial  credit  going  people,  accounts  must  be  kept;  and  every 
person  should  know  how  to  keep  them. 

As  language  is  the  instrument  of  thought,  and  medium  of  com- 
munication, a  good  education  must  carry  along  with  it  a  knowledge 
of  the  proper  construction,  use  and  power  of  langua^.  No  one 
should  be  ignorant  of  his  native  tongue.  Eveir  individual  should 
know  how  to  speak  it  properly — to  spell,  read  and  write  it  correctly. 

Above  all,  a  knowledge  of  our  relations,  domestic  and  public,  and 
eonsequent  obligations  and  duties  to  each  other,  to  our  country  and 
to  God,  is  exceedingly  important  and  desirable.  Of  things  of  this 
nature,  no  human  being  should  be  suffered  to  grow  up  in  ignorance; 
and  no  one  need  be  ignorant  of  them.  Our  schools  snould  cover  die 
whole  ground  and  furnish  the  rec^uired  information. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  anticipate  an  objection.  It  may  be  said, 
if  a  good  education  implies  what  nas  been  claimed  for  it,  then  it  is 
useless  for  the  children  of  tradesmen,  farmers,  mechanics,  and  other 
laborers  to  think  of  obtaining  it.    This  objection  has  sometunes  been  ^ 

urged  with  confidence  against  the  introduction  of  any  branches  into 
the  primary  schools,  beyond  the  simplest  rudiments.  It  is  affirmed, 
that  such  children  must  be  employed  a  large  share  of  their  time  in 
manual  labor,  and  consequently  reading,  writing,  and  the  first  ele- 
ments of  arithmetic,  is  all  diev  can  be  expected  to  learn.  Though 
this  objection  may  have  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  is  nev- 
ertheless founded  altogether  in  mistake.  The  nature  of  man  is  such, 
no  limit  is  to  be  prescribed  to  his  attainments — he  is  capable  c^  end- 
leas  progresnon.  The  more  he  learns,  the  easier  it  is  for  nim  to  learn. 
The  more  he  knows,  the  more  readily  does  he  advance  firom  one 
field  of  science  to  another.  What  is  still  more  important  to  his  ad- 
vancement, the  light  of  one  is  reflected  upon  all  the  others;  and  his 
advance  from  one  to  another  is  made  with  a  constant  accumulation 
of  light. 

With  proper  instruction,  children  may  obtain  a  correct,  though  in 
some  cases,  limited  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  mentioned,  before 
they  are  twenty  years  of  age.  In  any  event,  many  will  do  more 
than  this.  But  it  may  be  asked,  shall  they  be  kept  in  school  the 
year  round  till  they  are  twenty?  By  no  means.  From  four  to  six 
months  in  the  year,  under  good  teachers,  is  all  sufficient.  During 
the  balance  of  their  time,  if  properly  directed,  whether  in  the  kitch- 
en, dining  room  or  parlor,  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  field,  workshop, 
mill  or  counting  room,  they  will  be  constantly  increasing  in  knowl- 
edge.   And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  is 
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an  essential  part  of  a  good  edacatioD.  Experience  teaches  ns  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  young  persons  to  spend  all  their  time  at  boob 
to  become  learned.  The  history  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  in 
our  country— of  those  who  hare  attained  the  proudest  eminence  m 
literature,  science  and  arts,  makes  it  certain  tnat  high  attainmeofe 
and  usefulness  are  not  confined  to  those  who  have  nothing  to  do  in 
early  life  but  go  to  school  Few  of  this  class  have  ever  been  dis- 
tinguished for  anything  but  idleness,  extravagance  and  dissipatioa. 
•  •  «  •  • 

It  is  while  at  home,  in  the  infancy  of  days,  that  children  learotbe 
names  of  a  multitude  of  objects.  Here  they  learn  the  names  of  tbe 
different  rooms  and  apartments  which  they  occupy,  with  their  uses, 
the  names  and  places  of  different  utentils,  unplements,  and  carriages, 
employed  in  ana  about  the  fraternal  residence,  whether  upon  the  fiuni, 
or  m  tne  work-shop — the  names  and  uses  of  domestic  animals;  these 
with  a  little  care,  they  must  learn  in  a  short  time.  They  learn  ako 
the  names  of  the  numerous  objects  with  which  their  home  is  6Q^ 
rounded,  with  their  peculiar  properties  and  uses.  They  early  be- 
come acQuainted  with  the  names  of  different  trees,  herbs,  grassesi 
grain  ana  roots,  with  the  name  of  every  kind  of  firuit  and  berries, 
with  that  of  every  shrub,  bush  and  flower  within  their  reach,  and 
the  names  of  the  different  earths,  rocks  and  pebbles.  Besides,  tbej 
learn  to  apply  to  different  actions  the  appropriate  words.  To  one 
the  word  run,  to  another  skip,  to  another  nop,  to  another  strike,  to 
^  another  leap,  to  another  drive,  to  another  ride,  to  another  fly.  Thej 
^  learn  also  to  apply  the  proper  appellations  to  distinguish  the  quali^ 
of  objects,  as  good,  baa — nard,  soft — sweet,  sour. 

Here  we  have  the  first  elements  of  language,  and  the  first  vA 
most  essential  principles  of  knowledge,  acauired  before  the  child  is 
of  sufficient  age  to  be  sent  to  school.  He  has  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  things,  and  their  names.  He  has  not  learned  mere  words,  the 
signs  of  ideas.  The  process  is  simply  this:  an  object  is  presented^ 
it  18  viewed,  perhaps,  as  children  are  wont  to  do,  examined  doseljt 
the  name  of  it  is  repeated,  he  associates  with  the  object  the  name  of 
it;  whenever  afterwards  the  object  is  presented,  he  calls  it  bj  this 
name.  The  child  has  thus  learned  the  sign  of  an  idea,  but  before 
learning  it,  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  thing  signified  by  that 
sign.  This  is  the  order  of  nature.  '*It  is  plain  therefore  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  sign,  and  thing  signified,  is  acquired  as  near  together  as 
mxLy  be." 

But  as  parents  have  not,  generally  speaking,  the  requisite  time,  if 
they  always  had  suitable  qualifications,  to  give  their  children  all  the 
instruction  which  they  need,  public  schools  are  established.  At  these 
schools,  clear  and  definite  instructioB  is  expected  to  be  given.  Here 
they  should  be  taught  to  spell  the  words  tney  have  already  learned, 
and  while  learning  to  spell  them,  be  taught  how  to  put  them  together 
80  as  to  form  correct  sentences.  This  may  be  done  by  reqairisg 
them  to  describe  the  objects  with  which  they  are  acquamted.  ^^ 
the  first  lesson  be  a  description  of  the  house  in  which  thejli^^* 
the  next,   a  description,  of  the  objects  around  them;  the  next,  s 
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dMcripiioa  of  the  olijecte  betweea  their  own  dwelling  and  the 
sobool  hcNiae.  The  adrantage  of  this  course,  which  ought  to  be 
pursued  for  some  time,  would  be  the  early  formation  of  a  habit  of 
close  obaervation  and  aocuraoy  of  description.  Beading^  writing 
and  numbers,  would*  as  a  matter  of  course,  come  in  from  day  to  day. 
Easy  lessons  in  geography  and  history  would  soon  follow;  and  from 
tone  to  time,  the  elements  of  other  branches  of  knowledge  should 
be  introduced  It  is  hence  obrious,  that  the  amount  of  yaluable  in- 
atraetion  to  be  ffiTen  in  the  primary  schools  may  be  amazingly  aug« 
mented  Let  this  method  be  pursued,  and  it  will  soon  i^pear  that 
muoh  may  be  done  beyond  mere  reading,  writing  and  first  rules  of 
compatatioa  These  are  not  the  ends  to  oe  aim^  at  in  our  schools; 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  means  of  attaining  that  end,  and  that  end 
is  8  good  education.  As  already  intimated,  the  proposed  method  of 
inatmction  would  lead  in  early  life  to  habits  of  close  obseryation,  and 
cleameas  and  accuracy  in  relating  facts  and  circumstances.  The 
reaaon  why  children  often  seem  confused  in  telUng  a  story,  is  for  the 
want  of  closely  observing  what  they  see  and  hear.  If  early  called 
to  describe  objects,  with  which  the^  are  familiar,  this  habit  will  soon 
be  formed,  and  with  it  habits  of  thmkin^and  reflection. 

Children,  moreover,  are  fond  of  makmg  experiments.  This  is  an 
important  principle  in  human  nature,  and  is  early  developed.  Such 
ezpenments  as  th^  are  ever  disposed  to  make,  and  such  also  as 
teachers  might  make  for  them  by  way  of  illustration,  are  essentiid 
means  in  prosotin^  a  good  education.  Some,  however,  appear  in* 
clined  to  repress  this  spirit  in  children;  but  nothing  can  be  more  in- 
juidUcious.  This  disposition  may  need  direction,  out  should  never 
be  repressed;  it  ought  rather  to  be  encouraged.  Certain  things  can 
be  learned  only  by  experiment  This,  therefore,  is  the  only  source 
of  knowledge  so  far  as  things  of  this  nature  are  concerned.  This  is 
true  of  gravity,  weight,  resistance  of  bodies,  the  eflecta  of  physical 
force,  action  of  fire  and  water,  and  the  results  when  diffisrent  sub* 
stances  are  brought  into  contact.  A  knowledge  of  these  and  other 
lawSp  by  which  the  universe  is  governed,  can  be  acquired  m  no 
other  way  than  hj  actual  experiments.  The  philosopher  is  allowed 
to  make  his  experiments,  so  should  the  child;  for  he  is  emphatically 
the  greater  philosopher — ^he  is  the  most  ardent  lover  of  learning. 
More  experiments  should  be  introduced  into  our  schools.  Much  might 
be  done  m  this  way  with  little  or  no  additional  expense.  Many  facta 
in  geography,  in  natural  history,  in  chemistry,  in  natural  philosophy, 
in  astronomy,  and  in  other  branches,  may  be  readily  illustrated  and 
by  the  simplest  apparatus.  With  such  an  apparatus,  every  primaiy 
school  may  and  snould  be  furnished  The  happiest  effects  would  re- 
sult from  its  use.  This  is  no  mere  conjecture,  but  sober  reality. — 
fj.  D.  Pdbrck,  SupX  1840. 

In  excluding  sectarianism  from  all  schools  supported  by  the  pub- 
ho  purse,  the  cardinal  virtues  must  not  be  banished.  Without  virtue* 
no  system  of  instruction  can  perfect  its  work.  If  the  teacher  is  fit 
to  be  placed  over  a  school,  he  will,  b^  precept  and  his  own  exempla- 
ry conduct,  teach  all  that  the  most  rigid  morality  can  ask*    More 
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than  this  would  be  tranchtng  on  ioMAAaa  gtowid;  law,  wmdd  be 
oonclusiv^e  evidence  of  unfitneea  for  bie  pbee.    Let  jnstiee,  for  in- 
stance,  be  taught  upon  every  occasion  that  presents  itoaif  in  iht 
school.    Make  me  child  understand  that  stealing,  h\9e  dealing;  lying, 
fraud,  oppression,  bribery,  and  all  other  forms  of  injustiee,  are  wraw 
and  if  indul^d  in,  sarely  productive  of  unhappiness.    Let  him  Ml 
against  avance,  and  while  recommending  the  pursuits  of  indnsbrr 
and  honest  gain,  keep  constanUy  in  mind  Uie  maxim  that  **  momy  m 
tibe  root  of  all  evil."    Let  him  condemn  slander,  hypocrisy  in  aodsl 
and  religious  intercourse,  anger,  blasphemy,  evil  commanicataoDi, 
and  other  pernicious  practices,  and  by  conversation,  interwoven  with 
instruction,  depict  their  consequencea    Let  him  inculcate  brotheiij 
love,  duties  to  parents  and  society,  and  the  peace  giving  pleasures  ol 
benevolence,  kindness,  amiable  manners  and  foigivenees  of  injuries. 
Let  him  talk  about  temperance  and  the  terrible  evils  of  intemper- 
ance.   A  teacher  who  feels  right  on  these  subjects,  and  whose  daily 
example  is  made  to  prove  it,  will  make  himself  familiar  with  saca 
maxims  as  these:  '' Do  as  you  would  be  done  by;"  <' Abhor  evil  and 
cling  to  that  which  is  good;"  ''Evil  commumcations  corrupt  good 
manners;"  ^*  Honor  thy  fiither  and  mother;"  ^  Love  your  enemies;" 
**  Forgive  bjuries;"  and  a  multitude  of  similar  maxims  that  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  Scriptures,  and  other  good  writings.    Above  dl, 
let  distinct  ideas  of  the  greatness  and  all  pervading  i^odness  of  God 
be  given,  and  but  little  of  moral  instruction  will  be  iefl  untaught — 
£F.  Sawtxr,  Jr.,  Sup%  1848. 

Popular  education  should  be  practical.     Book-keeping,  though 
generally  n^lected  in  our  primary  schools,  should  constitute  a  branch 
of  (heir  studiea    Acquiring  a  knowledge  of  this  science,  would  im- 
prove the  penmanship  of  the  pupil — show  him  a  practical  application 
-of  the  utility  and  precision  of  arithmetic;  and  impart  to  him  some 
notions,  at  least,  of  the  affairs  of  business.    The  idea  that  this  sci- 
ence is  only,  or  chiefly,  useful  to  merchants,  is  erroneous.  Thousands 
•of  other  persons  have  occasion  to  employ  it.    Transaclions-of  a  busi- 
ness character  are  diversified  and  increasing.    Under  our  repubficaa 
institutions,  very  many  become  the  incumb^ts  of  public  offices.   The 
correct  management  of  these  private  and  public  affairs,  requires  a 
systematic  and  accurate  use  of  figures;  and  shows  the  strong  and 
growing  claims  of  this  science  to  the  attention  of  educators  and 
scholars.    Account  books,  and  papers  suitably  kept,  would  enable 
an  individual,  engaged  in  the  most  ample  and  multifarious  business, 
to  know,  every  hour,  were  he  so  inclined,  the  exact  state  of  his  mat- 
ters.    This  would  teach  him  what  branches  in  trade  to  curtaO,  or 
■abandon — what  to  continue  or  extend.     In  short,  every  necessair 
variation  to  the  success  of  his  operations.    An  acquaintance  witn 
the  science  in  question,  might  often  prevent  embarrassments,  strife 
and  litigation — aye,  bankruptcy  and  carnage  of  character.     A  man 
possessed  of  a  thorough  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
book-keeping,  by  double-entry,  and  of  industrious  and  moral  habits, 
will  find  It  highly  available  to  him  in  any  part  of  the  civilised  world. 
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It  has  been  luDMited,  (hat  somanir  of  our  people,  in  all  the  voca- 
lione  of  life,  are  deficient  in  the  useful  and  elegant  art  of  composition. 
nil  &ct  does  not  evince  their  destitution  of  native  talents,  or  their 
ignortnoe  of  general  knowledge.  It  does  evince,  however,  the  im- 
perfection of  the  system  of  instruction,  under  which  they  were  edu- 
cated. Composition,  with  which  every  person  should  be  somewhat 
acquainted,  though  cultivated  in  our  higher  seminaries,  has  been  al- 
most entirely  neglected  in  our  primary  schools.  This  has  probably 
resulted  from  various  causes.  Many,  may  have  conceived  this  acqui- 
sition not  generally  necessary,  or  even  attainable.  Some  teachers 
may  have  bnen  incompetent  to  instruct  in  this  branch,  even  had  they 
been  desired  to  do  so,  by  the  parents  and  guardians  of  their  scholars. 
But  surely  an  accomplishment  which  every  one  ought,  in  some  de- 
ffree,  to  possess,  should  not  be  disregarded  in  those  schools  in  which 
tkree-fourths  of  the  community  are  to  receive  all  that  education  which 
they  will  ever  acquire,  under  the  immediate  tuition  of  instructors. 
Ghrammar  may  have  been  studied.  At  least,  many  of  its  elementary 
roles  may  have  been  committed  to  memory.  The  pupil  may  have 
been  accustomed  to  parsing;  and  in  the  view  of  sciolists  in  the  sci- 
ence, acquitted  himself  on  nis  public  examination,  regarding  it  with 
bigh  reputation.  But  should  he  stop  here,  very  little  beyond  in- 
creasing the  capacity  of  his  memory,  and  cultivating  to  some  extent 
a  habit  of  attention,  will  have  been  achieved.  Let  such  an  individu- 
al, untaught  and  unpractised  in  composition,  attempt  to  read  a  few 
sentences,  without  capitals  or  punctuation,  and  he  will  scarcely  read 
it  intelligibly  to  others,  and  of  course,  understandingly  to  himsel£ 
Whereas,  one  habituated  to  composition,  will  experience  no  embar- 
rassment in  such  a  trial.  Composition  teaches  the  best  thoice  of 
words,  and  the  most  just  collocation  of  them  to  express  an  idea.  It 
teaches  perspicuitv,  force  and  ornament.  Redundancy  and  ellipsis, 
will  alike  be  avoided.  Accurate  composition  leads  to  accurate  think- 
ing. This  evolves,  invigorates  and  disciplines  the  original  faculties 
oi  the  mind.  A  strong  and  clear  perception  of  a  subject,  enables  one 
to  write  with  propriety  and  efficiency.  Composition  shows  the  prac- 
tical application  of  grammar.  It  fixes  its  rules  and  principles  in 
the  mind.  It  is  not  only  highly  beneficial,  but  a  source  of  rational 
enjoyment  to  those  who  practice  it.  It  prepares  one  to  record  much 
inieresting  matter  for  the  benefit  and  gratification  of  others.  Nearly 
all  our  youth  are  capable  of  becoming  respectable  writers.  Some 
amonff  them  may  be  destined  to  eminent  usefulness  and  distinction, 
as  auuors — they  mav  write  themselves  up  to  immortality.  These 
latent  powers  of  intellect  will  forever  remain  doimant — be  lost  in 
obscunty — without  suitable  cultivation.  All  valuable  science  may  be 
employed  as  a  defence  against  injuries.  A  strong  fortress  is  not  apt 
to  be  attacked.  So  a  man,  notorious  for  the  vigor  and  adroitness  of 
his  pen,  is  on  this  account,  the  less  liable  to  be  assailed  by  the  poison- 
ed arrows  of  detraction. 

Composition  should  be  early  taught  At  this  period  of  life,  men- 
ial impressions  are  easily  made,  more  tenaciously  held,. and  readily 
recalled,  than  those  received  in  adult  years.     Scholars  are  sometimes 
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permitted  to  write  on  themes  too  vast  and  sublime  for  A&r 
This  is  unwise;  not  succeeding,  they  thus  become  discoorageil;  tibef 
may  resort  to  plaigarism,  attempt  to  shine  in  borrowed  losire.  Th» 
is  worse  than  useless — ^it  is  rather  inglorious.  A  man  of  reading  aid 
discernment  can  readily  perceive,  on  a  view  of  the  compositiona,  aod 
on  hearing  the  oral  replies  of  the  pupils  to  questions,  whether  they  «e 
mere  copyists,  repeating  only  from  memory  the  perfect  language  of 
the  text  books — the  real  import  of  which  they  nave  not  matniriy 
considered,  and  do  not  understand— or  whether  they  are  displaying 
the  attributes  and  attainments  of  their  own  minds.  We  like  to  near 
recitations  and  answers  to  questions  in  the  pupil's  own  language,  na 
matter  how  simple,  that  are  manifestly  the  result  of  his  own  thon^fati^ 
research  and  digested  knowledge  of  his  subject.  This  coarse  refleeia 
credit  and  honor  upon  the  scholar  and  teacher.  The  subjects  of  com* 
position  should  be  adapted  to  the  a^  capicity  and  genius  of  the 
learner.  Here,  as  in  almost  every  thmg  pertaining  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  school,  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  conuaoD 
sense,  and  sound  discretion.  The  practice  of  composition  not  cmly 
improves  one's  mmd  in  the  knowledge  of  grammar  and  logic,  bat 
also  in  an  indefinite  variety  of  subjects.  A  writer  must  of  necesa^y 
read,  observe  and  think,  to  multiply  his  topics  of  narration,  descrip- 
tion and  discussion.  The  habit  of  attention  and  study  thus  fomeo, 
is  of  itself  a  most  valuable  acquisition.  Select  schools  derive  a  part 
of  their  celebrity  from  their  teaching  composition,  holding  public  ex* 
aminations,  and  receiving  the  personal  attentions  of  boards  of  visitofn. 
We  see  no  good  reason  why  these  things  may  not  be  extended  to  our 
primary  schools. 

Elocution,  which  stands  in  intimate  union  with  composition,  hat 
been  justly  held  in  high  estimation  by  all  nations  blest  with  learning 
and  refinement     It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  it  has  been 
ffenerally  overlooked,  in  the  tuition  imparted  in  our  primary  schoola 
The  causes  referred  to,  that  were  supposed  to  have  prevented  the 
cultivation  of  composition  in  them,  may  have  operated  in  producing 
the  fact  just  stated.    In  our  countrj^,  where  every  citizen  may  be 
called  upon  in  the  career  of  his  life,  to  address  the  primaiy  aasem- 
blies  of  the  people,  or  perhaps  parliamentary  bodies,  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  the  art  of  speaking  should  compose  a  part  of  our  popular 
educaUon.    It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  this  connexion,  that  many 
whose  professions  will  lead  them  to  speak  much  in  public,  will  re- 
ceive aU  their  original  education  in  these  elementary  institutes.     As 
so  many  of  the  sciences  are  affiliated,  oratory  cannot  be  studied  and 
practised  without  materially  benefitting  the  mind  in  the  cognate 
oranches  of  learning;  besides,  the  organs  of  speech,  the  voice  and 
gestures  are  all  improved  by  a  proper  course  of  training  in  elocnticm. 
Debility  of  the  vocal  organs,  feebleness  of  voice,  and  even  aphony 
have  been  removed,  and  nealthand  energy — ^aye,  great  power  of  ao- 
complishment,  restored  to  these  organs,  by  the  scientific,  skillful  and 
persevering  efforts  of  the  elocutionists.     In  our  legislatures,  few  only 
of  the  members  participate  in  the  debates;  indeed,  in  our  courts, 
many  learned  counsellors  and  astute  pleaders,  deliver  no  oral  argu- 
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ments.      A  young  man  may  have  successfully  gone  through  all  the 
branches  of  learning,  as  they  are  sometimes  taught,  from  the  com- 
mon school  to  graduation  at  the  college;  he  may  also  have  read  law — 
been  admitted  m  the  higher  courts,  and,  after  all,  be  unable  to  utter 
five  sentences  extempore,  to  a  court,  a  jury,  or  any  other  audience, 
without  fearful  diffidence,  confusion  and  trembling.    This  maptitude» 
for  public  speaking,  in  these  cases,  is  rarely  the  result  of  necessity; 
\fxkt  merely  of  omission  in  an  education  which,  in  other  regards,  may 
have  embraced  various  and  lofty  attainments.     Should  the  young 
man  in   question  add  to  all  the  studies  we  have  described,  the  lucu- 
brations of  twenty  years,  utterly  neglecting  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing, it  would  not  remove  *the  difficulty  mentioned.     The  only  way  to 
escape  this  miserable  situation,  is,  with  suitable  preparation,  to  prac- 
tice habitually,  extemporaneous  speaking.     This  course  should  be 
commenced  in  boyhood  and  youth,  in  the  common  schools.     It  may 
be  extended  afterwards,  as  opportunities  and  occasion  offer.     The 
longer  a  young  man  delays  the  course  recommended,  the  more  Her- 
culean will  appear  the  task  it  involves.     Many  of  our  extemporaneous 
sjieakers  have  bad  no  instruction  in  practical  eloquence.     No  intel- 
ligent and  faithful  friend  has  hinted  to  them  their  defects,  and  sug- 
gested improvements.     Hence  early  faults,  chiefly  the  consequence 
of  embarrassment,  have  sometimes  ripened  into  inveterate  habits,  ad- 
hering to   the   speaker  with  the  tenacity  of  a  natural  deformity. 
Speeches  on  subjects,  profoundly  studied,  delivered  from  a  brief,  or 
without  one,  as  may  be  conceived  most  advisable,  and  debates  upon 
these  subjects  by  the  scholars,  under  the  eye  and  instruction  of  the 
teacher,  would  prevent  these  evils,  and  prove  extremely  beneficial. 
The  time  and  more  particular  character  of  these  exercises,  with  the 
age  and  other  circumstances  of  those  who  may  participate  in  them, 
are  left  to  the  teacher  and  his  appropriate  counsellors. 

Music  is  ranked  among  the  liberal  sciences.    Yocal  music  should 

be  introduced  into  our  common  schools.    Some  may  doubt,  however, 

whether  this  would  be  practicable  or  advanta^ous.     A  capacity  to 

leam  it  is  almost  univers#    There  is  no  dou^t,  the  same  diversity 

in  the  abilities  of  individuals  to  acquire  a  knowledge  pf  music,  that 

there  is  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  any  other  branch  of  learning.  All 

have  not  equal  talents  and  aptitude  to  improve  in  any  department  of 

education.    The  universality  of  the  capacity  of  mankind  to  acquire  a 

knowledge  of  the  science,  or,  at  all  events,  of  the  practice  of  music» 

is  attested  by  the  reports  of  numerous  schools  in  Germany  and  other 

places  touching  this  point.     All  the  teachers  with  whom  Prof  Stow 

conversed,  in  Germany,  regarding  this  thing,  replied,  that  *'they  had 

neTsr  seen  a  child  who  was  capable  of  learning  to  read  and  write 

who  could  not  be  taught  to  sing  well  and  draw  neatly,  and,  that,  too, 

^thoQt  taking  any  dnie  which  would  at  all  interfere  with,  indeed, 

which  would  not  actually  promote,  his  progress  in  other  stadies/' 

The  introduction  proposed  is  no  wild  innovation.    In  reference  to  it, 

we  are  far  behind  many  parts  of  Europe  and  the  afi;e. 

Vocal  music  has  been  taught  in  tne  schools  ef  Germany,  ever 
since  the  time  of  Luther.    Said  this  great  reformer,  ''Mnsic  is  a  '^ ' 
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gift  from  Qod,  and  near  allied  to  diTUiitjr;  next  to  Theolpgj*  it  is  to 
mnBic  that  I  give  the  highest  place,  and  the  greatest  honor/'  **Who80 
hath  skill  in  this  art,  the  same  is  of  a  good  und,  fitted  for  all  dungs." 
Fnriher,  he  added,  "  we  most  hy  all  means  maintain  musae  in 
schools.  A  schoolmaster  ought  to  have  skill  in  mosic,  otherwise  I 
would  not  regard  him."  Music  is  now  being  taught,  in  primsir 
schools,  in  many  portions  of  our  own  country;  and  with  the  hi|^ 
commendation  of  those  whose  experience,  observation  and  readiw, 
have  prepared  them  to  judge  understandingly  on  this  subject.  Cm. 
Toung,  whose  opinions  on  every  thing  connected  with  popular  edu< 
cation  deserve  the  most  profound  consideration,  in  one  of  his  elo- 
quent reports  to  the  legislature  of  New  York,  says:  *'The  introduc- 
tion of  music,  as  a  branch  of  elementary  instruction  in  our  common 
schools,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  improvements  which  have  re- 
suited  from  the  increased  attention  which  is  now  bestowed  upon  the 
science  of  education." 

Music  should  be  taught  to  the  young.  In  the  earlier  periods  of 
life,  the  vocal  organs  are  flexible,  readily  developed,  and  aisciplined. 
Thus,  their  power  to  perform,  and  to  sustain  exercise,  is  increased. 
Singing  improves  the  voice,  augments  its  force,  and  extends  its  com- 
pa;S8.  It  renders  the  voice  capable  of  those  inflections  and  modulations 
which  are  among  the  graces  of  that  eloquence  which  commands  the 
attention,  and  charms  the  soul  of  an  audience.  Music  excites  senti- 
ments of  love,  courage,  or  devotion,  according  to  the  qualities  it  pos- 
sesses, a^d  the  peculiar  susceptibilities  of  those  who  may  come  within 
the  sphere  of  its  influence.  It  inspires  the  imagination,  refines  the 
taste,  and  rouses  the  intellect  to  vi^rous  action.  In  many  of  those 
compositions  which  are  set  to  music,  one  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  finest  displays  of  literature  and  genius,  of  exalted  sentiment  and 
noetic  fancy.  It  is  an  agreeable  relaxation  from  die  severer  studies. 
It  conduces  to  cheerfulness  and  animation.  The  humanizing  and 
Idndly  influence  which  it  exerts  on  both  teacher  and  scholars,  in- 
spires mutual  respect  and  afiection,  thus  rendering  easy  and  succesa- 
fttl  the  government  and  instruction  of  the  s^ool. 

A  person  must  have  a  bad  heart,  who  is  not  benijrnly  affected  by 
tasteral  music.  A  bard,  distinguished  for  his  analysis  of  the  human 
heart  and  character,  and  for  his  exhibitions  of  the  richness  and  power 
of  the  English  language,  has  said: 

'*Tbe  man  that  bath  no  muaie  in  taimaeif. 

Nor  la  not  inored  with  concord  of  awect  aounds, 

la  flt  for  treoaon,  atratai^ma  and  apoila; 

The  motions  of  hia  apirit  are  dull  aa  night. 

And  bis  afRieiiona  dark  ai  Erebuai 

Let  no  auch  man  be  truaied.*' 

When  Professor  Stowe  was^in  Berlin,  he  visited  an  establishment 
for  the  reformation  of  youthful  offender&  Dr.  Eop(  who  had  tiie 
care  of  it,  took  him  to  a  room,  in  which  were  some  twenty  boys  ma- 
king clothes  for  the  establishment,  and  sinffbg  at  their  work.  On 
retiring,  the  doctor  remarked:  '*  I  always  keep  these  little  rogues 
singing  at  their  work;  for  while  the  children  sing,  the  devil  cannot 
come  among  them  at  all;  he  can  only  sit  out  doors  there,  and  growl; 
but  if  they  stop  singing,  in  the  devil  comes." 
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Dr.  Potter  writes:  '*The  Germans  have  a  proverb,  which  has  come 
down  from  Luther,  that  where  music  is  not,  the  devil  enters.  As 
David  took  his  harp,  when  he  would  cause  the  evil  spirit  to  depart 
from  Saul,  so  the  Germans  employ  it  to  expel  obduracy  from  the 
"hearts  of  the  depraved/'  Music,  daily  practised  in  a  family,  would 
impart  pleasure  and  usefulness  to  the  domestic  circle.  It  miffht  at- 
tacn  to  a  lovely  home  and  its  enjoyments,  a  promising  and  endeared 
son,  who,  without  the  attractions  of  music  and  its  attendant  delights, 
^would,  perhaps,  have  been  dishonored  and  lost  in  the  paths  of  foU^, 
sin  and  death.  That  music  constitutes  a  part  of  the  public  worship 
of  God,  a  part  of  it  too,  in  which  all  may  engage,  snould  operate 
strongly  in  favor  of  its  composing  a  branch  of  elementary  instrue- 
tion. 

A  variety  of  studies,  and  the  modern  modes  of  teaching  in  schools, 
prevent  monotony  and  listlessness.  Practical  elocution  and  music, 
are  well  adapted  to  relieve,  and  obviate  these  things. 

Various  reasons  manifest  .the  propriety  of  introducing  agriculture, 
as  connected  with  science,  into  our  common  schools,  as  a  branch  of 
popular  education.  Horticulture  and  agriculture,  the  philosophy  of 
which  is  identical,  were  the  earliest  and  chief  earthly  employment 
of  mankind.  They  were  to  subdue  the  earth,  to  dress  and  to  keep  the 
garden,  and  to  till  the  ground.  It  is  moreover  written,  that  (he  profit 
of  the  earth  is  for  aU. 

When  our  race  were  perfect,  a  garden  fraught  with  beauty,  fra- 
grance and  food,  in  rich  variety,  was  prepared  by  their  benificent 
Creator,  for  their  abode.  This  was  the  theatre  of  their  delightfol 
toil — their  pure  and  sublime  enjoyment.  In  the  imaginative  minds 
of  poets,  rural  scenes  and  exercises  are  essential  to  the  highest, 
purest  earthly  bliss.  Although  Gk>d  has  said  to  man,  ''In  the  sweat 
of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,"  and  has  thus  declared  that  his 
maintenance  shall  be  the  fruit  of  his  industry,  yet  he  is  not  by  conse- 
quence, doomed  to  perpetual  ignorance  and  degradation.  This  de- 
plorable state  is  not  the  necessary  result  of  any  condemnation  or  law 
under  which  man  is  placed  by  his  Heavenly  Father. 

In  whatever  aspect  we  view  agriculture,  we  see  it  invested  with 
immense  importance.  From  it  we  derive  most  of  the  necessaries, 
comforts  and  delicacies  of  life.  They  can  be  obtained  from  no  other 
source.  Without  it,  our*condition  in  many  regards,  would  be  assim- 
ilated to  that  of  barbarians.  It  is  radical  to  the  existence  and  pros- 
perity of  the  arts — of  manufactures,  and  of  commerce;  and  of  almost 
eyerything  that  constitutes  the  highest  character  of  nations.  We 
have  a  vast  national  domain.  It  possesses  great  fertility  and  variety 
of  soil,  with  genial  climes.  It  is  capable,  under  a  culture  faithful  to 
the  laws  of  nature  as  applicable  to  this  subject,  of  producing  the  most 
rich  and  abundant  harvests.  Without  a  proper  respect  to  uiese  laws, 
however,  a  succession  of  crops  will  soon  exhaust  nearly  all  the  native 
fertility  of  the  earth.  Most  of  our  learned  professions  are  crowded. 
Hany  of  our  young  men  seem  to  have  fancied  that  wealth,  ease  and 
honorable  distinction,  are  almost  exclusively  allied  to  the  professions 
of  medicine,  law  or  politics;  and  hence,  have  embraced  one  of  these 
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•8  the  paramount  object  of  pursuit.  Too  iqad/,  perhaps,  bare  abo 
embarked  in  merchandize,  for  the  benefit  of  themselvea  and  the  covn- 
try.  There  are  likewise,  it  is  presumed,  more  mechanics  of  some 
kinds  than  can  prosper  in  their  calling.  Add  to  these,  numbers  of 
other  indiyiduafs  woo  have  no  profession — are  out  of  employment; 
know  not  what  to  do — are  discontented — but  who  are  capable  of  be- 
ing useful,  happj  and  respectable,  if  suitably  engaged  in  busoKO. 
Multitudes  amon^  these  may  have  all  along  imagined  that  the  bui- 
ness  of  farming  is  necessarily  associated  with  ignorance,  rusticity  and 
seryile  labor.  They  do  not  appear  to  recollect  that  the  class  of  &r- 
mers  have  furinshed  hosts  of  champions  of  the  rights  of  man — many 
authors  of  useful  discoveries  and  inventions — aye,  men  who  have  ex- 
tended in  various  directions  the  boundaries  of  science.  The  prac- 
tice of  farming  is  a  most  noble  and  useful  art.  It  is  hi^hlj  condu- 
cive to  the  health  and  vigor  of  both  body  and  mind.  Like  all  other 
arts,  it  is  founded  upon  science — the  science  of  agriculture.  Let  the 
laws  of  this  science  be  discovered,  studied  and  understood- — ^let  an 
enlightened  application  of  them  be  made  in  the  prosecution  of  agri- 
culture, and  its  theory  and  practice  will  be  highly  interesting — ^it  will 
be  elevated  and  popular.  A  vocation  thus  rendered  pleasing,  lucra- 
tive and  honorable,  cannot  fail  to  command  the  attention  of  vast  mul- 
titudes of  our  fellow  citizens.  Among  these  will  be  many  from  the 
various  ranks  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  The  idea  that  man- 
ual labor  is  incompatible  with  intellectual  and  moral  improvement^  and 
refinement  of  manners,  is  utterly  inadmissible.  It  is  nullified  by  the 
physiology  and  history  of  man.  Labor  is  favorable  to  observation* 
study  and  reflection.  The  most  laborious  person  may  frequently  find 
minutes,  houj^  and  days  of  leisure,  in  which  he  may  indulge  a  fond* 
nees  for  reading,  study  and  mental  cultivation.  Whatever  shall  dif- 
fuse abroad  a  literary  and  scientific  taste,  is  a  desideratum.  Solid 
learning  promotes  individual  and  social  prosperity  and  happiness.  It 
is  material  to  the  improvement  and  perpetuity  of  our  political  insti- 
tutions. 

Agricultural  education  in  our  common  schools,  from  well  adapted 
text  books  and  otherwise,  and  by  competent  teachers,  and  introdu- 
cing into  our  school,  and  other  public  libraries,  books  of  a  popular 
character,  on  M^culture  connected  with  science,  will,  among  ether 
advantages,  cultivate  and  diffuse  that  taste  and  learning  which  are 
so  desirable.  Afiriculture  is  an  ample  subject.  It  has  many  auxil- 
iary branches.  The  appropriate  text  books  will  no  doubt  be  obtain- 
ed or  prepared.  Adaptation  in  these,  as  in  many  other  things,  is 
all  important  Prom  tne  agricultural  education  acquired  in  our  pri- 
mary schools — extended  by  reading  books  on  the  subject,  drawn 
from  our  public  libraries,  and  from  other  sources,  very  many  of  oar 
youth  wiU  elect  farming  as  a  livelihood.  This,  it  must  be  confessed, 
would  be  a  wise  election — for  surely  it  is  a  calling  for  which  Heav- 
en has  many  smUes.  It  is  obvious  that  the  text,  and  other  books 
suitabe  for  our  township  libraries,  should  be  plain — divested  so  fin* 
as  practicable,  of  all  technicalities — firee  from  that  obscurity  usually 
consequent  upon  prolix  and  involved  sentenees.    They  should,  at  the 
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tniey  be  written  in  a  manner  anfflicienUy  pleaung^  animated 
.  and  ornate,  to  be  interesting  and  attractive  to  the  great  mass  of  read- 
•ra. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret,  that  a  great  agricultural  peo- 
.  plOt  as  are  those  of  the  United  States,  should  hare  so  fong  postponed 
(iMt  attention  to  this  subject  which  its  intrinsic  and  relative  impor- 
tnaoe  demands.  But  the  prospect  grows  more  animating.  Farmers, 
philosophers  and  statesmen,  are  now,  in  great  numbers,  directing  thdr 
earnest  attention  to  this  important  interest  They  have  poured  much 
light  upon  this  department  of  useful  knowledge,  and  won  for  it  the 

*  pnblic  £syor.  It  is  respectfully  submitted,  whether  it  would  not  be 
irise  and  prudent,  to  provide  by  law,  for  the  delivery  of  lectures,  an- 
nually, in  every  school  district,  upon  agriculture  and  its  kindred  sci- 
enoes.  The  sslutary  influence  these  lectures  would  produce  on  the 
imblic  mind,  in  reference  to  agriculture  and  rural  economy,  those 

c  cardinal  interests  ei  our  country,  would  evidently  increase  the  wealth, 

•  irapectability  and  power  of  the  State. 

ta  the  view  of  the  preceding  considerations,  and  many  others  that 
aoight  be  suggeatedf  tne  undersigned  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  in- 
troducticm  into  our  common  schools,  of  agricultural  education,  and 
ia(o  our  township  libraries,  books,  of  a  popular  character,  on  agrioul* 
tore  connected  with  science. — [0.  C.  Comstook,  Stq>*t,  1845. 

SCHOOL  UBAARIEfl. 

It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  advert  to  the  immense  value  and  im- 
portance of  common  school  libraries.  The  question  of  their  utility 
nas  been  settled  by  the  decision  of  experience  in  other  States,  where 
liberal  appropriations  for  the  purpose  have  been  granted.  To  ac- 
.  eomplish  tne  createst  degree  of  good,  in  our  State,  district  libraries 
must  be  establisbed;  not  only  that  the  useful  information  contained 
in  well  selected  books,  may  be  generally  conveyed,  but  that  teachers 
may  have  the  benefit  of  acquiring  the  most  extended  and  important 
theoretical  information.  Means  for  educating  young  men  to  become 
teachers  in  our  primary  schools,  have  been  devised;  but  by  the  ac- 
ouirement  of  all  that  these  means  afford,  they  have  only  reached  the 
uireshold  of  the  temple  of  knowledge,  and  are  not  fitted  to  work  out 
the  highest  degree  of  good  widiout  me  study  of  books,  and  the  con- 
sequent information  and  instruction  they  afford.  Too  much  value 
indeed  can  hardly  be  attached  to  the  establishment  of  school  libra- 
ries; and  it  is  believed  when  once  rightly  established,  they  will  be  iihe 
means  of  effectin^^  an  equal  anK)unt  of  good,  with  the  scnools  them- 
selves.— [J.  D.  risBCE,  Stq>X  1889. 

VBXT  BOOBS. 

Suitable  books  and  teachers  constitute  another  hnportant  means  of 
promoting  a  good  education.  Such  bodes  are  bigUy  valuable,  but 
competent  teachers  are  essential  to  the  success  of  schools.  A  thor- 
oughly trained  and  skillful  teacher,  with  tiie  mostordinaiy  books^  will 
do  yastly  more  for  his  school  than  an  incompetent  teacher  can,  widi 
the  best  books  ever  written.    A  good  spelling  book  is  hnportant;  so 
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18  a  good  reftding  book.  Both  should  be  adtpted  U  the  wfta^Amd 
those  for  whom  ther  ere  designed.  The  object  of  a  spelling  book  ■ 
not  the  definition  of  words;  but  as  the  designation  imnorts,  it  is  ia- 
tended  chiefly  to  teach  correct  orthography;  and  it  shonld  be^ 
cially  tdaptea  to  this  purpose.  A  reading  book  is  for  improremeiilii 
the  art  of  reading,  ana  hence  should  contam  some  ranetf  of  coo^ 
sition.  E^ery  piece  should  contain  something  entertainii^  and  wafcl 
and  be  written  in  plain,  simple  and  elegant  language — in  sock  ka* 
guage  as  children  use — in  language  easy  to  be  understood. 

^t  it  is  to  be  rememberedL  that  because  a  book  oomes  with  Ur 
merous  commendations,  it  is  not  certain  that  it  is  adapted  to  tti 
school  rooHL  Those  concerned  in  the  book  trade  find  no  diffiedj 
in  procuring  them  for  any  work,  which  they  ma^  wish  to  paUm 
ana  have  introduced.  It  is  a  money  maldng  businese  to  ezdndst 
book  already  in  general  use,  and  introduce  into  its  place  anew w«L 
But  to  the  public,  it  is  a  money  expending  operation;  and  is  ota 
done  without  any  adequate  compensation.  A  real  improTemeDt,Mi 
(^  essential  value,  should  be  introduced,  coat  what  it  may.  Bat  ti 
exclude^an  old  work,  for  a  new  book  of  little  or  no  additional  woA 
is  ministering  to  individual  profit  at  the  public  expense.  To  lay  a«di 
the  spelling  book  now  in  general  use,  for  a  new  one»  would  cost  m 
State  in  the  outset  an  expenditure  of  from  five  to  ten  thousand  dd- 
lars.  It  highly  concerns  the  public  to  determine  whether  enongk  ii 
to  be  gained  to  pav  the  price  of  the  exchange.  It  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  far  more  profitable  to  the  people  to  expend 
that  amount  in  giving  additional  qualifications  to  teachers. 

We  have  a  multitude  of  writers  of  school  books;  but  few  indeed 
are  the  persons  qualified  to  write  for  children;  and  it  is  because  on- 
ly here  and  there  one  can  throw  himself  back  to  the  days  of  child- 
hood, and  call  to  mind  how  children  think,  feel  and  reason.  Heaie 
the  ^neral  want  of  adaptedness  in  school  books  to  the  capaeitiee  of 
children.  In  the  midst  of  tliat  multitude  is  to  be  found  a  Webela, 
a  Gallaudet,  a  Pierpont,  a  Peter  Parley,  and  the  accomplished  Ma 
Sigoumey.  Perhaps  to  this  list  should  be  added  a  few  others.  Tit 
works  of  these  authors  will  live,  because  to  high  literary  attainmeiti 
and  talents,  they  have  superadded  that  particular  adaptedness,  wiA- 
out  which  a  school  book  is  of  little  value. 

The  spelling  book  in  general  use  is  constructed  on  a  princi{de  oi 
the  utmost  importance,  so  far  as  uniformity  of  pronunciation  throogk* 
out  the  country  is  concerned.  In  the  work  which  is  now  soo^t  to 
be  substituted  in  place  of  it,  and  all  others  indeed,  this  principle  ii 
entirely  abandoned.  "  But  the  change  of  the  usual  mode  of  instnM- 
tion  will  be  followed  b^  a  consequence  not  generally  foreseen.  Hoit 
of  th6  present  generation  have  been  instructed  in  elementanr  booby 
in  whicn  the  words  are  classified  according  to  the  sounds  of  the  let- 
ters, the  number  of  syllables,  the  accentecf  syllables,  and  the  tenni- 
nations.  The  efifect  has  been  that  children  learn  with  great  facilitji 
as  uniformity  and  sameness  assist  the  memory;  and  by  the  frequent 
repetition  of  words  with  the  same  accent,  our  common  people  bare 
acquired  a  habit  of  correct  pronunciation  which  is  so  remarkable ai 
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to  be  a  subject  of  observatioii  with  foreigners — and  by  the  general 
use  of  one  book,  this  pronnnciatton  is  almost  uniform  fhrn  ^me  ex- 
tremity of  onr  nation  to  the  other.  This  excellent  claaslfiG*tioB» 
which  it  is  believed  iras  first  made  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  which  baa 
btoen  mtrodiiced  into  all  elementary  Wooks-^  now  to  be  abandoned/* 
The  book,  which  is  sought  most  earnestly  to  be  introduoed — ^hasM 
clsBflifioation;  all  sorts  of  words  are  JumUed  together,  with  no  key 
Co  the  pronunciation,  eitiier  of  vowels  or  eonaonants.  For  such  a 
defect,  there  is  no  equivalent;  the  child  loses  what  he  cannot  after- 
wards gain;  and  if  he  learns  a  few  definitions,  he  learns  what  mmf 
be  mere  correctly  learned  at  a  later  period."  Let  this  prinoble  it 
elassification  be  retained,  and  the  same  desirable  uniformity  oi  pro- 
ttniiciation  will  contanne  to  prerail  throughout  the  leogth  and  braadlb 
of  our  widely  extended  country.  But  let  it  be  abaMoned  and  the 
iaundation  is  at  once  laid  for  as  many  brogues  and  dialeets  as  exiat 
<m  tiie  island  at  Great  Britain,  where  the  inhabitaBts  of  one  eounty 
often  find  it  exceedingly  dMIoult  to  understand  those  of  its  neavest 
oreighbor.  Besides  many  of  the  defimtiotts  of  the  hooka  pvopo#ed 
lo  be  mtrodttced,  are  as  inaccurate  as  eon  well  be  imagined,  and  aoaaa 
of  tbem  supremely  ridiculous.  Words  entirely  difierent  in  tbeir  oit- 
ffitt  and  signification,  are  put  down  as  *'definers  of  each  other;"  there- 
OT  introducing  perfect  confttsion  into  the  langrnage.— ^fJ.  D.  Pishob, 
Sfq^X  1940. 

UmFOnif  ITT  OF  BOOKS.  « 

The  presentment  against  schools  by  the  inspectors,  for  noQ-uni- 
formity  of  books,  is  unanimous.  All  execrate  the  evil  and  demand 
a  remedy.  The  district  returns  also  show  that  not  less  than  thirtr- 
diree  different  reading  books  are  used  in  the  schools,  while  nearly 
every  known  author  or  compiler  of  a  spelling  book,  grammar,  arith- 
metic and  geography  is  represented,  not  merely  in  the  State,  but  in 
every  school.  Who,  under  such  circumstances,  has  not  **  fresh 
tears"  to  shed  over  the  misfortunes  of  teachers?  It  is  not  enough 
to  reduce  his  monthly  wages  one- fifth,  but  two-fifths  of  the  time 
bought  must  be  consumed  in  unavailing  efforts  to  economize  boih 
time  and  money,  by  classification!  If  qualified  for  his  place,  and 
ambitious  to  exnibit  a  school  that  shall  be  creditable  to  him,  how 
must  he  proceed?  Twenty  scholars  of  equal  proficiency  in  a  partic- 
ular branch  may  be  picked  out  and  called  the  first,  second  or  third 
class;  what  then?  Half  a  dozen  different  text  books  in  that  dosa^ 
all  treatmg  perhaps  upon  a  similar  subject,  have  conducted  Hie  fcev* 
eral  mem&rs  through  processes,  and  to  results  widely,  and  ttmiy 
be,  irreconcilably  variant.  •  ♦  •  ♦ 

Districts  change  their  teachers  annually.  Owin^  to  a  variety  of 
otfoumstances,  and  this '  very  wmnt  of  uniformity  is  one  of  mm, 
teachers  are  driven  from  place  to  place  like  so  many  birds  of  paesag^; 
with  this  difierence,  however,  that  while  the  bhrd  returns  to  its  wont- 
ed la^de,  the  schoolmaster  takes  good  care  never  to  be  caught  in 
die  same  district  a  second  time.  And  every  succession  of  teaefaera 
brings  with  it  a  succession  of  new  books.     The  necessary  books  of 
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iMii  year  are  umq  (he  shelf  or  in  the  garret,  the  useless  lumber  of 
the  preseoi  Toe  teacher,  from  the  paucity  of  his  wages,  esiaot 
afford  to  aceoaamodate  himself  to  the  circumstances  of  his  distiio^ 
nor  as  a  generai  thingi  are  the  parents  disposed  to  accommodate  the 
teacher.  So  (he  wh^  turns  round,  bearing  with  it  expense,  de6c- 
tive  classification,  waste  of  time  and  means,  mutual  heart-buniiigi, 
district  auarrels,  eviction  of  the  teacher,  disgust  of  officers,  dtwlu- 
tiott  of  tiie  district,  and  general  diasatisfactioii  with  the  best  sjiUa 
in  the  world.  This  is  not  an  overdrawn  picture.  K  is  precisely  wbat 
lesttUs  in  many  cases,  from  a  negiec(to  secure  uniformity  of  booisi. 
What  is  the  remedy?  In  some  States  the  district  officers  coabnil 
die  matter;  in  others,  the  township  committees;  the  law  enforsing 
their  recommendations.  It  is  evident  that  without  an  interposition  « 
law  in  some  form,  the  evil  can  never  cease.  One  difficulty  attending 
district  reflations  is  the  want  of  inducement  in  book-sellers  to  fnr- 
nish  (he  limited  supply  on  the  most  economical  terms.  A  provision 
requiring  the  inspectors  to  recommend  the  best  books,  and  forbidding 
the  use  of  any  others,  will  measurably  remedy  the  evil.  Book-sdl- 
ers  will  then  find  it  an  object  to  keep  a  supply  on  hand,  and  oom* 
petition  will  regulate  the  price.  Or  better  still,  i£  the  law  shonld 
exact  uniformity  throughout  the  State,  and  autborixe  two,  three  or 
more  competent  persons  to  designate  the  books,  providing  for  cbangtf 
at  prpper  intervals  to  meet  the  spirit  of  improvement  ever  at  w^ 
the  axe  would  be  laid  at  the  root  of  the  evU.  Nor  would  very  fre- 
quent changes  be  necessary.  It  is  not  every  new  edition  of  an  dd 
work,  nor  every  book  heralding  what  are  called  the  '*  latest  imp^or^ 
ments,''  that  commends  itself  to  adoption.  Many  reading  books,  for 
instance,  in  use  twenty  years  ago,  are  none  the  less  useful  now.  Nor 
would  such  a  law  necessarily  require  the  State  to  turn  wholesale 
book-dealer,  and  monopolize  a  trade  for  purposes  of  economy  that 
properly  belongs  to  individuals.  From  all  such  speculations  the  State 
should  keep  aloof.  Individual  competition,  limited  only  by  the  kind 
of  books,  would  ensure  an  abundant  supply  and  the  desirable  econ- 
omy. At  all  events,  the  evil  universaJly  complained  of  cannot  be 
tolerated  much  longer.  One  or  the  other  remedies  suggested,  or  a 
third  yet  to  be  devised,  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  our  system. 
— [F.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  Sup%  1843. 

The  books  used  in  our  schools  should  be  approved  by  men  of  til- 
ents,  learning  and  moral  worth,  whose  habits  of  teaching  or  pnbKc 
situation  have  led  them  to  examine  such  works  with  cntical  atten- 
tion. There  should  be  but  few  books  on  the  same  subjects  in  onr 
schools,  and  (he^  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  State.  To  ac- 
quire solid  leammg.  it  is  not  essential  to  read  a  multiplicity  of  boobi 
rat  (o  study  profoundly  and  to  underatand  thoroughly  a  few  standaid 
authors  b  the  various  departments  of  erudition. 

Although  the  approvals  referred  to  are  not  imperative,  have  not 
the  sanction  of  law,  yet  the  districts  and  towns^  exercising  a  sonnd 
discretion,  will  usually  be  swayed  hy  these  recommendatioDS. 

To  suitable  books  should  be  added  black  boards,  maps  and  globes, 
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whli  sucb  philosopbical  apparatus,  as  advancing  knowledge  has  dis- 
oorered,  and  the  pecuniaiy  means  of  the  district  may  justify. — [0. 
C.  OoMSTOCK,  Sf(p'/,  1844. 

BZAMXlUTIOir  OiF  TXAOBSKS. 

It  is  the  kgal  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  divide  the  town  into  dis- 
tricts, to  apportion  the  public  money,  make  out  and  transmit  to  the 
county  clerk  all  the  statistical  information  furnished  by  the  several 
districts,  and,  most  important  of  all,  examine  candidates  for  teaching 
**m  regard  to  moral  character,  learning  and  ability."  They  have, 
then,  high  and  responsible  duties  resting  upon  them,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law,  they  are  the  guardians  of  our  common  schools  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  selected  with  great  discrimination.  Themselves  the 
judges  of  what  constitutes  qualification  for  teaching,  their  own  moral 
character  should  be  stainless,  their  own  learning  adequate  to  the 
task  imposed,  their  own  ability  undoubted.  Otherwise,  they  cannot 
duly  estimate  such  sterling  qualities  in  those  they  examine.  They 
must  possess,  too,  great  firmness  of  purpose — a  moral  courage  that 
will  shrink  from  the  performance  of  no  duty,  whether  in  the  exact 
fine  of  their  own  predilections  or  not,  which  is  demanded  by  the  ed- 
ucational interests  of  the  town.  If  a  candidate  for  teaching  come 
before  them,  they  have  no  right  to  recognize  him  in  any  other  capa- 
city for  the  time  than  as  a  candidate,  and  the  only  questions  they  are 
bound  to  answer  satisfactorily  to  themselves,  are  such  as  regard  his 
moral  character,  learning  and  ability.  If  his  habits  are  bad,  he 
should  be  rejected  at  ^once;  for  the  pure  heart  of  youth  should  not 
be  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  evil  communication  or  vicious  exam- 
ple. Any  known  vice  should'  be  deemed  a  disqualification.  If  the 
candidate  be  intemperate,  sooner  keep  children  in  ignorance  for  a 
while  than  subject  them  to  so  pestilential  an  influence.  An  attendant 
upon  grog  shops,  or  even  a  dram  drinker  at  home,  may  do  to  train 
brutes,  but  never,  never  can  he  educate  the  human  soul.  Here, 
then,  is  a  broad  field  for  the  discerning  and  severely  scrutinizing 
mind  of  the  inspector.  Immorality,  in  any  or  all  of  its  protean  shapes, 
however  specious  may  be  its  semblance  of  virtue,  merits  no  quarter. 
It  should  be  cut  ofip  at  once  from  all  hopes  of  success.  With  the 
reUffuxM  views  of  the  candidate,  the  inspec^tor  has  no  legal  or  other 
right  to  meddle.  He  may  place  high  his  standard  of  morals;  prac- 
tical virtue  should  be  one  test  of  fitness;  but  the  teacher's  creed,  or 
the  embodiment  of  his  faith  upon  paper  or  within  the  deep  recesses 
of  his  soul,  is  something  with  which  only  Divine  wisdom  can  deal. 
The  question  is  not,  whether  he  is  aProtestant  or  a  Catholic,  a 
Trinitarian  or  Unitarian,  a  Perfectionist,  Latter  Day  Saint,  Mormon 
or  Transcendentalist;  but  whether  he  has  such  an  unblemished  moral 
character  as  will  enable  him  to  impart  h^thful  principles  to  his 
scholars  and  be  to  them  a  living  example  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
good. 

As  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  learning  requbed  by  law,  much  is 
left  to  the  examiner's  sound  discretion.  Generally,  the  circumstances 
of  the  school  over  which  the  teacher  is  to  be  placed  must  govern. 
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College  learning,  certainly,  is  not  contemplated;  for  that  is  hardly 
wanted  in  common  schools.  If  sought  by  any,  the  Unifersicy  is  ex- 
pected to  give  it  Nor  are  the  higher  branches  of  Mcademic  learning 
essential,  particularly  in  the  present  condition  of  our  schools.  An 
elementary  school,  where  tli^  rudimenis  of  an  English  education  only 
are  taught,  such  as  reading,  spelling,  writing  and  the  outlines  bsnly 
of  geography,  arithmetic  and  ffr^mmar,  requires  a  female  of  praeli' 
cal  common  sense,  with  amiable  and  winning  manners^  a  paiin; 
spirit,  and  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  springs  of  human  actioa.  A 
Kmale  thus  qualified,  carrying  with  her  into  the  school  roon  the 
gentle  influences  of  her  sex,  will  do  more  to  inculcate  right  morak 
and  prepare  the  youthful  intellect  for  the  severer  discipline  of  its  af- 
ter years,  than  the  most  accomplished  and  learned  male  teacher.  In 
moat  of  our  common  schools,  the  ages  of  our  scholars  reqaire  femaie 
teachers;  and  the  reports  show  that  the  summer  and  some  of  the 
winter  schools  are  kept  by  them.  But  the  inspectorit  caoBOt  scmti- 
nixe  t'.beir  qualifications  too  nicely.  An  unqualified  female  is  leas  to 
be  tolerated  than  an  unqualified  male  teacher,  because  her  infla^iioi, 
if  wrongly  directed,  is  by  far  the  mostdangbrous. 

But  we  have  schools  m  which  children  of  larger  growth  seek  to 
perfect  the  education  which  in  boyhood  was  only  begun  And  aa 
the  State  increases  in  population,  and  the  necessities  of  a  pioneer  ex* 
istence  give  way  to  the  intellectual  wants  which  stated  periods  of 
leisure  are  sure  to  ort^ate,  we  shall  find  such  schools  rHpidly  spring- 
ing up.  Then  comes  the  test  of  an  inspectors  titne.ss  for  duty.  Then 
comes  the  time  when  the  common  school  b(*gins  to  assume  that  high 
and  noble  and  respected  station  which  is  due  to  it.  Then  comea  the 
necessity  of  employing  teachers  who  can  supply  the  mental  and 
moral  aliment  demanded  of  them,  and  thus  impel  the  school  onward 
to  the  attainment  of  its  purpose.^  among  the  people. 

The  adiiity  required,  undoubtedly  means  the  ^wnyr  to  teach.  The 
mspectors  must  be  satisfied,  not  only  that  the  candidate  has  a  good 
moral  character  and  .<«ufliciet)t  leaniing,  but  that  he  is  versed  in  the 
art  of  teaching.  This  is  all  important,  and  it  is  dwelt  upon  ibr  a 
moment  because  some  districts,  in  their  reports,  have  suggested  snek 
an  amendment  of  the  law  as  would  enumerate  more  specificaliy  tJkt 
qualifications  of  teachers.  But  it  is  believed  that,  if  the  tema  oWt^ 
be  defined  as  above,  no  amendment  can  be  necessary.  The  aaiiab 
of  school  keeping  every  where,  show  that  the  purest  minds  and  pro- 
foundest  scholars  do  not  always,  nor  indeed  often,  understyd  the 
art  of  teaching.  If  Horace  had  given  the  world  as  rich  a  practical 
treatise  on  this  most  difficult  of  all  arts,  as  he  has  on  the  art  in  whiah 
he  himself  excelled,  many  a  rejected  pedagogue  of  modem  tinaea 
would  have  blessed  him. 

In  some  foreign  countries — Holland,  Prussia  and  others — the  ^rt 
oftMcking  is  taught  like  any  other  art;  and  such  has  been  the  con- 
viction of  its  necessity  in  Massachusetts,  that  no  less  than  three  Nor- 
mal schools,  or  schools  for  educating  teachers,  have  been  estabJiah- 
ed.  The  two  great  objects  of  those  schools,  say  the  board  of  edu- 
cation in  their  annual  report  of  1}^;)9,  are,  first,  to  impart  to  the  popib 
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a  more  correct  and  thoroagh  knowledge  of  the  various  brancheb  re- 
quired to  be  taught  in  the  schools;  and  second,  to  teach  the  princi- 
ples of  communicating  instruction,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  at 
a  model  school  connected  with  the  mab  institution. 

If,  then,  the  ahUUy  to  Uoeh  constitutes  a  qualification,  the  l^al  daiy 
of  an  inspector  is  not  exhausted  by  one  examination,  especially  if 
tliat  examination  be  made  before  the  teacher  has  opened  his  school. 
On  such  an  examination,  the  power  to  teach,  or  faculty  of  oommn- 
meatmg  instruction,  cannot  be  tested.  It  is  only  by  ioUowing  the 
candidate  into  the  school;  and  there  watching  the  ^adual  or  sudden 
derelopments  of  his  disposition,  his  modes  of  teaching,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  disciplmes  his  scholars  and  otherinse  flovems  his 
whool  that  the  demand  of  the  law  can  be  met.  We  allknow  how 
easy  it  is  to  be  deceived  in  these  matters.  A  candidate  may  pass  a 
0Ood  examination,  and  theor^icaUy  be  pronounced  qualified;  yet  in 
uie  school  room  exhibit  anything  but  tne  traits  of  a  school  master. 
His  plan  of  operations  may  be  as  eccentric  as  that  which,  to  insure 
punctuality,  compelled  every  tardy  urchin  to  walk  a  mile  with  a 
HKil's  cap  drawn  over  hii^  head,  and  one  of  the  punctu<tl  scholars  to 
firilow  at  some  distance  to  see  that  the  delinquent  did  not  steal  an  oc- 
casional impunity  by  tearing  off  the  cap  and  putting  it  in  his  pocket; 
which,  to  discipline  the  intelleet,  awarded  a  prize  to  that  boy  or  girl, 
who  at  the  ena  of  the  quarter  and  on  examination  day,  dhould  re- 
cite with  the  greatest  rapidity,  giving  each  word  precisely  as  printed, 
all  the  rules  in  Adams'  arithmetic,  all  those  in  Murray's  grammar, 
and  the  Assembly's  catechism  from  beninninff  to  end;  and  which,  by 
way  of  punishment  for  the  minor  faults  of  eacn  hour,  forced  the  luck- 
less sinner  to  stand  upon  one  foot,  with  the  huge  quarto  bible  at 
anil's  length  in  one  hand  and  a  pitcher  of  water  in  the  other,  wfaOe 
a  second  faw-breaker  was  stationed  hard  by»  brandishing  a  rattn, 
chat  neither  burthen  might  be  dropped  or  the  balance  lost  It  is  not 
po^vely  asserted  that  such  a  teacher  can  be  found  in  Michigan,  but 
simply  this,  that  fredidy  that  way  of  "teaching  the  young  idea  how 
(o  snoot,"  migbi  not  be  inconsistent  with  a  fiiutless  examinatioB  out  of 
the  school.  No  inspector,  then,  should  deem  his  legal  duty  ended 
with  one  examination.  Having  placed  the  candidate  m  school,  he 
abould  keep  his  eye  upon  him;  and  if  prodkoUy  that  candidate  be- 
Ilea  the  certificate  he  has  received,  the  law  says  such  certificate  may 
be  annulled. — [F.  Sawtxr»  Jr.,  Siq>%  1842. 

BLACKBOARD  INBTRUCTtON. 

The  communications  received  evince  an  almost  universal  neglect 
in  our  district  school  teachers  to  use  the  blackboard,  as  a  means  of 
instruction;  and  even  in  the  few  instances  where  it  has  been  tried, 
but  au  occasional  teacher  appeared  to  comprehend  its  object  or  un- 
derstand its  use.  Now,  it  is  safe  to  say  tnat  no  mechanical  inven- 
tion ever  effected  greater  improvements  in  machinery,  no  dtscoverj 
of  new  agents  more  signal  revolutions  in  all  the  departments  of  sci- 
ence, than  the  blackboard  has  effected  in  schools;  and  certain  it  is, 
that  BO  apparatus  at  all  comparable  with  it  for  simplicity  and  cheap- 
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uess,  has  to  such  a  degree  facilitated  the  means,  and  augmeoiied  the 

pleasures  of  primary  instruction. — [F.  SAwrKR,  Jr.,  Sup't,  1 843. 

THS  HXCBSfllTY  OF  GOOD  TBAOHSSS. 

Eligible  teachers  are  all  important.  This  fact  is  now  more  deeply 
and  generally  impressed  on  the  public  mind  than  formerly.  A  neir 
science,  founded  on  the  nature  of  man,  has  been  ascertained  and 
taught.  It  is  pedagogics,  or  the  science  of  teaching.  This  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  most  valuable  science.  On  it  the  successful  inresdgation 
of  all  other  sciences  depends.  Its  application  is  the  art  of  teaehiBg. 
It  was  once  imagined  thai  almost  every  man  of  a  competent  educa- 
tion could  teyh  a  school.  But  to  this  proposition  there  are  many 
exceptiona  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a  man  has  received  a 
liberal  education,  he  is  therefore  a  lawyer  or  physician.  With  all  bii 
attainments,  he  can  be  neither  till  he  shall  have  faithfully  studied  one 
of  these  learned  professions.  And  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  it  is 
plain  that  an  acquaintance  with  general  literature  and  science  does 
not,  of  necessity,  prepare  one  for  the  arduous,  but  delightfol  Inisi- 
ness  of  educating  the  undying  mind.  Such  a  preparation  is  chiefly 
derived  from  the  study  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  Finnly 
persuaded  of  this  truth,  many  of  the  ^vemments  of  the  old  world, 
and  some  of  our  sister  States  have  instituted  normal  schools,  in  which 
the  science  and  art  of  teaching  are  elucidated  and  enforced.  Model 
schools  are  formed  and  taught  in  these  institutions.  Here  candidate 
for  the  office  of  teacher  see  many  beneficial  demonstrations  in  refisr- 
ence  to  classification,  methods  of  teaching  and  government;  and  in 
short,  whatever  is  valuable  within  the  range  of  human  knowledge, 
regarding  this  paramount  interest.  A  teacher  should  be  a  man  oC 
learning  and  virtue.  At  all  events,  he  should  perfectly  understand 
what  he  professes  to  teach.  Among  other  attunments,  he  shoidd 
know  something  of  physical  education.  Sound  health,  a  devekm- 
ment  of  all  the  physical  faculties,  and  an  improvement  of  all  the 
senses,  are  things  too  important  to  be  overlooked  in  a  system  of  pop- 
ular education.  He  should  be  able  and  disposed  to  take  a  soft  of 
paternal  care  of  the  health,  morals  and  manners  of  his  priceless 
charge. 

To  govern  his  school  preperly,  it  is  essential  that  he  govern  hhn- 
self,  subjecting  all  his  passions,  desires  and  affections  to  the  contR^l 
of  reason  and  conscience.  Industry,  kindness  and  patience  duntM 
bo  prominent  traits  in  his  character.  His  moral  qualities,  bearing 
and  deportment*  should  be  approvable  and  worthy  of  imitation.  He 
should  nave  a  fondness  for  books,  learning  and  study,  evincing  a  cor- 
rect taste,  and  that  he  deems  his  education  unfinished  so  long  as  his 
capacity  to  advance  it  remains.  He  will  thus  keep  pace  with  the  db- 
coveries  and  improvements  of  the  age,  extend  the  sphere  of  his  use- 
fhlness,  p^trtake  of  the  most  sublime  enjoyment,  and  exhibit  a  lauda- 
ble example  to  those  upon  whose  reputation  he  will  make  a  lastbff 
impression.  A  teacher  should  be  ardently  devoted  to  his  useful  and 
honorable  vocation.  He  should  love  children  and  youtL  Their  pro- 
gressive  acquirements,  in  all  those  branches  of  education  which  en* 
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noble  and  adorn  humanity,  should  afford  his  beneroleDt  heart  the 
highest  delight.  Teaofatng  should  be  a  profession,  ranking  with  &e 
professions  of  law  and  medicine.  One  should  embrace  it  as  a  baii* 
ness  for  years,  or  for  life.  It  is  a  calling  of  the  most  solemn  respon- 
aibility .  On  the  manner  of  its  execution  hang  the  most  eventful  coo* 
sequences.  The  influence  of  early  tuition  may  decide  the  eharac* 
ter  of  an  individual  for  time  and  eternity.  It  may  be  intimately  con* 
neoted  with  his  happiness  or  misery  during  all  the  periods  of  hia 
interminable  existence. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  person  uniting  in  his  character  the  attributes, 
exercises  and  relatioDs  of  an  eligible  teacher,  is  entitled  to  the  higheat 
consideration.  He  should  be  courteously  greeted  in  the  best  cirelea 
of  society.  His  employment  should  be  permanent  and  lucrative. 
This  would  be  greatly  beneficial  to  all  concerned.  Teachers  would 
be  encouraged,  respected  and  happy.  Scholars  would  learn  as  much 
in  two,  as  they  now  do  in  many  schools,  in  six  years.  Besides,  they 
would  be  rightly  taught — taught  to  think — ^taught  the  power  of  ap* 
plication.  All  the  onginal  faculties  of  the  mind  would  be  developed 
in  due  proportion.  A  proper  balance  would  be  maintained.  While 
the  mind  is  acquiring  in  the  wisest  method,  useful  knowledge,  it  is 
disciplined  to  intense,  enduring,  triumphant  thought,  upon  any  subject 
submitted  to  its  examination. 

One  word  before  leaving  this  topic  regarding  female  teachers.  The 
qualifications  requisite  to  successful  teaching  and  government  are  not 
exclusively  confined  to  the  male  sex.  All  acquainted  with  the  mind 
-and  manners  of  accomplished  females,  and  with  the  character  <^ 
ebildren  and  youth«  would  class  such  females  among  the  most  eligi- 
ble teachers.  That  such  is  the  fact,  appears  from  the  coneurr««t 
testimony  of  numerous  individuals,  in  several  States,  whose  appomt- 
ments  had  led  them  to  make  on  the  behalf  of  legislative  bodies,  crit> 
ical  examinations  into  the  learning  and  government  of  many  femde 
schools.  To  these  schools,  composed  of  both  sexes,  were  accorded 
the  palm  of  excellence.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  parents  and 
teachers — ^all  those  whose  official  duties  relate  to  schools,  with  all 
the  friends  of  learning,  may  often  meet  on  the  subject  of  eiducatiott. 
Let  it  be  the  theme  of  lectures,  essays  and  debates.  Let  inquhries, 
observations  and  facts  respecting  its  interests,  everywhere  meet  the 
public  eye  on  the  pages  of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Truth  m» 
rites  discussion.  It  profits  by  exammation.  The  more  the  subject 
o€  education,  we  repeat  the  idea,  is  sgitated*  the  more  its  prosperity 
will  be  found  strongly  allied  to  the  most  valuable  blessinss  of  our  be. 
loved  country,  and  of  all  mankind. — [0.  C.  Comstook,  Sup'i,  1844- 

6MALL  DISTUOTB. 

A  small  district  is  unprofitable,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  should 
be  avoided.  It  will  rarely  possess  numbers,  wealth  and  efficiency 
enough  to  establish  and  sustoin  a  good  and  prosperous  school.  In  a 
large  and  snccessful  school  there  is  something  inspiring  to  scholars  and 
teachers;  indeed,  to  all  concerned.  But  a  small  school  and  its  usual 
concomitants,  exerts  a  contrary  influence.     A  small  district  coot* 
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iafaibe  a  reipcct  far  his  ehaneter,  whidi  will  ptogressiTel  j 
with  theievahitioaof  aioathsaad  jeais.  This  respect  is  i 
U>  their  iaiproreaMat,  and  the  teaelwr^s  hapnioesa.  Whea  a  leaeher 
haov%  from  the  gmerd  diavaeter  of  his  dbtrict,  thai  his  labors  ia 
it  wU  probaU  J  be  short,  he  does  not  feel  at  hoBM;  henaher  regards 
hMBself  as  apaanager,  liable  ercry  hour  to  be  called  bjihehanite 
praeacateluaioamej.  He  has  sot  all  those  motiTes  before  his  asind. 
to  exhibit  saaii  a  eharactert  in  all  reqiects  as  a  teacher,  as  sboold 
aaeme  to  bias  pennaacacj,  sapport  aiid  respectability  in  his  caffing. 
When  a  teacher  is  employed  for  the  first  time  in  a  district,  he  oltea 
ehaagea  a  part  of  the  scImm^  books,  the  mode  of  teadiiag  and  the 
dfedpliae.  This  is  a  aoarce  of  embarrassmeat  to  the  school,  and  ex- 
peaae  to  its  patrona  There  is  asndly  a  condderable  iaterral  be* 
ftweaa  the  tioie  whea  one  teacher  leaves  aad  another  cobms. 
TUs  iatiiiupts  the  habit  of  readiag  and  study,  and  impairs  that 
tedaeas  for  atteadmg  school  which  had  been  formed  by  the  s^id- 
avB.  Their  minds  beoome  disdpated;  henoe  maeh  time,  paiaa  aad 
eftrt  are  leqaidte  to  biing  them  back  to  a  state  fevoreble  to  advaoo- 
flHBft  in  leariiiag,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  school.  This  BuitabBity 
ami  the  caaaes  which  iadace  it,  are  to  be  deprecated;  thej  shoaU 
beremaved. 

Tte  advaBlagea  of  having  a  school  near  one's  hoose — adTanlages 
wUeh  away  the  amids  of  maay  in  voting  to  divide  districts,  or  to  or- 
anife  amaU  onaa^  eaaaot  atone  for  Um  evils  saggeeted  We  had 
Mtter  c4>lige  oar  diildrea  to  enjoy  the  aalatary  exercise  of  wafting 
one  or  two  milea,  to  a  repntaUe  school,  thaa  to  send  theas  In  one 
tfaoagh  at  oar  door,  whien,  foi*  varioas  reasons,  is  exceptiaoabte. — 
(a  C.  C0M8TOCK,  8i9>%  1845. 

CORSOUDATIOir  OF  DISTRICTS. 

The  consolidation  of  dbtiicts,  in  our  cities  and  rising  villages,  is 
hiffhly  desirable.  A  district  thus  augmented  would  be  rendered  cs< 
paUe  of  erecting  and  fiinibhing  a  biaklin|^  containing  four  rooms  for 
graduated  schools.  The  rule  of  mdnation  sfaoQld  hare  reference, 
alone  to  degrees  of  sdiolsrship.  The  lowest  department  shoald  re- 
etive  new  beginners,  and  the  hi^est  those  who  intend  to  acqaire  the 
nMwt  liberal  Vacation  these  instilutions  coald  confer.  Other  depart- 
nmnts  shonld  be  occupied  by  the  intermediate  clssses  of  pa^s. 
These  graduated  schools  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  select  semin- 
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•lies.  Education  obtained  id  these,  is  always  much  more  expendire 
Clum  it  WQoId  be,  if  imparted  in  the  graduated  schoola;  since  theae 
would  be  so  organised  and  managed  as  to  entitle  them  to  a  due  pro- 
portion  of  the  school  fund.  The  necessity  of  select  schools  is  founded 
m  the  imperfect  character  of  the  primair  schools.  Elevate  these, 
and  select  schools  will  be  superceded. — [0.  C.  Comstock,  Su2)erin- 
iendeni,  1845. 

PHYSICAL   EXERCISE. 

In  childhood  the  excitability  is  highly  accumulated.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly the  case  when  a  child  is  deprived  of  sufficient  exercise.  In 
this  state  a  sense  of  uneasiness  pervades  the  entire  system;  the  bead 
eapeeially  feels  disordered;  the  mind  is  confused;  it  does  not  per> 
cetve  dearly;  it  cannot  grasp  a  subject  triumphantly;  debility,  irri- 
tation  and  peevishness  are  apt  to  ensue.  Under  these  circumstances 
a  child  is  temporarily  disqualified  for  all  agreeable  and  successful 
study.  To  demand  it  of  him  just  at  this  penod,  is  cruel.  To  expect 
that  it  could  be  profitable,  is  folly.  Such  n  course  would  be  at  war 
with  the  laws  of  both  body  and  mind.  A  scholar  often  treated  in 
t&is  way  would  regard  the  school  house  as  a  dreary  prison «  and  his 
Htudies  as  a  painful  punishment.  Tfao  necessary  recesses  and  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  will  obviate  this  melancholy  train  of  things. 
Suitable  play  grounds  attached  to  a  achool  house  arc  all  important. 

A  child  requires  much  exercise.  This  is  indispensable  to  devel- 
op, strengthen  and  discipline  the  corporal  faculties — to  exhaust  a  part 
or  the  superabundant  excitability — to  restore  and  maintain  an  equa- 
ble diffusion  of  blood  and  sensorial  power — things  which  are  essen- 
tial to  physical  health,  mental  vigor,  and  delightful  study.  What  I 
have  said  in  reference  to  the  physical  system  of  child ren»  applies  in 
a  great  measure,  to  all  animals.  When  they  are  young  they  are  ex- 
tremely sportive — a  sort  ofperpetual  motion.  The  animal  untverae 
demands  air  and  action.  Without  these,  all  sentient  beings  \me  their 
vitality. — [O.  C.  Comstock,  SupX  1845. 

THE  TEACUCR's  CALUNO. 

The  teaoher'a  calling  should  rank  among  the  learned  pioieaatoiiB. 
The  lawyer  is  required  to  devote  a  series  of  years  to  a  leofular  cowse 
of  ehissical  atndy  and  profeaaional  reading  before  he  can  find  employ- 
ment in  a  case  in  which  a  few  dollars  only  are  pending.  With  tUs 
we  find  no  fauU.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  teacher's 
editing  is  as  mveh  more  important  than  the  ordinary  exercise  of  the 
legal  profession,  as  the  unperishable  riches  of  mind  are  more  valua- 
ble than  the  corruptible  treastires  of  earth. 

We  seek  out  from  among  us  men  of  sound  discretion  and  good 
report  to  enact  laws  for  the  government  of  our  State  and  nation. 
And  with  this,  too,  we  find  no  fault.  It  is  right  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  sa  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  tbe  teacher's 
high  prerogative  not  only  so  to  teach  the  rising  generation  that  they 
ahall  rightly  underatand  law,  but  to  infix  in  their  minds  tbe  principles 
of  justice  rmd  equity,  the  attainment  of  which  is  the  high  aim  of  le- 
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gislation.     While  our  legislators  enact  laws  for  the   government  of 
Uie  people,  the   well  qualified  and  faithful   schoolmaster   prepare 
those  under  his  charge  to  govern  themselves.     Without  the  teachers 
conservative  influence,  under  the  best  legislation,  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  will  be  lawless;  while  the  tendency  of  his  labors  is  to  qual- 
ify the  rising  generation  who  constitute  our  future  freemen  and  oicr 
country's  hope,  to  render  an  enlightened,  a  cheerful  and   a  ready 
obedience  to  the  high  claims  of  civil  law.     The  well  qualified,  £utfa- 
ful  teacher,  becomes  the  right  arm  of  the  Legislature.     Onoe  more: 
The  physician  is  required  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  body;  in  a  word,  to  beeoaie 
acquainted  with  *'  the  house  I  live  in;"  to  understand  the  diseases  to 
which  we  are  subject,  and  their  proper  treatment^  before  he  is  allow- 
ed to  extract  a  tooth,  to  open  a  vein,  or  administer  the  simplest  me- 
dicine.    Nor  with  this  do  we  find  fault,  for  we  justly  prise  the  body. 
It  is  the  habitation  of  the  immortal  mind.     When  in  heal^,  it  is  the 
mind's  servant,  and  ready  to  do  its  biddings;  but  darken  its  windows 
by  disease  and  it  becomes  the  mind's  prison  house.     But  while  the 
physician,  whom  we  honor  and  love,  is  required  to  make  these  at- 
tainments before  he  is  permitted  even  to  repair  the  house  1  live  in, 
should  not  he  who  teaches  the  master  of  the  house  be  entitled  to  a 
respectable  rank  in  society?     He  should^  in  the  unanimous  opinkm 
of  every  enlightened  citizen  who  duly  appreciates  the  importanoe  of 
the  teacher's  profession. — [Ira  Mathkw,  Sttp'tt  1846. 

UNION   SCHOOLS. 

Section  ninety-two  of  the  revised  school  law  provides  as  we  have 
seen,  for  the  organization  of  such  schools  in  this  State.  A  conader- 
ble  number  of  districts  have  already  availed  themselves  of  this  pro- 
vision, and  several  larse  and  commodious  Union  school  houses  have 
been  built,  in  which  schools  are  in  successful  operation.  Other  sim- 
ilnr  houses  are  now  in  process  of  erection,  and  taxes  have  been  voted 
in  other  cases,  with  reference  to  building  another  season. 

In  that  school  are  combined  all  the  advantages  of  the  well  coo- 
ducted  common  school,  the  academy  for  young  gentlemen,  and  ^ 
seminary  for  young  ladies.  Children  may  there  eommenoe  with  the 
alphabet,  and  pass  from  one  grade  to  another,  until,  on  leaving  the 
senod,  they  are  prepared  to  enter  any  coUege  or  oniversiiy  in  the 
United  States. 

Union  schools  should  be  established  at  the  earliest  practicable  pe- 
riod, in  every  county  of  this  State*  and  im  all  the  principal  viUa^jaiy 
in  which  students  may  qualify  themselves  to  enter  the  Univeraiiy. 
Union  schools  constitute  the  only  reliable  connecting  link  between 
our  primary  schools  and  the  State  University. 

The  following  are  among  the  advantages  which  well  oondoolsd 
Union  schools  possess: 

1 .  They  are  open  to  all.  In  this  respect,  thev  are  like  our  com- 
mon schools.  The  course  of  instruction  is  also  oonsidsrably  ex- 
tended, and  ample  provision  is  thus  made  for  the  thorough  edueaticm 
of  every  child  residing  within  We  districts  in  which  they  are  estab- 
lished. 
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2.  Th^  may  b$  better  tkan  our  commmi  and  select  schods  now  ffener- 
ally  are.  In  them^  the  priDcipIe  of  a  division  of  labor  is  recogni*- 
ed.  In  this  respect  they  resemble  our  colleges  and  universities,  in 
which  each  professor  has  his  distinct  department.  When  a  teach- 
er instructs  in  a  few  branches  only,  he  has  an  opportunity  of  attain- 
ing greater  skill  and  aptness,  than  when  he  has  occasion  to  direct 
his  attention  to  eight  or  ten  dislioct  recitations,  in  the  short  space  of 
three  hours.  Th^  course  of  instruction  may  also  be  more  thorough 
than  in  our  common  or  select  schools;  each  pupil  being  required  to 
sustain  a  satisfactory  examination  in  every  branch  of  study  he  pur- 
sues, before  he  is  permitted  to  enter  a  higher  class.  This  is  very 
different  from  the  course  usually  pursued  in  select  and  private  schools. 
Children  generally  desire  to  advance  rapidly.  Parents,  also,  are 
commonly  anxious  to  have  them.  Teachers  understanding  this,  and 
hence,  desirous  of  pleasing  both  children  and  parents, that  they  may 
continue  their  patronage,  are  frequently  more  solicitous  to  ad- 
vance their  scholar*  rapidly  than  thoroughly.  This  is  a  great  error, 
and  is  productive  of  more  mischief  than  most  persons  are  aware  of. 
We  are  the  creatures  of  habit,  and  become  accustomed  to  do  things 
thoroughly  or  carelessly — well  or  ill.  The  evil  consequences  of  bad 
habits  who  can  estimate?  The  good,  also,  that  results  from  the  early 
formation  of  correct  habits,  so  far  from  being  con6ned  to  early  child- 
hood, only  begins  to  discover  itself  at  this  period,  and  is  not  fully 
developed  until  late  in  life.  "What  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worm 
doing  well,"  has  become  a  proverb. 

3.  Union  sc/wols  are  not  only  better,  but  they  are  cheaper  than  other 
schools.  Each  teacher  has  large  classes,  and  hence  employs  his  time 
more  profitably  than  he  otherwise  could.  A  good  teacher  can  just 
as  well  instruct  a  class  of.  fifteen  or  twenty,  as  only  three  or  four. 
The  scholars,  also,  will  generally  be  more  stimulated,  and  will  hence 
apply  themselves  more  closely  to  their  studies,  and  with  better  re- 
sultSy  ^ith  large  classes  than  with  small  ones. 

4.  Common  schools  and  Union  schools  are  democratic  instittitionSf 
while  select  schools  are  aristocratic  in  their  character  and  tendency. 

5.  Union  scfbools  are  very  good  srdfstitutee  for  I^ormal  schools  or 
teachers*  seminaries.  I  perhaps  ought  not  to  speak  of  them  as  subsO^ 
tuies.  I  may,  however,  safely  say,  that  in  the  absence  of  Normal 
schools,  well  c(Hiducte<l  Union  schools  cannot  fail  to  accomplish  much 
in  the  improvement  of  common  school  teachers.  In  them  the  course 
of  instruction  is  extensive,  thorough  and  practical;  just  what  every 
teacher  needs  to  qualify  him  for  his  work.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
principal  might  organize  a  teacher's  class,  fall  and  spring,  an^  gi^e 
a  course  of  mstruction  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  who 
contemplate  teaching.  These  instructions  might  be  exemplified  by 
frequent  visits  to  the  several  departments  of  the  union  school,  which 
should  be  so  conducted  as  to  constitute  it  a  model  school. 

6.  The  government  is  uevelly  better  in  toeU  regulated  common  schools^ 
and  especially  in  Union  schools,  than  in  select  or  private  schools.  Se- 
lect school  teachers  are  apt  to  indulge  their  pupils  to  their  serious 
injury,  and  they  not  anfrequently  resort  to  questionable  means  to  se- 
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eare  (heir  good  will;  for  ihej  know  that  if  the  child  is  displeased  his 
parents  usually  are,  and  then  the  child  may  be  withdrawn  and  sent 
to  another  school.  Sometimes  children  are  sent  to  half  a  dozen 
schools,  from  frivolous  causes,  in  as  many  months.  The  public  school 
teacher  is  less  under  the  infiuence  of  this  temptation,  and  is  not  so 
apt  to  be  moved  by  the  freaks  of  falsely  indulgent  parents,  being  gen- 
erally sustained  by  his  employers  in  the  administration  of  wholesome 
discipline.  * 

The  manner  in  which  children  are  governed,  exerts  a  great  iofla- 
ence  upon  their  future  weal  or  woe.     If,  when  at  home,  thej  areim- 

Siidently  indulged,  and  know  not  parental  restraint,  they  will  claim 
e  same  indulgence  when  sent  to  school.  If  they  do  not  receire  it, 
they  are  dissatisfied,  and  are  perhaps  sent  to  another  and  a  more  in- 
dulgent teacher.  This  makes  the  matter  worse.  They  have  been 
accustomed  to  disobey  father  and  mother  with  impunity,  and  they 
are  now  encouraged  to  disobey  their  teacher.  Soon  they  will  be 
found  throwing  off  all  the  restraints  of  society,  and  trampling  under 
foot  the  laws  of  the  land.  Should  they  occasionally  attend  church, 
and  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  counsels  of  the 
man  of  God,  having  been  accustomed  to  disobey  father  and  mother, 
the  precepts  of  their  teachers,  and  the  laws  of  their  country — in  short, 
having  established  the  habit  of  dUobedience — they  will  disregard  the 
authority  of  conscience,  and  heed  not  the  monitions  of  Heaven.  But 
if  children  are  taught  obedience  at  home  and  in  the  school,  they  will 
more  readily  yield  to  the  claims  of  society,  in  compliance  wttih  the 
laws  of  the  land.  Having  been  accustomed  to  obedince — having 
formed  the  habit  of  obeying  those  whose  right  it  is  to  govern  tbem — 
they  will  be  more  apt  to  heed  the  voice  of  conscience,  ponder  the 
counsels  of  their  spiritual  teachers,  and  yield  a  ready  and  cheeifid 
obedience  to  the  sublime  precepts  of  the  Bible.  What  vast  and  far- 
reaching  consequences,  then,  depend  upon  the  early  trainin^f  chO- 
dren?  and  what  wisdom  and  discretion  are  required  to  teach  and 
govern  them  aright? — [Ira  Maluxw,  Sup't,  1848. 

LOCATION  AND  VENTILATION  OF  SOHOOL  H0V8B8. 

In  this  State  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  in  every  lowih 
ship  are  appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools.  Suppose 
there  are  ten  school  districts  in  a  township;  this  would  allow  sixty- 
lour  acres  to  every  school  district.    It  would  seem  that  when  the 

Sneral  government  has  appropriated  sixty-foitr  acres  to  create  a 
id  for  the  support  of  schools,  that  each  district  might  set  apart 
OM  acre  as  a  site  for  a  school  house.  Once  more:  one  school  cfistiict 
usually  contains  not  less  than  twenty-five  hundred  acres  of  land.  Is 
it  asking  too  much  to  set  apart  one  acre  as  a  site  for  a  school  house 
in  which  the  mifide  of  the  children  of  the  district  shall  be  calttraled, 
when  ttpcnty-four  hindred  and  ninety-nine  acres  are  appropriated  to 
clothing  and  feeding  their  bodies? 

I  would  i-espectfally  august,  and  even  vfye  the  propriety  of  ioea- 
tittff  the  school  hause  on  a  piece  of  firm  ground  of  liberal  dimensiona, 
and  of  enclosing  the  same  with  a  suitable  fence.     The  enelooure 
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sboald  be  set  out  with  shade  trees,  unless  provided  with  those  of  na- 
ture's own  planting.  Scholars  would  then  enjoy  their  pastime  in  a 
pleasant  and  healthful  yard,  where  they  have  a  riff/U  to  be  protected 
alike  from  the  scorching  sun  and  the  wmtry  blast  They  need  then 
no  longer  be  hunted  as  (respasaera  upon  their  neighbors'  premises,  as 
they  now  too  frequently  are. 

Although  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  dimensions  of  school 
bou<3es,  yet  there  are  few  less  than  sixteen  by  eighteen  feet  on  the 
^ound,  and  fewer  still  larger  than  twenty-four  by  thirty  feet  Bz- 
clusive  of  entry  and  closets,  when  they  are  furnished  with  these  ap- 
pendages, school  houses  are  not  usually  larger  than  twenty  by  twen- 
ty-four feet  on  the  ground,  and  seven  feet  in  heighth.  They  are,  in- 
deed, mor^  frequently  smaller  than  larger.  School  houses  of  these 
dimensions  have  a  capacity  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty  cubic  feet,  and  are  usually  occupied  by  at  least  forty-five  8<shol- 
ars  in  the  winter  season.  Not  unfrequently  sixty  or  seventy,  and  oc- 
casionally more  than  a  hundred  scholars  occupy  a  room  of  this 
BiKe. 

A  simple  arithmetical  computation  will  abundantly  satisfy  any  per- 
son who  is  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
influence  of  respiration  upon  its  fitness  to  sustain  animal  life,  and  the 
quantity  of  air  that  enters  the  lungs  at  each  inspiration,  that  a  school 
room  of  the  preceding  dimensions  does  not  contain  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  air  to  .sustain  the  healthy  respiration  of  evenfortyfive  scholars, 
three  hours,  the  usual  length  of  each  session;  and  frequently  the 
school  house  is  imperfectly  ventilated  between  the  sessions  at  noon,  or 
indeed,  for  several  dnys  in  succession.  *  *  • 

The  prevailing  practice  with  reference  to  their  ventilation,  is  open- 
ing and  closing  the  door,  as  the  scholars  enter  and  pass  out  of  the 
school  house,  before  school,  during  the  recesses,  and  at  noon.  Ven- 
tilation, as  such,  I  may  safely  say,  has.  not  hitherto  been  practiced  in 
one  school  in, fifty.  It  is  true,  the  door  has  been  occasionally  set  open 
a  few  minutes,  and  the  windows  have  been  raised,  but  the  object 
has  been,  either  to  let  the  smoke  pass  out  of  the  room,  or  to  cool  it 
when  it  has  become  ioo  warm,  not  to  ventilatr  it.  Ventilation 
by  <^ning8  door  or  raising  the  windows,  is  imperfect  and  frequent]|y 
injunotts.  A  more  effectual  and  safer  method  of  ventilation  is  to 
lower  the  upper  sash  of  the  windows,  or  in  very  cold  or  stom^ 
weather,  to  open  a  ventilator  in  the  ceiling,  and  allow  the  vitiated  aur 
to  escape  into  the  attic.  In  this  case,  there  should  be  a  free  commu- 
nication between  the  attic  and  the  outer  air,  by  means  of  a  lattice 
window,  or  otherwise.  A  ventilator  may  be  constructed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  chimney,  by  carrying  up  a  partition  in  the  middle.  One 
half  the  chimney,  in  this  case,  may  be  used  for  a  smoke  flue,  and 
the  other  half  for  a  ventilator.  But  it  may  be  asked  why  it  is  not 
just  as  well  to  raise  the  lower  sash  of  the  windows  as  to  lower  ths 
npper  ones.  There  are  two  good  reasons  why  lowering  the  upper 
sash  is  the  better  method: 

1.   VeniikUion  is  fwwe  effectual.    In  a  room  which  is  warmed  and 
occnpied  in  cold  weather,  the  warmer  and  more  vitiated  portion  of 
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the  air  rises  to   the  upper  part  of  the  room,  while  the  colder  and 
purer  air  occapies  the  lower  part     The  reason  for  this  maj  not  he 
readily  conceived,   especially  when  we  consider  that  carboDic  acid, 
the  vitiating  product  of  respiration,  is  specifically  heavier  than  com- 
mon air.     Three  considerations  will  make  the   reason  apparent*  I. 
Oaaea  of  different  specific  gravity  nuz  uniformly,  under  Caronfale 
circumstances.     2.  The  carbonic   acid  which  is  exhaled  from  the 
lungs  at  about  blood  heat,  is  hence  rarified,  and  specifically  lighta 
than  the  air  in  the  room,  which  inclines  it  to  ascend.     3.  The  ingres 
of  cold  and  heavier  air  from  without,   is  chiefly  through  apertures 
near  the  base  of  the  room.     Rnising  the  lower  sash  of  the  windows 
allows  a  portion  of  the  purer  air  of  the  room  to  pass  off,  while  the 
more  vitiated  air  above  is  retained.     Lowering  the  upper  sasb  allows 
the  impure  air  above  to  escape,  while  the  purer  air  below  remains 
unchanged. 

2.  Lowering  the  upper  sash  is  the  9afer  method  of  vtidilation.  It 
not  only  allows  the  impure  air  more  readily  to  escape,  but  provides 
also  for  the  more  uniform  diffusion  of  the  pure  air  from  without, 
which  takes  it§  place  through  the  upper  part  of  the  room.  The  ren- 
ovated air  will  gradually  settle  upon  the  heads  of  the  scholars,  giv- 
ing them  a  purer  air  to  breathe,  while  the  comfort  of  the  body  and 
lower  extremities  will  remain  undisturbed.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
Warm  feet  and  cool  heads  contribute  alike  to  physical  comfort  and 
clearness  of  mind.  Raising  the  lower  sash  of  the  windows  endan- 
gers the  health  of  scholars,  exposing  those  who  sit  near  them,  to 
colds,  catarrhs,  <fec.  Indeed,  when  it  is  very  cold  or  stormy,  it  is 
unsafe  to  ventilate  by  lowering  the  upper  sash  of  the  windows.  At 
such  times,  provision  .should  be  made  for  the  escape  of  impure  air  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  room,  and  for  the  introduction  of  pure  air  at 
the  lower  part. — [Ira  Mayhkw,  Shp%  1848. 

C0N6TEUCTIOV  OF  SCHOOL  ilOl'SKg. 

There  are  few  school  houses  the  internal  construction  of  which  b 
in  all  respects  alike;  yet,  by  far  the  majority  of  them  will  rank  in 
one  of  the  three  following  classes: 

1.  The  first  class  embraces  those  which  are  conatmeted  with  oae 
or  two  tiers  of  desks  alon&f  each  side  of  the  house,  and  across  one 
end  of  it;  the  outer  seat  having  the  wall  of  the  house  for  its  ba^ 
and  the  front  of  each  Uer  of  desks  constituting  the  back  to  the  next 
inner  seat  There  is  usually  an  alley  on  each  side  of  the  house  and 
at  the  end  of  it,  leaving  the  seats  of  sufficient  length  to  accommodale 
from  five  to  eight  scholars.  Those  sitting  next  the  alleys  oaa 
pass  to  and  from  their  seats  without  discommoding  others.  All 
the  rest,  (usually  not  less  than  three*fourths  the  entire  number,) 
disturb  from  one  to  five  or  six  scholars  every  time  they  pass  to  or 
from  their  seats;  unless,  (which  is  sbout  as  commonly  practised,  es« 
peclally  with  the  scholars  most  distant  from  the  alleys,)  they  tHmb 
mm  ike  deiks  in  front  of  them. 

Occasionally  the  desks  are  shorter,  accommodating  three  or  four 
scholars;  and,  sometimes,  they  are   intended  to  accommodate  two 
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scholars  only,  so  that  each  of  them,  (excepting  the  outer  ones  at  the 
end  desks,)  sits  adjacent  to  an  alley,  and  can  pass  to  and  from  his 
seat  without  disturbing  others.  There  is  usually  a  desk,  or  table,  for 
ihe  teacher's  use,  (or  at  least  ^  place  for  one,)  at  the  end  of  the  house 
not  cccupied  by  the  cross  seats. 

2.  The  second  class  embraces  those  in  which  the  desks  extend 
across  the  house,  with  an  alley  through  the  middle  of  it  lengthwise, 
and  occaMonallT  one  around  the  outside  of  the  room.  All  the  desks 
of  the  second  class  front  the  teacher's  desk  or  table. 

3.  The  third  class  embraces  those  which  are  constructed  with  a 
row  of  desks  along  each  side, of  the  house,  and  across  one  end  of  it, 
the  desks  fronting  the  walls  of  the  house,  so  that  the  backs  of  the 
scholars,  while  sitting  at  them,  are  turned  towards  the  teaeher.  In 
this  class  of  houses  there  are  usually  threo  long  seats  without  backs, 
just  within  the  desks.  Sometimes  the  seats  are  joined  at  the  comers 
so  as  to  continue  unbroken,  twice  the  length  of  the  house  and  once 
its  width,  a  distance  of  forty-five  of  fifty  feet.  There  is  usually  a 
second  tier  of  seats,  and  sometimes  desks  within  them,  fronting  the 
central  part  of  the  room. 

There  is  one  impropriety  in  the  construction  of  a  majority  of  school 
houses.  The  desks  are  generally  constructed  with  close  fronts  ex- 
tending to  the  floor,  whereby  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  consequent 
equilibrium  of  temperature,  are  interrupted,  which  would  take  place 
were  the  seats  and  desks  so  arranged  as  to  allow  suitable  channels 
of  communication.  The  scholars  behind  the  desks  are  necessarily 
troubled  with  cold  feet,  unless  the  room  is  kept  too  warm.  Were 
this  evil  removed,  the  first  class,  with  short  desks,  would  constitute 
a  ¥ery  comfortable  and  convenient  arrangement,  except  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  children  are  placed  opposite  each  other,  which  is 
a  serious  evil,  especially  were  both  sexes  are  in  the  same  room,  as  is 
the  case  in  nearly  all  of  our  common  schools. 

Another  objection  to  long  desks,  is  the  inconvenience  to  which  the 
scholars  are  subjected  in  passing  to  and  from  their  seats.  This  ob- 
jection exists  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  second  class  of  houses^ 
especially  where  there  is  not  an  alley  around  the  outside  of  the 
iDonoi.  Were  it  not  for  this  inconvenience,  which  might  be  obviated 
by  introducing  a  greater  number  of  alleys  and  shortening  the  desks* 
so  as  to  accommodate  but  two  scholars,  each  of  whom  would  sit  ad- 
jacent to  an  alley,  and  could  pass  to  and  from  his  seat  without  dis- 
turbing others — the  second  would,  in  my  judgment,  constitute  the 
preferable  plan.  All  the  scholars  should  mce  the  teacher,  but  none 
ef  them  should  face  each  other.  This  is  particularly  important 
where  both  sexes  attend  the  same  school. 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  third  class?  I  can  readily  enumerate 
some  of  its  inoonveniences,  but  its  reial  advantages  are,  in  my  opin- 
ion, few.  The  following  are  some  of  the  inconveniences:  1.  There 
is  little  or  no  uniformity  usually,  in  the  position  of  the  scholars.  Some 
of  them  face  the  wall*^,  others  the  inner  part  of  the  room,  and  others 
9it  astride  the  seat.  2.  When  the  teacher  desires  the  attention  of  the 
school,  a  portion  of  the  scholars  must  either  turn  about,  or  sit  with 
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their  backs  towards  him  while  he  addresses  them.  3.  In  ehiii|^ 
their  positions  in  foul  weather  the  scholars  are  apt  to  mvddy  die 
seats,  and  the  clothes  of  those  who  sit  adjacent  to  them.  4.  He 
change  of  position  is  froquentl  j  embarrassing  to  the  giris.  5.  Fnat 
lights  are  less  pleasant,  and  more  injurious  to  the  eyes  than  the  tide 
lights  or  back  ones,  are.  6.  Sitting  on  a  plain  seat  without  a  back 
19  uncomfortable,  and  often  engenders  diseases  of  the  spine,  espedilj 
in  childhood  and  youth. 

The  principal  supposed  advantage  of  this  conscnictian  is,  I  beBefe, 
that  it  affords  the  teacher  a  better  opportunity  for  detectiog  ^ 
scholars  when  engaged  in  mischief  I  do  not  see  how  any  maCeiU 
advantagt  of  this  kind  can  exist,  till  the  bodies  of  children  beeooe 
transparent. 

But  were  the  mpposed  advantage  red,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  teo^ 
ing  children  to  do  wrong,  to  five  the  teacher  an  opportunity  of  «- 
playing  his  skill  in  detecting  them.  When  children  cannot  see  tkeff 
teacher,  they  frequently  think  he  cannot  see  them,  and  conduct  ac- 
cordingly. 

There  are  several  inconveniences  not  yet  specified,  existing  to  a 
less  or  greater  extent,  in  each  of  the  three  elasi^es  of  bouses  I  hue 
described. 

1 .  The  height  of  the  seats,  although  sometimes  adjusted  with  great 
care,  is  frequently  determined  without  any  apparent  regard  to  die 
size  and  comfort  of  the  scholars  who  are  to  occupy  them.  I  haw 
visited  many  schools  in  which  the  majority  of  the  scholars  pevcne 
the  ordinary  practice  of  standing  up  and  sitting  down.  They  litenllf 
sit  up  and  stand  doion^  their  heads  being  higher  while  sii^nn  than  when 
stcmding, 

2.  The  desks  with  their  close  fronts,  are  frequently  several  inclw 
too  high.  I  have  visited  many  schools  in  which  all  that  couki  be 
seen  of  a  majority  of  the  scholars  occupying  the  back  seats,  wast 
pari  of  their  heads,  and  that  too,  when  they  sat  erect  upon  tiieir  seata. 
The  desks,  moreover,  are  frequently  inclined  twenty-five  or  thhiyde* 
grees,  so  that  a  6ook  laid  upon  them  immediately  slides  off.  An  iB* 
cKnation  of  one  inch  to  the  foot  will  be  found  more  convenient  dns 
^eater  obliquity.  A  space  of  three  inches  on  the  most  distant  par* 
tion  of  the  desk  should  be  left  horizontal,  for  inkstands,  pencils^petfy 

3.  The  floor  is  sometimes  considerably  inclined,  for  the  purpoee,! 
suppose,  of  giving  the  teacher  a  better  opportunity  of  seeing  Ac 
more  distant  scholars.  The  whole  school  is  not  only  subjected  totke 
inconvenience  of  walkins:  up  and  down  an  inclined  plane,  bat  iM 
is  much  worse,  when  scholars  sit  upon  their  seats  and  rest  their  M 
upon  the  floor,  when  within  reach,  they  are  constantly  slidbg  ton 
under  them. 

School  houses  are  not  generally  flimished  with  suitable  conveniea- 
ocs  for  disposing  of  the  loose  wearing  apparel  of  the  scholars,  their 
dinners,  &c.  There  are  sometimes  a  few  nails  or  shelves  in  a  com* 
mon  entry,  through  which  all  the  scholars  pass,  upon  which  a  portiOD 
of  their  clothes  m»y  be  hung  or  laid,  and  where  dinners  may  be  de- 
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Mated  Bat  in  saoh  oaMs,  the  outside  door  is  usaaDy  left  open;, 
ue  rain  and  snow  beat  in,  and  the  scholars  in  haste  to  get  their  own' 
slothes,  freqaently  pull  down  as  many  more,  which  are  trsmpled  un- 
der ibot.  Moreover,  the  dinners  are  frozen,  and  not  unfrequendy 
they  are  devoored  by  dogs,  and  even  by  the  hogs  that  nin  in  the 
street.  Bat  the  majority  of  school  houses  are  not  famished  with  an 
entry;  and  where  there  is  one,  frequently  not  even  a  ndl  can  be 
firand  jn  it,  upon  which  a  smgle  article  of  clothing  may  be  hung. 
Neither  are  there  nsils  or  shelves  for  this  purpose  wtthin  the  schoM 
room.  Scholars  ffenerally  are  obliged  to  throw  thehr  clothes  across 
the  desks,  upon  the  seats,  or  mto  the  windows. 

School  houses  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  contribute  te  the 
heslth,  comfort  and  convenience  of  both  teacher  and  scholars.  They 
shoold,  then,  be  made  of  laij^er  dimensions  than  they  usually  are. 
And  especially  should  provision  be  made  for  their  ventilation,  which 
should  DO  frequent  and  thorough.  Every  child,  even  the  yoimgest 
in  school,  should  be  furnished  with  a  seat  ^d  desk  at  which  he  may 
sit  with  ease  and  comfort  The  school  room  should  be  so  seated  as 
to  sUow  every  child  to  pass  to  and  from  his  seat  without  disturbing 
any  other.  This  end  can  be  accomplished  with  short  desks  to  ac* 
commodate  two  scholars,  as  is  represented  in  one  of  the  plans  for 
school  houses  in  this  report.  It  can,  however,  be  better  accomplished 
with  long  desks  and  pivot  chairs,  by  allowing  sufficient  space  m  rear 
of  the  seats,  for  scholars  to  pass  to  end  from  them,  without  discom- 
moding others. — [Ira  Mathbw,  8upX  1848. 

We  do  not  seek  splendor  for  our  school  houses.  Justice  will  be 
satisfied,  and  children  will  not  complain,  if  we  make  them  simple 
and  cheap ;  for  cheapness  and  simplicity  are  not  incompatible  with 
the  most  perfect  convenience  and  comfort.  Log  houses  we  have  and 
must  have  for  years;  but,  because  it  is  a  log  house,  it  must  not  be, 
of  necessity,  a  prison  or  a  bam.  Nor  is  the  veriest  economv  any 
bar  to  correctness  or  neatness  of  construction.  Many  a  school-housoi 
log,  frame  and  brick,  has  cost  double  what  was  necessarv  to  render 
it  frff  more  convenient  and  comfortsble  than  it  is.  Whether  it  costs 
one,  three  or  six  hundred  dollars,  situated  m  city,  villa^fe  or  comer 
of  a  town,  everv  school  house  claims,  as  a  matter  of  nght,  certain 
indi8pensid>le  things  to  make  it  answer  its  purpose,  and  these  com- 
port with  economy. 

1a  the  first  place,  its  location  should  be  healthy.  This  is  a  matter 
of  judgment,  not  one  of  the  pocket  And  while,  at  the  time,  a 
healthy  location  costs  no  more  than  sn  unhealthy  one,  economy  of 
health,  in  the  lonr  ran,  renders  the  first  vastly  the  cheapest  That 
is  a  point  on  whicn  there  can  be  no  dispute.  One  who  nas  studied 
the  subject  long  and  tfaoughtfully,  Mr.  Mann,  would  build  the  school 
house  "where  some  sheltering  bill  or  wood  mitigates  the  inclemency 
of  winter;  where  a  neighboring  firove  tempers  the  summer  heat; 
remove  it  a  little  from  the  public  highway,  and  from  buildings  where 
noisy  and  clattering  trades  are  carried  on;  and  above  all,  rescue  it 
from  sound  or  sight  of  all  resorts  for  license  and  dissipatioiL"    In  tra- 
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fining  the  State  daring  the  lut  two  sumiiiers,  maoy  such  \Qa6m 
were  observed.     MicLigaa  abounds  with  them. 

The  next  things  to  be  considered  are  the  materials  and  coostnB- 
tion  of  the  school  house.  These  depend  somewhat  upon  tbe » 
sources  of  the  district;  but  in  all  districts,  the  money  voted  shotH 
be  made  to  buy  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  convenience  ad 
comforL  If  one  hundred  dollars,  it  should  not  be  all  ezpeoded  k 
materials,  leaving  nothing  for  construction.  The  first  qoMi 
should  be — What  material  is  the  best  and  cheapest,  logs,  hewn  tat' 
ber  and  boards,  or  brick?  If,  in  the  particular  locality,  logs  m 
the  best,  decide  upon  logs;  but  do  not  select,  cut  and  lay  them  inft* 
out  reference  to  quality,  neatness,  comfort  and  health.  Logs,  n 
nearly  equal  in  diameter  as  possible  should  be  selected.  Id  p)«eii| 
them  out)  upon  the  other,  care,  above  nil  thibgs,  should  be  Uikeo  to 
expose  the  smallest  possible  number  of  crevices,  so  that  the  Ubtf 
and  expense  of  chinking  be  measurably  saved.  With  proper  atten- 
tion, it  is  easier  and  much  cheaper  to  make  an  air-tight  log  hooK 
than  a  frame  one. 

If  hewn  timber  and  boards  be  decided  upon,  let  the  best  be  »■ 
lected.  So  of  brick.  Who,  in  selecting  bricks  for  his  dwel^ 
house  would  prefer,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  miserable,  soft,  line- 
stony  ones  to  such  as  consist  of  good  clay,  and  are  well  bofBcd? 
The  same  hints  will  answer  for  school  houses  that  cost  more  thv 
the  sum  named.  In  all  cases,  let  it  be  a  maxim  to  mi^e  the  mortal 
the  money  raised. 

As  for  construction,  whatever  the  size  contemplated,  let  prq)or- 
tion  exist  throughout — always  bearing  in  mind  that  health  neqniRi 
at  least  a  certain  height  between  the  floor  and  the  ceiling,  and  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  space  for  each  scholar.  With  good  health,  a  cbU 
mav  accomplish  any  amount  of  study  and  make  it  useful  to  hiai 
without  health,  every  mental  acquisition  is  a  curse.  All  wriuB 
agree  as  to  the  necessity  and  humanity  of  allowing  every  scholtf  i 
certain  quantity  of  pure  air;  but  they  differ  slightly  in  the  preof 
amount  The  general  opinion,  however,  seems  to  be  that  the  oain- 
mum  cubic  space  for  each  child  should  be  one  hundred  and  ^ 
feet.  Thus,  it  the  area  in  which  he  sits  be  tihree  feet  squaie,  m 
height  of  the  room  should  be  sixteen  or  sev^teen  feet.  ThisB  (k 
smallest  allowance  compatible  with  good  healtL 

Another  important  item  is  li^ht.  And  here  it  may  be  add  lM» 
while  in  the  oiJ  and  populous  Yillaf^es  of  other  States  excess  of  Kjp 
b  the  burden  of  complaint,  a  deficiency  of  that  material  is  dtefBl' 
Taitbff  evil  of  our  inteiior  towns*  especially  in  log  school  boviV| 
This  tact  was  constantly  forced  upon  my  attention  dbriog  the  ofi^ 
lour  of  the  past  summer.  Log  houses,  and  many  firame  ones,  Mop 
out  upon  the  public  road  with  but  a  solitary  inlet  for  the  gloii^ 
light  of  daj;  and  this,  in  very  numerous  instances*  consistiogof  •< 
seven  b^  nine  panes  (they  should  be  called  pains,)  of  glsn  (^^ 
into  a  single  sash  like  the  one  eye  of  Polyphemus.  It  tB  often  M 
of  man,  that  he  is  the  creature  of  circumstances;  and  if  any  ooe  or 
ewastanoe  exercises  over  his  mind  a  predominant  influence,  itii  >*' 
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tare  wben  presented  to  him  in  her  brightest  and  most  beaatifal  as- 
pect And  what  can  8pread  cheerfulness  over  a  school  tike  Hunligbt 
streaminor  through  two  or  three  windows?  Who  bUmes  a  child  for 
"playing  tru.int,"  when  the  penalty  for  attending  school  is  an  almost 
Titter  deprivation  of  that  which  gives  life  to  inanimate,  and  diffuses 
gladness  through  all  animate  nature?  The  severest  punishment 
that  can  be  inflicted  upon  a  felon  is  incircerdtion  in  a  dark  cell.  Sol- 
itary confinement  is  nothing,  comparatively,  if  light  be  only  vouch- 
safed. There  is  no  reason  m  the  world  why  log  school  houses  should 
be  stinted  of  their  light  What  are  four  or  five  dollars  in  compari- 
son with  cht^erfulneas,  contentment,  haj)piness? 

Too  much  light,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  bad  as  too  little;  for  it 
may  injure  the  eyes  beyond  cure.  And  in  school  house  where  the 
de>'ks  are  attached  to  the  walls  children  directly  oppoMte  every  win- 
dow are  fearfully  exposed  to  the  consequences  of  this  excess.  The 
sun's  rays  should  never  fall  directly  upon  the  eye.  If  children  must 
be  compelled  to  face  the  window,  the  least  that  humanity  can  do 
for  their  safety  is  to  elevate  the  window  still  somewhat  above  their 
heads.  Curtains  of  a  proper  texture  essentially  mt)dify  the  light  and 
relieve  the  eyes. — [F.  8AwrcR,  Jr.,  Svp't,  1843. 

APPURT£NANCX6. 

There  are,  perhaps,  in  the  majority  of  school  houses,  a  pail  fbr 
water,  cup,  and  broom,  and  a  chair  for  the  teacher.  Some  one  or 
nore  of  these  are  frequently  wanting.  I  need  hardly  say  every 
aohool  house  should  be  supplied  with  them  all.  In  addition  to  these, 
•very  school  house  should  be  furnished  with  the  following  arttcleet 
1.  Au  evaporating  dish  for  the  stovo,  which  should  be  supplied  with 
elean  pure  water.  2.  A  thermometer,  by  which  the  temperature  of 
Ae  room  may  be  regulated.  3.  A  clock,  by  which  the  time  of  be^ 
ginning  and  closing  school,  and  conducting  all  its  erercises,  may  bd 

Sovemed.  4.  A  shovel  and  tongs  6  An  ash  pail  and  aah  house; 
'or  want  of  these,  much  filth  is  frequentlr  suffered  to  accumulate 
in  and  about  the  school  house,  and  not  unfrequently  the  house  itselt 
takes  fire  and  bums  down.  6.  A  woodhouse,  and  well  supplied 
with  seasoned  wood.  7.  A  well,  with  provisions  not  only  for  drink- 
iug,  but  for  the  cleanliness  of  pupils.  8.  And  last,  though  not 
bast,  in  this  connection,  two  privies,  in  ibe  rear  of  the  school  nouse^ 
separated  by  a  high  close  fence,  one  for  the  boys  and  the  other  foe 
the  girls.  For  want  of  these  indispensable  appendages  of  civilisa- 
tion, the  delicacy  of  children  is  frequently  ofifendedf  and  their  morala 
•ormpted. — [Ika  Mathbw,  Sup%  1848. 

JBDUOATION  OF  TXAOBXBe. 

''As  is  the  teacher,  so  wBl  be  the  school,'^  has  become  a  proverb. 
In  our  efforts,  then»  to  advance  the  interests  of  education,  we  should 
look  carefully  to  the  character  of  the  teachers  employed  in  our  pri- 
nary  schools;  for  the  schools  will  never  advance  beyond  the  attain- 
■ent  of  their  teachers.  Teachers,  then,  should  be  models  of  ex- 
eellence.    They  may  possess  a  sufficient  amount  of  learning  to  pass  a 
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|mper  diidieige  of  the  doties  of  ttieir  piofcaiw,  tbcy  aeedtf»- 
dfic  tnJBtpg,  An  ■fidcwifil  ■■*tit»tM"»,  or  a  eoll^ge,  whmtffdr 
valceeie  aoi  good  aebool  teacber%  dwaU  BOSotebeeosdeBHiM 
m  Gtawj  fetfi'firfiue,  than  ooe  wboae  gndealei  eie  aoc  good  )ewy«a» 

ejflieiiiie.  or  dhiaes.  IV  mdealetof  litefaiy  iostiCattOBidMi 
^oodfdbbrr.  Thej  are  ttien  qeaBfied  to  enter  adTaaUgiwdf 
vpea  a  come  of  prcdieaioail  etady.  A  mere  |;radiiate,  or  tthda; 
caa  bardly  be  nppowd  to  be  better  qaaEiicd  to  teach  aebool,  tba 
iomctieeaadiaoe.  I  thoold  place  as  bigb  an  eotiaiate  i^oe  ik 
jaagneat  of  a  man  wbo  voold  eaqiloy  swi  a  pemn  ts  a  fiadj 
pbjaeiaa,  as  apoo  the  jndgmeat  of  one  wbo  woold  emploj  Urn  ■ 
fte  teacber  of  nii  chiUiica. 

To  qaalify  a  peraon  lor  the  flsoot  efficient  and  aiAtceanfal  &- 
cbai|pe  of  the  dntiea  of  an  matmclor  of  yontb,  he  ^^Muki  luandf 
leceiTe  hk  trainings  from  the  Toy  first,  in  the  best  schools.  Wdl 
condncted  Union  schools,  hence  become  the  Tery  best  preKmianr 
taMni^  places  for  teachers.  Bni  these  akme  are  net  snflkient,  A 
Mffnlar  cowse  of  Nonnal  instnietion  shoald  snbseqnently  be  gif* 
This  is  as  important — ^I  may  say.  as  essentia} — to  enable  the  net 
JcAoisr  to  heeome  a  ^ootf  ImcA^t,  as  are  the  exercises  and  ^c*^ 
ments  of  the  Utacimg  rwm  to  constitnte  him  a  goad  pJkytiekn  m 
addition  to  these,  the  Utter  needs  hospital  practice  wiUi  an  em 
lienced  physician.  The  former,  likewise,  needs  practice  in  w 
SMide]  school,  under  the  snperrision  of  a  Nonnal  professor.  M 
weither  all  teacherB,  nor  all  physicians,  can  aTail  themselves  of  isA 
adTanftages,  desirable  as  they  are.  They  shoald,  however,  seek  At 
best  opportonities  that  are  afibrdedthem,  to  become  profideDt8.--Iitt 
Matbsw,  3i9>X  1849. 


The  following  regnlations,  extracted  from  the  editions  of  Iw* 
prepared  by  the  Saperintendents  of  schools  of  Ihe  States  of  Umr 
achnsetts,  New  York  and  Rhode  Island,  are  commended  to  thi 
school  officers  of  Michigan  as  embodying  the  true  principles  vp* 
which  candidates  for  teaching  should  be  examined. 

MORAL  QUAUnCATIONB. 

The  committee  must  be  satisfied  of  the  good  mora]  character  oft 
teaeber.  •        *        •        ♦  No  talents,  however  profoowl, 

no  genius,  however  splendid,  no  attainments,  however  ample,  cifi 
atone  for  any  deficiency  in  moral  character.     In  the  beautiful  Ian- 
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gpage  of  the  law,  it  is  the  "  duty  of  the  president,  professors  and 
taitort  of  the  University  at  Cambridge,  and  of  the  several  colleges, 
and  of  all  preceptors  and  teachers  of  academies,  and  all  other  in- 
structors of  youih,  to  exert  their  best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the 
Qiiiids  of  children  and  youth,  committed  to  their  care  and  instruc- 
tion, the  principles  of  piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth, 
love  to  their  country,  humanity,  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety, 
iftdostry,  and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation  and  temperance,  and 
those  other  virtues,  which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society,  and 
the  basis  upon  which  a  republican  constitution  is  founded;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instruotors  to  endeavor  to  lead  their  pupils 
as  their  ages  i^nd  capacities  will  admit,  into  a  clear  understanduig  of 
the  tendenoy  of  the  above-mentioned  virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect 
a  republican  constitution,  and  secure  ihe  blessings  of  liberty,  as  well 
as  to  promote  their  future  happiness,  and  also  to  point  out  to  them 
the  evil  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices." 

The  school  committee  may  be  satisfied  respecting  the  moral  char« 
acler  of  the  candidate,  by  actual  knowledge,  derir^  from  long  per- 
sonal acquaintance;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  stranger,  they  may  have 
well  authenticated  testimonials  of  the  fact  The  committee  should 
note,  in  their  record-book,  all  letters  or  certificates  of  recommends* 
tioa  ezhibitod  by  any  candidate,  whom  they  shall  approve,  with  the 
nsmes  of  their  authois;  and,  when  pracdcable,  the  letters  and  cer- 
tificates themselves  should  be  put  on  the  committee's  files,  so  that 
their  authors  msy  be  held  to  a  riffid  accountabifilr  fi>r  the  truth  d 
the  credentials  they  hiye  given.  B,  befiue  the  civil  tribunals,  a  man 
is  held  to  a  strict  pecuniary  liability  for  accrediting  an  insolvent  as  a 
man  in  good  mercantile  standing,  or  for  recommending  a  swindler  as 
a  Biaa  of  integriu,  how  much  more  stringent  ought  the  rule  of  a 
9oral  tribuniil  to  be,  when  the  dearest  and  most  sacred  interests  of 
ehildren  are  periled  by  means  of  felse  testimonials  of  good  oharac* 
tsTt  whether  knowingly  or  heedlessly  given! 

LrrXBABT   QUALirtCATIONS. 

The  committee  must  satisfy  themselves,  *'  by  personal  examina- 
tion," of  the  '*  literary  (jualifications"  of  the  candioates;  that  is,  they 
moat  persontdly  examine  the  candidates  in  all  the  branches  they  wiU 
be  called  upon  to  teach.  *  *'  Even  for  the  lowest  grade  of 
schools  known  to  the  law,  the  teacher  must  be  competent  to  give  in- 
struction in  orthography,  reading,  writin^^,  English  grammar,  geog- 
raphy and  arithmetic.  This  is  the  minimum  of  literary  quaufica- 
tion.  It  is  lawful  for  districts  to  employ  teachers  who  are  compe- 
tent to  teach  higher  branches;  or  who  are  able  to  teach  the  required 
branches  better,  because  they  are  masters  of  higher  ones;  who,  fi>r 
instance,  can  teach  reading  better,  because  familiar  with  the  principles 
of  elocution  and  rhetoric,  and  with  the  etj^mology  of  words,  from 
whatsoever  language  they  may  be  derived;  who  can  teach  writing 
better,  because  adepts  in  writing:  who  can  teach  English  grammar, 
better,  because  fiundiar,  from  the  study  of  othir  languages,  with  the 
principles  of  universal  grammar;  who  can  teach  geography  better. 
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becanee  acquainted  with  astixmomy,  geology,  statislies*  and  cirQ  aii 
natural  history;  and  who  can  teach  arithmetic  better,  because  bm- 
ters  of  the  higher  m  ilhematics.  80,  tini,  a  knowledge  of  Haina 
Physiology  may  be  required  in  a  teacher,  in  order  to  secure  tbi 
bettlih  of  the  children;  because,  on  health  depends  ibeir  ability  to 
goto  school  at  all,  and  much  aUo  of  their  ability  to  study  wheaii 
achooL 

CAPACITY  TO  OOVXRH. 

Tbe  oommittee  must  also  make  special  inquiry  as  to  the  eapicto 
of  eaob  eandidate  for  the  government  of  a  schuol.       *        •      • 

*  *  No  ambiguous  indications,  on  tbis  point,  will  be  gim 
by  the  general  air  and  m<tniier  of  a  candidate,  the  expressien  of  tin 
cduoteoanee,  the  tone  of  the  voice,  the  firmness  or  ficklenees  Icgibte 
in  the  eye,  the  eelf-eeteem,  or  the  servility  proclaimed  by  the  naMinl 
laaguage. 

When  a  candidate  has  tauij^ht  school  before,  and  has  sueceeded  ii 
maintaining  good  order,  without  the  uae  of  improper  means,  or  with- 
out the  use  c?  proper  means  to  an  improper  extent,  this  fact  isttru^ 
evidence  in  favor  of  a  capacity  for  government,  specially  is  itti^ 
if  the  general  circuniatanoes  and  condition  of  the  schools  are  iik> 
stantially  alike. 

y  isiting  a  school  in  which  a  candidate  may  be  engaged,  snd  a^ 
tually  witnessing  the  manner  in  which  he  conducts  it,  is  also  a  fiki- 
i^e  means  of  ascertaining  the  same  fact 

Bat  it  is  supposed  that  neither  nor  all  of  the  above  methods  eM 
supercede  an  actual  qu^tioninK  of  the  candidate  as  to  his  views rf 
the  principles  on  which  a  school  nhould  be  conducted.  It  is  of  jpii* 
Bsary  importance  to  know  whether  the  fundamental  idea  of  gov«i» 
meat,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  will  of  the  teacher,  or  the  appUnM  rf 
the  Deighborhoud — which  may  be  for  one  quality  in  one  place  ail 
fbr  another  quality  in  another — or  the  good  of  the  governed — wh^ 
er  on  the  one  hand  he  would  succumb  to  resistance  and  be  drirtt 
away  before  rebellion,  rather  than  to  strike  a  blow;  or,  on  the  dbcfi 
whether  he  would  flout  the  docile,  and  be  capricious  towards  tki 
obedient,  to  prove  wbether  there  exists  in  d)em  an  unreasoning  tfd 
uneondtiional  submission  to  his  claim  of  sovereignty. 

If  a  candidate  has  no  views  respecting  the  great  princtpks  oa 
which  the  government  of  a  school  should  proceed,  the  comoiitM 
cannot  afl9f ni  that  he  has  a  capacity  to  govern  If  such  a  penoi 
has  any  capacity,  it  must  be  in  a  latent  state;  but  the  comnittet 
muflt  be  satisfied,  not  of  a  possible  or  potential,  but  of  an  actual  <** 
pacfty;  it  mu^t  be  in  a  developed  state. 

Prohnbly  few  provisions,  if  any,  in  the  statnte  book,  have  bert 
more  efficacious  and  serviceable  in  improving  our  schools,  than  tbe 
one  which  rv-quires  committees  to  examine  teachers — as  a  few  coB' 
aiderations  will  abundnnrly  show. 

There  are  annually  employed  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Massacha- 
setts,  between  five  and  six  thousHud  difft-reut  persons  as  teachen. 
I  suppose  it  to  be  indisputable  that  no  ftction  of  the  Union,  of  e<^Qal 
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popolation,  sappHes  bo  large  a  proportion  of  young  men  for  the  pro> 
fea^iona,  and  for  the  rariova  departments  of  educated  labor,  as  New 
England;  and  among  the  New  England  States,  Masttachusetts,  m 
tbia  respect,  is  doubtless  pre-eminent.  The  Public  Schools  of  many 
towns,  and  the  large  number  of  highly  respectable  academies  and 
private  schools,  carry  forward  a  numerous  body  of  young  men  and 
women  to  such  a  degree  of  literary  attainment  aa  enrolls  them  m 
the  list  of  candidates  for  school  keeping.  Students  in  our  colleges; 
ambitious  young  men,  who  are  looking  forward  to  some  other  em* 
ployment,  actually  more  lucrative,  and,  in  public  estimation,  more* 
Aooorable^  and  who  must  obtain  a  little  money  as  a  m^ans  of  seott- 
ring  their  ultimate  object;  many  mechanics  and  f  rnners,  possessed 
of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  attainment,  and  who  were 
renowned,  when  they  went  to  school,  for  doing  all  the  "hard  sums'' 
in  the  arithmetical  text  books;  all  these  have  been  condidates  for 
public  school  keeping.  Added  to  this,  the  average  rate  of  compeii- 
saiion  given  to  teachers  in  Massachusetts  has  far  exceeded  that 
which  has  been  given  in  any  of  the  neighboring  States.  Hence,  in 
the  autnmn  of  the  year,  hosts  of  adventurers  flock  hither  from 
Maine,  from  New  Hampshire,  from  Vermont,  and  from  Connecticut, 
in  quest  of  employment  as  teachers  in  our  schools.  Some  of  these 
are  fall,  not  only  of  enterprise,  but  of  talent;  but,  under  such  circum* 
stances,  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  among  the  fine  gold  there 
should  not  be  found  something  of  dross.  All  these  are  competifora 
for  our  public  schools.  They  often  exhibit  recommendations  of  a 
highly  imaginative  character — recommendations  which  prove  the 
g<KKl  will  of  their  signers,  far  more  than  their  ^ood  sense  of  their 
trustworthiness;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  facility  with  which  such 
recommendations  can  be  obtained  is  the  scandal  of  our  people* 
Whst  barrier,  then,  but  ^e  vigilance  and  intelligence  of  our  school 
committees,  shall  prevent  our  schools  from  being  invaded  by  practi- 
cal immorality,  by  literary  imposture,  and  by  an  inaptitude  for  all . 
government  except  the  government  of  fear  and  force?  What  but 
&e  fidelity  of  school  committees  shall  prevent  sound  knowledge  and 
high  talent  from  being  thrust  aside  by  iipiorance  and  pretensbn? 
The  interests  of  all  good  teachers,  emphaucally  the  interests  of  the 
rising  generation,  demand,  by  every  eonsideration  that  can  appeal  to 
patriotism,  to  philanthropy,  or  to  the  sense  of  religious  obligation, 
that  the  legal  duty  of  examining  teachers  should  be  performed  with« 
out  fear  or  f»vor,  or  exception.  It  has  happened  a  thousand  titeea, 
that  prosperity  or  adversity  has  shone  or  frowned  upon  the  schoote 
of  a  town — like  sunshine  or  frost  upon  the  early  flowers  of  spring, 
as  it  has  been  blest  or  cursed  with  a  faithful  or  a  neglectfttl'school 
committee. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  for  every  public  consideration  de-^ 
■landing  a  thorough  examination  of  teachers,  there  is  a  selfish  one 
which  rtjsists  it.  Individ u  ils  in  a  district  or  a  town,  who,  in  thefar 
own  minds,  have  appropriated  to  themselves  the  ensamg  term  of  the 
schools,  may,  by  management  or  collusion,  secure  the  choice  di  ft 
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couiintttec,  who,  either  through  inabflitj  or  liEivoriUsiD,  will  make&e 
examination  only  a  polite  and  facile  ceremony  of  inirodactioii  into 
the  school;  or,  what  has  not  unfrequenUy  happened,  the  expectants 
will  secure  the  choice  of  a  prudential  committee,  who  will  open  to 
them  the  door  of  the  school  house  without  any  examination  at  alL 
Sometimes  it  is  not  difficult  for  a  person,  through  his  relatives  and 
friends,  to  create  an  apparent  public  opinion  in  a  district,  which  shsfl 
seem  to  demand  that  the  individual  shall  be  selected  to  keep  the 
school  who  has  himself  been  the  fraudulent  author  of  the  ftctiiiott 
M>inion  that  points  to  him.  All  persons,  too,  who  are  intending  to 
obtain  a  school,  but  who  are  fearral  of  the  results  of  an  examinadOBt 
will,  of  course,  be  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  law  which  requires 
an  examination,  and  will  therefore  be  ready  to  aid  those  who  strive  to 
etade  it-^Masiachuteitt  Afftdations. 

NEW  YORK  AND  RHODE  ISLAND  REGULATIONS. 

■XAMINIMQ  TIACHXRS. 

The  examination  of  persons  wishing  to  teach  as  principals  or  as- 
sistants, the  granting  of  certificates  of  qualification,  and  the  aosid- 
mg  of  such  certificates,  are  among  the  most  important  duties  de- 
TOlTing  on  the  school  committee,  and  on  their  fruthfiil  perfonnauee 
die  efficiency  of  ihe  law  munly  denends. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  former  school  system  in  many  of  the  towns 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  die  duties  of  examining  teachers  sad  tis- 
itinff  the  schools  were  too  generally  neglected  or  Ql  performed. 

Li  makmg  such  exammations,  whether  by  the  whole  board,  or  1^ 
the  sub-committee,  they  should  mquire  Jirsi,  as  to  moral  iharaeier. 
On  this  point,  the  committee  should  be  entirely  satisfied,  before 
proceeding  further.    Some  opinion  can  be  formed  from  the  generd 
deportment  and  language  of  the  applicant,  but  the  safest  course  wiB 
be,  with  regard  to  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  committee,  to  insut 
on  the  written  testimony  of  persons  of  die  highest  respectsbOity  in 
die  towns  and  neighborhoods  where  they  have  resided;  and  espe* 
dally  to  require  the  certificate  of  the  school  committee  and  parentB 
where  they  have  taught  before,  as  to  the  character  they  have  sus- 
tained,  and  the  influence  they  have  exerted  in  the  school  and  in 
Njiety. 
^^  ^hile  a  committee  should  not  endeavor  to  inquire  into  the  pecu- 
|i.  ligious  or  sectarisn  opinions  of  a  teacher  and  should  not  en- 

^■^•^  -^ny  preferences  or  prejudices  founded  on  any  such  grounds. 
'^*^*\  t,  without  hesitation,  to  reject  every  person  who  is  in  the 
•Ir?^^    "cullng,  deridbg  or  scoffing  at  religion. 

A^'fjr^  *he  examinauon  should  in  no  case  be  extended  to  the 
^Ind  wfcfle  1  ■  of  the  candidste,  jet  it  may  with  propriety  extend 
'Iv't".  ^T"W0^  in  expressing  such  belief,  or  maintaining  it  If 
•to  dieir  msner  ^elf  boisterous  and  disorderly,  intemperate  and 
•tbat  naaaner  IS  in  iu  he  supposed  to  indicate  ungovemed  passioofi, 
•offensive,  it  may  weU .  Sles  of  conduct,  which  would  render  its  pos. 
«want  of  sound  priod^  habitants  of  die  district,  and  unfit  for  the 
"aaeMT  obnonous  ^  the  hi 
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atteved  dmtias  af  a  teacher  of  joudi,  who  would  inistruct  by  examples 
aa  well  as  by  precept." — [iV.  Y.  AffulaUom. 

Se^md,  08  to  literary  attainments. — The  lowest  grade  of  attainments 
is  q>eoified  in  the  school  law.    Every  teacher  must  hare  been  found 
qnalified  by  examination,  or  by  previous  experience,  which  must 
have  oome  to  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  committee,  to  teach 
the  English  language,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  and  the  rudiments  of 
ffeography  and  history.    An  examination  as  to  the  attainments  of 
uud  teacher  in  these  branches  might  be  so  conducted  as  to  test  his 
capatuty,  in  those  particulars,  to  teach  any  grade  of  schools.    Some 
le&renoe,  therefore,  must  be  had  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the 
(fistrict  schools  as  they  now  are.    But  no  person  should  be  consid- 
ered qualified  to  teach  any  school,  who  cannot  speak  and  write  die 
Bi^lisn  language,  if  not  elegantly,  at  least  correctly.    He  should  be 
a  good  reader,  and  be  able  to  make  the  hearer  understand  and  feel 
alTfthat  the  author  intended.     He  should  be  able  to  give  the  analysis 
as  well  as  explain  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  sentence,  and 
explain  all  dates,  names  and  allusions.    He  should  be  a  good  speller, 
and  to  teat  this,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  punctuation,  the  use  of 
oiqpitals,  Ssc,  he  should  be  required  to  write  out  his  answers  to  some 
of  the  questions  of  the  committee.    He  should  understand  practi- 
cally the  first  principles  of  English  grammar,  as  illustrated  in  his 
own  writing  and  converBation.    He  snould  be  able  to  write  a  good 
hand,  to  make  a  pen,  and  teach  others  how  to  do  bodi.     He  should 
sli9w  his  knowledge  of  geography  by  applying  his  definitions  of  the 
elementary  principles  to  the  geography  of  his  own  town,  State  and 
county,  and  by  questions  on  the  map  and  globe.    He  should  be  ablo 
to  answer  promptly  all  questions  relatmg  to  the  leading  events  of 
the  history  of  the  United  States  and  his  own  StiUe.    In  arithmetic, 
he  should  be  well  versed  in  some  treatise  on  mental  arithmetic,  and 
be  able  to  work  out  before  the  committee,  on  the  black  board  or  slate, 
such  questions  as  will  test  his  ability  to  teach  the  text  books  on  aridi- 
metio  prescribed  for  the  class  of  schools  he  will  be  engaged  in. 

Tklrd,  his  ability  to  instruct.'^ThiB  ability  mcludes  aptness  to 
teach,  a  power  of  simplifying  difficult  proeesses^'a  skill  in  imparting 
knowledge — of  inducing  pupils  to  try,  and  try  in  such  a  way  that 
they  wtll  derive  encouragement  as  they  go  along,  which  must  be 
given  by  nature,  but  may  l>e  cultivated  by  observation  and  practice. 
An  examination  into  the  literary  qualifications  of  a  candidate  as  or- 
dmarily  conducted,  and  even  when  conducted  by  an  experienced 
committee-man,  or  even  by  a  teacher,  will  not  always  aetermnie 
whether  this  ability  is  possessed,  or  possessed  in  a  very  eminent  de« 
gree.  Hence  it  is  desirable  for  the  committee  to  asoertam  what  sue* 
cess  the  candidate  has  had  in  other  places,  if  he  has  taught  before; 
and  if  this  evidence  cannot  be  had,  whether  he  has  received  any  in- 
tttmotion  in  the  art  of  teachiojg;  or  has  been  educated  under  a  sno- 
oessfttl  teacher;  or  has  visitecTgood  schools.  In  conducting  the  ex* 
amiaation  to  ascertain  this  pointy  the  candidate  should  be  asked  how 
he  would  teach  the  several  studies.  He  should  be  asked  how  be 
^o«kl  proceed  in  teaching  the  alphabet  to  a  ohiki  who  had  never 
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been  instracted  at  all  in  it;  as  for  example,  whether  he  would  pwt 
him  words  or  single  letters;  or  letters  haviog  a  general  resemblaooB; 
or  in  the  order  io  which  they  are  ordinarily  printed;  or  by  oopjtag 
them  on  a  slate  or  black-board,  and  then  repeating  ibeir  names  alier 
the  teacher;  or  by  picking  tht*m  ont  of  a  coUeciion  of  alphabet  btoc^ 
dEo.,  <fcc  So  in  spellin>j^.  He  should  be  asked  how  he  would  classi^ 
his  scholars  in  this  branch,  and  the  methods  of  arranging  and  eon- 
dncting  a  class  exercise;  how  far  he  would  adopt  with  the  ctaaa  tha 
simultaneous  method,  end  how  far  the  practice  of  calling  on  eaek 
member  in  regular  order;  how  far  he  would  put  out  the  word  to  lb* 
whole  class,  and  after  requiring  all  to  spelt  it  mentalUf.  name  a  po^ 
ticttlar  scholar  to  spell  it  oraliy;  how  far  he  would  adopt  the  meuied 
of  writing  the  word,  and  especially  the  difficult  words,  on  a  slate  or 
blackboard;  how  far  he  would  connect  spelling  with  the  readiag  hth 
sons,  &o. 

It  ^ill  be  more  satisfactory  sometimes,  perhaps  to  haye  a  elaai 
of  small  scholars  present  at  the  exsmination,  and  let  the  candldflta 
go  through  a  recitation  with  them,  so  that  the  committee  can  have 
a  practical  specimen  of  his  tact  in  teaching  each  branch  of  study;  ia 
explaining  and  removing  difficulties,  dec. 

The  same  method  of  examination  should  be  carried  into  readings 
and  every  other  branch.  It  is  more  important  to  know  that  the 
teaoher  has  sound  views  as  to  metliods,  than  that  he  is  qu^fied  as 
to  literary  attainments. 

Fourtk,  (AilUy  to  gaoertL  This  is  an  important  qualificstioB,  m^ 
sisted  upon  by  the  law.  and  indispensable  to  the  Buccess  of  the  sehoola. 
On  this  point  the  committee  should  call  for  the  evidence  of  fonaer 
experience,  wherever  the  t^andidate  bss  taught  before,  and  when  Una 
eannot  be  had,  the  examination  should  elicit  the  plans  of  the  teaoher 
as  to  m«king  children  comfortable,  keeping  them  all  usefully  ens* 
ployed,  and  interested  in  their  studies,  his  best  S3^stem  of  reward* 
and  punishments,  and  examples  of  the  kinds  of  punishment  he  wotthl 
resort  to  in  particular  cases,  and  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the 
good  order  and  government  of  a  school.  In  this  conoection,  the 
asps,  manners,  bearing,  knowledge  of  the  world,  love  and  knowled^ 
of  children,  dec,  of  tne  applicant,  will  deserve  attention. 

In  addition  to  these  qualifications  which  the  law  require  tiha 
address  and  personal  manners  and  habits  of  the  applicant  should  be 
inquired  into,  for  these  will  determine  in  a  great  measure  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  children  whom  he  will  be  called  upon  to 
teach. 

The  most  thorough  and  sattsf^otory  mode  of  conduetmg  the  ev- 
amiaatioo  is  by  wtitten  questions  and  answem;  it  will  be  dedraUa^ 
if  the  ex  imination  is  conducted  orally,  to  keep  minutes  of  the  quee- 
tions  and  answers. 

The  school  committee  must  remember  th  it  on  the  thorot^lmese 
and  tidelity  with  which  this  duty  is  performed,  depends  in  a  greal 
metsare  ihe  nuree^s  or  fa  lure  of  the  8choi»l  s«ystero.'  'f'he  whole  ma- 
ehiafry  movsM  to  hrinu  fpy^i  teachers  into  the  svbools^  and  to  iteep 
them  as  longy  and  under  m  favorable  cireumstances  as  possible. 
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If  the  teaober  adds  to  hiB  other  qualifications,  a  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  stDging,  it  will  be  an  additional  recommendation  to  bim  with 
those  wbo  desire  to  have  a  good  school.  Singing  in  school  serves 
as  a  recreation  and  amusement,  especially  for  ibe  smaller  scholars. 
It  exercises  and  strengthens  their  voices  and  lungs,  and  by  its  influ- 
ence on  the  disposition  and  morals,  enables  a  teacher  tp  govern  hi& 
school  with  comparative  ease. 

The  committee  should  exercise  a  sound  discretion  in  the  examina- 
tion. If  a  person  has  been  before  examined  by  tbem,  and  the  com* 
mittee  have  often  visited  his  school,  and  know  bim  to  be  a  good 
teacher,  the  law  allows  them  to  give  him  a  certificate  founded  on 
this  experience.  But  re-examinations  can  in  no  case  do  any  injury^ 
and  by  gradually  increasing  their  rigor  and  adding  to  the  require- 
ments, much  may  be  done  towards  raising  the  general  standard  of 
education.  The  committee  should,  for  convenience  of  reference^ 
keep  a  tabular  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons  examined  by  them, 
either  on  their  common  record  book,  or  in  a  book  kept  for  that  pur*- 
pose,  with  columns  for  the  date,  age,  place  of  residence  of  the  ap- 
plicant,  the  result  of  the  examination,  and  any  other  remarks  that 
may  appear  worthy  of  remembrance. — Rhode  Island  Reg. 


RATE  BILL  AND  WARRANT. 

The  following  decision  has  been  published  while  the  foregoing 
part  of  this  document  has  been  passing  through  the  press,  and  is  taken 
from  Manniho's  MioaioAN  Rbports,  Vol.  1,  Page  269: 

Wall  vs.  Eastman:  Where  the  moderator  of  a  school  distrk^ 
refused  to  sign  a  warrant  to  a  rate  bill  for  teacher's  wages,  and  a 
judgment  was  afterwards  irecovered  by  the  teacher  against  the  dislriel 
for  the  amount  due  him,  which  was  paid  by  a  tax  on  the  distrioty  a 
tax  payer  who  was  assessed »  and  paid  his  part  of  the  tax,  caniiol* 
sustain  an  action  against  the  moderator  to  recover  what  he  has  pfud> 

Ca8s  reserved  from  Jackson  Oironit  Court  Eastman  sued  Waft 
in  a  Justice's  Oourt^  in  an  action  on  the  case,  to  recover  eight  doHan 
tax  which  he,  as  a  resident  of  a  school  district,  had  been  compelled  to^ 
pay,  by  reason  of  Wall's  refusal,  as  moderator  of  the  district,  tostga* 
a  warrant  to  the  rate  bill  for  teacher's  wages.  The  substance  of  die 
deekirat&oo  which  was  demurred  tO|  is  stated  in  the  opmion  of  the 
Oourt.  The  Juatiott  rendered  judgment  for  Eastman.  Wall  apped* 
ed  Id^  the  county  oo«rt,  which  also  gave  jodpfownt  against  him,  mhmp' 
1^  e«arri«d  the  case  to  the  circuit  court  by  eertaorari. 
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By  the  Court:  Grsxn,  J. — The  question  reserved  ia  this  case  is, 
whether  the  declaration  contains  a  cause  of  action,  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff  below,  against  the  defendant  below.  The  declaration  sets 
forth  in  substance,  that  in  February,  1847,  Wall,  the  defendant  be- 
low, was  director  of  a  school  district  in  Sandstone,  Jackson  county;  that 
a  teacher  was  hired,  who  taught  the  school  in  that  district,  and  made 
out  a  rate  bill  for  wages  due  him,  and  requested  Wall  to  issue  his 
warrant  as  director,  for  the  collection  thereof,  which  Wall  refused  to 
do;  and  that  thereupon,  the  teacher  sued  the  district,  and  recovered 
a  judgment  for  the  wages  so  due  him — ^the  amount  of  which  judg- 
•ment  was  levied  upon  the  taxable  property  within  the  district  and 
•collected — that  the  plaintiff  below  was  a  resident  of  the  district,  and 
•owned  taxable  property  therein*  and  that  by  reason  of  the  premises 
4ie  was  compelled  to  pay  a  portion  of  said  judgment,  to  wit:  the  sum 
•of  eight  dollars  thereof,  which  sum  he  claims  to  recover  of  the  de- 
tfendant  below.  To  this  declaration  the  defendant  below  demurred, 
and  assigned  several  special  cases  of  demurrer,  all  of  which,  howev- 
er, embrace  but  one  proposition  in  substance,  namelyt  that  the  dec- 
laration  does  not  contain  a  cause  of  action. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  below,  referred  to  5th  Jdm.  R.  175, 
and  15  id.  260,  and  these  are  the  only  adjudged  cases  oited  on  dlher 
side.  The  question  involved  in  the  case  in  5  John.  R.  referred  to, 
was  whether  the  imposition  of  a  penalty  for  official  misoondnctt  or 
•neglect  of  duty,  took  away  the  rig^t  of  action  fin*  damages.  The 
law  relating  to  primary  schools  and  the  duties  and  liabilities  of  school 
district  officers  in  force  when  the  cause  of  action  m  thb  case,  if  any 
arose,  was  the  act  of  1848,  Session  Laws  1848,  page  88.  By  the 
71st  section  'of  that  act  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars  was  imposed  upon 
every  person,  who,  having  been  elected  to  the  office  of  modenUor, 
dinotoror  assessor  of  a  school  district,  and  having  entered  upon  the 
-duties  of  his  office,  should  neglect  or  refuse  to  perform  any  duty  re- 
quimd  of  him  by  virtue  of  his  office.  Section  77  provides  that  in 
all  eases  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  that  act,  in  which  a  duty  shaD 
be  enjoined  upon  any  person,  officer,  or  board  of  officers,  such  per- 
son, offioer,  or  board,  as  the  case  maybe,  shall  be  liable  to  any  party 
mgrioved,  in  the  full  amount  rf  aB  damages  sustained  fay  the  wOftd 
aegiect,  or  unfiuthlul  performanee  of  such  duty.    This  last  provision 
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introdaces  no  new  principl^b  but  is  in  attmunca  of  the  common  law, 
and  aeema  to  have  been  incorporated  into  the  atatnte  by  ihe  Legia^ 
latnrei  for  the  purpom  of  precluding  any  conclusion  to  the  contiaryi 
which  might  oUierwise  be  supposed  to  arise  from  other  proTisions  of 

the  statate. 

*  *  •         ,  «  •  « 

By  the  second  subdivision  of  section  21  of  the  act  before  referred 
to>  it  IB  made  the  duty  of  the  director,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  moderator  or  assessor,   to  contract  with  and  hire- 
qualified  teachers  for  ths  dktrui:  which  contract  is  required  to  be  i» 
writing,  and  to  specify  the  wages  per  week  or  month,  as  agreed  by 
the  parties.    To  this  contract  the  district,  in  its  corporate  capacity, 
is  anecessary  party,  and  in  that  capacity  it  is  bound  to  perC;>rm  it; 
and  in  case  of  a  failure  to  do  so,  is  liable  in  damages  to  the  teaohet 
for  its  non-performanee.    The  district  in  its  corporate  capacity  re* 
ceives  the  moneys  apportioned  to  it  hem  the  primary  school  fund,  or 
derived  from  other  sources  for  the  payment  of  teachers;  and  if  more 
is  required  for  that  purpose,  it  is  to  be  oolleeted  from  those  sending 
children  to  the  school,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars,  and 
the  time  they  attend.    For  this  purpose  the  teacher  is  to  note  the 
daily  attendance  of  each  scholar,  and  make  retnni  of  the  same  to- 
the  director.    The  director  is  then  to  ascertain  the  amount  due  from, 
each  person  sending  children  to  school,  and  to  make  out  a  rate  bill, 
and  annex  thereto  a  warrant  for  the  collection  thereof,  ^to  be  signed 
hy  him  and  the  moderatu'.    This  warrant  is  to  be  direeted  to  the 
district  assessor,  who  is  required  to  coQect  all  rate  ImUs  (rf  the  district 
made  and  delivered  to  him,  in  accordance  with  the  sevenih  subdivis^- 
ion  of  section  21,  of  the  act  aforeraid,  m  obedience  to  the  oommaad 
of  the  warrants  annexed  to  such  rate  bills,  and  to  make  a  written, 
retnni  of  the  same  to  the  director.    When  such  moneys  have  been 
collected  by  the  assessor,  they  are  school  moneys  belonging  to  the 
district,  and  the  assesscHr  and  his  sureties  are  liable  therefor,  if  not 
applied  by  him  according  to  law,  upon  the  bond  which  he  is  required 
to  give  to  the  district;  and  they  are  to  be  drawn  by  an  order  of  the 
moderator  upon  the  assessor,  as  moneys  to  be  disbursed  by  the  dis< 
trict,  according  to  section  19  of  the  act  aforesaid.    If  the  moneys  m 
required  to  be  collected  had  been  lost  to  the  district  by  reason  of  the 
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4e&]oatian  of  the  atssessor,  after  thej  came  into  his  bande^  there  caa 
be  no  question  bat  that  the  district,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  might 
have  recovered  the  amount  in  an  action  upon  the  assessor's  bond; 
and  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  members  of  the  corporation  could  not 
in  such  a  case,  have  sustained  actions  in  their  individual  nameSi  ibr 
their  respestive  portions  of  the  loss.  The  converse  of  the  last  prop- 
osition would  be  a  most  palpable  violation  of  that  wise  maxim,  which 
declares  that  the  law  abhors  a  multiplicity  of  actions,  and  which  for- 
bids an  individual  to  bring  separate  actions  upon  different  items  of 
Ihe  same  account 

How  does  the  case  before  us  differ  in  principle  from  the  one  just 
flttpposed,  of  a  loss  sustained  by  the  defalcation  of  the  assessor?  In 
that  case,  the  loss  would  fall  upon  the  district  in  the  first  instance,  in 
its  corporate  capacity,  and  indirectly  upon  the  owners  of  taxable 
property  within  the  district.  And  so  in  this  case.  By  reason  of  the 
refusal  of  the  defendant  below  to  issue  his  warrant  for  the  oolleetioii 
of  the  rate  bill,  the  district  lost  the  amount  which  should  have  been 
collected  from  the  individuals  sending  pupils  to  the  district  school 
for  the  payment  of  the  teacher;  and  was  obliged  to  collect  by  a  tax 
upon  the  property  within  the  district,  the  amount  required — ^in  con- 
•equence  of  which,  the  plaintiff  below,  being  an  inhabitant  of  the  dis- 
Iriet,  owning  taxable  property  therein,  was  compelled  to  pay  a  tax 
of  eight  dollars,  for  the  recovery  of  which,  this  suit  was  brongbt  If 
aay  right  of  aotion  accrued,  it  was  in  favor  of  the  corporation  of 
whidi  the  plaintiff  below  was  a  member,  and  not  to  him  individually. 
If  the  plaintiff  below  could  sustain  tUa  action,  every  person  who 
yaid  any  portion  of  the  judgment  m  favor  of  the  teaeher  against  liw 
diatiiet,  might  alio  auatain  a  separate  aotion  for  the  amount  paid  by 
Idm;  and  upon  the  same  principle,  in  case  of  the  defonlt  of  the 
«oanty  treaaorer,  ererj  individual  in  the  county  who  should  be  oral- 
paUad  to  pay  a  tax  to  make  good  the  ftind  lost,  might  also  maintain 
«  aepatate  aotion  against  the  traasurer  for  die  amount  paid  by  hint 
Ko  anoh  principle^  it  is  bdieved,  has  ever  been  sanctioned  or  raoeg* 
ailed  by  any  judicial  tribunal  whose  decisions  hare  been  reported  in 
(he  books.  The  result  to  which  the  foregoing  oonduaions  lead  does 
«at  deprive  the  plaintiff  betow  of  a  fuU  and  adeqnate  remedy  for  (ho 
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iDJaiy  he  eomplaiDs  o£  If  the  defendant  below  has  naade  himself 
Efcbie  bj  the  omission  of  official  duty,  charged  in  the  declaration  in 
this  case,  a  recovery  against  him  by  the  district  will  not  only  make 
Ae  plaintiff  below  good,  but  all  the  members  of  the  district  who 
laffered  a  like  injury  from  the  same  cause.  As  the  injury  to  the 
plaintiff  below  was  indirect,  and  sustained  by  him  in  common  with 
tlie  other  members  of  the  corporation,  as  such,  so  must  be  his  rem* 


PART  III. 

LAWg  ULATilW  M  PVBUC  imBDCTIM 

AKD 

INCORPORATED  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING 

OF  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 


[  No.  99.  ] 

AN  ACT  prescribing  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of  PnHk 
Instraction,  and  to  repeal  Chapter  fifty-six  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  and  an  act  to  amend  sidd 
Chapter  fifty-six,  approred  March  twenty-ninth,  one  thousand 
«ight  hundred  and  nfty. 

Stetfon  1.  Tk»  PetpU  ^  M«  5tete  ^  JWidU^m  etuust,  Tluit  tte  tvperfntondeot  of  MMfe 
iDibroolkm  shaD  h*v«  gtnaral  supenrMim  of  piiblic  ioit^^ 

otiber  things  to  prefMtre  annUBny  iind  tnnnntt  «  report  to  ttie  Goremor,  to  be  treneniMttei  kj 
Mm  to  the  Legtehtcre  at  eech  Meonlal  leerioo  thiegeoi^  eaotaiabigi 

1.  A  etrtament  of  tha  condttloii  of  the  Uatmnlttj,  and  iCa  teaadwe,  of  aB  iBcoipoaate  Wtt 
T«y  Inatltatioiia  a&d  of  the  prlmarj  achoolaj 

t.  Brthwatea  and  amoimla  of  expendttvrea  of  the  mIiooI  mooej; 

3.  nana  fbr  the  fanprovamant  aad  maaasemant  of  aB  aducalianal  ftede,  tad  ftr  the  Mtor 
oisaaiaiilon  of  tho  adoMtioaial  flyattm,  if  In  Ma  optakm  the  aai^ 

4.  Tba  eondltion  of  the  NdRoal  aefaool; 

&  AnaodiatfaarinatearardatingtohboilleeandtlMenl^aeCofedQealloM  geDViml^wia 
diall  daem  expedient  to  oommunicate. 

BacS.  Ha  diall  mahe  aB  naceaeaiy  ahrtracta  of  tha  wporta  of  aahoei  taapiaieiai 
toUm  bj  the  elBxka,  aad  embody  m  mn£h  of  the  eamate  tala  rapartaaaHij  ba : 

Saa  a.  Be  ihafl  pTOpare  and  caoM  to  be  printed  irtlfa  ttia  lawa  Mlittif  t» 
aB  aaeaaauy  fcnnB»  tagnJatkoa  and  inatrnmanta  for  condocting  aB  proeaadlBfa  vadar  aald 
lawa,  and  tranimit  the  tame,  with  raoh  Inatrnetloiia  relative  to  the  organiaatlon  and  governmaaft 
«f  aadi  tchoola  and  the  conrae  of  ttudiae  to  be  pnnnied  therein,  aa  he  maj  deem  adrieabla,  to 
tha  aevwal  offioera  eotniated  with  their  care  and  management. 

Saa  4.  School  lawa,  forma,  regnlatjona  and  ioatmctlona  sbaB  be  printed  In  pamphlet  Ibna^ 
with  a  proper  index,  and  diaO  bave  alao  annexed  thereto  a  Bat  of  each  hooka  aa  the  Soperln- 
tndeot  ihaB  thfaik  beat  adapted  to  the  uae  of  the  primary  adioola,  and  a  Hat  of  booka  anBaUa 

ai 
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tar  tovmalap  libraries,  witli  suclt  rules  u  he  may  think  proper  tot  the  govtrnmaai  of  laek 
ttbnries. 

See.  5.  Ho  shall  annually^  on  receiving  notice  from  the  Auditor  General  of  the  amointe 
thereof,  atpportion  the  income  of  the  primary  school  fund  among'  the  aereral  townships  and 
dtiea  of  the  State,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  each  between  the  ag«  of  dor 
and  eighteen  years,  as  the  same  shall  appear  by  t)ie  reports  of  the  several  township  inapeetaia 
of  primary  schools,  made  to  hini  foe  the  year  kust  closed. 

8bo.  6.  He  shall  prepare  annuaUy  a  statement  of  the  amoout  in  the  aggregate  payable loesch 
eoonty  in  the  State  trom  the  Income  of  the  primary  school  fund,  and  shall  deliver  the  smb 
to  the  Auditor  General,  who  shall  tliereupon  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  State  Tiiaiinir 
in  &Tor  of  each  coiuity  for  the  amount  payable  to  such  coun^. 

8kc.  7.  He  afaidl  also  send  wrfctra  noticsa  to  th»«ler|a  «f  tftte  sdrvil  egollto  9ftbit< 
itt  the  aggregate  to  be  disbursed  in  their  respectire  counties,  and  the  amount  payable  to 
townships  therein  respectively;  which  notice  rtiall  be  dispoecd  of  as  directed  Iqr  an  act 
an  act  to  amend  chapter  fif^-eigfat  of  the  revised  statutes  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
tottf^tbi,  approved  Afiarch  twen^^elglith,  one  thousand  eigkt  bondred  and  i^. 

6bc.  8.  Whenever  the  returns  from  any  county,  township  or  city,  upon  which  a 
of  the  amount  to  be  diaburaed  or  paid  to  any  such  county,  township  or  dLtj,  shaH  be  so  ftr 
defcctfve  aa  to  render  it  impracticable  to  asoertahi  the  share  of  public  monejfs  wfaicft  os^ghfc  to 
be  disbursed  or  paid  to  such  county,  township  or  dty,  he  shaU  ascertain  by  ttie  beat 
in  his  power  the  ihcts  upon  which  the  ratio  of  sueh  appoflloanKiit  shaH  depend,  and 
nake  the  i4»portionment  accordingly. 

0BC  9.  Whenever,  by  accident,  mistoke,  er  aqy  otiier  cause,  the  returns  from  aqy 
MfmuMp  or  city,  vpcn  which  a  statement  of  the  amount  to  be  disbursed  to  any  such 
township^  or  city,  shall  no4  contain  the  whole  number  of  scholars  In  such  county,  townsU^  ar 
(cl^t  between  the  age  of  four  and  nghteen  years,  and  entitled  to  draw  money  from  said  Asi^ 
«tgr  which  any  such  coanty,  township  or  ci^'  shall  fidl  to  have  apportioned  to  It  ttm  ameaat  to 
which  it  shaU  Justly  be  entitled,  the  Superintendent,  on  receiving  satisibceory  prtiof  ftCRoC 
shall  apportion  sodi  deficiency  to  such  county,  township  or  city,  in  his  next  annaal  appoMea^ 
and  (he  oondiikwii  of  this  sectton  shall  extend  to  all  cases  which  accrue  in  the  year  ens 
)  aifl^  hundred  and  fifty. 

too.  19.  Up<m  all  sums  paid  into  the  State  treasury  upon  account  of  the  princ^al  of  aaj  «f 
the  educational  funds,  except  whore  (other)  provision  is  or  shall  be  made  by  law,  the  Tressarer 
4ltf  aoBspttto  intorsat  l^oaa  the  time  of  such  psgrment,  or  from  the  time  of  the  last  coanpoti- 
tton  of  Interest  thereon,  to  the  first  Monday  of  April  in  each  and  every  ^Mtr,  and  shaH  ghn 
oredit  therefor  to  each  and  evefj  aehool  fund,  as  the  <afle  n^y  be;  and  sudi  intcreai  shaft  be 
>  out  of  the  fOMval  fond. 

Sec.  U.  The  Sapeiintaadent  shall,  at  the  e^pbation  of  his  tern  of  ofice,  dottier  eiar< 
id  to  his  successor,  all  property,  books,  documents,  maps,  records,  reports,  ned  tft 
bekinging  to  hit  ofloe,  or  whidi  miy  have  been  received  Igr  him  for  tiie  nabof  hia  ef- 
ioe. 

•aa  U.  Ohapter  lllty-aix  of  the  levised  itotntea  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  andfinctr 
n»r,  an*  an  act  to  WMnd  aaid  ehe^er  filty-«ix»  approved  March  twent)--nintb, 
I  bantu  landfill,  pee  hereby  vcfeated. 
April  4»  1861. 
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[  Nq.  151.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  pronde  for  the  Government  of  the  State  University, 
and  to  repeal  Chapter  fifty-seven  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  forty-six. 


Section  1.  Tka  feapU  of  the  StaUof  MickifaH  enaH,  That  tti6  imtltofekm  esteblMied  In 
ttiis  atate,  and  known  aa  the  UniTersity  of  BBrhigan,  ii  continued  under  the  name  and  atgAs 
kcvetolbire  need. 

8bo.  2.  The  UnirenUy  shall  provide  the  inhabitants  of  this  State  with  the  means  of  atoqi^ 
rteg  a  Choroogh  knowledge  of  ttie  rarlons  hrsaehea  of  Utermture,  icienee  and  aria. 

Sbc.  3.  The  government  of  tlie  Universitj  is  Tested  in  the  Boord  of  Segenta. 

Ssc.  4.  The  Board  of  Regents  diall  constitute  the  body  corporate,  wlfii  the  right  as  neb 
of  tmkoiis  and  being  SKed,  of  inaMng  and  using  a  eonimon  seal,  and  altering  the  same. 

9bo»  h.  The  Regenta  shall  have  power  to  enact  ordlnanoes,  l^-tewa  and  regolstioBS  foft  Ike 
goveramMit  of  the  University;  to  elect  a  preeideBty  to  ilx,  increase  and  reduce  the  legnlif 
mmber  of  proftssors  and  tutors,  and  to  i^tpoint  the  same,  and  to  determine  the  amovnt  <if 
their  salaries. 

auc.  6.  They  shall  have  power  to  remoTc  the  president,  and  any  proftsaor  or  tutor,  when  the 
interest  of  the  Universlfy  shall  require  It. 

fltoo  7.  They  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  secretary,  UbrarUn,  treasurer,  stvvrard,  and  mA 
o^bM  oflSoers  aa  the  interests  of  Uie  histitution  may  require,  who  tfhaU  hold  their  «flloes  «t 
the  pleasure  of  the  board,  and  receive  such  compensation  as  the  board  may  prescribe. 

Oec  8.  The  University  shall  consist  of  at  least  three  departments: 

1.  A  department  of  Uferature,  science  and  the  arts. 

i:  A  department  of  law. 

3.  A  department  of  medicine. 

4.  Such  other  departments  may  be  added  as  the  RegMtts  shall  deem  necessary  and  the  state 
of  the  University  ftind  shall  allow. 

8ec.  9.  The  Regents  slutU  provide  for  the  arrangemetit  and  selection  of  a  course  or  courses 
of  study  in  the  University,  for  such  students  as  may  not  desire  to  pursue  the  usual  collegiale 
ijourse,  in  the  department  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts,  embracing  the  ancient  hmguages, 
4md  to  provide  fbr  the  admission  of  such  students  without  previous  examination  as  to  their  M- 
tahiments  in  said  languages,  and  fbr  granting  such  certiflcates  at  the  expiration  of  such  course 
or  term  of  such  students,  as  may  be  appropriate  to  their  respective  attainments. 

Bko.  10.  The  Regents  shall  maiie  provision  fbr  keeping  a  set  of  meteorological  taUes  at  the 
University,  after  the  forms  adopted  and  furnished  by  tlie  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  record 
of  which  shall  be  tran^tcto  with  their  report  to  the  Snpertntendent  of  PubNc  fostructioB, 
who  Shan  embetty  the  same  into  his  report. 

Sao.  11.  The  immediate  government  of  the  several  departments  shaU  be  entrusted  to  tha 
pi^ssMent  and  the  respective  Acuities;  but  the  Regents  shall  have  power  to  regulate  the  course 
«f  histructfon  and  prescribe,  under  the  advice  of  the  profbssorships,  the  books  and  anthorttiss 
to  be  used  in  the  several  departments;  sad  also  to  confer  such  degrees  and  grant  such  iHplmiHi 
«B  are  usually  conliBrred  and  granted  by  oth«r  similar  inscttutlons. 

Bbo.  is.  The  fto  of  admission  to  the  regular  Universify  course  in  the  department  of  Wbtnt- 
tun,  science  and  the  arts,  shaU  not  exceed  ten  dollars,  but  such  course  or  courses  of  instructioii 
as  nay  be  arranged  under  the  provisions  of  section  nine  of  this  act,  shall  be  open  without  fbe 
to  thsdtisens  of  this  State. 

Sec.  13.  The  Univerrity  shall  be  open  to  all  persons  resident  of  this  State,  without  charge  of 
tuition,  under  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Regents;  and  to  all  other  persons  under  such 
peculations  and  restrictions  as  the  board  may  prearribe. 
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1ml  14  TIm  luoMgrs  netAnd  from  sudi  muroe  aImU  be  pftld  to  tke 
llMi'iiaf  M  iImII  be  neeenery  Ibr  the  pnrpone,  sball  be  expended  by  the  Begents  in 
Univenlty  baikKngs  in  good  condition  and  repeir,  and  the  bebnrc  ahell  be  appropriated  ftr 
the  Increeee  oi  the  Hbrmry. 

•■c.  16.  The  board  of  Hegeote  ■haU  make  an  exhibit  of  the  alEdn  of  the  Vnlinen^y  ia 
iwv.tothe  Saperfaat8BdeBtorP«hlielBetnietloa,wttiiwfticththeooiiditiinof  tte 
Mid  Us  brancbee;  the  amount  of  reoeipta  and  expendltnrei^  the  nnmber  of  pcofemoia, ' 
•Ad  other  oAoera,  and  the  oompenmidon  of  each;  the  nnmber  of  •todeate  In  the 
pMrtmenta  and  In  the  dMbveot  claMes  the  books  of  inetnictioo  need;  an  eiittmate  of  the  nr 
ptmee  ibr  the  enening  year;  a  fiiH  traneoript  of  the  joomal  of  their  prooeedinga  for  Iho  jm^ 
together  with  sudbi  other  faiformatloa  and  R^ggestlooe  aa  they  may  deem  Important,  or  the 
tiyilatenduMt  of  PaUle  Inetmotion  may  require  to  embody  ^  Hie  rqiort. 

Snc.  le.  From  the  locreaee  arMng  from  the  iatereet  of  the  Cnlfvriity  ftmd,  the  bnvd  of 
B*0Mta  may  erect  from  time  to  time^  aaoh  buildingi  m  are  neoeeeaiy  Cor  the  naesof  tho  Ihrf- 
funity,  on  the  grovuidaaet  apart  for  the  mom;  but  no  such  buttdings  shall  be  erected 
frovfaUm  ihall  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the  existing  indebtedness  of  the  Unlvprdl^, 
VdCU  one  branch  of  the  Unirerelty  shall  be  estobUshed  hi  esch  Judicial  circuit  of  the  State. 

0M.  17.  The  board  of  Segenta  shall  hSTe  power  to  expend  so  much  of  the  InterMt  < 
from  tlw  unlTcrdty  ftmd,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  improving  and  oraameoting  the 
tdtj  grauadsi  ibr  the  purchase  of  phUosi^hioBl,  chemical,  meteorological,  siid  other 
■nd  to  keep  the  same  In  good  condition. 

Bbc  18.  As  aoouH  the  income  of  the  University  interest  fund  will  admit,  it  shall  be  tho< 
of  the  board  of  Regents  to  organise  and  establish  branches  of  the  CniTersil^,  one  at '. 
MCh  Judicial  circuit  or  district  of  the  State,  and  to  establish  all  needful  rules  and 
fiw  the  government  of  the  same.    They  shall  not  give  to  any  Huch  branch  the  right  o£ 
ring  degrees^  nor  appropriate  a  sum  exceeding  flfteen  hundred  dollars,  in  any  one  yesr,  Ibr 
the  support  of  any  such  branch. 

8bc.  19.  The  Regents  lasy  establish  and  organise  a  branch  ur  branches,  by  the  creation  of  a 
trusteeship  for  the  k>cal  management  of  the  same,  or  they  may,  in  their  discretion  aefecC  frr  a 
bnadi,  under  the  restrictions  aforesaid,  any  clustered  literary  Institution  in  tiie  Slate. 

tec.  10.  Tbs  meetings  of  the  board  msy  be  called  in  such  manner  as  the  RegeoCs  shall  ] 
■eribc;  five  of  them  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  tlie  transsctfon  of  business,  and  a '. 
bsr  mi^  adjourn  from  time  to  time. 

Bbc.  si.  A  board  of  rialtort,  to  ooosiat  of  three  persons,  shall  bo  ajqio&nted  Wnmh^y  atcfe» 
eomoMDcement  of  the  o<rileglate  year,  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruotkm.  It  ikalt 
he  their  duty  to  mske  a  personal  examination  into  the  state  and  condition  of  the  Univura^f,  te 
all  its  departntenii  and  branches,  once  at  least  in  each  year,  aad  report  the  result  to  the  0^Hr> 
infteodent,  suggesting  such  iraproTements  ss  they  may  deem  important;  which  npoti  shall  b» 
WiilHMlhiil  Into  the  report  of  the  Superintendent. 

fliBC.  SS.  The  Regents  and  Visitors  to  the  University  sbaQ  each  receive  pay  Ibr  thbuetmimui 
ammmry  expenses  kieurred  by  them  In  the  performance  of  their  dutlcS)  which  shaft  ha  peid 
out  of  the  University  Interest  ftmd. 

Sue.  S3.  AU  orders  on  the  tressucer  shaU  be  signed  by  the  secretary,  sad  couatendgnsd  bg 
the  president. 

Snc.  S4.  Chapter  fifty-seven  of  the  rerised  statutes  is  hereby  sepealed. 

Approved  April  8,  1851. 
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I  Na   155.  ] 
AN  ACT  relating  to  the  State  Ubraiy. 

appropriated  to  the  uaa  of  tlw  Saperlntendant  of  Pubtte  laalruetfcMi,  far  liia  oOoa. 

•M.5U  Hie  State  libtBrtea,  in  addiiloo  to  the  d«ttoe  piewalbed  faj  bw,  alian ke^ »  aet  o€ 
imtoo>oi>$ina]  tableau  after  the  Ibrma  adopted  hj  the  tailthaenin  Iiiatttiite»  and  nadar  the  dl* 
realioB  of  the  Superintendent  of  PuUtc  Inatrnetloa;  and  the  aame  aball  be  embraoed  with  the 
anavnl  report  of  the  8uperintandNtt»  tpyettiar  with  mpott  of  the  librarian. 

Skc  3.  Hie  Svperlntendent  of  PubUc  batmction  ahafl  cauae  the  books,  papen»  an^pa,  appa- 
tttam,  iw^  pertahahif  to  hie  oiBoe,  to  be  dapeelted  In  the  State  llbrarj;  ■»!  it  ahaU  be  hia  dntj 
tocoaeetaneh  booka,  mapa,  ^panitiia»  ico^  aa  can  be  obtained  without  expenae  to  the  8tale» 
aAi  d^poaifc  the  aaofee  in  the  Hhraiy. 

•too.4i  Th^ttbeariaashaUalaoaciaaaafiatanttoandahallperftrmanfihdiitieaaanafftaM 
to  tfoM  be  required  by  the  SnparintHndent,  free  of  expenie  to  tlte  State. 

Avpnuvad  April  B,  Ittl. 


[  No.  186.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  establish  a  State  Normal  School 

TiMtn State Nofttal School  be  eetnbSghed, the exehiaiTe  pnrpoaea of  wkich dadl  betheia- 
itniothjn  of  peraona,  both  male  and  ftmab,  in  the  art  of  teanhlny,  aad  in  aS  the  laiJoaa 
theft  pertain  to  a  good  oomaum  aehool  edaeatlant  alio^  to  give  laatraotloBa  la  the 
arte,  and  in  tlie  arta  of  hoabandry  and  agrfcuttural  rhemiatij,  in  the  fbndMMaftil 
lawn  of  ilM  United  Statea,  aad  in  what  regards  Che  figbto  Mid  doMea  of  citlana. 

Sac.  i.  Hie  said  normal  seliool  ahall  be  under  the  direoCion  of  a  beard  of  edaeaUea,  miS 
aha!  be  gowroad  and  supported  aahereinafter  provided. 

StooS.  Hwre  aladl  be  appointed  by  the  QoTemor,  by  aad  with  the  advice  and  ceoaeal  of  tte 
BiaialB»  a  beard tf  edneatkm  coaaJatlng  of  three  paraens,ono  of  whom  ahall  holdfaii  oflkM 
Ibr  three  years,  another  ftw  two  yeara,  and  the  odier  for  one  year.  Hie  Govemar  ahall  iltuflg 
wtdOh  person  b  to  YuM  hIa  offioe  fcr  one  yeer,  wtdoh  fbr  two  yenra,  and  wliich  fbt  three 
At  each  session  of  tiie  Legiataiture  the  Taoaaey  oceurring  dadl  be  SDed  aa  ahova  dl- 
reetod.  The  Oowmor  shall  fill  aay  vacancy  that  may  oocnr  when  the  LsgJUatura  ia  noi 
in  oeadon.  Hie  lieutenant  Ooremor  and  the  Siq>erintendent  of  Publio  laatmotlen  ahai^  bp 
rirtue  of  their  oOcea,  be  membera  of  aald  board,  and  the  latter  ahall  be  their  Seeretaiy,  aad 
ahall  looepaa  exact  and  detailed  aooount  of  their  doings.  He  shall  alao  ooaanualeate  anoh  re- 
porta  to  the  Legiaiature  as  are  reqtdred  by  tUa  act 

Saa  4.  Hie  board  of  eduoatton  ahaU  aaaually  elect  one  of  their  number  preaidsnty  uka 
shaD  be  empowered  to  Tlrit  the  vartousTiOages  and  placee  of  ImportaaoeiBthe^  States  and  oh* 
tain  deaatfooa  and  recdw  propoaltfonafor  the  eslablfaimMn*  of  said  normal  schooL 

Sac.  5.  flaid  board  of  education  shall  appoint  a  principal  and  aa  assistant  to  tafce  aluBgaof 
ssldschool.  Hiey  shall  alao  appoint  such  other  teadMrsaa  may  be  required  In  said  eoiiool^  aad 
fix  the  salary  of  each,  and  prescribe  their  sererid  duties.  Hiey  ahaU  pveacrlbe  the 
test  booka  to  be  used  in  sold  institution,  and  shall  make  all  the  regubtiona  and  by-lawai 
aary  Sir  the  good  government  and  management  of  said  school. 

SaaS.  fl4id  board  of  education  ahaD  procure  a  alte,  and  erect  bulldfaiga  thereon  anitahle  Sir 
aald  ^Bstitution,  in  or  near  some  riOage  in  this  State,  where  it  can  meat  oonTenlBn^  be  done^  aad 
Ufhere  in  their  judgment  it  wOI  most  subsenre  the  beet  interests  of  the  State. 
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8bc.  7.  They  8lull  also  MUbliah  »  model  school  in  connsction  with  a  normal  tcbool,  and  dmll 
maho  all  the  regulatloBS  neomaary  to  gvremmid  airport  the  same. 

8bc.  8.  As  aooD  as  said  inatttution  is  prepared  to  recei\'e  pupils,  the  Svperintendent  of  PfABe 
Lubmetion  shaO  ghe  ttotiee  of  tlie  (kct  to  earh  i<ountyfderkln  OiefllBltvaadriianpitUMkflid 
noMoe  in  the  State  paper. 

See.  9.  The  normal  school  board  shall  ordidn  voxA  ndes  and  refpilatlons  for  the  adminsha  of 
pupils  to  said  school  as  they  shall  deem  necessary  and  proper.  Erery  scppUctnt  fcft  adadMoa 
shall  midergo  an  examination  mider  the  directfoa  of  the  hoard,  and  if  itshaD  npptarVmt 
tfaa  applicant  is  not  a  person  of  good  moral  (4taracter,  or  .will  not  make  an  apt  and  gnod  te«dwr» 
sildi  applicant  rihal!  be  rejected. 

8rc.  10.  Any  person  may  be  admitted  a  pnpfl  of  said  srlioot  who  shall  pass  a 
waminatton:  Protidtdf  That  the  applicant  shall,  belbre  admission,  rign  a  dednatton  of  1 
tion  to  follow  the  budness  of  teaching  primary  whools  in  this  Stale:  And  pramUed  fmlker^ 
That  pvpDs  may  be  sdmltted  without  signing  snch  declaration  of  intention,  on  saeh  tanaans 
Che  normal  sehool  board  may  prescribe;  and  that  each  eonntf  diafl  be  entitled  to  send  pufOsIa 
the  ratio  of  the  representatives  to  which  it  may  be  entitled,  not  to  exceed  three  ttmea  llie  bui- 
her  of  representatives. 

8ac.  1 1.  When  (bt  ndd  school  shall  ha^-e  commenced  a  term,  it  shall  be  visited  by  one  of  the 
appointed  members  of  the  board  of  education.  Visits  to  said  school  shall  be  monU^y;  eadi 
appointed  member  maJdnga  visit  once  in  thxve  months.  When  a  member  makca  a  visit  aa 
albiresaid,  he  shall  exsmine  thorough  into  the  al&Irs  of  the  scho<d,  snd  report  to  the  Qotcr> 
nor  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  his  Wews  with  regard  to  its  success  and  vseAd- 
nca,  a»d  «ny  oOier  matters  ha  nay  Judge  axpediont. 

teou  13.  ThaaaJd  board  of  ednoation  shall  annoalfy  make  to  the  I^gislsiure,  a  fallwMl  da-^ 
taUadvcpoct  of  their  doinps,  and  of  all  their  expenditares,  both  in  cash  and  land 
tkiniMiayareecivvd  for  tuition,  and  their  opinion  with  regard  to  the  prospecta, 
mtMatm  of  said  sehooL 

8bc.  13.  Those  poplls  who  are  admitted  to  the  said  school  as  provided  by  the  ninth 
of  tbit  ac^  Shan  not  be  charged  tor  tuition  or  for  the  use  of  aqy  appaiaius,  or  for . 
on  any  lectures  for  one  year.  Lectures  oo  dMrniatvy,  oompsratts^  anatoav»  nstrooomy,  tta 
wnlianin  aits,  agikultinal  ciiemiati^,  and  oo  any  otfaw  sairnoa,  or  any  brao^  of  UtctafeHo 
tlMtthe  board  of  education  may  diracty  ahaM  bedailTered  to  tkom  atteadlng  saMscfaocd  hf  Iks 
pM$iman  of  the  Univerilty,  provided  the  reg«nU  shall  give  their  oonaent  tiiereto. 

tac.  14.  Am  soon  aa  any  peraoa  has  attended  aaftd  inslttntioB  twen|yHwo  vreeks*  saftd 
MMyhaewinad  In  the  studies  yeqnirad  by  the  board,  and  if  it  shall  appear  thatsaki: 
haa  raeelvsdOM  proper  trsinlng,  and  peaitsais  the  learning  and  otJiar  qnaliflffationa 
to  teaoh  a  gMdoonuion  achool*  ssid  person  shaH  reedvo  the  prapar  oartiAcate  from  Oapite- 
d^mdbosfdof  adooatlott,  eartMed  by  the  Bnpariateadent  of  FaUlo  Inabroctlosi. 

■KkUk  Forthapwpoaaof  dafri^g  the  expenses  of  the  erectifio  and  completion  ofiki 
hoDding  propoaed  by  the  sixth  section  of  this  act,  and  for  the  pnrchas^  of  the  nnriasaijui 
iMlbodrnfor  the «dd instltiition,  aadforvarkiui  ctfasr inddantal axpenaM  <f  «U 
JhwhlMreby  appropriated  ten  asotlons  of  the  salt  spring  lands.    TheAndltor 
eval  shall,  on  tho  piwHsHon  of  Ika  oertttento  of  the  prortdsnt  of  the  board  of 

iby  Ibo  OofWBor,  draw  hia  wamMut  on  the  Conimisrionor  of  tho  Stat*  Ijsid 
andpopshleon|yinaalt8prin9lBnda»totha  hokler  of  sochunOi 
therein  epodflsd,  asid  Janda  to  he  thoae  kraated  as  the  normal  aiAool  bofid- 


Bna  16.  FOr  the  purpose  of  psying  the  principal  of  ssid  normal  school  and  his 
tko  honrdof  edocotton,  innedh^^  after  their  appointment,  sliali  locate  fifteen  sectiona  of  the 
sslkspriiv  lands,  and  the  same  shall  be  denominated  "  the  normal  school  endowment  fon^** 
and  Shan  never  be  appropriated  for  any  other  purpose.  They  shsU  also  locate  the  ten  seotSons 
reqiqlred  by  section  fifteen,  and  the  same  shall  be  denominated  the  normal  school  hmldingfted. 


4«7. 

TlMMMlKwr^of  edacaUon  shall  giTO  due  notice  to  the  CommiMioner  of  the  8t«te  Land 
OOtt,  thftt  thejr  have  locmted  the  huuk  required  hy  this  act,  and  shnll  file  in  Ids  office  a  proper 
d^jcriptton  of  said  landa. 

Hffi.  17.  The  Dormal  school  endowment  fund  shall  be  imder  the  control  of  (he  board  of  ed- 
«iyt%n,  and  ahali  he  dispoaed  of  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  State  TreasurM' 
■h^l  be  traacurer  of  said  board;  and  all  orders  or  drafts  for  moneys  or  otiier  funds  shall  1m 
d^ad  by  the  prontdimt  of  said  board,  and  bo  countersigned  by  the  Governor. 

flco.  18.  The  priocipal  and  other  teachers  employed,  shall  be  paid  for  their  ser^-ices  out  of 
the  oamud  school  endowment  fund,  and  from  moneys  received  for  tuition.  The  board  of  ^- 
ncattai  shall  he  paid  for  their  servicea,  two  dollars  per  day,  with  warrants  drawn  on  the  salt 

apitef  Jaada. 
Bsm  19.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
▲Wi«Ved  March  28,  1&49. 


[  No.  130.  ] 

AjN  a  CT  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  Laws  relative  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  Normal  School. 

Sbctiox  I.  Beit  enactei  bftke  Senate  and  House9fRepre$tJituUve$aftke  State  efMiekig0tk^ 
That  all  acta  done  and  contracts  made  by  and  with  Che  board  of  edueatikm  tm<l»rand  bj  vht«» 
of  **an  act  to  e^abHah  a  State  Normal  school,**  approved  March  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  1 
and  forty-nine,  and  the  act  supplementary  thereto,  approved  March  tMrty-flrst,  eighteen 
dred  and  forty-nine,  be  and  they  are  hereby  ratified  and  cobflrmed. 

Sec.  2.  That  a  State  Normal  school  he  established  and  contfaraed  at  Tprflafitl,  In  the  eoattf 
of  Washtenaw,  upon  the  site  selected  by  the  said  board  of  edftfaOoo,  the  esehiafve  pmpuam«f 
which  flihali  be  the  Instrnetion  of  persons,  both  male  and  female,  la  the  art  of  teacfateg,  nd  l^ 
an  the  various  branches  that  pertato  to  a  good  common  school  eduestien.  Abo  to  give  h»< 
strnction  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  In  the  arts  of  hnshandry  and  agrlmiHival  chemlihy;  hitht 
fimdamental  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  In  what  regards  the  righto  and  dvtiss  of  i 

Sbc.  3.  The  said  Normal  school  shall  be  under  the  direeCfon  of  a  board  of  i 
and  shall  he  governed  and  supported  ss  herein  provided.  Said  board  shal  poroffids  §ot  the  ( 
tion  of  soitable  buildings  on  the  site  selected  aa  soon  as  the  (Itle  thereto  Is  vested  hi  thaa  hs 
fee,  and  the  means  hi  their  hands  for  that  pmi)oae  are  anfllMent,  and  they  may  appofait  a  aillp 
able  person  to  superintend  the  erection  of  ssid  boDdiiiigs. 

Sbc.  4.  Said  board  of  educatloa  shaQ  hereafter  consist  of  she  members,  three  of  whom  AaB 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  conaent  of  both  bmichea  of  the  I«» 
gtelatnre.  The  members  of  said  board  heretofore  appofaited  diaD  hold  their  efleet  ftm  tt» 
term  ihr  which  they  were  designated.  At  the  seasHm  of  the  Itfglshi««  Aw  the  year  ilghiMin 
hmidnd  and  fifty,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  vacancies  oocmiluy  shril  be  AIM  aa  ahosti  dh 
raetodbjappolntmentjthetermof  wfakh  shall  be  thsce  yeses.  The  Oavsiii«r  AaD,  liy  i|N 
polntment,  fiDsny  vaoaney  that  may  occur  when  the  Legtstatore  is  not  In  ssssloa;  audi  affihid* 
meattoexpireatthecloseof  the  nest  session  of  the  LsgWstfeOM.  Ths  T  liiiAisaam  nniw^Hj 
the  State  TMasnrer,  and  the  Superintendent  of  PabUc  Inatraetko,  shall,  by  virtue  of  thalritf' 
ftteS)  ha  members  of  ssId  board,  and  the  latter  shall  be  their  sematotj,  and  shall  keep  aa  oqiet 

tBddetelMaooomitof  CheltdolngB.  Be  shaB  idso  commualoato  mseh  vspoato  t^  the  I^Ml^ 
tveaaarereqpiiredbytfaliaet.  TlirTHafnTfnsniifnrihill.  ^x^ir^^^^  if  his  ngnn.  hi  liiiiluMm 
•fflSiihesedfSBidtheneittbeHthanof  Shan  aBttoaQyelset  one  «f  tksir  aiwibv  pMsidcnt 
And  n«  member  of  said  board  ofedawlten  8hall»  darlag  hto  ennHnnsiice  InoAeaaa  aiaei&her 
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«f  nM  bMrd,  act  w  tbe  ifMt  of  wy  poblbhcr  or  puHUien  of  kIimI  booki  a 
or  bo  or  booooM  iBlMWIod  ia  dM  publfoitfflo  or  Ml*  of  OBJ  raeli  bookoM 
And  tbo  GoTOTMr  of  ttdt  State  !■  borebj  ovihoctaod  and  roqnliod,  apoii 
•fitaot  being  |«odveod  to  him  that  aaj  moaabar  of  laid  board  it  omplogwd  ao  Bveli 
!■  JBtarwrtfd  ia  the  nanmr  albreaaid,  to  remove  inch  member  of  said  board  from  oOea^midlo 
it  anofhar  member  ia  his  pboe  to  flu  such  rmouacj. 

5.  Said  board  of  edooatlon  riiaB  hare  powor  to  H>pobtment  a  principal  and  aarirtaatta 
tahi  oimrge  of  aald  adiool,  and  audi  oUier  teachen  and  oAoem  aa  may  be  reqiitiod  In  «il 
•ohooli  and  fix  the  aalary  of  each,  and  preacribe  their  aevoral  dutlea.  They  aimB  dao 
power  to  remove  either  the  principal,  aeiiafant,  or  tmchera,  and  to  appoint  oCherain 
TImj  ahall  preecribe  the  Tariona  boohs  to  bo  oaed  tai  aiid  achool,  and  ahan  make  all  «he 
lloaa  and  bjofatwa  naoeoaary  for  the  good  govemmeat  and  managomimt  of  the  a 

•Bo.  6.  Said  board  ahaD  alaoeatahUdi  an  oxpcrinMntal  aehool  in  connoetion  wUh  Om 
Miool,  and  ahaJI  mafca  aB  tlia  wgwlationa  neceimry  to  govero  and  anpport  the  aama,  aaid  n^g 
li  their  diacretiott  admit  p«pfl>  ^^  ^  duago  for  tuition. 

7.  Said  board  dMA  havo  the  power,  and  It  ahaO  be  thair  duty,  from  Umo  Co  Ibae,  m  tt» 
aft  their  diapoaal  aaay  wwranl,  to  provide  aoltable  ground  and  bnOdinga, 
of  hnabandiy  and  awchanteal  took,  either  by  ptnrhaaa  or  leaae,  for  ttie  pnrpoeeof 
taa^y  and  experimeeital](y  carrying  out  tiie  provlaiona  of  the  aeoond  aectioei  of  ttila 
glva  inatmetioB  in  the  mechanic  arta,  and  in  tbtt  aria  of  hoabonAry  aqy  C**'} ' 


S.  Aa  aoon  aa  aald  Normal  Soiiool  b  prepared  to  receive  piiplk,the 
Htiki  Inatruotlon  ahangive  nolloe  of  the  foot  to  each  oounty  dorlc  in  tho  State,  and  efaaB  pi^ 
IIAmId  notloe'in  a  nawapaper  pnbUahcd  hi  each  aenatorial  dietrict. 

0m;  9.  The  board  of  edooatlon  aluA  ordain  auch  nilei  and  regiUafciona  for  the  «^— »— »«—  of 
pnpBa  to  aaid  aehool  aa  they  ahafl  daom  naceiaaty  and  proper.  Eveiy  appUoant  for  adaakaloa 
ohMI«Bdargo  an  oramlnairton  in  each  manner  m  may  be  preecrtbed  by  the  bonr^  and  if  ii 
Aal  appear  that  die  appMoant  k  not  a  paraon  of  good  monl  diaracter,  or  will  not  maka  an 
offft  and  good  taaohar,aQohi«ipUoaDtahaIl  be  rejected.  The  board  of  education  m^,  in  tkek 
•dbenHon,  re^folre  any  applloant  for  artmkeion  to  aaU  adiool— otlior  than  auch  aa  ahall,  prior 
IomA  afoniaelon,  aign  and  ffie  with  aaid  board  a  dadaraftion  of  hitention  tofoUow  the  buabaeaa 
of  kiilring  primary  aoiiook  in  thk  State    to  payi  or  aecore  to  be  paid,  audi  ftea  Cor  taitkB  m 


IS.  Any  peraon  miy  be  admitted  a  pupil  of  aaid  acliool  who  nhall  poaa  a  ■^'-^■'inj 
i:  PrmHid,  That  the  applicant  ahall,  before  admiMioo,algn  adeciantlon  of  inton 
lldB  to  follow  the  buataMM  of  taadiing  primary  achook  ha  tlik  State:  And  pnv^td /mrOgr, 
Tbat  pi4»ik  may  be  admitted  vrithout  iignittg  audi  declaration  of  Intention,  on  ancfa  tetna  at 
IfoaMormal  Soimol  board  may  preacribe;  and  that  each  oounty  ahall  be  entitled  to  send  papik 
In  die  ratio  of  the  ropreaantatlvea  in  the  State  Legislature  to  which  it  may  be  eotltkd,  not  to 

auoh  number  aa  the  board  may  prescribe. 

U.  After  eald  aehool  ahall  ImvecoDupenceditafovt  term,  and  at  kaHt  once  in  eod^jaar 
r,lt  ehall  be  vlaifeed  by  three  auitabk  peraona^  not  membera,  to  be  appointed  ty  the 
mart  of  edttcattoB,  who  ahall  examine  thoroughly  into  tlw  afiUra  of  the  school,  andnpaet  ta 
^a  Baneiintendent  of  Public  Inatructlon  their  viewa  with  rogard  to  Its  conditioa,  suoccmaal 
and  any  other  mafetera  (hey  may  Jadge  expedient    Sudi  vidtors  ahall  be  appointed 


0BO.  IS.  It  ahaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Suporiatendant  of  PubUc  inatructlon,  onoa  at ; 

aMh  term,  to  vlait  aaid  admol;  and  ho  ahall  aonuaQy  make  te  the  Legiaktweafhll and  dalnM 
tapart  of  the  dotege  of  tha  board  of  odnoaMon,  aeid  of  all  linir  axpendlturaa,  and  the 
iaediadSirtirtBfln,attdlhapaoepaota,prQgKOmaad  waeftihiam  of  add  aekool, 
eaparta  of  aald  TWtaia  ae  he  may  deem  adrimbk. 
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IM.  13.  LwtwM  ott  ohenlMtfy,  cMapanllv*  tiirtftnay,  MtiiMKiai/,  the  awduinip  taU,  a^- 
•Iwvilitfy,  aod  on  Mgr  other  Ktonoa^  or  uj  branch  of  lUerature  tbut  the  board  of 
flBflQr  iBroet,  migr  bo  dettTerod  to  thoee  ottosdiag  takl  aohool,  la  eiwh  maiuier,  tmd  oa 
MMh  ton&e  and  eondltiooe  aft  the  board  of  education  jaaj  pmoribe. 

taDL  14.  As  oeofi  a*  uaj  penoa  baa  attcttdtd  arid  iaatttntioB  twantj-two  weeka,  «aid  perftoo 

oafTfee  ojuuBliied  in  the  atndiea  required  bj  the  board,  In  auch  manner  aa  ma}'  be  preecribed; 

mttff  it  ahnO  appear  that  aaid  pcraon  poaaeaaea  the  learning  and  other  qnaiUlcattom  ngceeaaiy 

to  Hufh  a  good  common  achool,  aaid  peraon  ihall  receive  a  certificate  to  tliat  vlkct  from  the 

pliWllinl,  to  be  approved  bj  the  Superintondeni  of  FttbHc  InatmotloD. 

tec.  15.  The  board  of  education  ahall  have  the  power  and  authority  to  demand  and  reoeire 

or  anma  donated  and  anbaorlbed  bgr  the  oitiaena  of  Ypallanti  and  ita  vkHnilyr  in  inoh 

na  aaid  board  nuiy  preaerlbe,  and  Appier  theaame  to  the  erection  and  completion  of  tibe 

buildinga,  the  pnrchaae  of  the  neoeaaaiy  booka,  antaratna,  ftundtore  and  ilxtnrea, 

vaiiona  other  Incidental  expanaea  lo  be  incurred  by  aaid  board  in  purauam^e  ui  the 

of  ttda  net;  and  if  angr  anrplna  ahall  remain,  to  applj  the  aame  in  ^aingiag  tho 

of  oondneUng  aaid  aofaooL    And  any  diicii  whieh  may  arlie  in  tlie  erection  and 

iiMiylBUnn  of  aaid  boBdinga  and  pnrdiaaea  albreaald^  aliall  be  paid  o«t  of  the  principal  to  bo 

am  the  aale  id  hmda  herelnaller  Baentionad,  not  to  exceed  the  aum  of  ten  thowoad 

Boeh  anm  ahaU  be  paid  from  time  to  time  on  tho  watrant  of  tlie  AndHor  Geiiml^ 

ta  bofcawn  In  pnrananee  of  ttie  oniiHrafo  of  tlie  avperintandant  of  the  building  or  aecrelMy 

of  fba  board,  and  counteiaignad  by  the  preeldent  of  tho  board  of  edneatlon;  and  no  auoh 

iiBlilhnrii  ataaB  be  laaoed  nntil  work  ahall  be  done,  or  aervloea  rendered,  or  bnUdinga  erectedt 

or  booka,  apparaikaa,  flxtarea  or  fbmlfcare  porobaead  fbt  the  Normal  Bohooi,  under  the  dlree> 

tkoH  of  the  board  of  education,  entitling  the  appBoant  to  aneh  oertUkate,  according  to  n 

oonftract  or  ngreement  with  mid  bond  Ibr  that  pncpoae,  or  tor  aervieca  and  eapenaea  of  tho 

bairti  or  aome  member  thereof,  in  oooneotlon  with  the  aekction  of  tho  alte,  or  the  erodion  of 

tbm  Wm  lual  School  boHdinga,  or  tho  improvoment  of  tho  gronnda. 

16.  The  ten  aeetlona  of  aalt  aprtog  landa,  located  by  the  board  of  edneatlon  under  tho 

of  eecdona  flfteen  and  afacteen  of  **an  act  to  eatabHah  a  State  Normal  School,"  ap- 

prOfMlUGKroh  IS,  184S,  together  with  the  fifteen  aecttons  of  laid aalt apringknda located  under 

tht  protiriona  at  aectlon  abcleen  of  aaid  act,  and  aUanrh  hmda  aa  may  be  granted  by  Congioea, 

or  weired  or  aet  apart  (in  any  manner)  in  Hen  of  any  portion  of  aaid  bnd  to  which  the  title 

m^  pvovo  InauiBoient,  and  ail  donationa,  in  land  or  otherwiae,  to  the  State  in  tmat  or  to  the 

board  of  education  fbr  the  anpport  of  a  Normal  Sohool,  ahall  coostitate  afund,  to  be  called 

tho-llormal  School  endowment  ftmd,  and  ahall  be  reaennad  from  mle  until  the  aame  ahall  bo 

appralaed.    Themlnfannrnpriceof  aaid  linda  ahaU  be /our  dollara  per  acre;  and  it  shall  be  tho 

dnty  of  the  officer  authorised  to  aell  aaid  landa,  to  oauae  the  aame  to  be  appraked  aa  aoon  aa 

pwoticnble,  In  the  manner  provided  fiw  the  appralaal  of  other  landa;  none  of  aaid  kuida  ahall 

bo  Mid  ftr  leaa  than  the  ndnimnm  priao  fixed  by  law.    It  shall  not  be  neccesary  to  appraiao 

tmfot  aaid  fauids  wfaidi  haTe  heretofore  been  anpraiaed  under  exiating  provlaiona  of  law;  and 

thnptoceeda  of  aalea  of  any  of  said  landa  heretofore  appralaed  and  aokl,  ahaU  conatitute  a  part 

ofthofiBidherehi  provided.    After  such  appraisal,  auch  land  shall  be  and  remain  aul^)ect  to 

■•to  nt  the  State  land  oaice»aaia  now  or  ahall  be  hereafter  provided  by  law;  and  the  principal 

■hattbeand  ranain  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  use  of  said  institution,  (except  aa  heroin  provided.) 

TbB  instahnents  of  principal  paid  by  the  purchasers,  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  treasury;  and 

tho  iaioreat  thereon  from  the  time  of  ita  receipt,  or  from  the  time  of  the  piooedinf  oomputa- 

tlen  of  intereat,  aa  the  aame  may  be,  ahall  be  conq»uted  1^  the  Auditor  Genexml  nd  State 

Treaeurer,  at  the  doee  of  each  flaoal  year,  ^  the  rate  of  aix  per  oei^  per  annum,  and  fogotUci 

with  at  intereat  paid  by  purchaeers  of  any  portion  of  aaid  knda,  ahall  be  paaaed  to  (te  cretft 

•f  the  Normal  School  Intereet  Amd,  to  be  drawn  therefrom  i^on  the  warrant  of  the  Auditor 

General,  issued  In  pursuance  of  a  certiflcate  of  the  board  of  edneatlon,  signed  by  their 
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tary  and  conntenigiied  by  tibetr  pi  tatiiul,  tint  thg  money  is  4m  and  in^aliiw  to 

of  the  Normal  School,  or  his  alifaiiN.  or  Um  teadma  or  oflbera  aaptoyed,  or  to  tkm 

btrt  of  the  board,  or  the  board  of  TteUota,  aa  herein  authoriaed,  or  fiir 

expenaea  in  the  eapport  or  mafntenaaea  of  aaSd  lehool  or  aome  of  Urn 

8sc.  17.  Md  ftmdfl  dull  be  under  the  direction  and  control  wt  Che  board  of 
joet  to  the  prortaiona  hereiB  contained.    Thetreaanrer  of  aaidbaardahaUpayoi^of  tt»] 
per  fnnd  all  ordrra  or  drafts  for  moneya  to  be  expended  under  the  provliianaol'  tiiiaac 
orders  or  drafts  to  be  dnwn  by  the  Auditor  General  on  oertiBoaftM  of  the  aacretiy, 
aigned  by  the  president  of  the  Imard.    No  soch  oeiClflcates  aiiaO  be  sfiven  exoept  upon  t 
audited  and  allowed  by  the  board  at  a  regular  meedng. 

8bc.  is.  The  senrices  and  all  neceaaary  trareling  and  other  expenaaa  alren^  or  haioaftai  ta 
be  incurred  by  any  member  of  the  board  of  edoeathin,  or  the  board  of  Hritora,  ahnU  be 
on  the  proper  certiAeate  out  of  any  ftmds  beloiminf  to  said  inatltatian  in  the  hands  of  < 
treasurer,  until  the  erection  and  completfon  of  the  neceaaary  bnUdbiia.  The  prindpal, 
taatK,  teachers  and  other  oflfloers  employed  in  said  achool,  shall  ba  paid  out  of  the 
school  Interest  fand,  and  from  reoeipts  fbr  tuition;  and  the  serrioss  and  axpcnsea  of  tba 
of  edueatton,  after  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buiidlnga,  and  other  €i.piua«  inoldanft  toariA 
iaiHtutien,  shall  lie  paid  for  out  of  the  Normal  achool  interest  ftmd,  in  the  samo  nmBMii^  m 
near  aa  may  be,  aa  is  required  in  regard  to  moneya  drawn  fin*  the  pajmant  of  His  prinapal  or 
ottnr  taaciicrs.  The  members  of  die  board  of  edundioa  and  the  visitacs  shall  be  f^flrfl  to 
two  dollars  per  da;;^  tot  their  actual  services,  and  to  their  neoessary  tnmUmg  and  other 


Bbc.  19.  For  the  pufpoee  of  rendering  more  sflMent  their  organiimHon  and  to  enabte  i 
the  mora  ftiHy  to  carry  into  eflEbct  the  provisions  herein  contained,  the  members  of  tlie  bonpd 
of  education  now  holding  their  offioea  mider  the  proriaiooa  of  *%n  act  to  estahlieh  a 
mal  school,"  approved  March  28th,  1840,  and  their  successors  in  office^  sre  hereby 
a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  **tha  board  of  education,'*  ibr  the  purpoaaal 
contemplated,  and  subject  to  soch  modMcatiens  aa  may  be  mads  thereto,  and  in  that 
alnffl  have  perpetual  succession,  and  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  empowered  to  pnii'tise<i,lw»f| 
hold,  possess  and  enjoy  to  themselves  and  th«r  successors,  lands,  tenements,  hi 
goods,  chattels  and  eflccts  of  every  Mnd,  and  the  same  to  grant,  alien,  aell,  iavust  and 
of,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead,  and  be  implead<n  in  all  courts  in  this  State,  to  h»v«  and  to  nssa 
common  seal,  and  the  same  to  change,  after  and  renew  at  pleasure,  and  to  make  andi  i 
and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  proper  ftyr  the  well  ordering  and  goieiuinent  of 
poration  and  the  transaction  of  its  business;  Preeaded;  The  same  be  not  rep^guasittotte 
constitution  or  laws  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States. 

Srt.  so.  Said  corporation  shall  be  subJMt  to  the  provisiotts  of  chapter  ftll;y-lhe  of  the  re- 
vised statutes  of  18M,  so  &r  as  the  same  can  apply,  and  are  not  inconsistent  widi 
kmsofthteact  They  shall  have  power  to  trsnsact  all  neosasary  business  at  aqy 
quorum  being  present;  and  meetings  may  be  called  in  auch  mamier  aa  their  by-laera  maj  pe»> 
vide;  and  a  quorum  shall  consist  of  a  majority  of  the  members.  The  ilrat  i 
act  may  be  held  at  such  tfane  and  place  aa  may  be  directed  by  the 
of  notice  thereof  shaB  be  neceaaary;  and  the  attendance  of  a  quwan  shall 
proceedings  of  such  meeting.  All  process  against  said  corporation  ahell  be  aeresd  on  Ike  j 
rideilt  or  secretary  thereof. 
r  Bbo.  fl.  Sections  four,  fifteen  and  rixteen  of  *^an  aet  to  establish  a  Mate  NSniinal 
proved  &reh  Vth,  1849,  and  all  of  the  provlsIotts  of  aaid  set  and  the  not  aapplemsntK 
te^  wMdi  are  inwmalstcnt  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  sre  hereby  repaalsd. 

Bkc.  2t.  This  act  ithall  take  effisct  and  be  in  force  from  and  aftv  Iti  passagn,  and  tiae 
tore  may  at  any  tfane  alter,  amend  or  repeal  the  same  by  a  vote  of  two-tfatads  of  the 
present  in  ewh  house. 

Approved  March  25, 1850. 
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[  No.  180.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relative 
to  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School,  approved  March 
25th,  185«. 

Sicnm  1.  Beit enmaed hy  Hu  SemaU  «md Mom—  of  SUprttenUAioea qf  tht  State qf  UuUgmm,. 
That  an  act  to  mmaOlldHte  and  amend  the  lawa  velotiv*  to  the  eetebliahment  of  a  State  Noriaal 
86bool,  approved  Mkrrh  twenty-iUth,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  be  amended  by  striking  oU 
bk  aection  four  of  said  act,  the  words  '*  both  branches  of  ^e  Legfatature,"  and  by  inaerttnir  itt 
lien  ttaenof,  the  wtkrda  **  the  Senate  and  Honae  of  KepreeentattTee  hi  joint  convention." 

Sbo:  2.  This  act  ahall  take  eflect  and  be  hi  force  from  imd  after  Ha  passage. 

Approved  Xaxvh  S9,  1830. 


LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  FEEE  SCHOOLS  OF  DETROIT, 

[  No.  70.  ] 
AN  ACT  relative  to  Free  Schools  in  the  City  of  Detroit. 

8ectiO!<  I.  Sc  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  St4le  ofJiKekigany 
That  the  City  of  Detroit  shall  be  considered  as  one  school  district,  and  hereafter  all  schools 
organized  therein,  in  pnrsoance  of  this  act,  shall,  under  the  direction  and  regulations  of  the 
board  of  education,  be  public  and  free  to  all  children  i-esiding  within  the  limits  thereof,  be- 
trreen  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen  years,  inclusive. 

Sbc.  2.  In  lieu  of  the  school  inspectors  now  required  to  be  elected  in  said  city,  there  shall 
be  tv^etre  school  inspectors,  to  be  elected  in  the  manner  fbllotring:  At  the  next  annual  charter 
election,  there  shall  be  elected  in  each  ward  of  said  city,  tw  o  scliool  inspectors,  one  of  whom 
shall  hold  his  office  for  two  years,  and  the  other  for  one  year;  and  at  every  annual  election 
thereafter,  there  shall  be  elected  in  each  word,  one  school  inspector,  who  shall  hold  his  oiBo^ 
ftnr  two  years.  No  school  inspector  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  compensation  for  Us  9er> 
vicee. 

8b&  3.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  school  inspector,  the  common  council  of  I3m> 
city  ef  ]>etroit  may  fill  the  same,  imtil  the  next  annual  election,  when,  if  such  ^-acancy  happen 
in  tlie  flrat  year  of  the  term  of  said  office,  the  electors  of  the  proper  ward  may  choose  a  suMn* 
ble  person  to  ffl!  the  remainder  of  such  term:  Provided,  The  city  clerk  shall  give  notiev  of* 
sudt  vacancy  prior  to  sneh  election,  as  may  be  required  in  other  cases. 

8ec.  4.  Every  person  elected  to  (he  office  of  school  inspector,  who,  without  sufficient  csoiM, 
dMlt  neglect  or  refitae  to  serve,  shall  forfttt  to  the  board  of  edtt(!aAion,  fbr  the  use  of  the  Bbla- 
ry,  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  in  some  competent  eoaH: 
JProvidedt  No  person  shall  be  compdlad  to  serve  two  terms  successively;  and  the  said  bowd 
tiaSl  make  aU  neoesoary  rules  and  regubitions  relufre  to  tta  proeeedlngs,  and  punish  bytttt,. 
net  exceeding  five  dollars  for  each  offence  of  any  member  of  Qie  board  who  may,  wWnhit 
•nffldoBt  cause,  absent  himself  from  any  meeting  thereof,  to  be  eoUscted  as  they  may  dlMot 

Akc;  S.  The  school  inspectors,  together  with  the  mliyor  and  recorder  of  said  city,  (^^b&  art  • 
dMksM  to  he  ex-oflfcio  school  inspectors,)  shaB  he  b  bo4y  eorponte,  by  the  name  flba^ill^ 
of  ■*  The  Heard  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Dettottf  sod  in  that  name,  may  be  capaMkf^' 
suhig  and  hehig  sned,  and  of  holding  or  sdMng  and  eoaveyftug  r«al  and  personal  pfwfieHff  y-m^ 
the  thterest  of  said  codimon  schools  may  requlM;  tfnd  shall  also  snoceed  to,  agod  be  enttMli^- 
demand,  an  moneys  and  other  rfghts  belonging  to,  or  in  posseasfon  of;  the  boer^of  schoel. 
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ia■p0cton^  or  uijr  meinb«r  thereof  •r  9iuij  whool  dtotrioC  bOAid,  or  amy 
Mj  imI  nnd  penonal  propertj  or  other  rigihto  of  uj  raeh  ilrtrlcC  iiiMU  rikj,am 
pvoooodn  of  nil  tucAi  pruyertj  whiflh  mi^  coom  into  the  pOMeerion  of  nid  bosrd,  ■• 
mU,  ahaU  bo  accoanted  for  and  dbtrlbuted  Among  the  aowral  peraons  of  whom  the  oaaw 
hftvo  been  collected,  in  anoh  manner  aa  the  aaid  board  tutf  deem  juat  and  proper. 

tac  6.  The  board  of  ednoatioin,  (ei|^  members  whereof  maj  Ibrm  a.  qaomm,)   wmj 
ttom  time  to  tfrae  at  such  pJaee  in  aaid  0U7  as  they  maj  deaignalie;  the  m^ror  shall 
dent  of  the  board,  and  slndl  preside  at  all  meeHnga  thereof  but  In  omo  of  hk 
abaumii  of  tiie  records,  a  mi^Joritj  of  the  inspectors  pteseat  at  anjr  me« 
of  their  mmber  preaidmc  pro  Icaipere. 

Uc7.  Theelerkof  aahtettjahaHbosx-^kioolcrk  of  said  board,  and  shnQ 
Mntiso  as  the  board  of  edneation  maj  reaaonaU/  ivqidre.    In  oaae  of  tiM  abaenoe  of  naU  • 
or  ftw  any  other  caoae,  the  board  maj  choose  some  suitable  person  to 
either  as  principal  or  depot/ derk. 

ftw.  8.  The  reoMder  of  aaid  city  shall  be  entitled  to  a  seat  at  the  meeting  of  aaid  bonvd»  te 
tho  pinpoae   of  deliberation,  and  of  acting  on  committees,  hot  shall  have  no  toIo 
•exeept  when  the  major  shall  be  absent,  in  wlddi  case  he  shall  act  as  prerident. 

Abo.  9.  The  board  of  edneation  shall  haveAdlpowor  and  auKborltj,  and  ItahnB  bei 
•doty,  to  pnrrhaae  such  school  hovssa,  and  appfy  Ibr  and  receive  from  ttke  coonly 
w«r  or  other  cOeer,  all  monejs  appropriated  for  the  primaij  schools  and  diatrict  Uhrarj  of 
aaid  dity,  and  designate  a  pla*  e  where  the  Ubrarj  maj  be  kept  therein.  The  aaid  hoard  aha! 
alio  have  fun  power  and  anthoritj  to  mate  bj-laws  and  orcHnancca  niatlvo  to  taking  the  eea- 
«M  of  all  children  in  said  city  between  the  agee  of  Are  and  sevonteen  jean;  relative  to  imflJug 
-aft  naoceaafj  reports  and  tranamittiug  the  saroo  to  the  proper  oAcers,  as  designated  hj  kw,  aa 
4luii  aaid  city  maj  be  entitled  to  its  proportion  of  the  primary  school  fund;  rolativo  to  vialBa- 
Uoa  of  schools;  x«htive  to  the  length  of  time  schools  shall  be  kept,  whfeh  ahaU  not  boleae 
than  three  months  in  each  year;  relative  to  the  employment  and  examination  of 
thiir  powers  and  duties;  relative  to  regulation  of  schools  and  the  books  to  he  uac^ 
rtlaiHTr  to  the  appointment  of  necessary  officers,  and  prQanribe  their  powers  and  dntiea;  nh> 
>Ci««  to  any  thing  whatever  that  may  advance  the  interest  of  eduoatloni  the  good 
Mtd  prosperity  of  comm<m  schools  In  said  city,  and  the  wetture  of  the  public 


8bc.  19.  The  mayor's  court  shall  ha%-e  Jurisdiction  of  all  auits  wherein  said  board  ms^^  be  a 
.party,  and  of  all  prosecutions  for  vioktion  of  said  by-laws  and  ordinances. 

tec  11.  The  said  board  ahaU  annnaOly,  in  the  month  of  Febmaiy,  pubUah  in  1 
jMT  of  the  city,  a  atatement  of  the  number  of  schools  in  said  city;  the  number  of 
jbnwtad  therein  the  year  preceding;  the  several  branches  of  eduoation  pursued  bg 
the  expenditures  for  all  things  authorised  by  thb  act,  daring  the  preceding  jeaor. 

Sac.  IS.  The  board  of  education  shall  eotabllsh  a  district  library,  and  for  the  \m  iinsi  of  tka 
saoM^  the  OMunon  council  are  authorised  annually  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  real  and  pnaanal  pi  ay 
erij  within  said  city,  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars,  which  tax  ahaB  be  hihii 
nnd  ooOected  in  the'aame  manner  as  the  moneys  raised  to  defray  the  general  expenaas  oC  »UL 
«lty. 

teo-  IS.  The  common  council  of  aaid  city  are  hereby  authoriaed»  once  in  aadi  year>  to  aa- 
litaa  tad  levy  a  tax  on  all  the  raal  and  peracmal  pr(q;»erty  within  aaid  city,  according  to  Oia  city 
It  roll  of  that  year,  which  ahall  not  exceed  one  dollar  for  evaiy  child  In  aaid  city  he- 
,  the  ages  of  fire  and  aeventeen  years;  tho  number  of  chUdron  to  be  aaoettalnad  hy  the 
laik  npeci  on  that  aul)|ect»oofiBinlheoaioeof  theolerkof  the  county  of  Wayne,  or  in  fha 
•oAoeef  the  dark  of  said  board  of  ednoalton,  and  oertifled  by  the  piwalilant  ^hreoC  wadiha 
Mld^itellbaoQlUotedfailhewBanauMrat  the  mon^y*  raiaad  to  dAay  the  genmieloKp 
iof  aaiddty;  all  suehmontysahaabedlihanadaBdespended  by  the  authority  of  aeU 
for  the  auppert  md  mahifafaianre  of  add  fcheels,  and  for  no  et^  purpoae 
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iao.  14.  Th«  trtvurer  of  Mid  eUj  diaD  be  tiM  treMUwr  of  Mdd  board,  onlett  oUMmlto 
dboeCed  by  said  board;  he  shall  keap  all  mooeyt  baioogtBg  to  aald  achoola  wparato  from  Iho 
nonojo  bdonginy  to  iho  oorporallon  of  Mid  dtj;  and  ho  nhall  not  pay  out  or  oxpond  tho 
■^ool  monoyi,  without  tha  aotlvrlty  of  the  eaid  board. 

Sac.  16.  TiMcollecCor  of  iaid  elCy,  whan  he  nhall  h««o  paid  any  aehool  laoneye  to  nAd  tieaf 
«Mror««horporMm,dMUtakaaraeaipt  theMfer,  and  flletheiMM  with  tho  elarkofatftd 
boMrds  aaditalMU  bethoftvther  duly  of  the  ooUeetor,  when  he  ahdD  Imyo  made  hia  ftul 
TOfeiurn  ooaeerainy  the  ccrfleettoD  of  mid  tax,  to  make  a  report  to  mid  board,  iCatfaiir  tbt  whole 
amooBA  of  adtool  tax,  the  amowit  coOeeted,  and  the  amomit  returned  by  him  to  the  fommim 
eooBoil  aa  unpaid  or  ooooOeeted. 

Swx  19.  The  coUeeior  and  treaauror  diall,  beftre  they  enter  on  their  dmiee  wider  thia  aot,. 
OBter  into  aiioh  bonda  to  mid  board,  and  wHh  fluch  tnrotifla  ea  may  be  deemed  neoeemry,  oan- 
dttioiied  fer  the  fidthfol  diecharKe  ot  their  dntiea  reepecdTely,  mider  thla  act. 

Bbc  17.  An  parte  of  aett,  to  fhr  ^  they  robte  to  the  city  of  Detarott,  teconetatent  wtOi  thi» 
act,  are  boreby  repealed;  and  ft  ehaJl  not  be  necemary  to  elect  iny  Hcfaool  district  oAeera  hi 
■aid  dty,  aa  heretofore  required  by  law. 

Sec.  18.  Thin  net  shall  take  eflbct  from  and  afier  He  paMSf  ^. 

Approved  February  17,  IMS. 


[  No.  20.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  ad  entitled  "an  act  relative  to  free  sehools^ 

in  the  city  of  Detroit." 

ABCnow  1.  Be  it  enatted  >y  Iht  Semate  ttd  Mouae  tf  XeprttenUUvet  &f  the  Stale  e/  MieUt^mm^ 
llmt  aD  taxes  which  haTo  been,  or  may  hereafter  be  aawssed  and  levied  by  the  common  eonueU 
of  tho  city  of  Detroit,  under  and  by  ▼frtoe  of  tho  authority  conftrred  on  snid  oommon  oouncU 
by  tho  thirteenth  section  of  an  act,  entitled  "an  act  relatiTe  to  free  schools  in  tho  city  of  I>o> 
troit,**  Shan  be  set  forth  in  the  SMoesment  roll  of  said  city,  in  a  separate  column,  apart,  and 
diadnguiahed  from  all  other  city  taxes;  and  tliat  the  collector  of  said  city,  shall  coDect,  and  ia- 
herel^  authorizq^  and  required  to  collect  said  taxes  in  money,  and  said  collector  shaU  not  be 
required  or  permitted  to  receive  in  payment  of  said  taxes^  any  HabtUHee  or  evidences  of  debt 
againat  said  city. 

Skc.  2.  That  all  the  fifth  section  of  said  act  after  the  worda  "aa  the  last  aforeaaid,*'  in  tho^ 
thirteenth  line  of  said  section,  be  stricken  out,  and  thefoUowing  be  inaerted  hi  ita  phoe:  "ahalb 
ho  expended  and  disbumed  by  and  under  the  authority  of  said  board  of  education,  for  tha 
support  of  the  said  schools,  after  paying  all  Just  and  legal  demanda  existing  against  the  aevoml' 
aobool  districts  heretofore  exnthig  in  said  dtyt  Provided,  That  aald  board  shall  not  be  Bahla* 
to  pay  an  aggregate  amount  of  indebtednem  against  any  one  district,  greater  than  the  ttaovnt 
rooelTod  from  the  same  by  said  board.** 

Approved  February  13, 1813. 


[  No.  87.  } 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  '^an  act  relative  to  Free  Sciioob- 
in  the  city  of  Detroit,"  approved  February  seventeenth,  eighteen^ 
hundred  and  forty-two. 

BMnoNl.  Be  U  en^eUdhiftke  Jenatsmtrf  Jftnse^ Ji^yreseiirartass ^Oe  glals ef  Miekigmm,, 
Ihafc  the  eoBostors  of  the  Pity  of  Detroit,  electad  hi  tho  diitesnt  waidaof  irtd  cityt,*tf  «ife 
aa  ooBeetors  of  the  school  tax  ssseased  and  levied  in  aald  city  in  theh-  roepectlvo  wmda, 
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«ad  by  virtue  of  the  pro\i»ion8  of  the  act  to  whicb  IUm  act  U  aincndatorT;  and  that  eadi  of 
•aid  coJiecton  pre^ioua  to  hia  entering  upoo  ]m  duties,  ftluiU,  in  additioa  to  the  bood  nov  ic^ 
qaifcd  by  law,  make  and  exccuta  to  the  board  oi  education  of  aaid  ci^  of  Detroiti  a  bond  witt 
two  good  and  lufficicnt  sureties  to  be  bjr  them  approved,  in  the  penal  aum  dircGted  bf  aiU 
bottd,  oonditioaed  for  the  faithful  perfiDmuuiceof  hia  dutiea  aa  auch  cottecton  and  that  iacaae 
4if  negieci  or  rtf uari  of  aaj  one  of  aajd  collectors  to  execute  and  obtain  aoeh  bead  ai  i  in  dhift 
to  tha  proviaiona  of  this  section,  be  be  cul^Ject  to  a  penal^  of  one  hundred  doDan,  t»  he  col- 
lectad  in  an  action  of  deb^  wlu^  may  be  brought  in  anj-  court  in  thia  State  at  the  siut  aad  in 
iht  same  of  the  said  board  of.  education  of  the  ci^  of  Detroit. 

Bkc.  2.  The  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Detroit  may  elect  one  oC  their  own  nuaihar 
pBMident  of  the  board,  who  shall  perfbnn  all  the  duties  and  be  veatad  with  all  the  povfvn  esn- 
ferred  fay  Uie  act  to  which  this  act  is  amendatory,  upon  the  mi^or  and  recorder  of  aaid  c^  of 
Detroit,  or  either  of  them;  and  aU  the  provision*  uf  the  act  to  which  this  act  ia  amandataiy, 
providing  that  the  mayor  or  reoorder  of  said  city  sball  be  president  of  aaid  board,  are  berc^ 
rapaalad.  The  term  of  oflBce  and  time  and  mode  of  election  of  laid  president  to  be  presrribel 
by  said  board. 

8ec.  3.  Six  members  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quormn  for  tlie  transaction  of  baa- 


8kc.  4.  This  act  shall  take  elftct  and  be  in  ibrce  from  and  after  it«  iiassage. 
Approred  April  S8,  1446. 


[  No.  40.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ^'an  act  relative  to  free  schools 
in  the  citj  of  Detroit,"  approved  Februarj  seventeenth,  one 
thousand  e^ht  hundred  and  forty-two. 

Sectiox  1.  B«  it  enadedhftke  Stnatt  and  House  of  Repre§emtaiive»  i^  the  Slat€  of  BHckigui, 
That  in  addition'to  the  taxes  mentioned  in  the  act  to  which  this  act  Is  amendatory,  the  commsB 
council  of  the  city  of  Detroit  is  hereby  authorised  and  empowered  to  le>7  and  coDect  a  tax  Mt 
exceeding  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year,  to  Ite  expended  in  the  [ftirchaae  of  lots  is 
a^d  city  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  thereof,  and  in  tlie  erection  and  bulldbig  a  acfaod 
houae  or  school  houses,  with  the  necessary  out  buildings  and  fixture  on  any  lot  or  Mi 
which  may  be  so  purchased,  or  any  other  lots  now  oivncd  by  the  board  of  educalion  of  wUL 
city,  or  which  the  said  board  nug-  hereafter  acquire:  Protided^  Tlut  said  tax,  when  eo  lensd 
aad  collected,  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  of  education,  and  be  vested  In  aaid 
boavi^  to  and  for  the  purpose  hai»inbefore  stated,  and  no  other,  and  also  tluit  the  title  to  socfa 
iota  purchased  shall  also  be  vested  in  said  board  for  the  purposes  aibresaad. 

Sbc.  S.  Said  tax  shaU  not  be  levied  or  collected,  unless,  at  a  meeting  of  the  freeman  c£  said 
eMy,  called  fbr  auch  purpose  as  hereinafter  provided,  a  majorit}'  of  the  treemen  pieseut  ataall 
awwt  to  the  aame. 

Sac.  3.  It  shaU  be  the  doty  of  the  m^or,  or  recorder,  in  caae  of  the  abaence  of  tlie  naiyar, 
or  ft  vacancy  in  hia  ofiloe,  to  call  auch  a  meeting  of  the  freemen  of  aaid  dfy,  for  the  porpaaa  of 
fifing  ttirir  assent  or  dissent  to  wmA  tax,  when  it  stall  be  requested  by  petition  signed  bj 
twwilJ  fcnr  fl«am««  of  aaid  d^,  which  call  shall  particukHy  express  the  ol#eet  of  nch 
aaeeting,  and  ahall  be  pubBshed  in  two  of  the  daily  newapapers,  published  in  said  dqr  of  De- 
troit, one  week  prevloua  to  such  meeting:  Prevufed,  That  the  mayor  may  call  such 
npon  tha  notice  herein  mentioned,  without  such  petition  at  his  own  option. 

Sno.  4.  If  the  said  na^jor  or  recorder  shall  r^bae  to  call  aoeh  ipftHng  iq>on  the  pi 
«•  alMier  of  them  of  auch  petition,  or  ahaH  neglect  to  do  so  for  three  days  eAer  the 
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«f  audi  yvtiUiaii,  tia^  two  jMmbera  of  the  coiiunoiL  councU  of  mid  city,  may,  on  Uk»  petL 
call  Bwsb,  meeUng  upon  a  like  notice  And  publicaUon  thereof,  in  the  manner  and  for  tlw 
hereinbefore  specUled  ia  the  cm*  of  a  call  by  the  mayor  or  recorder.    Such  meeting  may 
k»«4l<>u>ned  fSrom  tkao  [to  time]  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  thoae  present. 

aso.  6.  The  aaid  tax  aball  be  le>ied  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tax  pro\ided  for 
in  ISbm  thirteenth  secUon  of  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  amendatory,  and  shall  be  consolidated 
ewiti^m  the  tax  rolls;  but  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  board  of  education  in  each  and 
7  year  when  auch  tax  is  levied  and  collected,  to  separate  the  amotmt  thereof  from  the 
onat  of  money  received  by  said  board  for  such  year,  and  set  it  fq[»art  aa  a  fund  to  bo 
for  the  purposes  qpeeified  in  the  first  l^on  of  this  act. 
B.  Th«  board  of  eduoation  of  the  city  of  Detroit  is  hereby  authorised  from  time  to 
time,  on  auch  term  or  terms  of  payment  as  they  may  deem  proper,  to  borrow  a  aum  of  money 
■•t  exceeding  bi  all  the  sum  of  ftn  thouaaad  dollars,  for  the  porpasee  specified  in  the  first 
section  of  thla  act»  at  a  rate  of  intereet  not  exceeding  seven  per  cent,  per  annum,  paj'able  semi- 
amraaUy,  and  to  issue  the  bonds  of  said  board  in  such  form,  and  executed  in  such  manner  aa 
said  board  may  direct:  Provided^  That  said  board  shall  issue  no  bond  for  a  less  sum  than  fifty 
'dcdlara:  And  provided,  That  no  such  sum  of  money  shall  be  borrowed  mitil  authorised  by  a 
majority  of  all  the  voters  present  at  a  meeting  to  be  called  as  provided  in  section  throe. 

8bc.  7.  The  bonds  issued  undet  tldaact  shall  bea  diaige  upon  all  the  property  of  said  board, 
which  a^all  constitute  a  security  for  the  payment  thereof:  Printded^  That  no  legal  proceedings 
shaB  be  instituted  to  enforce  such  Hen  or  to  sell  any  property  of  said  beard  forthe  payMnt  of 
the  prfnciped  money  of  any  of  said  bonds  until  one  year  after  sueh  principal  ihall  become  due, 
•eoording  to  the  tenor  and  efibct  thereof. 

Hbc.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education,  whenever  they  shall  borrow  say  money 
tndor  the  provisions  of  this  act,  annually  to  appropriate  a  suflfclent  sum  out  of  any  raoMy 
whleh  may  come  into  their  hands,  to  pay  the  interest  upon  the  same;  and  also  in  uddHisii 
Ihereto,  an  annual  sum  equal  to  five  per  cent  upon  the  amount  so  borrowed  to  be  Invested 
under  the  direction  of  said  board  in  bonds  of  the  city  of  Detr<Ht,  bearing  interest  at  sudi  pti* 
-ces  as  the  same  can  be  purchased,  to  accumulate  as  a  rinking  ftmd  for  the  peymant  of  the 
principal  of  the  sum  so  borrowed;  both  of  which  appropriations  shall  take  preeedenoe  of  all 
others. 
Approved  March  12, 1847. 


[  No.  58.  I 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  relative  to  Free  Befaods  in 

the  city  of  Detroit. 


I.  BeUtmmtitdbftk0  ftnntf  amd  ffffsii  n/  ffiprsaiailrtiFii  (]ftkt  fftfsfs  nf  Miakifitm, 
iMrteentti  seetian  of  the  aet  entlflad  an  act  i  ehi^im  to  fteesehoolsintbiel^of  I^ 
'>a«Mty«ipt«««dlW)ruai7  sssantoenlh,  in  the  year  one  ^hansand  eight  hwdved  and  Ibs^'ivo^ 
«M«id*0saMS  Is  hsseby  amended  fay  AttBtatgem  the  words  "if«^'  sad  "nm^Um,*'  i«i«|ld 

piMsthsreof  tfaewocds  *4bar"  and  •^iighle«n;*'  solhedcstgbUMain 

s»foUews:  'The  ooimctt  eovMalof  aaid  dty  sre  faesely  aiOtfisi^ 

)  4n  easfa  TMT  t»  flMss  end  levy  a  ftsx  on  all  the  veal  sad  pccseaal  pmwity  wlthinsaid  city, 

lotte ipntroB  of  that  year,  whiehshaa  not  eroeedenedsihr  fog  ewty^dtfd 

%i-«t)d  eltgr  hatwsen  the  ages  of  foor  and  eighteen  years." 

S.  fleettoo  six  of  an  set  entMed  an  set  to  amend  an  sot  entitled  an  act  n^MivetoIhse 
in  the  Citiy  of  Batroit,  a])proved  Fefamary  seventeenth,  ene  thousand  eigiit  hnndssd 
'd»dfoity'<<iy^ieherslya«wndedlystdkh)gontaUof  aatdsectisnsfacsfterthewecJs^fii^ 
•vMtts."  in  the  ninth  Una  of  said  aeotkn,  so  that  aaid  section  ahafl  read  as  follows:  « 
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"  TiM  botfd  of  edootttloa  of  tte  city  of  IMMlt  li  iMMby 

1 

•nob  term  or  tmiM  of  paymmt  as  Qi^y  mar  deem  proper,  to 

ooedlnf  In  all  fhe  •am  of  Are  tlioiiaBiwl  doOara,  fbr  the 

tUa  act,  at  a  rate  of  intenat  not  e»reeitlng  aevan  per 

and  to  iaaoe  the  booda  of  aaJd  beard  to  anpfc  form,  and  eAjmuiud  la  aweli : 

majrdirect:  jnreridtd,  That  aald  board  ahalliaaue  no  bond  for  a  haa  asm  tfaaftAftj' 

BBC.  3.  The  renxttal  of  aoy  member  of  the  board  of  ednoatfam  of  the  city  «f  iyi*>i 
the  ward  for  which  he  h  elected  aefaool  loapector,  afler  andi  elcctkn,  ahaB  not  opttato  to  ^ 
catohiaofllce;  hot  notwithahinding  anch  i^mofal,  any  fawpector  aorpnMwringahalloati—i>o 
holdhiaaBidoAee,andtobeararaiber  of  bA  hoard,  and  aHptoriitona  of  j 
which  make  inch  remond  a  Taoattoo  of  aaid  oAdo,  are  hereby : 
vnl  of  inch  mamber  ahall  not  be  ftom  the  dty. 

Bkc.  4.  Thia  act  ahall  take  efoft  from  and  after  Ito 

Approved  March  5,  MM. 


CITT  OV   ANN   ARBOR. 

tec.  33.  The  common  council  of  .aald  dty  ia  hereby  authorized  and  requirrd  to  pcrfoaraft  the 
dntiea  in  and  for  aaid  city  aa  are  by  law  impoaed  iq^on  the  townahtp  boards  of  the 
townahipa  of  dxts  State,  in  reference  to  achools,  school  taxes,  oonuty  and  State  tax«a,  the 
port  of  tlie  poor,  aud  Stato,  diatrlct  and  oonnlgr  eledioua;  and  the  supenrisor  and  aaaeeaory  jna- 
tloea  of  the  peace,  recorder,  school  inapectors,  directors  of  the  poor,  and  all  other  offioera  «f 
aaid  city  who  are  required  to  perfonu  the  dutiea  of  township  officers  of  this  8tnto^  aha& 
the  oath,  give  the  bond,  perform  like  dnties,  and  receive  the  same  pay  and  in  the  aame  a 
— r,  and  be  snlyct  to  the  same  lialrflities,  aa  ja  provided  for  the  conreapondini:  townahj^ 
oan,  eioeptiBif  aa  is  otherwise  provided  in  this  act,  or  as  may  be  provided  by  the 
of  the  common  couiciL 

Skc.  33.  The  common  council  shall  liaw  authority  to  assess,  levy,  and  ocdieot  tnans  on  afttka 
real  and  personal  estate  taxable  in  said  city,  which  taxes  shall  be  and  remato  a  lien  npo«  ftt 
propeaty  so  assesied  untn  the  aame  shall  be  paid:  Prtvidtd,  That  they  ahall  noi  twim  by  gea- 
•ral  tax  more  than  five  hundred  ddlara  in  any  one  year,  excluatw  of  aohool  taxaa  aad  tnaaafor 
hi^way  puipoiea,  unleaa  anthorlaed  thereto  by  a  vote  of  Oke  property  tax  pt^ata  of  anld  <Mf 
who  are  eleetora,  when  convened  for  that  purpose  pursuant  to  prevtoua  notioe. 

tea  3L  UnMBOver  the  oommwi  caundl  ahall  deem  it  neoeaaaiy  to  raise  a  giaatai  f— *Hti^ 
one  year  than  five  hundred  doDara,  exduaive  of  taxes  for  adiool  and  highway  puipaae%  fiaqr 
ahall  give  at  leaat  five  daya  notice  in  iiriting,  to  be  poated  up  in  fim  public  plneaa  hi  aaid  ci^ 
•  atodlalMtotlMthaa  and  place  of  auoh  iaiiath»,  and  ahall  spaaWy  tt>t  oUsita  aaa 
for  wMah  the  naoaey  pnpoaad  to  he  lakad  la  to  ba  ei 

in  puMuaMsa  of  auch  noHae,  auoh  alaetoea,  bf  *  vtm 
■mount  of  monef  wMoh  ahall  bai«iaedfor( 
l¥aa<did|  That  anch  tax  ahall  not  in  any  one  ywraaaeed  one  paroeMk 
AaradandperaomdeatatotnnbtowllhlnthalhBUaof  theaify:  AmA, 
more  than  two  such  meellnga  ahaB  be  holden  in  any  one  year  to 
to  ba  raised;  at  aO  auoh  meeHaga,  the  mayor,  or  ia  hla  abaenoa*  tha 

Saa  35.  The  common  council  may  appoint  the  aldenueu  to  aaiiat  ttn 
the  aaaoaament  of  property  fat  (he  rsapaottve  wards  where  the  aldetinan 
eoUB^f  and  achool  taxes  In  said  dty,  and  all  dty  taxea  vrtddi  ahall  be  ndaed  bf 
shall  be  levied  and  eolleded,  aa  near  aa  may  be,  la  the  same  mamMr  aa  ia  provided  hf\ 
^Che  sssessment  and  collection  of  taxes  by  tovrnahip  oflloem;  and  aB  the  proaaedftaga  for  thaw 
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CtIT  OF  JIONROS. 
bigbwi«i»  aB4  tte  kbar  to  te  parfhiiMA  Ikfltwm  iiMdn  tte  Ulriir  1 


OITT  OF  GRAND  RARIW. 

tiif  jKtot  f  w|ww>Jin  ■njd  <Uy  »»  m»  by  kw  I 

altowuUiwof  tbliStatoianftreiicetoaclioob,  Mhool  taxM^  ooontj  and  State 

aB  t)kB  oUmt  waitww  ]iet«liiaft>r  ramtiaotA, 


DTCORPORATBD  LTTKRAKY  INSTITUTIONS. 

QmrXRAL  LAW  IN  RBLATI09  TO  INOOAPORATKD   ACADSMISB. 

[  No.  la  ] 

AN  ACT  requiring  oertain  retnnw  to  be  made  from  Inooipoiolei 
Aisademiee  and  otlier  Literary  ListitatieBa. 

Sectkri  \.  Beit  enacted  Ay  tke  Senate  and  House  tf  Representativee  of  the  State  of  MieJdgtmf 
That  H  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  premdeot  of  the  board  of  tmstees  of  every  organized  acadsn} 
er  Uterary  or  collegiate  Institiitioa,  heretofore  incorporated,  or  hereafter  to  be  incorporated,  to' 
came  to  be  made  out  by  the  principal  instructor  or  other  proper  olBcer,  and  Ibrwarded  by  nafl' 
otf  ofilierwlaa»  to  the  oflSce  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Inatroction,  between  the  first  aadf 
filbenCh  days  of  December  in  each  year,  a  report  setting  fbrih  the  amount  and  estimatod  ttfttt 
of  real  estate  owned  by  the  corporation,  the  amount  of  other  Amda  and  endowments,  and  tlie 
yearly  iaoome  from  all  sooroea,  the  number  of  instructors,  the  number  of  stodenta  In  tho 
dUfeient  cbssea,  the  studies  pursued  and  the  books  used,  the  course  of  instruction,  the  tenm 
of  totUon,  and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  specially  requested  by  said  Superbitondent,  of  at 
iBi^  be  deemed  proper  by  the  president  or  principal  of  such  academies  or  injitltutefi,  to  enatit 
Hw  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  lay  befbre  the  Legiabture  a  fiur  and  AiIl  exhlbtt  of 
the  aflUrt  and  conditioa  of  said  Inctitutions. 

Approved  ICarch  4, 1830. 


AN  ACT  to  ineorporate  Iferaliill  Aeademy  at  White  Pigemi. 

SBGTKm  1.  Jle  il  enacted  hf  tke  Senate  and  Uoa$e  qf  Repre$emtmtioes  of  tke  State  of  MicMgm^ 
That  there  shall  be  estaUiahed  at  White  Pigeon,  in  the  county  of  St.  Joseph,  an  aeademy  Ar 
the  purpoee  of  educating  youths  the  style,  name  and  title  whereof  shall  be  and  are  herelg^ 
dedared  to  be  aa  hereiwifker  mentioned  and  defined,  that  i»  to  say,  the  said  aoademy  shaB  be 
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1  ■On  flVWBlBflBB  Om  ■■vIK  CrIIMBfiBb  flBfl.  vMOb  JIOWIBhBa  XH^B^ 

IXOhI^IIwI  MoGiAf ,  p.  W.  Wmmt,  M.  Jnteon,  and  HmyCtairin,  Jr^i^te 

aad  M>e  iMrebj  appointed  the  flint  tniateM.    That  the  first  meeting  of  the  truatcM  under  ttab 
Ml  tfttU  be  held  on  the  firat  Mondaj  of  Bla^  next,  and  shall  hold  their  office  mitil  their  i 
eesaeis  are  chosen  In  the  manner  hereinafter  proTided. 

Abo.  S.  That  the  stock  of  ftmds  of  the  corporation  shall  be  oonsidavd  ss  dirided  faito : 
iMBiredshBNSyOf  ftftjdoUaneMlittaehasarenottelBen  up  being  Tested  fai  tlw  propriefeofs 
M««l4lMdlspMalofthetraBl0ee.  llie  sloeichoideN  sbaD  mMt  oo  the  first  Moii^  of  MiV^ 
eighteen  hudved  and  thtrtyseven,  and  wamaSBij  thneaffcei  on  the  ftrst  Moodny  of  lli^,  aii 
shall  elect  hg  ballot  seven  trustees  who  shall  hold  their  oAbe  one  year  and  until  tiieir  sueicm 
on  are  chosen,  and  each  share  shall  entitle  its  holder  to  one  vote;  the  stodcholden  maj  in- 
crease the  number  of  trustees  to  ftftaeh. 

Sna  3.  That  the  shares  shall  be  considered  as  personal  property,  and  shall  be  tranaftmbk; 
bm  a*  transfer  shaB  be  vsHdunleas  signed  by  Ihe  tNasurerand  seexvCary,  who,bcAre 
the  hanafei  of  any  share  shaB  first  aecure  to  Che  cotpontion  nhateiner  mngr  he 


4.  In  case  any  holder  <tf  stock  hi  tiiis  company  dnH  reftise  or  n^lect  to  pay  to  the 
any  Isgal  assessment,  or  aqyjuat  demand  Ibr  tultlan,  or  any  other  ol^eot,  the  treas- 
ahall  hams  power  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees,  altar  ghlng  ten  days  noCioa  in  uni- 
ting in  some  public  plnoe  in  White  Pigeon,  to  sell  at  auction  Uis  share  or  sharea  of  wacb  dsfc 
9unnt,andsftersatisfyingtlieclalmsof  tile  company  and  reasonable  charges,  sfaaB,  oaappl- 
oaHan  of  tJw  holder  or  his  attorney,  pay  orer  any  surplus  wliich  may  remain  flrom  the  proeasds 
ef  Iha  stock  sold  under  this  provision. 

Bno.  5.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secrctaiy  to  make  out  and  deU>-er  to  any  stoddieidar 
it  Ma  request,  a  ceitifleate  of  the  share  or  siiares  he  or  she  migr  hold  in  the  stodc  of  thin  oem- 
pamy,  and  tlda  may  be  transferred,  sul^ect  to  tiie  provisions  of  tldi  act. 

■■0.^  Ths  said  trwslesi  and  tiielr  anccemwi,  shaB  Ibrsfver  hsraaftsr  be  and  they  are  1 
SilBbliahed  and  dedaied  to  be  n  body  poUtfo  and  corpoiale,  wifli  pei-petual  auoceoilon  in  i 
and  in  law,  to  all  intents  snd  purposes  whatsoever,  by  the  nsme,  s^le  and  title  of  **  Tbm 
tssa  of  Bforshall  Academy;"  by  this  name  and  title  they  and  their  successors  shall  be  rupublf 
at  law  and  in  equity  of  suing  snd  bdng  sued,  holding  property  necessary  for  the  use  of  said 
aoadaiqy,  not  exceeding  tweu^  thousand  dollars,  real,  personal  and  mixed,  of  belying  and 
asDing,  and  otherwise  lawfully  disposing  of  the  same,  and  shall  have  power  to  uiake  and  use  s 
ooQsmon  seal,  and  to  alter  the  same  at  their  pleasure;  and  further,  any  fi>'e  of  the  said  ttustuei 
dudl  be  a  quonmi;  in  case  said  number  is  increased  as  albresaid,  any  number  nearest  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  a  quorum  to  transact  business. 

Bna  7.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  trustees  from  time  U> 
to  I4>ply  such  part  of  their  funds  and  estate  in  such  manner  as  they  m&y  think 
oooducive  to  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the  advancement  of  u^lHil  knowledge  witlnn  the 
State:  Protidtdt  That  when  grants  shall  be  made  to  them  for  certain  use  and  purposes  therein 
•zpreased  and  declared,  the  same  shall  not  be  applied  either  in  whole  or  in  part  to  any  other 
uMi  wlkhout  the  consent  of  the  grantor. 

tao.  8.  The  said  corporation  shall  m>polnt  by  ballot  a  treasurer  and  secretary,  to  conUnne  fai 
«ADa  daring  the  pleasure  of  the  oorpwatlon,  the  treasurer  shall  keep  feir  and  true  Biniiiwfi 
of  •■  moneys  by  him  reoeived  and  paid  out,  and  the  aecretary  shallkeepafidrjoiaraaloflbe 
and  proceedings  of  the  eorporatioii,  in  whkdi  the  yeas  and  nigra  on  aU 
be  simisil,  If  required  by  two  iWidi  of  ttwtnleea  piMflat,  and  to  all  books  and] 
«f  ttw  corporatiou  every  trustee  shaD  alwi^  hare  access,  and  be  permitted  to  take  copies  «f 


fttOk  9.  Tlie  said  trustees  may  establish  an  academy  at  such  time  and  in  such  plaoe  in  Hm 
dowuMiIp  of  White  Pigeon,  in  said  county,  as  may  aeem  to  them  most  expedient,  and  It 
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to  the  doty  of  Bald  tnuteM  to  appoint  each  preceptors,  Inntrucion  and  otlier  ofBcerb  for  laid 
afladCDBj  as  they  ihall  think  neceaaary,  to  flx  tl^eir  oompcaiatfon  and  to  remore  them  from 
oAoe  when  sneh  trmteea  ahall  think  proper;  and  it  ahall  be  the  doty  of  aald  truateee  to  vlrifc 
adte^Mct  aaid  academy,  to  examine  Into  the  ftate  and  system  of  education  and  dlsciplfaie ' 
Chsreln,  and  to  make  anch  b^-laws  and  ordinanoes  not  hiconalstent  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
Blitoa  or  of  thte  Slale^  aa  they  may  jndge  moat  expedient  ibr  the  goYemment  of  aald  academy 
or  ftr  the  aoeeapHdmieot  «f  the  tmat  heMby  repoaed  to  each  trartecs. 

Bbc.  10.  No  reUgkms  teat  whatever  diaB  be  required  from  any  stockholder,  trtistee,  teacher 
erpapll;nor  Shan  the  teneta  of  any  partletdar  reHglona  dgnomlnatlon  be  inculcated  In  said 


dk&  II.  IMa  law  or  aqy  part  tiieraof  may  be  repealed  or  modUM  by  ttw  Iieglslatw«:  A**- 
9iied,  That  such  power  of  repeal  nerer  extend  to  divert  to  any  other  purposes  than  those ' 
esprsaaed  tfasrein,  if  any  ahaB  be  expresaed*  aoay  gnml  of  piopeaty  to  sviA  corporatMn;  b«fc 
■aohpMiMrtyitttheareiitof  the  dlttotattoa  of  aueh  eorporaftloB  ihall ivvvrt  tothe 


Apprared  tSnt^  n»  18S8. 


[  No.  d3.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Michigan  Central  Cdlege  at  Spriii|^ 

Arbor. 


IhaA  n^  Oook,  DruBoa  podgea,  Jonathan  L.  VMeto,  Jnafeoa  H.  OoK  Joseph  O.  Bafcr» 
Bosry  S.  Lirobocker,  Lemuel  W.  Douglaaa,  Lewis  J.  Thempaon,  and  Bnos  W.  PM^Mrd, 
and  their  aucceasors  in  office,  shall  be  and  they  are  hemby  conatterted  and  declared  aho^ 
ooeponta,  fay  the  name  and  title  of  the  Mk;higan  Oentral  College  at  Bpringr  Arbor,  andehaH  he 
hlHiuija  at  the  aaU  ooDege,  to  haveperpetoal  aneceaaion,  capable  by  its  name  to  law  to  sue  and 
be  aued,  to  plead  and  be  impleaded,  in  any  court  withto  thia  State,  and  to  reortve,  poaNsa  and* 
reteto  and  enjoy  any  lands,  rents,  tmements  or  hereditaments  of  what  ktod  soever,  and  Co  allbn 
tbm  aaroe,  and  also  to  purchase  any  lands  or  estates,  real  and  personal,  to  receive  any  charity, 
oijHtiiuu  ••  b*qiiMt,  which  mftj  be  made  to  them,  the  said  trusteea,  for  the  uae  of  the  aald 
college,  and  be  capable  to  sell,  lease  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  lands,  diattels,  real  or  personal 
of  any  ktod  whatever,  that  may  come  to  them  by  purchase,  gift,  or  bequest,  or  to  any  other 
w^  whatever,  or  to  hold  the  same  to  perpetuity,  or  for  « term  of  years:  Provided,  Thai  the 
property,  real  or  personnl,  of  coid  corporation,  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  thirty  thouaand 
dollars  on  a  just  valuAtioQ. 

Bbc.  2.  There  shall  at  all  times  be  ntoe  trustees  of  said  eoUege.  The  term  of  office  of  three 
of  aald  trusteea  shall  expire  on  the  first  Wedneadey  of  January,  18i8,thetarmof  oBloeof  ttoee 
BMire  of  them  oa  the  fltat  Wedaeeday  of  Janoaiy,  1847,  and  three  on  the  iirat  Wedoeadiy  ef 
Jhttiavy,  1846,  aCahaB  be  determined  by  toCamopc  themseltee,  withto  thirty  daya  Hum  nd 
iAarthe  paaaage  of  this  eet;  at  the  expiration  of  Uie  regular  tecaaof  offioeef  aayof  Otenid 
tOMfieee^  or  their  auooesaors  to  offioe,  others  ahall  be  eteded  in  tlwlr  stead,  and  to  OMeanf  e<# 
■Mtouateea  or  their  aueoeesora  shonM  reftiae  to  act,  reaign,  die,  er  nmove  out  df  the  8Ca4a» 
the  remainder  of  the  trustees  or  a  majority  of  them  ahaU  have  power  to  elect  others  to  thatr 
rtead;  and  that  the  said  trusteea  or  A  majority  ef  tlMU  shall  hfffo  power  and  authority  to 
eHwr  or  amend  aoj  by-lewa  fpr  their  own  govennBent,  or  regulatifoa,  that  they  may 
IPeper  and  neoasssry,  which  are  not  repugnant  tothe  htwa  of  thia  State  or  the  United  M^rteOy 
and  have  ftiB  power  and  authority  to  oarty  the  saane  into  eflbct. 
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0BC.  3b  The  tniatMt  of  the  wid  eoXkge  slull  have  a  coounon  w«^  which  tbty  omv 
'  «t  pleMort ,  haw  power  to  appoint  or  remove  their  profMMvn  or  teaohen,  and  lo : 
■voh  role*  aad  regulations  therefor  aa  the j  or  a  nu^orlfy  of  then  nugr  thiiilt  profiOT  i 
4knt)  and  tiie  iaid  tniateee  ehallhaTe  power  to  make  euch  rulee  and  regulatiooa  £ut  the  i 
flion  or  diamlaeion  of  etodentt,  aa  tliej  m^  deem  neocMiiy. 

Sbc  4.  No  peraoa  ahall  be  excluded  from  aqy  priv«lq;e,  immuoltgr  or  riruaytgn  in  mid  < 
kfe  on  account  of  hia  rcUgiooe  ophiiooa:  ^— iderf,  That  he  demeiA  hteietf  in  a 
P<MoeehlB  and  order^r  muuiar,  and  eonlbrm  to  tiie  rutee  and  refolMioni  thtreoC 

8bc.  6.  The  said  tmatace  ibeU  Iceep  aa  aecuiale  acoonot  of  all  their  piwwwMngi 
Iho  propevtj  granted  as  aforeeaid,  and  of  aO  moo^jrs  or  Tehiahlwr  received  or  expended  Wr  At 
hwt  of  mlA  eoBnej  whicli,  whauorer  ao  ie^oired»  they  ahol  hy  befcre  the  T  iigMaliii  ii  Hr 
ttwlr  inftnnaiUoii. 

aK.6.  Hia  truataas  of  said  coBajeahattbeJototjy  and  severally  Hahle  to  aajii%  iiiiiiie^ 
li#wl.  Sfiinat  the  otupantkmi  iVea^dsd,  That  no  aiecMltoa  sMIiaaaa^afaiBttfct  faiiiiUit 
proporty  of  said  tmsteca  until  the  property  of  the  oorporation  shaD  flnt  hav«  been  ozhaMAaA. 

Ana  7.  The  Legiaiatore  ahall  have  power  at  any  time  to  alter,  amend  or  repeal  ttda  aat 

Approved  March  If,  1845.  » 


[  No.  34  ] 

AS  ACT  to  amftnd  an  act  onlitlod  *'  an  aet  lo  isGorpcNrafee  the  MiA- 

igan  Central  College  at  Spring  Arbor/' 


1.  Ba U  aaaatedty  Oe  JsahN  awrf  Mwias  ^ Jhpiaesalaiieesnf tAe  &Hd0 1^ 
ftet  MOtlMi  two  efaaU  Ml  be  amended  byinaefting  after  thrword  •«aee«l.'*  \n  Che 
Ipte^  the  words  *<tay  the  atoddioMem  of  said  roDeffe;* 

▲laOh  add  one  new  seetion,  aa  IbDews: 

aaa  6.  Jt  shall  be  the  dniy  of  the  Buperintandent  of  Public  Instractioa  to 
blrtiant  of  said  college  once  in  eaeh  year,  and  to  report  at  encfa  annual  arsslon  of  tho 
tut  the  condition  and  prospects  of  said  colk«o. 

Approved  Manh»,  1646. 


[  No.  121.  J 

AN  ACT  to  amend  nn  act  •ntitlod  «^n  act  Co  incorporate  the  Micb]|pft 

Central  College  at  Spring  Arbor." 


1.  B%  U  ennrtad  If  iU  J^noH  and  Jimae  qf  JtipraisalaNefls  VtJte  «ale  ^ 
I  aet  to  Inootporale  the  IBeU^n  Oentml  Oolagout  Spring  Arbor,*  approved 
Slh»li4f»baMdlteaanalBhM«ky«Mads«  aaMloin:  by  aiding  to  aaoMoa  three  of 
rordK  '•and  to oeafR'aiieh  degrees  aad  grant  atadi  diploman 
\mA  giBided by  oihar oolhgto:  PMoidad,  ThMthe  ooune  ofotn^rPttrMw^^ 
I  ainfl  be  in  aB  lu^aata  aa  ooMpi  ahimrii a  and  Ihorougli  aethat  requitedorwhieli 
be  i««|ulfad  to  the  Univeealtyof  MteUgmi.'* 
gBAi.  Hie  said  oaBego  JmOI  rtwuya  be  autjeet  to  flit  liakation  and  examfamtion  of  n 
Bf  liibiiia.  fliisa  III  ninubnr,  fn  tia  nnaiiaHj  appofaited  by  the  SupertaCendent  ofPnbBe 
•imetiQii,  and  aneh  vMton  Ahall  report  to  the  said  Superintendent  aa  toon  after  an 
■a  practioable. 
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Abc.  ).  Then  shftll  at  aUtimw  after  the  next  Minual  eiection  be  fifteen  trii«teea  of  aald  col- 
lege, the  terms  of  oOfce  of  Ave  of  whom  ahiUl  expire  on  the  fret  Wednesday  of  January  to 
«aeh  anderory  year. 

9ac.  4.  The  term  of  oflk»  of  the  additional  number  of  truateea  created  by  this  act,  shall  ok- 
pbe,  two  of  them  one  year,  two  of  them  two  years,  and  two  of  them  three  year*,  from  ani 
after  the  next  annual  election,  as  shall  be  determined  by  lot,  within  thirty  days  from  and  alter 
fhoir  election. 

Bae.  S.  The  proviso  to  aactloa  one  of  said  act  is  also  hsreby  amended,  so  a*  to  raadai  M- 
lowa:  Provided,  ThU  tha  property,  real  and  peraonal,  of  aald  oorporatioQ,  shall  not  aft  aay 

time  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  dalkcs.. 

•■aC.  tnideorpontion  shall  not  hold  a^y  real  astato  mora  than  Alteen  years  alter  the  aa«a 
shaBhava  been  eonv^yed  to  them;  ezeeptinf,  always,  such  real  eatate  aa  shall  be  neoesaary  fer 
fba  o^ecto  of  aald  cwpoiatio. 

taa7.  This  act  shall  take  eflteC  immediate^. 

Ap^rored  March  M,  1S50. 


AN  ACT  to  mcoTporate  the  Tnistees  of  Spring  Arbor  Seminar/. 


WktrtM,  an  annual  oonferanee  of  tha  Blethodiat  Bpisoqpal  Ghnroh  ham  raaohod  t»  | 
iae  a  literary  institution  within  the  Territory  of  BKIcfaigan,  tot  the  promoHon  of  aits  aad  ad* 
eaMMSy  and  the  general  instruction  of  youth; 

Amd  whtrem,  proposals  for  the  location  of  said  insfeltntion  inSpriiig  Arbor,  JaahsoD  oodolf* 
havo  been  made  and  aooepted;  therelsTC^ 

Sucnovl.  BeUMoelU^tJU  LegtMUHime  CmmeU  ^f  tlU  TtrrUarf  <(fJliM^«^  Thai  tha 
aaldluatttution  be  catabHshod  at  SpriDg  Arbor,  on  the  alta  marked  on  VtsanH'a  lis^  «] 
VUfa^^**  to  be  known  bj  the  afyla,  oamt  and  titloi  of  9pri^  Arbor  SamlMiy. 

Sac.  S.  That  A.  B.  Gibaon,  Moaea  Benediet,  BandaaHobart,  W.  Smith,  B.  H.  Xtefcard, 
nan  Thompaon,  Nathan  Oomatoek,  Isaac  Van  Foasen,  Milton  Bainay,  Bfarooitwtt, 
If.  Dexter,  WIlHam  R.  Thompson,  John  Stockton,  Elijah  Woolaey,  B.  F.  Bwnet,  Grin  IVbttay 
Wm.  Gross,  Jamea  P.  Grevea,  Daniel  Ooleman,  Justus  Morris,  sad  Samson  Stoddard,  areherabj 
appcrfnted  the  first  trustees  of  said  seminary,  with  the  power  to  fill  all  Tseandea  iriiloh  ma^ 
ooenr  In  their  own  body:  JPravidtd,  That  there  be  always  retained  in  the  board,  (wUoh  t/baH 
be  oonflned  to  the  number  of  twenty-one,)  two-thirds,  at  least,  who  are  members  of  the  Meth* 
odiat  Bpisoopal  Church. 

Sbc.  3b  That  the  s^d  trustees,  and  their  succeasors  in  oflEkw,  shall  forever  haiealter  be,  upd 
tliey  are  hereby  declared  to  be  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  with  perpetual  8ucoessk>n,  In 
4Mdand  in  law,  to  all  Intento  and  purposes  whataoever,  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  Trusteea 
of  %ning  Arbor  Seminary;  by  which  name  snd  sfyle  they  and  their  successors  shall  be  capn* 
bla  at  law  and  in  equity,  of  suing  and  being  sued,  of  holding  and  conveying  property,  re^ 
f«Mnal  and  mixed:  Prtvidtd,  The  said  property  shall  be  necessaiy  for  the  purpoasa  of  Che 
said  tnstttutlon,  and  shall  at  no  time  exceed  in  value  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars;  fhey 
dHflhsive  power  to  make  and  use  a  eommoa  seal,  and  to  alter  the  same  at  pleasure;  andama- 
larity  of  said  trasteea  shtfl  be  n  quorum. 

flic.  4.  Thnt  ssid  ttwitess  shall  hnre  power  to  elect  or  appoint  their  own  oAcers,  to  elect  or 
iV^ointthefiMnityof  said  seminary,  to  foe  the  amount  of  their  sah^{ea,to  reguhto  the  price 
of  loMon,  to  make  such  arrangementa  aa  may  be  neoeasary  to  connect  with  the  instftuHon  Che 
liitfiniAIaherSyateni,  Co  pass  by4awB,  and  direct  iBdnianage  the  aftdrs  of  the  said  eorpom- 
lieB,  in  sash  manner  aa  they  may  deem  best  eiAciilaled  to  promote  the  oli[|ecCs  of  lUs  act 

AeaS.  Thit  the  ooni»enee  of  thoMsMwdiitBi^isoopatChurdi,  which  riaD  now,  o^ 
Ilii*  harealter,  embnee  Ike  k)Cillc^  of  tftft  siU  8anitM7  wllhhi  tea  Uadls, 
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to  appoiac  annwiJlj  a  boardof  vialU»a,  who  diaU  examina  into  the  atate  tbeno^ 
Ite  condition  and  their  proceeding  to  the  confBrencc. 

Sec.  $.  The  first  meeting  of  the  triuteea  ahall  be  held  at  Spring  Arbor,  on  the 
Aiy  in  Maj,  one  thouaand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-flTe;  and  in  caae  a  anflkVint  tuaabs  i 
ttot  appear  to  do  bnaineaa,  it  ahaJI  be  lawful  for  thoae  w)io  maj  be  preeent,  to  mdjotsra 
fime  to  time,  until  a  quorum  shall  ^peor;  at  which  meeting  their  officers  shall  be  ciioeeD,  md 
floch  farther  bualneaa  done  as  maj  be  considered  necessary  to  carry  into  eiB*ct  tbie  pvpsan 
of  this  act. 

Appreited  Mkrdi  S3, 1835. 


[  No.  48.  j 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate  the  tms- 
tees  of  the  Spring  Arbor  Seminary,"  approved  March  23.  1835. 


teonow  1.  JB«  •£  cmacUdhftke  SeumU  amd Bmue  <^ Repmentatiom ^ the  St^it^ 
TbU  the  truateca  of  aaid  seminary  ahall  be  divided  by  lot,  aa  may  be  proTided  bj  the  bj-laiai 
o^said  truateea,  into  four  rlaaaes,  to  be  numbered  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  dans;  thoae 
ftOlng  into  the  first  class  shall  go  out  of  office  in  one  year  from  the  first  day  of  Uaj  awst;  tks 
aiaaa  ahall  go  out  of  office  in  two  years  from  the  firit  day  of  May  next;  the  third 
,  !•  out  of  oAee  tn  three  yean  from  the  first  day  of  May  next;  and  the  fbnrfh 
diall  go  out  of  ofltoe  in  four  yeara  from  the  first  day  of  Miay  next;  and  the  faeaBci« 

by  the  ramainhig  tmateea,  at  their  first  general  meeting,  after  said  TmcandeaahmQ  ocear. 
8bc.  S.  Said  trustees  are  hereby  authorised  and  empowered  to  sell  and  give  a  deed  of  any 
whid» thtj aowown  and  are  dedroua  of  seHng;  and  any  deed  by  them  made  ibr  thi 
oa<fBjanoe  of  amy  land  by  tham  aoid,  ahaD  be  good  and  valid  in  fatw,  to  con-rey  the  Clfle  of  sail 
land  to  the  purchaaar  ar  pBithassra,  «sa;eptlRg  twenty  aetea  of  land  on  wUdi  aaid  nembaaiy  ia 


Approved  Mwoh  17, 1887. 


![  No.  53.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate  the  trus- 
tees of  Spring  Arbor  Seminary/'  passed  March  23,  1835. 

SBcnoM  1.  Be  U  enaeUd  »y  the  SenaU  and  Hoiueqf  Btprt$*mUiwu9ftke  St^U  ff  MUkig^ 
That  the  abere  recited  act  shall  be  so  amended  that  there  shall  hereafter  be  only  thirteen  lr«a- 
tees  instead  of  twenty-one. 

Sec.  2.  The  location  shall  be  changed  from  Spring  Arbor  to  AlUon,  in  the  eonntiy  of  Ok 
boun. 

SiBc.  3.  The  name  of  aaid  aeminaiy  abaU  hereaAar  ba  'the  Wealajan  Bemlnai7,  at  AIMm*'' 

Sbc  4.  The  following  peraona  shall  be  the  first  truataea  of  aaid  aandaafy.  Tin:  EUiiaiiCkBa^ 
Sl^ah  H.  Pilcher,  Benjamin  H.  Packard,  Ahnoa  Harfick,  Ahm  BiUii«a,  Thoaaai  W.  tay, 
Xarrln  Hannahs,  Jesae  CroweU,  Jeaae  Oardner,  Wariham  Wamar,  Fitor  WlUaaaon,  and  Af 
MM.  C.  Robinson. 

Sua  6.  The  pcAndpal  of  aaid  aamioary  ahall h«veaflcr  be  appointed  by  the  iMuAtvm  ofttt 
Methodist  Epispocal  church,  within  whoaa  boonda  tha  aandnaiy  ia  or  umf  ba  looatod. 

SBC.  6.  AU  lands  hacetofoM  oonvifad  to  (wid  laialMrT  on  jooadWon  of  ita  being  loealsi  aft 
^priDg  Arbor,  shall  be  reoonvayad  to  the  donees  or  theic  iagal  ispi  aaanfitiwn;  and  aH  wb* 


mlSkBtmmtm,  iImB  I»  mIsmM  «k  tlw  opttoo  of  tb*  MbR»lb««i 
paid  on  math  wbiKalplloDg  AaUt  if  fwinlrad,  be  i<p>ta  to  tlM  rabicrfbvoy  by  fl 
Ww  of  Om  wninary,  tad  oompcoMtleB  tfMll  bo  nuie,  IT  nqnlMd,  iw  dl  tlio  niat«riili  • 
orodt  or  aerrlooo  rendered  on  aoooont  of  tho  Bprtng  Arbor  Mndnary. 

too.  7.  TlM  tet  mMting  of  troiteM  idttB  bo  teU  at  Albion  on  the  IburCh  W«dnai*y  ^ 
AprD,  163P.  The  prinolpal  ihiU  bo  «z-otteio  a  triMtM  ind  fheprMldettC  of  the  board;  tad  «»• 
HI  A  prindpnl  ii  em^ojod,  tbe  tnutoMmoy  appofait  onoof  (hilr  ntmber  prMident. 

hold  real  and  pertooal  property  in  triMt  for  Raid  Mmtaiary,  not  Mree«dia^  la 
lanidrod  thouMnd  dollart. 
;.  8.  Ttoln  act  flha!!  take  efi^  from  after  itn  pannage. 
Approred  April  12,  \M». 


[  Nq.  11.  J 

AN  ACT  amendatory  to  tbe  seyeral  acts  incorporatiog  tbe  trustees 

of  tbe  Wesleyto  Seminary  at  Albion. 

Bbctiozc  I.  Beit enmcUd fry tkt  Ornate amd Hmm qf  JUprttntaHntf  ^Uu  StaU qf  JifdU|r«% 
That  LorlDg  Grant,  Elijah  Crane,  E^Jah  H.  FQcher,  Bei\jamin  H.  Packard,  Jamea  8.  Harrtooa, 
AJnaoB  Honrksk,  Thoaaa  W.  Fngr,  Mania  Itoanaha,  Jaiae  Crowa^  Jaiaa  Oaednar,  IKnahflfli 

Wamar,  Fetor  WUUameon  and  AraaC  Robinaon  ahaO  be,  and  they  aro  hivtby  i naiKiiil  a 

body  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  "Weeleyan  Seminary  at  AlUon,**  and  shall  bo  tkotnalaao 
of  aeid  corporatioa,  for  tbe  purpoae  of  Airther  catabHahing,  maintaining  and  condneting  fhtb 
aemfnary  of  learning,  for  the  education  of  yonth  generaUy,  located  at  the  yllkge  of  Albion,  in 
tbe  county  of  Oalhonn. 

Bsc.  t.  There  shall,  at  all  times,  be  thirteen  trustees  of  the  said  corporation,  a  majority  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  shall  be  dirided  into  thrao 
classes,  to  be  numbered  one,  two,  three;  the  places  of  the  first  class,  or  number  one,  shaO  bo- 
come  vacant  in  one  year  from  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  board,  after  the  passage  of  tMB 
act,  (at  which  time  the  diilsion  shall  be  made  by  lot;)  the  places  of  the  second  class,  or  Bom- 
ber two,  shall  become  vacant  in  two  years,  and  the  third  class,  or  number  three,  dudl  beeoow 
vacant  in  three  years  from  said  meetmg:  Provided,  hoieever.  That  the  said  truate^  shall  contla<' 
ue  to  act  until  others  are  appointed  in  their  places. 

Sec.  3.  The  ndd  trustees  shall  have  power  to  fiO  all  vacancies  in  their  own  board,  to  make 
by-laws  for  their  own  government,  to  elect  or  appoint  tbe  faulty  of  the  institution,  except  tho 
pitndpal,  who  shall  be  appohited  by  the  Middgan  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Bpiaoo- 
pal  Church;  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study,  attend  examinations  and  regulate  the  government 
and  Instruction  of  tbe  students,  and  manage  the  aflhirs  of  said  corporation,  in  such  nunmer  aa 
they  may  deem  best  calculated  to  promote  the  ottJect  of  this  act. 

Skc.  4.  The  said  trustees  shall  be  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  of  receiving,  holding  and 
conveying  property,  real  and  personal:  Provided  aiwtife,  That  tbe  aimual  income  shall  not 
exceed  ten  thousand  dollars;  they  sliafl  have  power  to  malce  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  to  d- 
t«r  the  same  at  pleasure. 

Beq.  6.  No  proceedings  of  the  trnateea  of  the  Spring  Arbor  aeminary,  had  or  done  aoeowUpi* 
to  the  provialona  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate  the  trnateea  of  tlM  Spring  Arbor 
aamtnary,**  approved  March  Sft,  1B36,  or  any  aot  amendatory  thereof  or  according  to  any 
kw,  ahaO  be  rendered  invalid  by  the  passage  of  thia  act;  nor  ahall  any  anbaeriptloo, 
Hon,  bond,  mortgage,  or  other  seenrity,  executed  to  aaid  trnateea,  be  In  any  way  invaHdiliA 
by  the  pasaage  of  thia  act. 
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iiW.&  AH  MbCDrputaof  AelitteiT«l«tet*tte  Vptkig 
i  m  iliwiy  at  AIMoa,  wmdk  «m  Uk«hMmI  iritt^w 
4g^j«»bM»by  MpMMk  Inrt  Ihn  rtp«l  ihalllBBOWMiAetwiytidngfewMiyd 

I  (toP^7.  IWftMtikatt^aiidtoheMbjdeclvedapiibttDaot;  bo  iwniiii  oTthe 
lHUlf  liunlnflpfi  milrl  nmninratlnn  ihill  ciMtfi  rii  iiinilnnii  aiqrlbtliritaNof  thenon^aidLi 
HlpnnmT-  irf  "Tiiit  -n1^  rwrn-tlTiTr  n  nnT  i^itti1[  -rrir  ttftimiint  |[1ft  giirt  linmliir.  m  nfta  I 
igpmwnft,  oontmct,  or  oonvtyanot^  thaU  dafest  or  ^Itkto  tbe  mmiti  Prmkhi,  Tte 
te  fuflklently  dncribod  to  aioertoin  Um  Intenttoo:  Provided  fmrtktr,  TlMino 
ligM  leg»^r  TMted  Mid  eziattng  at  tbo  ttaao  of  the  p&ai^8»  of  tUs  ao^ 
profklonB  of  tbe  Mine. 

Sao.  8.  Thk  act  Bliall  take  cAct  from  and  after  Its  pMMgo. 

8ac.  9.  Hm  leglalatiire  nay  at  tmj  tune  alter,  amend  or  repeal  thid  act,  by  a  vote  of  t«e* 
Chirdaof  eadilionie. 

Approved  Mardi  6, 1841. 


[  Ifo.  9.  ] 

j      ^M  ACTto  asMdMi  aot  •ntiaed  an  act ""aineiMkitory  to  tlw  aevoal 
'-^  UMOvpofating  the  Traateea  of  Uxe  Wedeyaa  Seooaarf  «t 
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1.  ScttoMcled^Me  S«mU and IfMae  ^  JtyrcMaMMCi ^  Mc  STate 
nat  tbe  words  "the  said  trustees  aban  have  power  to  ittl  aB  vaeancies  in  tlMir  own 
ip  Uie  first  and  second  ttnes  of  seotton  three  o#  an  act  entithd,  an  act  amendatory  to  fha ! 
act!  incorporating  the  trustees  of  the  Wesleyaa  Seminary  at  Albion,  approved  Bfaidi  M, 
ISIl,  be  stricken  out,  and  that  safal  section  be  amended  to  read  as  follows:  **Thst  the  powvis 
tl^^lmoancies  seeming  in  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  Weskyaa  Seminary  at  AlfaieB,!^ 
qmwval,  death,  ezpiratiouof  term  of  oflke,  or  otherwise,  is  heretqr  and  hereafter  vaated  faatitt 
1llDf^*^^**  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  fipisoopal  Qivrch,  who  shall  aleci  said 
liybaDot.  All  proTiaions  in  the  set  to  which  this  is  amendatory,  to  the  ooutrary 
fang:  Prevtdsd,  The  trustees  who  sre  now  in  office  shall  contfaiue  therein  until  tha  nasi  i 
of  the  wid  annual  cooferenoe,  and  that  there  ahall  then  be  an  election  of  one  daaa  of 
aoda  like  election  at  each  session  of  said  conference  thereafter.  Each  tnulte  so 
cM^va  a  oertifloate  from  the  secretary  of  said  conference,  which  certificate  shall  be  teuu'ded 
in  the  county  register's  office  of  the  county  of  Calhoun,  and  said  trustees  shall  hav«  poww  to 
make  by-laws  for  their  own  government,  to  elect  or  appoint  the  fibcul^  of  the  *~^'*irfVr,  ex- 
cept the  principal,  who  shall  be  appobited  by  tlie  BUchigan  annual  Conference  of  the  Mathodtal 
Bjglko^Kftl  Church,  to  preacribe  the  course  of  study,  attend  the  examinations,  and  regohte  a» 
govarnment  and  instructions  of  the  students,  and  manage  the  a£Urs  of  said  corportitlea  ta 
aoch  manner  as  they  may  deem  beat  calculated  to  promote  the  ol^cct  of  this  art.** 

Sbo.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  poBsage. 

Approved  February  17, 1845. 


[  No.  28.  ] 

▲W  ACT  to  enlargne  the  powers  of  tbe  Trastees  of  the  WesiejM 

Seminary  at  Albion. 

tacno!*  I.  Be  if  enaded  hjf  the  Senatt  and  Hmue  of  Rtpreuntaiivts  qftfu  Statt  (^  Michig^ati^ 
TtuA  the  trustees  of  the  Wenleyau  SerainAry  at  Albion,  be  and  they  are  hereb;^  authorized  And 
empowered  to  establiah  at  Albion,  as  a  branch  of  said  Seminary,  a  Female  College,  witli  poiven 
Mid  privileges  usually  appertaining  to  such  institutions,  under  the  style  and  title  of  the  AllikMi 
Vtaiale  CoUeglate  Institute. 

Sbo.  S.  That  the  principal  of  said  seminary  shall  be  president  of  said  collegiate  institute^  aad 
CB-flttcio  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  trustees  shall  have  power  to  atppoint  tueli 
yraftweor*  and  teacliers  as  may  at  any  time  be  necessary  for  tbe  instruction  of  the  pf4>Us  thne* 
in^  and  ahall  have  full  potrer  to  make  such  ruke  aad  reytilaHons,  not  inconsistent  with  Che 
laws  of  this  State,  as  they  m^y  deem  expedient  for  the  goTerment  aad  cmiduct  of  aaid  nnltoglite 
Imtflute,  to  prescribe  such  covtrae  of  study  and  such  mode  of  Jastruction  therein  as  Ihqy  au^ 
J«ifa  beet;  and,  on  the  reconuaendation  of  the  ftcnlly,  to  oooftr  on  thoee  pupils  wiwaa  thef 
slialljadge  worthy  ttktnot,  all  ancfa  Uteraiy  honon  as  are  usually  conferred  by  the  bBetfenMle 
oollipw  aodeemtnanes  of  the  higheet  rank:  Provided  kmeevert  That  nothing  contained  iaibia  . 
Mi  iiiall  be  ao  construed  as  to  confer  the  power  upon  the  traitees,  officers  or  fecal^  of  fUa 
oeOagiate  institute  to  confer  litaary  degrees  upon  males  educated  at  this  institntieni  and  tbift 
the  coarse  of  stu4y  shall  be  at  least  equal  in  extent  to  the  graduating  course  publabed  in  (he 
cialalonue  of  the  Veeteyaa  Semiaazy  at  Albion,  ^r  the  years  eigbteea  hundred  snd  forCiy-eigbt 
aad  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine. 

Bbo.  3.  That  the  annual  Income  of  said  Institution  may  equal  but  not  exceed  the  suna  of 
twenty  thousand  doUars. 

Sac.  4.  That  no  oertiflcate  of  free  tuition  In  said  seminary  shall  entitle  the  holder  thereof  to 
feee  tuition  In  the  said  eoQeglate  institute,  unless  it  be  so  expressed  on  tfie  fiice  of  the  tnstm-' 


Sac.  3.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acta  relating  to  tlte  Wesleyaa  Seminary  at  Albion,  contra* 
veaiag  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

9bc  6.  A  board  of  visitors,  conafatdng  of  ttiree  persons,  shall  be  appointed  bj  the  Superia* 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  once  ia  eadi  year  to  audce  a  personal 
examination  into  the  state  of  said  Seminary  and  Female  Collegiate  Institute  in  aO  its  depart* 
meats,  and  to  rq>ort  the  result  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^  suggeetiag  sudi 
frnprorrements  as  thev  may  deem  important;  which  report  he  may  in  his  discretion  embody  ia 
bii  MBBiHl  laport 

Bmc.  7.  TUa  corporation  shad  be  subject  to  the  pro\-lBions  of  chapter  faftyflre  of  the  re>-ised 
•liiBteB,  sofer  as  the  same  shall  be  consistent  vrith  the  provisions  of  thb  act. 

toe.  8.  This  act  shall  take  eflfrct  and  be  in  force  fWim  and  after  Its  posm^. 

Approved  February  1«,  1950. 


[  No.  105.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ''  an  act  to  incorporate  the  Mich* 

igan  and  Huron  Institute." 


1.  BeUntuUdk^ Me  Sm^Umd  JAttse pf  lUprntnUiHtu pftke  St^t ^MUfdgmi^ 
11il*feon  aad'-aftfvflit  paMSgn  ofthli  act,  thalAeh^aa  «id Huran lastitote, k>eatod at 
UtaBBBBo,  ahal  be,  aad  the  anne  Is  hereby  knowa  by  the  name  nd  style  of  the  Kakunaaoa 
Uterary  Institute. 

04 
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SBat.  The  tnutow  ihia  fclfliflri^y  tppjy  all  ftmit  by  ttMm  eoDectod,  or  I 
Moording  to  their  best  Judgment,  in  oreeCinf  eoltabla  bnllittiige;  in  euypurUug 
itnacton,  elBoert  and  egent^  in  procoring  booln,  maps,  eh«li»  globes,  phfloaopbloai, 
and  other  inetmmeDtB  and  apparatue,  neeeiuaiy  to  aid  in  the  promotimi  of  eonnd 
■aid  institution. 

tac.  3.  The  treasurer  ot  said  Institute  and  all  other  agents,  when  required  by  the 
shall,  before  entering  upon  tlie  duties  of  their  office,  give   bonds  for  the  security  of  said 
poration  in  such  penal  sum  aa  the  board  of  trustees  shall  require. 

8bc.  4.  All  process  against  said  corporation  sliall  be  by  summons;  the  service  of  the 
shall  be  by  leading  an  attested  copy  of  the  same  with  the  treasurer  of  the  corporatioa,  nt 
thiity  days  before  the  return  day  thereof. 

See.  5.  Tlie  iaid  institute  and  departments  shall  be  open  to  all  Chriitlan  denominatio«ia» 
the  profession  of  any  refigious  fklth  shall  not  be  required  of  those  who  become 
persons  may,  lioweTer,  be  expelled  or  suspended  from  the  privileges  of  said  institution, 
habits  are  idle  or  vicious,  or  idiose  moral  character  is  bad. 

Bbc.  6.  The  trustees  may  receive  by  gift,  grant  or  donation,  for  the  use  end  beneAt  Ot 
corpontioo,  any  land,  money  or  materials;  and   the  said  corporatioa  may  hold 
personal  or  mixed,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fittj  thousand  dollars. 

8ao.  7.  It  shaD  be  at  all  times  open  to  the  inspeetion  of  any  committee  or  otiier 
pointed  by  the  Legislature;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  said  Institute  at  all 
to  exhibit  to  any  committee  or  agent  ai^Minted  by  the  Legislature,  a  fUl  and  compMe 
ment  of  the  graeral  or  particular  concerns  of  the  institute. 

Sac.  8.  It  diall  be  at  aU  times  competent  for  the  Legislature  to  slter  or  amend  this  aee»hj  a 
Toteof  ewo-thirds  of  each  house. 

Shc.  9.  So  much  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment  as  rootravenes  the  provlafc—  of 
this  act,  is  hereby  repealed. 

A))proved  March  21, 1837. 


[  No.  1.  ] 

AK  ACT  to  enable  the  President  of  the  board  of  Trustees  of  tfie 
Kalamazoo  Literary  Institute,  to  sell  and  convey  real  estate. 


Sbctiw  1.  B*  UenmUd hf  Ms  StnaU and  Hoiue t^  lUpre»enUiti9e» ttfthe  StaU^ . 
That  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Kahunasoo  literary  institnte  be  and  hm  is 
hereby  authorised  sad  empowered  to  sell  and  convey  by  propw  deeds  and 
parts  or  portions  of  the  Isnds  and  real  estate  bdonging  to  said  institute,  end  for  i 
tkms,  and  on  such  terns  and  conditions  as  the  trustees  of  said  in^tute  or  ami^ority  xd  thai^  at 
any  meeting  regularly  eaOed,  may  direct  to  be  sold  and  oonvsyed:  Prerndtd^  suoh  tenas  and 
cooditiMia  be  not  inconsistent  with  tiie  provisions  of  an  act  enUtled  "An  act  to  incorpocato  the 
Mksliigan  and  Huron  Institute,**  and  the  act  to  amend  the  same,  approved  Mardi  Slat»  A.  D. 

1837. 

Snc.  8.  That  before  the  laid  presidsnt  shall  sdl  and  convey  any  soch  lands  or  real  estate^  he 
ahsn  execute  to  the  said  trustees  and  their  successors  in  oflSce,  a  hood  with  sueh  snretu  or 
BoreCies  ss  shall  be  deemed  •nfflclent  by  said  trustees,  or  a  majority  of  them,  for  flie  foUlitid 
appBoattop  of  tfaenMW^ysor  prooeeda  of  sBch  sateor  salaa,  aoeordiagtothe  proffaiunsof  aisnBt 
aptittod  **an  act  to  amend  an  aat  entitlwl  %n  act  to  ineorporata  the  BOdhignB  and  Hi 
tote,"*  approved  on  the  Slat  day  ot  Mareh,  A.  D.  1887»  and  aooofdlag  tothe  bghlnrtflri 
tetions  of  said  institute. 
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3.  Tluit«il  mU  iMdpMii  of  Mte  inoonsbteal  with  tti«  provitioM  of  tlm  act,  be 
the  ettine  are  hereby  repealed. 
Approved  Joauary  29, 1 
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[  No.  78.  1 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Tecumseh  Academy. 

SBcnoai  1.  Be  it  enaeUdkgtMe  S^at*  mnd  House  pf  Rtprttenittuu  qftke  SteU^ 

Tbat  from  and  after  the  peenige  of  this  act,  George  W.  Jemudo,  BttDman  Bhmchard,  Bmaej. 

Xto  Hawe^  George  Spafford,  Beneca  Hale,  Daniel  Flttman,  Daoiel  O.  Flnoh,  Eara  P.  Blood  and 

Michael  A.  Fattereon,  of  the  county  of  Lenawee,  and  their  suoeeMors,  be  and  they  are  hereby 

conatitiited,  ordained  and  declared  to  be  a  body  corpor^e  and  politic  in  fiust  and  in  name,  to  be 

a^Ied  *ttae  truBtees  of  the  TeottiDMh  Academy;**  that  by  that  name  they  and  thefa*  iiiDceaMn 

■hall  and  may  have  perpetual  apcceesion,  and  sfaaB  be  persons  in  law  ciq»able  of  suing  and  be- 

ing  attod,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  answering  and  being  answered,  defending  and  befng 

daftaded  in  all  conrta  of  record  whatever,  and  in  all  manner  of  salts,  aetiona,  oomplaiata, 

jaaltera  and  oanaes  whateTor;  and  thai,  they  and  their  socoeeseni  may  have  a  common  seal)  waA 

tfmnge  and  alter  the  tame  at  their  pleaanre;  and  that  they  and  thefar  snccessora,  by  the  name 

af  the  tmirtees  of  the  Tecumseh  Academy,  shall  be  in  law  capable  of  aoqnirihp  and  hoUkigliy 

ptntdaaae,  gift,  grant,  derlsa,  bequest  or  otherwise,  and  of  seBiug,  eonveyfaig  or  leaAig  ioy 

estate,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  ibr  the  use  of  said  corporation;  and  that  they  and  their  soe^ 

eeaaora  shall  have  fUl  powers  to  make  and  (»nter  into  contracts,  to  malce  such  mlsa  and  by* 

laws  aa  they  may  deem  necessary  fbr  the  good  goremment  and  success  of  said  inatitatlOn: 

Pravidedy  Sttch  by-laws  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  constltdtion  and  laws  ijf  the  United 

Btaties,  or  of  this  State. 

8ee.  8.  Said  trustees  of  Tecumseh  Academy,  shall  have  power  to  establish,  at  such  time  and 
at  aooh  place  in  the  Tillage  of  Tecumseh  and  county  of  Lenawee,  aa  they  may  Judge  best,  an 
insUtntlon  for  the  inatractioa  of  youth,  suited  to  the  wants  and  demanda  of  the  surroondfaig* 
oonntvy.  t 

flee.  3.  That  the  said  George  W.  Jermain,  fitHIman  Blanchard,  Henry  L.  Hewett,  Oe—ge 
Spirflbrd,  Seneca Hatet  Daniel  Pittman,  Daniel  O.  Finch,  EsraF.  Blood  and  Hlohael  A.FMtar^ 
■on  ahaU  he  the  trosteet  of  said  aoademy,  and  have  and  exercise  the  power  andfranchiaelMva- 
in  granted,  until  others  be  appointed  in  their  place;  they  and  their  successors  shall  have  power 
to  fill  all  vaeandea  in  their  own  body,  which  may  happen  by  death,  renignatloB  or  otherwise; 
tfaegr  ahall  appoint  a  prealdeBt  of  said  aoademy,  who  ahall,  ex-offido,  be  preaident  of  the  homed 
of  troateee,  and  have  the  power  of  giving  the  casting  vote.  In  case  of  an  tqml  divMon;  a  am- 
Jori^  ahoil  cooatlbate  a  quorwa  for  the  tranaactioDlif  buslneas. 

Sbc.  4.  The  board  of  tmsteea  ahaO  fidthftiBy  apply  all  fVmds,  in  money  or  etherwiae,  by  than 
eoUeoted,  received  or  acquired,  according  to  their  beat  jodgment,  in  areoAng  anitaUe  hididr 
higs^  anpportlng  the  neoeaaary  officera  and  inafcruotora,  in  procwing  hooka,  maps,  or  other  a** 
tUaa  neowsary  to  inaore  the  aooceaa  of  aaid  acadaa^,  or  in  laaaeofag  the  expense  ofedncttiea 
at  the  same,  or  in  fanproving  the  health  of  the  stodenta  belonging  thereto. 

fine.  ft.  AllpMoeaa  agalnat  aald  corporation  ahall  be  by  amnmona,  and  the  aervioe  of  the 
aame  BhaU  be  I7  leaving  an  atteated  copy  thereof  with  the  president  of  aaid  acadaeu,  or  In  hii 
abaanoa,  al  Ua  kMit  uanal  plaoa  of  abode,  at  laaat  live  day*  prevkma  to  the  return  day  theraaA 

Sn&ft.  That  at  the  firatmeathig  of  aald  traateas,  they  dhMethemaelvce  into  three  cla«t»«f 
Oree  menhen  etch;  the  term  of  olBee  of  the  ilrtt  class  than  termfaiate  at  theaod  of  theitoat 
year;  the  term  of  oflSoe  of  the  second  claaa  shall  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  scoond  year;  mti 
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Ite  term  of  oOce  of  tlie  tliifd  elaiHi  ihidl  tmniBate  at  tli«  end  of  die  third  .TMr,  so  dufc 
tbM  of  the  number  of  tmateee  ehall  be  eheeen  eimmUjr. 

>  8bc.  7.  This  ect  ahell  be  ivmnlbij  cooetriied  to  eflbot  the  purpoees  theiolit  iBtcoded,  Md 
4he  tame  is  herebj  dedered  to  be  a  pubHe  aot,  and  oqplea  thereof;  prfiHed  bf  aatfaoritr  of  Ae 
State,  ahaO  be  received  as  eridenoe  thereof  ia  all  coorto  of  this  State. 

Sec.  8.  The  legislature  shall  hare  the  power  at  ai^  time  of  ameadtaip  or  repealing  thta  aeli 
lij  a^Tote  of  two-thirds  of  both  branches. 

Approved  April  S,  1838. 


[  No.  60.  ] 

ACT  to  inoorponte  the  Tmslees  of  the  Grand  River  Theological 

Senmary. 


SaonoH  \.  B€U  mmeUd  kfftk$  Sraole  ond  Mmtm  pf  aMfrtawUimn  ^tk»  SUU  ff  Mkkigm, 

Hhatlboaiaad  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  Isaae  Jeontaga,  T1>omas  BJasswn,  Joim  J.  SMphMJ 

iMlsh  Talo,  Erastus  lagefeoO,  Gharlsa  W.  Oum^,  Samuel  Chadwiofc  and  £,  P.  lagaraol^  It 

aad  they  are  herehy  constituted,  ordafaied  and  deohtrsd  to  be  a  bo4j  cotporato  and  poHtft^to 

dhot  and  name,  to  be  styled  **  The  trustees  of  Grsnd  Biver  Theologlcai  SendnaiT;"  tlutl^that 

■aaw,  they  and  their  successort  shall  and  migr  have  perpetual  succession,  and  sball  be  | 

In  law  capable  of  suing  and  being  lued,  of  pleading  and  being  iaqplsadtd,  of 

betag  answered,  of  defending  and  being  d^iwded*  in  aU  courts  of  record  whaleier,  and 

in  aU  manner  of  suits,    actions,  complaints,  matters  and  causes   whatevei;   and  tbstttwy 

and  their  successors  may  hs^^  a  common  seal,  and  change  and  alter  the  aame  at  tfarir 

flaasnre;  and  that  they  and  thsir  jiucoeaeon,  by  the  name  of  **  The  tmatcea  of  the  Gnsd 

Bivtr  Theological  Seminaxy,**   shall  be  In  law  capable  of  acquiring  and  holding,  by  pw* 

•ahflsa,  gift,  grant,  devise,  bequett  or  otherwise,  and  ot  telling,  conveying  or  kming  tqy 

estate,  real,  perstmal  or  mixed,  for  the  use  of  said  ooiporation;  and  Uiat  they  and  thsir  sncsttr 

•Met  shall  have  fall  powers  to  make  and  enter  into  ounlract^  to  make  such  rules  and  bykM 

.as  thsy  msy  deem  necessary  Ibr  the  good  government  and  auooess  of  aald  Institution:  JVeetfa< 

That  such  l^-laws  are  not  Inconsistent  with  the  oonstttulion  and  laws  of  the  United  Stattisr 

'^fttlsState. 

SmxS.  Said  truatees of  Grand  River  I^eolegical  Seminary, shaB  have  power  to  erec^ktks 

■iflhge  of  Orion,  in  Baton  and  Clinton  oountlea,  (the  county  Une  running  throqg^  the  vilegt^) 

bidkilngt  as  they  may  Judge  the  Interesta  of  the  Institotloo  may  atai^y  time 

Sbc.  3.  That  the  se^«ral  individuals  nanAd  above  as  ttiistees,  shall  have  powur  to 

number  to  tirehre;  thsftttiey  and  their  suooesscn  shall  have  power  to  fill  allfnonel0tl& 
own  body  whl^  may  be  oooasloned  by  death,  realgnaticn  or  otherwise,  to  appointapier 
of  said  Seuiairy,  who  ahall,  ex-officlo,  be  president  of  the  board  of  truataoa,  and  hive 
N»  fewer  of  gMAg  the  caattag  vote  in  oise  of  an  equal  dlviakMi;  and  three 
'wilh  the  preaident,  shall  ooBiCitlite  n  qnuirum  Ibr  the  transaotloii  of 

••a.  4.  The  boerd  shall  ftithftdty  apply  all  funds  in  thsir  poesesdon  In  anchn 
IMr  Jndgnsnt,  win  moat  promate  the  hitert*  of  the  instttotlon. 

tea  i.  The prealdent  «ndsave«Bl pnteMce  of  the  I 
•ArfMMo  power  to  govern  the  atodsnto  aad  all  the  intwoal  fegnktlMW  of  tha  IMMatlDa. 
«»  61  Alproftteort  thaU  besfpolntad  by  the  board  of  Irualees,  with  the  eoasarNMS  ef 
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7.  AHpffoow  fri—t  triacerpnwtton  ihaBbe  by  wmmemB,  Mid  Hii>  mnlm  of  tiM  — » 
alMU  be  by  leaving  Ml  attotM  copy  ttiMF««/ii«lh«ka  prMMitit  of  Mld8eMiuK7,ori8]d»ab^ 
at  his  iMt  wool  plaee  of  aboda,  at  iMtt  flvo  4iir*  IMwrioM  to  tbo  f«t»n 
&  AA  tho  flntineotliif  of  >aM  teiMtoaa,  tboy  riMH  dM*  ttwMri^ 
fc«r  membon  Mflb,  evfihidTa  of  tb«  praildflBt;  tba  tern  of  oAoa  of  tho  l^t  «!■■•  >bai  < 
Bito  at  tlw  and  of  the  fltit  yaar,  Oio  torm  of  ogoe  of  llio  ■ooopdriaM  ihali  tMWliM*<i  afcttw  < 
of  tbeoeooBd  yaar,am|  thoterm  of  oOoeof  tbo  tblrddaiaBbaatermiaiitoafc  thocodef  i 
Uiirdyoav,  ao  tbat  one  third  part  of  the  tnutaaa  ahaH  be  cboeaa  anmiaBy* 

tec  9.  This  act  ihaU  be  &Tonb^  oonatrned  to  efiM  the  iNvpoeeethfcolvlBMiidedi 
flame  la  hereby  declared  to  beapubtto  aot,  and  copiee  thereof,  pctetod  by  tha  aathovtty  of  ll» 
Mate*  ahan  bo  rcoeived  aa  eridenee  thoreof  ia  an  the  eoivlB  of  Ihb  State. 

Sbc  10.  The  Legialatura  shall  bavo  power  at  any  tfane  to  amend  or  ropealthia  act  by  a  veto  ef 
twO'^liivda  of  both  bvanohes  theraof* 
Approved  April  II,  1839. 


[  No.  41.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Grass  Lake  Academy  and  Teacher's  J 

SemiRarj. 

Bbctkhi  I.  Beit enaeUd dy  the  SeiuUe  mud  Houte  qf  R^re$etUaiiee*  ^ the  State  of  MieMgrnm, 
Tbat  Alonio  B/ewer,  James  Faulkner,  Heuy  A.  Francisco,  Robert  Da>-L»,  John  M.  EIUs,  Joah- 
va  G.  Knight,  David  Durand,  Foster  Tucker,  James  Coarier,  William  H.  Pease,  Joua  B.  Taylor, 
Foter  Brown,  Job  Rice,  Miller  Teckley  and  Joshua  Jones,  of  Grass  Lake,  Jackson  county,  sad 
their  successors,  be  and  hereby  are  created  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  to  be  styled  ''The  board 
of  truflteea  of  the  QraM  lake  Academy  and  Teaeher's  Seminary,"  and  by  that  name  to  remain 
inparpotnalsiioeesBlon,  withfnllpowentoBttesndbesued;  toacqnire,  hold  and  convey  prop- 
er^, real  and  personal;  to  have  and  to  use  a  common  sea!,  to  alter  and  renew  the  same  at  plea- 
bun;  to  make  and  to  alter  from  thne  to  time  such  by-laws  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
gOTemment  of  said  inatitwtion,  ita  ofBocra  and  servants:  Frovidedf  Soch  bykivrs  are  not  Incon- 
•i.*«>»^««]tikiiui  conititatSon  of  tUs  Statoor  of  the  IInli«d.fl«**^ 

Sbc.  t.  Tha  said  Academy  shall  be  k>osted  In  the  township  of  QraM  Lake,  fn  the  ooimty  of 
Jackaon,  andshaUbeerectodonapiaasafBolsatlyaztsiiaiveto  aSbrd  faastructkm  fai  theUbonU 
arta  and  sdenoss,  and  in  the  ]aoguagea,aaopportanlty  and  ability  may  hereafter  admit,  or  Ifee 
troatees  dfareet 

aad  also  such  servants  of  the  instifcnUon  as  may  be  i>Bssssaiiy>  sod  diaO  have  power  to  dliphae 
aqyoreachof  tiiemfargoodandswfBsinnrTaasnnB  Tlisy  may  also  have  potrsr  to  expel  soy  of 
thsir  own  mambeislbrdishoaorable  Mid  Improper  ooad«it,wbaBever  two-titlrds  of  Che  board 
at  any  regular  meeting  shall  ooncnr  in  rnxsh  decision.  The  board  may  also  prescribe  the 
eowse  of  stodlea  to  be  pamud  In  said  laatiftadoa  or  Ita  dapartoMBte.  They  shall  also  have 
politer  to  SHaB  vacaacJM  In  said  beard  that  nay  happsa  by  dsath  or  etherwtoe. 

Am.  4.  Tbefaoardof  tnHteeadaOl  eoodat  of  flfteenmamben,  any  seven  of  whom  fluy  eea- 
stkaleaqaoramfbrdoittghnslneaB;  and  said  board  of  trasteea  dud!  hold  their  SrstmesliBg  at 
Gnus  Lake  Centre,  on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty^tet, 
andaftarwards  on  thefarown  sppdiilBientB;  bat  In  anyemergency,  the  president  of  the  board, 
with  advise  of  two  trustees,  may  caD  aspedsl  meeting  of  the  board,  or  any  the  members  may 
caB  each  meetfaig,  bj  gfvlngaotice  to  each  member  at  least  ten  days  before  the  time  of  isld 
meeting. 
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*».&.  ThebMr4«rtTCirteM  iImII  4rilMUi^ apply  a  ftmb  ooIlMlMlor  reoeivvd  byl 
MOMdlBf  to  tfatlr  bwt  JoigBMnt,  In  «iMllaff  ndtebto  b«lldfa 

cmAag  books  o&d  apporahu,  and  wbafeMer  biij,  ^  Choir  judigMout,  bolx^  fitted  to 
IktbortmeooMortiioiattttatlMk;  btit  irid  oorpotuMon  ahoB  not,  mdw  oay  ctreumiHonrf,  be 
pMEBitlodto  1mm  any  note,  UB  or  oHHrnagodaUa  paper  or  obflgaClonftir  the  payment  of  nan- 
nay:  J»— idtd,  That  fai  omo  any  baqnaot  or  donntlon  ihaU  bo  node  fltr  a  portieidar  pvriMsoe. 
aaaarrlant  tothe  diiign  of  thto  inatHnUon,  and  the  coi-poratioo  QhaH  aecept  and  reeeHo  the 
ttahall  bo  applied  in  confcrmity  to  theoondltfona  or  design  expressed  by  the  donor: 
>lw«ftsr,  That  the  property  to  be  heM  by  the  Instltation  shaDnot^at  any  one  time,  exceed  the 
mtm  of  twenty  tiioosand  doOars^ 

8na  6.  The  treasizrer  of  this  institntfon  shall  always,  and  all  other  agents  when  lequlaed^ 
beiove  entering  on  the  dtttiea  of  their  appointment,  giro  bonds  ibr  the  secnrity  of  tlie  eotpoen- 
tion  and  the  public,  in  such  penal  snaas  and  with  such  secnrlfciea  as  the  board  of  tinati/oa  aba! 
approve;  and  all  process  against  the  corporation  shall  be  by  annunons,  snd  the  aoiyiae  of  the 
aame  shaB  be  by  leaving  an  attested  copy  thereof  with  the  treMorcr  of  the  institntioa. 

flno.  7.  The  insUtuUon  hereby  incorporated,  shall  ahrsys  be  8n1]|)ect  to  tb»  examination  or 
inipeellonof  a  board  of  visitors,  or  any  oOkersappohited  or  auttkotiaed  by  the  LegWative. 

inc.  9.  The  Legiahture  may  at  any  time  atter,  amend  or  repeal  this  art,  by  a  rote  of  twn- 
4blidB  of  each  house. 
Approved  April  4,  189. 


[  Na  60.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  Marshall  College. 

Bacno!!  I.  Bt  U  eaacf<4  hf  the  ^Mte  amf  Hm»e  of  JleprsMatalieef  iff  t*«  Stmtt  qf  Mieki^mm, 
That  John  P.  aeveland,  Sidney  Ketchnm  and  James  P.  Groves,  of  Oie  eoonty  of  Odhonn;  Jote 
IC.  EUis,  William  Vtige  and  Marcus  Harrison,  of  the  county  of  Jackson;  In  M.  Wead,  of  the 
county  of  Washtenaw;  Eurotus  P.  Hastings,  Bobert  Stoart  and  Axthur  L.  Porter,  of  the  eomriy 
of  Wayne;  Austin  E.  Wing  and  Oliver  Johnston,  of  the  county  of  Monroe;  George  W.  Jetmalo, 
oC  «k«  •wnty  nf  T-«iswee;  Ashbel  8.  Wells,  of  the  county  of  Oakland;  Mitchell  Wi»«uA  «»»fc- 
oonnty  of  Kabunaaoo;  Elisha  P.  Ckamplin,  of  the  county  of  Hil]sdide,«nd  Phanuel  W.  Warri- 
ntr,  of  the  county  of  St.  Joseph,  and  their  sncoessors,  be  and  they  are  hereby  cresteda 
bo4y  politic  and  corporate,  to  be  styled  *^the  board  of  trustees  of  Marshall  CoDege,"  Hidliy  tla» 
name  shall  renudn  in  perpetual  succession,  with  full  powers  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  sod  be 
linplaaiiiiil,  to  aeqaire,  hold  andoonvoy  property,  real  and  pononal;  to  have  and  to  me  acorn- 
moo  seal,  to  alter  and  renew  the  same  at  pleasure;  to  mske  and  alter,  from  time  to  thne,  inch 
bf-hwa  as  they  may  deem  necessaiy  for  the  govnnment  of  sakl  jnstitnrton,  its  oflkera  and  aer' 
i«nt^  provided  auA  by-lawi  are  not  inconabtent  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  tibe  United 
acatea,  or  of  thh  State. 

Sac.  S.  The  aaid  college  aliaU  be  looated  in  the  township  of  Marshall,  in  the  oonnty  of  Cd- 
honn;  and  ahaO  be  ereoled  on  a  plan  auflloiently  extensive  to  sAnd  inatmetlon  In  the  HbenI 
Mli  and  adMoea;  and  the  tmateea  may,  m  their  abilUim  ahku  toaraaae,  andthe  interssUof  the 
oommunity  require,  erect  additional  d^artmenta  for  the  stu4y  of  any  er  all  of  the  Hberal  pro- 


Bbo.  3.  The  board  ahall,  from  time  to  time,  i^pcint  a  jweeident,  vice  preaident,  eecretaiyaad 
traaaurer,  together  with  such  other  oAoera,  instmctors  and  servants  of  the  institntion,  assay  ke 
n  and  shall  have  power  to  displaoe  any  or  either  of  them,  fat  good  and  snflMent  lea- 
and  also  to  fln  vaaandea  which  may  happen  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  in  mid 
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nM  oOmn,  butroflten  aAd  Mnmti;  imd  abo  to  pmcrlbe  and  direct  fte 
«f  atadjr  to  b«  porsued  In  nid  tiMtttiifeloQ  and  Us  dapartniMiU. 

jircMantof  tlieMll8geihallbe,ex-oaelo,am«mb«rof  (he  board  of  trmteM, 
president  of  the  aune;  and  in  hia  abMnoe,  the  vtee  prealdeBt  ahaJD  preside  In  the  maeHngt 
of  Uift  boitfd;  and  in  the  abaenoe  of  both  preddent  and  fioe-prealdent,  the  boardakall  etaiet 
of  fbeir  own  niunber  to  preaide  ibr  the  time  beinf .  .i 

S.  The  board  of  trniteee  ■hall  oonafat  of  aizteen  membera,  ezelnahre  of  tkeTpreatdMity 
aov  Blaa  of  whom  ahaH conatitnte  a  quortun  to  do  bualnefla;  laid  board  of  triuteea'ifaall  hold 
thdrftret  meeting  at  the  can  of  the  membera  veaident  in  the  vlDage  of  SCanhaU,  within  two 
from  the  approval  of  thia  act,  and  afterwarda  they  ahaH  meet  on  their  owH'  appoint- 
bat  In  caaeaof  emergency,  the  president  and  aecretary  may  call  apedal  medlbga  of  the 
board,  or  any  fl-ra  membera  may  call  auch  meeting,  by  giving  notice  to  each  member,  at  leaat 
ten  days  before  the  time  of  such  meeting. 

8bo.  6.  The  board  of  tmateea  shall  faithfully  apply  all  fnnda  collected  or  received  by  ttien» 
'  to  ttiair  bert  JndgHjBBt,  JB  eiMtlng  auHable  buHdInga,  auppoitlng  the  neccenry  efll* 
landaervantSybothkithaoollaglateand  prepaiaftoiy  departmenti,  and  in  pre- 
napa,  elMrti,  globea  and  other  apparataa  neeeaaary  to  the  aueoeaa  of  the  l^atttv* 
'i»r  Che  pupoaaa  of  iesaenlngthe  espenae  of  ednoatlon  or  promoting  the  health  of  the 
iVaaifarf^  mwpartkeltM,  Hint  in  oaaa  any  donaiiton  or  beqnaot  diaU  be  made  Ibr  par- 
woffdantwlth  thageMcal  dodgna  of  tida  initltiitlon,  and  the  corporattoa 
and  reeeire  the  eame,  every  anob  donation  or  beqoeat  ihdl  be  sppUed  In  eoniiBr» 
with  the  oondiHon  or  dealgn  a«preaeed  by  the  donor, 
flac.  7«  The  treaaorer  of  the  eoUege  aliall  aiwaya,  and  all  other  agenta  when  required,  beibra 
enlvrins  on  the  dntiea  aadgned  them,  give  bonds  iur  the  aeouilty  of  the  oorporatioB  and  of  ttie 
puMIr,  in  auoh  penal  anma,  and  with  aaflhanratiea,  aa  the  board  of  tmatees  ahaU  ^tprove;  and 
aB  pcoeeaa  afafaut  the  Inatitotion  ahaU  be  by  sunmona,  and  the  service  of  the  same  shall  be  tf 
tiapliig  an  attsated  copy  thereof  with  the  treaanrer  of  .the  college,  at  least  thirty  daya  before  the 


8.  The  taistitntion  hereby  incorporated  shaUahvaya  be  anliijectto  the  examination  orin- 
epectlon  of  a  board  of  visitors,  or  of  any  odBker  or  offiDees  appointed  or  authorised  by  Uia  la- 
gidature;  and  after  aald  institution  shdl  have  commenced  operationa,  the  Governor,  by  and 
wUti  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  diall  annually  appoint  three  diaintereated  peraoas, 
not  ooanected  with  the  aforeadd  or  any  other  Uteraiy  institution  in  the  State,  aa  a  board  of 
vWtoca,  wheae  dnty  it  shall  be  to  visit  said  inatitution,  at  its  annud  ooUegiate  coanneaceoient» 
ov  atanoh  other  time  or  timea  aa  they  may  deem  expedient,  or  be  directed  thereto  by  the  legisla- 
tare^  and  report  the  reault  of  their  visit  and  examination  into  its  condition  and  aAin,  to  the 
lagftdatore  at  ita  next  annual  session.  The  necessary  expenses  of  said  board  of  visitors,  in  via- 
iiipg  and  efgamining  sdd  institution,  not  exceeding  to  each  vidtor  the  sum  of  thirty  d(iQac%. 
ahaU  be  ehaxgcable  on  and  pdd  from  the  funds  of  sdd  corporation. 

flno.  9.  The  trusteea  shall  have  power  to  cooibr  the  honors  and  degrees  usually  conftned  bf , 
nnBngl|itn  Inatitutiona  upon  those  whom  thqr  may  deem  worthy,  when  it  ahall  appear  from  Iht 
lyutt  of  the  board  of  viaitora^  on  the  report  of  a  committee  ^n^ointcd  by  the  Isgialatiirf^ 
that  Che  Inatitntion  la  possessed  of  permanent  funds,  yieldiqg  an  average  yearly  inoeme  of  at 
leaatftve  thooaand  dollars,  exdudve  of  taj  income  arising  from  tuition  fees»  or  other  aaqnaL 
nwitingfint  oontributiona:  Previdtd,  komnar.  That  the  primary  degrees  shall  not  be  oon* 
ikrred  on  any  atudente,  who  shall  not  have  passed  throughaoourae  of  studies,  sirnUar  or  equlv* 
atant  to^  and  at  least  aa  through  aa  that  prescribed  by  the  regenta  of  the  University  for  candi*- 
datea  for  the  like  degrees. 

10.  TUs  act  ahaU  not  take  efiectunta  an  the  subKa1b«>»*«»<^Uege  contemplated  to  be 

at  or  near  the  viUage  of  Maiah4lL  >t  oie  name  of  Blichlgan  GoDege^  who  may  ao 
rfffanaf  the  aame,  shall  have  had  ^opportunity  of  withdrawing  their  sobeod^tlons,  and  a  guar- 
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I  ioK  li>«^y  tlMMwnd  iloUaw  tor  mIA  pwpoatd  cnll^fi,  ^nm 
fteN0  and  A,  L.  Ha^  of  Mvahall,  aUB  IWM  bMB 
•iibMKiptioaa  or  fuocoBtee  rof oodad,  If  nqoastod  1^  tha 
miom^a,  or  tlieir  l^fal  rtpnaantatiMa. 

tac:  U.  Tfaaiisialatara  nia^  at  aoj  tima  altar,  amMid  or  rapaal  this  act*  bjr  a  v«l» 
ttaMa  of  a«^h  bouae. 

i^iprovf4  April  1^  18W. 


f  Na  51.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  ineorporftte  the  Manhall  Female  Seminary. 


1.  JkUtmmHUkgtkt  ffmmtmtiihmm^intfmnutittmft^tkt  amt^. 
lkii<n«andaAarttia  paai^aof  thto  aot, Hiii^f  XHotaaia, OUmt C 
BMMOn,Miasfl.mck,JaaaaP.  Qanm,  TTwipawi  8>  Bnllhti 
ao%aadJaaMa  W.  GordMp  of  tlMOoutgr  fC  OOlMMn,  aaA  tlMir 
bawbf  aoawtiluKd,  ordaiiA  aad  ilwlwad  •  bo^jrcorponteaaifdl 

a(vl# of  "  Tbe ManMl  VMMAa aaailM«|;"  tlMlby  UmI naa,  Itagr 

tevapiniatiiilaMoaariott,an4ahal  bapanaoa  in  laar,  oapatala  of 


adte  aB  aowta  of  fooard  wkatofor,  aod  ki  aU  aaaoar  of  avlfei»  Mtkna, 
r;  aad  that  tiny  waA  thair  iuooaaaeta  may  haito  » 
Um  aaaa  at  tiMir  piaaaura;  and  that  they  and  «halraiioo«aiora»  by  Cha  Mma  of  Ilia 
•hattPanafe  Samlaaryr  ateU  be  in  hw  oapaUa  of  aeqnlriBg  •'^  hoidiafr  by 
pant,  davlaa,  bfqnaat  or  olfaarwlaa,  and  fiit  aeiliof,  oonvtyin^  or  leaaiBg  aqy  aaiala»  nal^par^ 
aooal  or  mixed,  for  the  oae  of  aaid  corporation;  and  tliat  they  and  their  ■oooeaaora 
fWi  povar  to  make  and  enter  into  eootrafela;  tomakaandindeaaadby-lKwaaetlMy 
naDeaaary  rar  cne  ^aoQ  gorvraBent  ann  aneoeM  or  aBHi  luauiunKM*  trrwBimmm^  socn  uy  'i^wa 
not  bioonriatant  with  tha  conatHution  and  kwa  of  the  United  atatea  or  of  thli  Matew 
to&S.  flaldoorporationdiallhavopowartoaafeBhIlahat  anoh  time  and  at  aoch  plaoo^te 
tha  ^iUaga  of  llaaahaO,  In  tha  oounly  of  OaBionn,  aa  may  ba  Judged  baat»  an 
haadoaatfamof  toBaaiea,anltedto(iw  wantaanddemandaof  the 
as.  ThMtdiaraBtaHbaniBatnMtaeaofaild  Bviinafy;  JViafdirf, 

of  arid  Uiiataea  ahall  be  taken  from  any  one  dtnomlnalkin  of 
flUhiqr  Katohom,  OHrer  a  Oomatoek,  Asrah  C.  KoUnaon,  Jabas  a.  nteh,  Jamaa  P. 
B.  BbHatar,  Samoal  Bnai,  Daniel  Hudaon  and  Jamea  W.  <iardon,  akd  bt 
and  have  and  azardaa  tiia  power  and  ftanehlae  herein  granted,  nnlll  othara  ba 
IwWadtefheiffphMsnBdlk^yandtlMlr  ■nweatori  ihaBhavo  po«rartoBldl 
■■av  ows  notify  wnMsn  ■my  nappan  ny  cnmny  ra^gnnnon  or  oBMnnaei  Biey 
of  IMrmBibarpreadintof  aatdarminaiy,  whodiiD  baex-oSelo 
,  and  hare  flie  powv  of  giflng  tfia  eaattog  volai  in  <saaa  of  aa 
a  <inoruni  mr  tha  tMaaaetlon  of  bnaineaa. 
iM.4.  Tke  bonrd  of  troitaaadiafl  fldlhlbBy  apply  alftmda,  In  money  or 
ooBtabid,  reoelvedor  anfoiradt  acoordinf  to  their  beet  Jodgmanlyin  crectni^ainlalila 
the  niifiij  oflkera  and  teaohera,  In  proonrlag  hooka,  mapa,  or  otfav 
ry  to  iiMw*  \\^  soooeea  of  said  Beminary. 
aw}.S.  AOpraoeaaagainat  wa  corpontkm  ahafl  be  by  aommona,  and  tha  oartlaa^ 
amaehaB  be  by  leaving  an  aMeeted  copy  tm««^  «ith  the  pieaidMt  of  arid  fliiinbiaij,  n 
hia  abaenoe,  at  hla  last  nana]  pk«a  of  abode,  at  leaatalx  daya  prwlonete  ttaeretwn  dh^ 
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iM.8.  Thtoact  ihrii be fltvonb^  ooDiCnMi  to efteft Oie  pnrpoMft  tbM«by  lBt0OiM,Md 
lh»  MHM  it  bM^y  dMslMwl  •  poMfe  act,  wd  ooiMm  tbarMi;  priato^ 
ikiAbeMoclTedMeiidnMttienof  inaUoourtsof  Atottate.  ' 

Baa  7.  The  I«eglilatim  •hall  have  the  power,  U  any  time,  of  emanding  or  repeeBag  tliii. 
mtf  ky  a  TOto  cf  twoHiilrda  of  botb  braachei. 

iM»prOTed  April  11, 1830. 


[  No.  65.  ] 
AK  ACT .«,.,.,»»..«.  Pl.Uip..  Cq,,..  "^ 

T%at  ttM  BIglit  BeTerend  Frederick  Beee,  Bonun  Gi£hoUo  Blahop  of  Detroit,  and  bia  sooeea- 
aon  In  aald  office  of  Biahop  of  Detroit,  duly  appointed  by  tbe  See  of  Bom^  be  and  are  bereby 
ordrined,  created  and  cMiatitated  a  body  politie  and  corporate,  in  ttd  and  in  name,  under  and 
by  tlie  name  of  St.  FhiIip*B  College,  and  Yrj  that  name  he  and  bia  ancceaaocs  shall  bave  perpet- 
ual aaoeeflalon,  and  atatfl  be  o^iahls  of  anfaig  and  being  sued,  pkadlng  and  being  impleaded, 
answering  and  being  anawered  onto^  defimdlng  and  being  defended,  in  all  suite,  complainta, 
matters  and  catiaee  whataoerer,  either  in  law  or  equity;  of  haTlng  and  using  a  common  seal; 
of  enacting  all  by-lawa  for  the  regulation  of  said  college,  and  of  the  members  thereof^  of  alter- 
ing from  time  to  time  the  same;  of  acquiring  by  gift,  deriae,  purebaae  or  otherwise,  aadtf 
boifing  and  couroying  any  real,  personal  or  mixed  eatate  whatsoeTer,  necessary  and  proper 
fbr  the  object  of  this  incorporation;  of  transacting  all  business,  directing  all  Che  afkirs,  eon- 
troOing  and  disposing  of  all  the  funds,  estate  and  effects  of  said  college,  and  of  doing  erery  ' 
other  act,  matter  and  thing  necessary  and  proper  fbr  the  well  being  and  good  gorernment  of 
tte  aaoM,  not  inconststent  with  the  constitution  and  Uws  'bt  the  United  States,  or  of  tfaia 
State. 

Sao.  2.  Said  Bishop  and  his  successors  shall  keep  In  exiatence  and  operation  a  coUegiato 
institution,  under  the  name  of  St.  Philip's  College,  for  the  purpose  and  on  a  plan  sufficient  to 
aflbrd  tnatruction  in  the  liberal  arta  and  sciences;  which  institution  may  be  increased  so  at  to 
aiRvrd  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  liberal  profesaions.  The  college  shall  be  located  in 
the  county  of  Wayne. 

8bc.  3.  The  aaid  Biahop  and  hia  sucoeaaora  shall,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  such  offloert, 
instmetors  and  aervaata  of  the  inadtutkm,  as  may  be  necessary  or  proper;  and  alao  to  dl^ 
place  any  or  either  of  them;  to  ffll  all  vacanclea,  and  to  prescribe  and  direct  the  course  of  etudy 
to  be  pnrened  In  aaid  o<rinege  and  ita  departmenta. 

Baa  4.  Tlie  said  Biahop  and  bis  ancoeaaora  may,  in  contemplation  of  abeence,  and  whene^Fcr 
it  moj  be  neceeaary  so  to  do,  choose  and  appofait  in  writing,  under  the  corporate  aeoJ^  sooia 
pvoper  peraon  to  fill  hia  place^  wlio»  until  aaid  appointment  be  reroked  tyy  aald  Biahop  or  '^Ua  ' 
fueoeaaors,  may  do  and  perform  every  thing  for  the  wet&re,  conduct  and  regulation  of  aaid 
ooltage,  which  aaid  Bishop  and  hia  succeaaon  might  and  could  do  by  Tirtue  of  this  act;  and  ia 
the  erent  of  a  Tacancy  occurring  at  any  time  in  the  aaid  office  of  'Roman  CathoBc  Biahop  of 
Detroit  by  death  or  oUierwise,  upon  such  occurrence,  and  until  the  vacancy  be  filed  aooordiBg 
to  the  ritea  and  ceremoniea  of  said  church,  the  peraon  filling  at  that  time  the  olBoe  of  ricar 
general  of  the  dioceae  of  Detroit,  ahall  represent  said  corporation,  and  do  and  perform,  under 
aaid  corporate  name,  every  aot  and  thing,  and  exercise  every  power  and  authority  which  aaid  ' 
Biahop  and  his  succeasora  are  bereby  granted  and  vested  vdth;  but  aa  soon  aa  said  vaoaaoy  " 
than  be  filled  aa  aforesaid,  and  the  person  filHng  the  same  arrives  in  said  diocese,  then  the  pow- 
ers and  authority  hereby  vested  In  said  ricar  general  shall  cease. 
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toe.  5.  Tbe  inMtutlon  hereby  inicorpontod  dull  alwa^  te  calijeet  to  the 
teardoftlrilon,tiiMelniiQinber,.tobe«ni]all7ippoiBled  1^  ttM  g«<vtnior,  hy  aad 
•dhrloe  end  cooeent  of  the  Senate;  and  aeld  vkltort  daJI  report  to  the  Legiifalnre,  at 
aaBoaleeaiion  after  their  appofaitmwit  and  exandnatlOB  of  aald  toetttntten. 

8BC.9.  lliewidBlthopandhiasiioeeaionahallhnfepoivertocoBtolhehoaMaeMd 
wiiaiyoonftrredfay  coHefiate  toetttntlani,  lyoninchpereoneaemaiy  bedeeaM 
tt  Ann  appear  from  the  report  of  the  board  of  ifiaiton,  or  the  report  of  the 
pehitodbjtbeLegialrtQre:  Provided  kt^ner,  lliattliepriaMrydegreeaalallaotbe 
OA  any  atadenfta  who  ahall  not  have  paaaed  ttirovgfa  a  oonrae  of  etodiei  eqpihralBBt  to 
ttK»roi«fa  aa  that  preeoribed  1^  the  Begciili  vf  the.lMvenity  fcr  candMrtea  Ibr 

Snc.  7.  The  JLegialatiire  may  at  any  time  alter,  amend  or  repeal  tUa  net 

A^prored  AprU  M^  189». 


[  Na  16.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  iiMorpomte  ihB  Atkgaii^  Ajoadi«ay. 

I.  JBc  U  «Mc<ed  Ay  tke  Seuati  oni  Hou9e  ^ RtfreatnUUttt qf  tU  Stmle  ^  Ukidgwm^ 
1%l4 A»uel  Newbeny,  EUalu  Ely,  SOaa.  F.  UtUejohn,  Cheeter  Wetmore,  EUhu  O.  ^cklej, 
htfffytpK  J.  Deederick,  Eber  Bherwoc^  Joaeph  Fide,  Nathan .  Biaaon,  Jr^  Jaoob  B.  Bailfy, 
Jlqui.  p.  Bndk,  and  Flaviui  J.  littkiJohn,  att  of  die  county  of  AOegan,  and  their  siwceaeoKS, 
be^amjl  they  are  hereby  created  a  bo^y  corporate  and  politic,  to  be  atyled  *'  The  Board  of 
Tnifteee  of  the  Allegan  Aeadeny,"  and  by  that  name  ahall  remain  hi  perpetual  auooeaatoa, 
ivltfi  full  powera  to  acquire,  hold  and  oonny  property,  real  and  personal,  not  exceeding  ia 
veloe  five  thooaand  doUara;  to  faaTO  and  uae  a  common  aeal,  and  alter  the  aame  at  pleaanre;  to 
•oe  and  be  aued,  plead  and  be  impleaded;  to  make,  alter  and  modify  from  time  to  tlmey  aucih 
b^-]aw%  rulea  and  rogulationa  aa  they  mey  deem  neceaaaiy  for  the  government  of  aaid  inatitu- 
tilHV  its  oAcera  and  eraployeea:  JVeri^dt,  Such  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  are  not  ineoA- 
ahlteiit  with  the  conatitution  and  laws  ef  the  United  States  and  of  this  State. 

8bc*  >•  Said  Academy  shall  be  located  in  or  near  the  tillage  of  Allegan,  and  shall  be  erected 
^v^Km  e  plan  auflSdently  extenaive  and  commodious  for  the  purposes  of  au  academic  inatita- 
tten;  and  the  said  trustees,  aa  the  wanto  of  the  community  require,  may  erect  additiooal  d»- 
p^ielpieBte  for  instructioa  in  the  liberal  arfei  and  sciences. 

Sbq.  3.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  maintaining  a  perpetual  sue- 
oeaaion  by  the  annual  election  of  four  to  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  expiration  of 
(he  term  <rf  a  Uke  number. 

flu.  4.  TlM  board  of  trustees  shall  annually  elect  from  their  number  a  president,  aectctery 
Md  treeaurer,  and  shall,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  a  principal  and  other  ueceeaaiy  Inatruc- 
toys  and  officers  of  the  institution,  and  shaU  have  power,  for  good  and  sufficient  reaaooa,  to 
remove  ai\j  or  either  of  them;  and  also  to  flU  vacancies  wliich  may  happen  by  denth,  reaigna' 
Hon  or  otherwise,  and  also  to  preecribe  and  direct  the  general  plan  of  inatructioo,  tbe  boe^ 
to  b^  used,  and  the  tuition  fee  per  term  w  quarter  in  ssid  institution  and  ito  depnrtmeDts. 

.Snq.  5.  Said  board  ahall  fldthfrilty  apply  aU  ftmds  by  them  collected,  in  mon^  or 
Md  aU  sums  received  or  required  in  erecting  suitable  buildings,  supporting  the 
«ecf  and  teat^rs,  and  in  procuring  books,  maps  or  other  artidea  neceamry  to  ensure  the 
•api  of  aaid  inatitution,  or  for  the  purpoee  of  reducing  the  expenae  of  instruction. 

8bo.  6.  A  public  examination  of  the  atudento  in  the  various  branches  of  study  by  them 
fvsued,  shall  be  had  at  the  oloee  of  each  term,  and  a  public  exhibition  shaO  be  had  omoe  in 
iMh  year,  at  anoh  time  and  place  as  the  board  kA  truateea  ahall  frtmi  time  to  time  deeigaatoL 
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7.  TliA  Ant  unwl  meeting  <if  leid  bowd  of  trnetoee  ■heU  be  holdeo  oo  the  flnt  Hon- 

4a9  of  September  atxt,  and  special  ineeClagi  of  the  teine  may  be  oalM  at  any  time,  on  the 

uppHnntiop  of  two  memben  to  tiie  aeeretary,  wbo  riiaH  fbrthwith  proeeed  to  noftUy  Hw  board 

of  tho  ttnae  mud  plaee  ot  anch  meetlDf . 

8ko.  a  nmt  the  aaid  truateoa  ahaU  be  held  indlfduaOj  liable  ibr  aU  debts  eontncted  bj  aaM 


Am.  9.  This  act  shall  talce  elftct  and  be  in  fwce  froin  and  after  Its  poaeage. 
Approred  Febraaiy  %  1943. 


[  No.  76.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  inoocporate  die  Grand  Rapids  Academy. 

TiMt  fktwn  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  Daniel  Ball,  John  Ahnj,  Jauiea  BaOard,  Franda 

H.  dmunlnir,  JonaUian  F.  Chubby  Chariee  Bbepaid,  Samuel  V.  Butler,  Amoa  Bathbooa  and 

Tnmian  H.  I^oo,  of  the  county  of  Kent,  and  their  snccessors,  be  sad  they  sre  hereby  oooatl- 

tatod  and  dectared  to  be  m  bo^  cotporata  and  pollbic,  in  fuA  tmA  in  name,  to  bo  stfled  *<tlM 

Tiuatenea  ot  the  Grand  Bapids  Aoa«lemy^  that  by  that  name  they  and  their  snooeeaors  diall 

and  maj  hare  perpetual  succession,  and  ahaU  be  persons  in  law  capable  of  suing  and  being 

aned,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  answering  and  being  answered,  defending  and  being  de- 

ibnded,  in  all  courts  of  record  whaterer,  and  in  all  manner  of  suits,  actions  or  complaints 

irtMtowr;  nnd  that  they  and  their  successors  may  have  a  common  seal,  and  change  and  alter 

the  aame  at  their  pleasure;  and  that  tli^  and  their  successors,  by  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of 

the  Grand  Bapids  Academy,  shall  be  In  law  capable  of  acquirVig  and  lioUlhig,  by  purchase^ 

.gift,  grant,  devise,  bequest  or  otherwise,  and  of  selling,  conveying  or  leasing,  any  estate,  real, 

poraonal  or  mixed,  fbr  tlie  use  of  said  corporation,  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned, 

and  no  otlaer;  and  that  no  sale  of  real  estate  shall  be  nude  without  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of 

an  the  trustees,  and  tlut  they  and  tlielr  successors  shxdl  luive  full  power  to  make  and  enter 

into  oontmcts,  to  maklwuch  rules  and  by-laws  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  good  gov- 

enunent  and  success  of  mid  iiistitutloii:  Provided^  Such  by-laws  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 

conatitutlon  and  laws  of  tlio  United  States  or  of  tlii^  State:  And  provided  further.  That  the 

amownt  of  the  property  held  by  such  corporation  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand 

doUara. 

8kc.  S.  Said  trustees  of  Grand  Rapids  Academy  shall  have  power  to  establisli  at  such  time, 
and  at  auch  place  at  or  uear  the  village  of  Grand  Rapids,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  as  they  migr 
judge  beat,  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  various  braiiches  of  literature. 

fsc.  3.  That  the  said  Daniel  Ball,  John  Alray,  James  Ballard,  Francis  H.  Gumming,  Jona- 
thka  F.  Chubb,  Charles  Shepard,  Samuel  F.  Butler,  Amos  Rathbone  and  Truman  U.  Lyon, 
ahaO  bo  trustees  of  said  Academy,  and  have  and  exercise  the  power  and  franchise  lierciin 
gcanted,  until  others  be  appointed  in  their  places;  they  and  their  successors  shall  have  power 
to  iUl  all  vacancies  in  their  oi'^ii  body,  which  may  happen  by  death  or  resignation.  They  shall 
appoint  a  president  of  said  Academy,  who  shall,  ex-ofiicio,  be  president  of  the  boar^  of  trus- 
toea,  and  have  tlio  power  of  giving  the  casting  vote  in  cnsie  of  an  equal  division;  a  minority 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  btasiness,  except  otherwise  determined  by  the 
ralea  and  by-laws  which  may  hereafter  be  adopted  by  the  board. 

Sbo.  4<  That  at  the  first  meeting  of  said  trustees,  they  shall  divide  themaeivca  into  three 
riaassa  of  three  members  each;  the  term  of  office  of  the  first  cbus  shall  terminate  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year;  the  term  of  the  office  of  the  second  clasa  shall  teradnate  at  the  end  of  tbe 
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Moond  yni;  Mid  IJie  tonn  of  tte  oflfee  of  ttie  tUH  ckM  ahaQ  tennis^ 
ymr;  m  that  mw-tfaird  of  tbt  nwnbtr  of  trateM  thftn  b«  dioMa  autnlty- 

8bc.  S.  Tbo  botfd  of  tnutoM  ilullftpply  all  funds  in  monoy  or  otherwke,  bj  them 
rMohod  or  aoqoirod,  aoconlni;  lo  tbelr  bcot  jwlgnent,  in  erecting  and  keeping  te 
•vUable  boOdlnga,  snpportlRg  the  aeceaaaTj  offioera  and  inatnictora,  in  procuriag  bookSy 
or  other  arddea,  neeawaiy  to inaure  the  auooeaa  of  aaid  inatitation, or  in  kaatniag  thee: 
of  edneation  at  the  aama,  or  improring  the  health  of  the  atndeata  IjotoDgiag  thereto. 

tBC.  9.  Anj  three  of  the  before  mcnttooed  tniateea  are  herebj  anthorncd  to  call  and 
ttio  time  and  place  for  the  font  meftkif  of  the  boards  and  this  act  ia  hereby  dedared  to 
public  act,  and  copiee  thereof  printed  by  authority  of  the  Stale,  ihall  be  lecelved  i 
thereof  In  all  oourta  of  tUa  Mate. 

toe  7.  The  Legialatare  ahaU  have  the  power  at  any  time  of  amending  or  repealing  tbSm 

Approved  March  11, 1841. 


[  No.  62.  ] 
^  AN  ACT  to  iiicoq)orate  the  Utica  FeaMtle  Seminary. 

Skction  1.  if e  it  enueUd  by  fJU  Stn^t  and  House  Djf  Repre*entaiite$  oftke  Sf ofc  ef  ilfidUf  an, 
Tbat  Ephraim  Calkiu,  Samuel  Axford,  William  A.  Burt,  Jolm  Stoclrton,  Jeremiah  Curtis,  Ja- 
cob Summers,  Oliver  Adams,  Charlea  W.  Cliapel,  Da>-id  M.  Price,  Pliny  Powers,  Oeorg«  Gor> 
don,  Gurdon  O.  Deshon,  togetlier  witli  such  other  persons  as  may  become  members  of  the 
Incorporation,  hereby  created,  shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  constituted  and  declared  to  be  a 
body  corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  of  tlie  Utica  Female  Seminary,  and  in  their  corporate 
name  may  sue  and  be  sued,  may  have  a  common  seal,  which  tliey  may  renew  st  pleasure^ 
and  shall  haYe,  enjoy,  and  may  exercise,  all  the  powei-s,  rights  nnd  privileges,  wliich  appeviaia 
to  corporate  bodies  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  this  act. 

Sbc.  2.  The  capital  stock  of  the  said  corporation,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  live  thousand 
doDars,  and  shall  be  divided  into  sluires  of  ten  dollars  each. 

Sbc.  3.  The  corporation  hereby  created,  shall  be  forever  capable  in  iRr  to  purdiaae,  talcs, 
rtoeive,  hold  and  enjoy,  any  estate,  real  and  personal  whatever,  to  an  amount  not  exesedBag 
Ats  thousand  dollars,  and  to  leaae,  sell  and  convey,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  aaase. 

Sac  4.  There  ahall  be  forever  hereafter  twelve  tiuatees  of  the  said  corporation,  who  disD  be 
members  thereof  and  who  shall  manage  all  the  aAdrs  thereof;  and  the  forst  trustees  ahsB  be 
Bphraim  OsUdn,  Samuel  Axford,  William  A.  Burt,  John  Stockton,  J«remiah  Curtis,  Jasoh 
Bummers,  OUvar  Adams,  Charles  W.  Chapel,  David  M.  Price,  Pliny  Powers,  Goorg«  Gordon, 
and  Gkordon  O.  Deshon,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  until  the  fo^  day  of  January,  IMB^  aad 
until  others  are  elected  in  their  place.  ^ 

too.  ft.  There  shall  be,  on  the  ftrst  Monday  in  January,  1815,  and  on  the  first  Monday  ia  laa- 


nary,  in  every  succeeding  year,  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  aaid  corporation,  at  i 
ooavenient  place  In  the  village  of  Udea,  to  be  deelgnated  by  the  by-laws  of  laid  oorponittMk; 
and  a  majority  of  the  members  who  shi^  meet  in  person  or  by  proxy,  shall  elect  bj  haBat 
twelve  of  their  members  to  be  trustees  of  the  said  corporation  for  the  year  then  next  easuiqg. 
Sac.  9.  The  trustees  of  said  corporation  shall  have  power  to  choose  from  out  of  their  nam- 
bsr,  a  preaident,  a  treasurer,  and  a  secretary,  who  shall  immediately  enter  upon  the  dutieo  of 
their  oiBcea,  and  hold  the  same  fhmt  the  time  of  their  election  untlTthe  first  Monday  of  Jaa- 
vsry  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  until  others  are  chosen  ita  thel^  stead ;  and  In  ease  any  of  the 
trustees  shall  die,  resign,  relbae  or  ne^^oct  to  act,  then,  and  hi  every  such  case,  the  remainfaig 
tmitees  may,  within  thlr^  days  thereafter,  elect  by  baBot  other  membws  of  said  corporatioa ' 
in  their  staad,  who  shaB  bold  thsir  sAces  in  the  same  namner  as  those  iirst  elected. 
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8ac.  7.  Each  member  to  be  entitled  to  one  vote  ftnr  each  share  of  which  he  ihall  be  tbt 
holder.  And  the  loid  tnutces  thall  receire  subecriptfoaa  for  •hares  In  said  corporation,  until 
the  capital  stock  may  be  subscribed;  the  said  shares  shaR  be  assignable  and  transferable,  ac- 
cording to  such  rides  as  the  board  of  trttstees  shall  from  time  to  time  make  and  establish,  and 
shall  be  considered  personal  property. 

8bc.  8.  In  case  It  should  at  any  time  happen,  that  an  election  <:i  the  trustees  shonM  not 
be  made  on  any  day  when,  puranant  to  this  act,  it  on^t  to  have  been  made,  the  said  corpwa- 
tion  ahall  not  for  tliat  cause,  or  any  non-user,  be  dissolved;  but  it  shall  and  mi^  be  lawftil,  oa 
any  other  day,  to  hold  an  election  for  trustees  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  provided  \tj  the  law* 
and  ordinances  of  the  sdd  corporation. 

8sc.  9.  This  act  shall  take  eftect  and  be  In  force  from  and  after  Its  passage. 

Approved  March  11,  iai4. 


[  No.  76.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Ann  Arbor  Female  Seminary.     J 


SKOROn  1.  S*  it  nuuUd  ^y  the  SntaU  mmd  Ainise  <g^  A^MSuMtMS  ^tk€  StaU  i^  ^■■■■-y—i 
That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  James  Kiogsley,  Thomas  Moaley,  FIteh  ffiU,  Ed- 
win Lawrence,  Luther  Boyden,  Tliomas  Wood  and  Samuel  W.  Dexter,  of  the  oom^  of  Vaeh- 
teaaw,  and  their  successors,  be  end  they  are  bsvebyoo&stitvted,  ordainedand  daeiaredaho^ 
corporate  and  politic  under  the  name  and  style  of  'nhe  Ann  Arbor  Female  Semhutfyf*  tbatbj 
that  name  they  and  their  sucoessors  shall  and  may  have  perpetual  succession,  and  shall  he 
persons  in  hiw  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  answering  and 
being  anawered,  defending'  and  being  defonded  in  all  courts  of  record  vdiatever,  and  in  afl 
manner  of  suits,  actions,  complaints,  matters  and  cauaes  whatever,  and  that  they  and  their  sao- 
oeaaors  may  have  a  common  seal,  and  change  and  alter  the  ssme  at  their  pleasure,and  that  they 
and  their  successors,  by  the  name  of  *the  Ann  Arbor  Female  Sendnary,**  shall  be  in  law  ci^ia- 
bla  of  acquiring  and  holding  by  purchase,  gift,  grant,  devise,  bequest  or  otherwise,  and  of  sell- 
ing, conveying  or  kasiag  any  estate,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  for  the  use  of  said  corporation, 
not  exceeding  Ion  thousand  dollars,  and  that  they  and  their  successors  shall  have  full  power  to 
make  and  enter  into  contracts,  to  make  such  rules  and  by-laws  as  they  may  deem  necessatyfor 
the  good  government  and  prosperity  of  ssid  institution:  Prondei,  Such  by-laws  are  not  in- 
eonsiatent  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  or  ot  this  State. 

8bc.  2.  Said  corporation  shall  have  power  to  establish  in  or  near  the  viDi^  of  Ann  Arbor 
in  said  county  of  Washtenaw,  an  institution  for  the  education  of  fbmales. 

Sbc.  3.  Of  the  said  seminary  there  shall  be  seven  trustees,  and  the  above  named  persons  shall 

be  such  trusteea,  and  shaU  have  and  exercise  the  power  and  franchise  herein  granted  until  otbert 

f  appointed  in  their  place;  that  they  and  their  successors  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacanelee 
their  own  body  which  may  happen  by  death,  resiguation,  or  otherwise,  to  appoint  a  preai- 
dent,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  their  own  bo4y,  and  to  prescribe  such  studies  and  reguktioas 
in  said  institution  as  to  them  shaU  seem  best. 

Sbo.  4.  Said  trustees,  or  a  minority  of  them,  shall  hold  their  fovt  meeting  ixx  th.%  said  village 
of  Ann  Arbor,  on  the  first  MondiQr  of  Bisy  nex^  and  the  president  and  aecretary  of  ss£i  board 
of  trustees  may  at  any  time  call  a  meetfi^  of  said  board,  by  giving  six  days  notice  of  the  same 
to  the  said  trustees,  and  that  a  majority  of  ssid  trustees  shaU  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
tnasaction  of  business. 

8ia  5.  Said  trustees  shaU  Jkithftilly  H^pty  aU  Amds  in  money,  or  otherwise,  by  tlieai  ool- 
leoled  or  aoquired,  according  to  their  best  Judgmsnt  in  the  ereetlen  of  suttaUt  holldtagf,  la 
lbs  ■oppoit  of  neoessary  oOcera  sod  teachers,  and  hi  proooriag  a  ttdtabtoUbraiy  and  ottur 
aitlolaa  aeetMR  to  iasare  the  svoMSs  of  said  iniUtvtioa. 
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8B0.6,  AJlproooisagiliutMidcorporirfioDahaUbebjfiimniNiB,a]idtlie>^ 
shaQ  be  bj  kaving  aaattMted  oopj  with  tbe  piMideat  of  laid  board  of  trqitaw,  or  i*  bit  ab* 
aenee^  at  his  last  place  of  abode,  at  least  riz  days  preTioot  to  tbe  return  daj  thereoC 

8bg.  7.  Thia  act  Ja  hereby  declared  a  puUic  act,  and  copies  thereof^  printed  by  the  anifaoei^ 
of  tbe  State,  shaU  be  received  aa  eridence  thereof  in  all  courta  of  this  State. 

8bc.  8.  The  legislature  may  amend  or  repeal  tliis  act  at  anj  time  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
each  branch  thereof. 

Sac  9.  The  trustees  of  said  aeminarj  shall  be  Jointly  and  seTerally  liable  for  all  jodgmeats 
obtained  agaioat  the  corporation:  Provided,  That  no  execotitm  shall  iisne  sgainst  the  iiiArM> 
tal  property  of  said  tmsteee  untU  the  property  of  the  corporation  shall  first  have  been  ct- 
hmsted:  And  frvtidtd  fiarthtr.  Thai  any  trustee  resigning,  shall  not  thereby-  be : 
any  liability  accrued  during  the  period  while  he  waa  such  trustee  until  a  respooaible  si 
diall  be  appointed  and  enter  upon  the  discharge  o(  his  duties. 

Sbc.  10.  This  act  shall  take  eflbct  sad  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  paassge. 

Approved  March  24, 1845. 


[  Na  76.  ] 
/  AN  ACT  to  ineorporate  the  Ypailanti  Seminaiy. 

Sbctiox  I.  Beit  ensettd  bf  the  SemaU  and  Hmut  of  ReprtBenUHvf  •ftke  State  ^  Jl!el^f«a^ 
That  Lyman  H.  Moore  and  VllUam  Hoore,  of  the  county  of  Washtenaw,  and  their  inimwiss 
in  ofllce,  be  find  Uicy  are  hereby  constituted  and  declared  a  body  corporate  and  politic.  In  Act 
and  in  name,  to  be  styled  the  proprietors  of  the  Tpdlanti  Seminary;  by  that  name  fhtj  and 
their  successors  in  office  shaU  and  may  have  perpetual  succession,  and  shaH  be  penons  in  tew 
capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  pleaiBng  and  being  impleaded,  ansvrering  and  being  nuBwaed 
unto,  defending  and  being  defended  hi  all  courts  whatever. 

Sec.  i.  That  they  and  their  successors  in  office  may  have  a  common  seal  and  rhnngn  tte 
same  at  their  pleasure.  That  they  and  their  successors  in  office,  by  the  name  of  Uie  piopiis- 
tors  of  the  Tpsilanti  Seminary,  sliall  be  capable  in  Uw  of  acquiring  and  holdlni;  bj  r^'^'tiisn. 
^;tft,  grant,  devise,  bequest  or  otherwise,  and  of  selling,  convi^ring  or  leasing  any  T<itntr,  n^ 
personal  or  mixed,  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  none  other;  and  that  liwy  and 
their  successors  in  oiBee  shall  have  f^  power  to  make  and  enter  into  contracts,  to  make  soeh 
rules  and  by-laws  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  good  government  and  auooeaa  of  ssid 
seminary:  Providedf  Such  by-laws  are  not  inconslstont  with  tbe  constitutioo  and  laws  of  fta 
United  States  and  of  this  State:  And  provided  further.  That  the  amount  ot  propeity  bcM  tf 
such  corporation  shall  never  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars.  ^ 

Sbc.  3.  Said  proprietors  shall  have  power  to  establish  and  continue  in  the  township  of  Ipsi- 
lanti  a  seminary  of  learning,  for  the  instruction  of  persons  in  the  various  branches  ofHtcm- 
ture,  or  to  continue  the  institution  now  ostaUished  and  known  as  the  TpsilanU  Seminaary. 

Sac.  4.  Hie  Individual  as  well  as  corporate  property  of  said  proprietors  and  their 
in  office  shall  be  liable  for  aU  debts  against  the  said  corporation,  and  may  be  proceeded 
jointly  or  severally  as  in  the  case  of  debts  agidnst  individuals. 

Sac.  &.  The  legislature  may  at  any  time  amend  or  repeal  this  act. 

8Ba6.  Thia  act  ahall  take  efftctind  be  in  force  from,  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  S4, 1845. 
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[  No.  a  } 

AN  ACT  to  moovpento  the  Adritti  Semnuoy.  • 

a«:xioiil.  B^UmmetUlfftke  SenaUnd  Houat  ^  Rirr4»tnmi»€$rftke  SUU  of  diickigmt. 
That  Flarkgr  J-  SpAlding,  Alfred  W.  Bodlong,  WOlkm  Wolcott,  Thfoodore  D.  BiUingSy  Imms 
J.  N«weU,  QuurlM  R.  WAtaon,  Daniel  D.  Sincbir,  Harry  Wood  and  Franda  J.  King,  tog«tlMr 
with  such  other  persona  aa  may  be  asaodated  with,  and  may  become  stoekhoMera  of  the  te- 
ecrpontioa  hereby  created,  ahall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  constituted  and  declared  a  b<k|f 
caiporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  and  style  of  tlie  '*  Adrian  Seminary;'*  and  in  their  coipo- 
xato  name  may  sue  and  be  soed,  defend  and  be  defended  in  all  comia  of  this  State;  may  huve  a 
f>ttmnfnnfvn  (mI  wUcb  thoy  mey  renew  or  change  at  pleasure,  and  shall  have,  eqjoy  and  exerdM 
aU  the  powers,  righta  and  privilegea  which  appertain  to  corporate  bodies,  for  the  purpoMt 
axpfraaaadin  this  act. 

8ao.  S.  TIm  oapltal  atock  of  the  said  corporation  ahall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  thovsaad 
doUarat  and  ahall  be  divided  into  shares  of  ten  dfdlara  each. 

■■a  8.  The  sakl  earpOTation  hereby  created  shall  be  oapahle  in  law  of  aoquixiog  and  hoUU 
in(  bj  purobase,  gift,  grant,  dOTise,  bequest,  or  otherwise,  and  of  selling  and  conveyiaf  or 
luaalnii  a^y  estate^  real,  peraoaal  or  mixed,  ft>r  the  purpoaea  mentioned  in  this  act,  and  aona 
other;  and  the  trnaCeea  thereof  and  their  successors  in  office,  shall  have  full  power  to  make 
and  entfar  into  contracts,  to  estabHsb  such  rules  and  by-laws  aa  they  may  deem  Beoessaryftr 
th«  good  gOTomment  of  the  said  seminary,  and  for  the  holding  and  disposing  of  its  propeHgf 
and  eOfccts  for  the  purpoeea  mentioned  in  this  act,  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  aai 
laws  of  this  State:  Provided^  That  the  amount  of  property  held  and  owned  by  such  co^pota- 
tion  shall  never  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  Uiousand  dollars. 

fine.  4.  There  shall  be  nine  trustees  of  the  said  corporation,  irho  shall  be  stockholders  there- 

mC,  and  who  shall  manage  and  control  all  the  affidrs  of  the  same,  maintaining  perpetual  sne- 

ceaaaon,  three  of  whom  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in  each  year,  to  fin  the  Tacsnej 

of  a  like  number,  whose  term  of  office  shall  expire  upon  the  election  of  their  sucoesson^  and 

the  persons  named  in  the  first  section  of  this  act  shall  be  the  first  trustees;  and  the  said  nine 

truateea  shall,  at  their  first  meeting,  proceed  to  cast  lots  for  the  terms  of  one,  two  and  three 

years,  bj  drawing  numbers;  and  the  three  persons  who  shall  draw  the  three  highest  numboa 

shall  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  three  years  fr<mi  and  alter  the  first  day  of  January,  A.  D. 

ome  thouaand  eight  hundred  and  Ibrty-six;  and  the  three  peraima  who  ahall  draw  the  next  Unae 

highest  numbers,  shall  hold  their  office  for  the  ter  m  of  two  yeara  from  and  after  the  first  day 

of  January,  A.  D.,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six,  and  the  remaining  fliree  penoni 

dMll  hold  their  ofllee  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  and  after  the  (hit  day  of  Janaary,  A*  D. 

one  thouaand  eight  hundred  andforty-aix. 

Sbc.  5.  There  shall  be  a  meeting  of  the  stockholdns  of  said  corporation  on  the  first  Miyndiy 

^  of  January,  A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  snd  for^-saven,  and  on  the  first  Monday  in 

January  in  erery  succeeding  year,  at  some  couTenient  ptaoe  in  the  viOage  of  Adrian,  to  be  de> 

sSgnated  by  the  by-laws  of  sold  corporatloa;  and  a  majority  of  the  stockholders  who  ihall 

meet  in  person  or  by  proxy,  shall  elect  three  of  the  stockholders  to  be  trustees  in  the  pkMia  of 

thoee  whose  term  may  expire,  each  person  being  entitled  to  one  vote  for  eadi  share  he  ttfly 

hol^  in  his  own  right,  or  by  proxy. 

Sac.  6.  The  said  trustees  shall  have  power  to  chooae  from  their  own  number  a  pnHftnf, 
treaaurer  and  secretary,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  during  the  pleaaure  of  the  said  fiiislinat, 
and  in  caae  any  of  the  trustees  shall  die,  reeign,  refbse  or  neglect  to  act,  the  remaining  fruiliti 
may,  within  thirty  daya  after  any  such  vacancy  ahall  occur,  elect  by  ballot  other  truAteea,  9t 
•tockh^dden  of  said  corporation,  to  fill  such  vacancy. 


iiwv4  TV 

tkmit  tf'Att  twm  t/t  ttmtf  rt^ifd, 
^dtfM  hf^-mmttry  Ut  bwur*  ft 


of  jvninip 
md  dh*  vtB,  aad  fhd  Aitfaftillj  apply  the 

of  tloi  artfiB  pro*fidlB^  suMahlp 
phfloMpliieal  and 
of  ito^jr  in  Mid  institOtfaB. 
nJd  coipoialion,  tf  oorporate  proper^ 


AfttiHl  •timrlMtt  l/»iMlUfiy  ao/  Mecticioo  bracd  acaiiMt  it,  the  tratoM  rinll  belUbfe 
il#ff  tn  tfurla,  Ibrwij  dabt  erOTted  by  Clwm  whibt  cnwteM  In  bdialf  <a  mHA 
If  •iiAfi  dflito  rviffioi  bt  ooOaotod  froia  the  oorponto  pttuwrtj  of  aaidiuaUUiikiu 
•Hf  of  ilv  trtmlMf  m  albivMld,  Omb  Mch  itocidiolder  dMil  be  indhUvOsr 

INwi.  10.  Th«  Mid  tnuUM  ahall,  at  iMit  tm  di^i  pnfiow  to  mA  uuivbI 
l#M  M  ftfbf  maM,  oaiiM  ft  Mat  of  the  11MDM  of  all  tlM  triMtaM  and  ofeoeUMlden  of 

Mon,  l4iffiKh#r  with  a  ■totMntnt  of  Che  amount  of  atock  owntd  Iqr  each,  dofy 
iflMavIr,  tn  Iw  AM  In  the  oOlre  of  the  county  clerk  of  the  oounty  of 
tut  Mul  lUleiiieiil  ihftU  be  primft  A^ie  eridenoe  that  the  indfTldaals 
lruft(*M  ami  •t(H*kholdere  of  aaid  corporation,  and  that  d>e  etat  wnent  of  the 
owned  \^  mm4i  liulhtdual  reepeoUvely. 

iiK*  U.  That  Mid  eemlnaryehaU  be  eubjeet  to  the  annual  TUtalioa  of  Ow 
«f  l^lWI\*  luelrurtlon,  and  the  ttuatm  of  aald  aeminary  ■hftflannnftny,  on 
iMh  dK|  of  tMikber.  In  ««ch  year,  make  to  aaid  SuperintMideBt  a  fnB 
ftid  |H^^\kikburjr  cttndltliMi  of  eald  eeaUnaiy. 

i»«»^  II  Thk  av<  shall  be  under  the  control  of  a^y  fliinre 
f»yeui  M  lh»  public  f««d  Mi^  require. 

Ap|^r«v«s(  JkMuar;!  M^  HM^ 
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[  No.  13.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  iBcorporate  the  Ciinton  InBtitnte.  ^ 

Wmartimsi  I.  Beit  cnaeUd  htf  tke  Senate  and  Nomu  vf  ReyreeentMiieeM  ef  the  Slate  rf  Mickigcm, 
Tbak  from  and  after  tlieiMtange  of  this  act,  EbeiMser  Hall,  Thomiis  M.  Perry,  Henry  M.  Dodge, 
O.  ^u-ke,  Joseph  Cole,  Cheater  Spalding,  Harlehigh  Cartter,  Pliny  Power  and  Morton 
r,  of  the  county  of  Macomb,  and  their  snccessora  be  and  they  are  hereby  constitute<L 
and  declared  a  body  corporate  and  poUtic  under  the  name  and  style  of  '*The  dintoli 
TniMfnts;**  that  by  that  naoie  they  and  their  sncoeaors  shall  and  may  have  perpetual  succession, 
■ad  ahall  be  persons  in  law  oapaUe  of  suing  and  being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded, 
anawvrin^  and  being  answered,  defending  and  being  defended  in  all  courts  of  record  wliateTer, 
te  all  manner  of  suits,  SfOtions,  complaints,  matters  and  causes  whatever;  and  that  they. 
llMir  auooessors  may  have  a  common  seal,  and  change  and  alter  the  same  at  their  pleaaure; 
iObU  thagr  and  their  suooeasors  by  the  name  of  The  Clinton  Jnatltute,**  shaUbe  iakw 
of  acquiring  and  hc^diug  1^  purchase,  gift,  or  otherwise,  and  of  sellings  oonveyiag  or 
any  estate,  real,  panooal  or  mLied,  fiir  the  use  of  said  corpotntion,  not  ezoseding  ten 
daUars;  and  that  tliey  and  their  successors  shall  have  full  power  to  make  and  enter 
Jpto  ooatracts,  to  make  such  rules  and  bylaws  as  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  good  gov- 
tffnmm*"  and  prosperity  of  said  instttntion:  Provided^  Such  by-laws  are  not  inconsistent  with 
^     tha  conatitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State. 

^'         Sac.  Sw  Said  corporation  shaD  have  power  to  establish  at  or  near  the  tillage  of  Mount  Clem- 
aaii  la  the  county  of  Maoomb,  an  inatitutiott  for  the  instruction  and  education  of  young  per- 

'  *'  Sno.  3.  There  shall  be  nine  trustees  of  the  said  corporation,  who  shall  be  stockholders 
^^  ttsMoi;  and  wiu>  shall  manage  and  eontrol  aU  the  a&irs  of  the  same,  and  the  above  named 
ptnonaahaO  be  the  irsttriMtees,  and  shsU  hold  their  oOces  until  the  first  Bionday  in  July, 
^  '  «IM  tiMWsand  eigitt  hundred  and  forty-six,  and  until  others  are  elected  in  their  places ;  and 
thaf  or  their  succcasors  shall  have  powar  to  fill  aU  vacancies  in  their  own  bodyi  which  may 
hi^pen  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  to  appoint  a  president,  secvotary  and  tressurer  of 
Ikiair  awn  bodtj,  end  to  preaerihe  sueh  stndlas  and  regulatlona  in  said  institution,  as  to  them 
shaUseem  best. 

•■a  4.  Hwre  shall  be  a  meeting  of  the  stocklioldera  9t  saldoorpotatfanon  the  first  Monday 

In  Jidjt  one  Choniaad  eight  hundred  and  Ibrty^alx,  and  on  the  first  Monday  In  July  in  every 

aucoeedbig  year,  at  some  conveaiait  place  In  the  village  of  Mount  Clemens,  to  be  designated 

by  the  by-laws  of  said  corporation;  and  a  majority  of  the  stockhokiers  who  shall  meet  in  per- 

.    aota  or  by  proxy,  AaD  ekct  nine  of  the  atockhoMers  to  be  trustees  of  said  corporation  fat  the 

^     jev  llMn  next  ensuing,  and  until  others  are  elected  in  their  places  each  share  of  stock  enti- 

^      tilag  Che  atackholdar  to  one  vote,  either  personally  or  by  proxy. 

flap.  5.  The  capital  stock  of  said  company  shall  be  ten  thousand  dollars,  in  shares  of  ten 
•    diAva  eadi,  and  the  trustees  are  hereby  authorized  to  receive  sulMcrqptions  thereto,  at  such 

p 

,¥  (ftOMa  Md  plaoca  at  they  or  a  majmrity  of  thein  shaU  designate;  laid  shares  to  be  assignable  and 
^  trwafbcable  agreeably  to  such  by-laws  as  the  trustees  may  from  time  to  time  fStabJish,  and 
stadl  In  law  be  oonsldercd  perstmal  pnqperty. 

Sac.  9.  The  trustees  of  said  ocwporatlon  shall  be  JolntJy  and  several^  liable  fer  all  debts  of 
the  arid  corpotation:  Previdsd,  That  no  execution  shall  iAe  sgainat  the  individual  property 
'  ^  of  «dd  trustees  until  the  property  of  the  corporation  shall  first  have  been  exhausted:  Amd 
fvmiiei  fwihmr.  That  any  trustee  resigning  shall  not  theraby  be  released  ttom.  waj  liahUfty 
aBotueddariag  the  period  which  he  was  in  ofik«,  until  a  reaponaible  successor  shall  be  ap- 
pelated end  enter  upon  the  diicharge  of  his  duties. 
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Bmi,  7.  The  board  of  fi  inliiii  iluJl  omM  to  te  tniMmittod  to  Ite 
iMtraetioii,  aaniudly,  on  or  belbr«  tbo  tenth  daj  of  NoTMBber,  a  fUB  stiitoiiMot  of  tfai 
tloB  of  the  inflttfiott. 

8BC.8.  Thic  act  ma  J  be  uoended  or  repealed  at  Ml  J  tiiiM  bj  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
tnre  Legfsbiture. 

Approved  February  18, 1846. 


[  No.  128.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Owasso  literary  Institute. 


That  VHu  Oomttock,  Alfred  L.  wnHams,  Boojamin  O.  WDHania,  Amoa  Oonld, 
Qoodhue,  AnaoQ  B.  CUpman  and  John  B.  Bamea,  of  ttM  eounty  of  I 
snccefliorfl  in  ofltee,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  eonsUtvAed  and  dadared  a  bo^ 
politic,  in  fket  and  in  name,  nnder  the  name  and  atylb  of  the  "Owaaao  Utervry 
and  by  that  name  they  and  their  socceoiora  in  oAce  ahall  and  may  \m¥t  perpetual 
and  ihall  be  persona  in  law  capable  of  suing  and  being  raed,  pleading  and  befaig 
answering  and  being  answered  unto,  defending  and  being  defended  In  all  cotnia 

8kc.  2.  That  the  persons  named  in  the  preceding  section,  and  their  snoeessora  hi 
hare  a  common  seal,  and  change  the  same  at  their  pleasure,  and  lij  the  name  of  fho 
Literary  Institute,  sliall  be  oapaUe  in  law  of  aoqniring  and  holding  by  pnrcfanae,  gift,  i 
derlae,  bequest  or  otherwise,  and  ot  selHag,  ooiiTeyingor  leasing  any  eofeate,  roal, 
mixed,  ibr  the  purpoaes  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  no  other;  aad  they  and  thefr 
In  ofllce,  shall  ha^*e  taH  power  to  make  and  enter  into  coutraota,  to  make  snefa  rnlea  aid  In- 
laws ss  may  be  necessary  for  the  good  government  and  sneoeas  of  asid  teaHfntnt  AimMI< 
Sneh  by-la%vs  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  consHtntlon  and  lawa  of  tfie  United  SlaAcs  «r  ef 
this  State. 

Sac.  3.  The  capital  stock  of  the  aaM  corporatfon  shall  not  exeeedtheoom  of  ten  Hiaammi 
dollars,  and  shall  be  dlrided  into  shares  of  ten  doUara  each. 

Sbo.  4.  Said  corporation  ahall  hare  power  to  eetabHih  and  contlniM  In  the  towMhi^  ef 
Owasso, an  institatlon  of  learning  ibr  the  tnatmction  of  poaona  in  the  Tarlovi  *  r ulna  sf 
Hteratnre,  and  the  arts  and  sdencea. 

Sec.  5.  Tlicre  shall  be  seven  trustees  of  the  said  corporation,  whoriudl  bememberai 
and  who  shall  manage  all  the  aflUrs  thereof^  and  the  first  trustees  ahall  be 
Alfred  L.  WilBams,   Benjamin  O.  Williams,   Amos  Gould,  diarlea  L.  Ooodhua, 
Chipman  and  John  B.  Barnes,  who  diall  hold  theb  oflleea,  and  have  and  ^tieiaa  (ha  j 
and  franchises  hereby  granted,  until  the  first  Monday  in  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  At^ 
BOTen,  and  until  others  are  elected  in  their  placca. 

Sac.  6.  There  shall  be,  on  the  flrst  Monday  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
and  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  in  every  snooeeding  year,  a  general  meeting  of  thai 
hojdera  of  aaid corporation, at  some  oouTenientplaoe  In  the riBage  of  Owaaeo,  to  be< 
ted  by  the  by-laws  of  said  corporation;  and  a  majort^  of  the  stodchoMow  who  ahall  i 
peraon  or  by  proxy,  aball  elect  by  ballot  seven  of  the  atockholdere  to  be  (lualew  of  aald  car* 
poration  for  the  year  then  next  ensuing. 

Snc.  7.  The  trustees  of  said  corporation  shall  hare  power  to  diooae  of  their  own  uuiM»,t 
prealde&t,  treasurer,  and  a  secretary,  who  shall  immediate^  enter  upon  the  dnUaa  of  ttrir 
oOeaa,  and  hold  the  aame  from  the  tfane  of  their  election  until  the  fiiut  Mond^of. 
of  the  ensuing  year,  and  until  others  are  ohoaen  in  their  stand;  and  In  case  a^y  of  thel 
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■ball  die,  resign,  reftwc  or  neglect  to  act,  then,  a&d  in  any  tnch  case,  the  remaining  tmatoM 
may,  within  thirty  days  thereafter,  elect  by  ballot  other  itockholden  of  the  laid  corporatloa 
In  their  atead,  who  aliall  hold  their  officea  in  the  same  manner  aa  tfaoae  first  elected. 

8kc.  8.  Each  stockholder  ihall  be  entitled  to  one  rote  for  each  ahare  of  which  he  than  be 
the  Ikolder;  and  the  said  trnstees  shall  receive  subscriptions  for  shares  in  said  oorporstlmi, 
until  the  capital  stock  may  be  subscribed.  The  said  sliares  shall  be  assignable  and  tranafer- 
able  according  to  such  rule*  as  the  board  of  trustees  shall  from  time  to  time  make  and  estab- 
lish, and  ahaU  be  considered  personal  property. 

8rc.  9.  In  case  it  sliould  at  any  time  happen  tliat  an  election  of  trustees  should  not  be  made 
en  any  daj  when,  pursuant  to  this  act  It  ought  to  hare  been  made,  the  said  corporation  ahaU 
not  for  that  cause  be  dissolved;  but  it  ahaD  and  may  be  lawful  on  any  other  day  to  hold  an 
election  for  trustees  In  such  manner  as  shall  be  provided  by  the  by-lnws  and  or^nanoea  of 
said  corporation. 

Sec.  10.  Tlie  said  trustees  shall  ikithf^y  apply  all  funds  in  money  or  otherwise,  by  tbesn 
colleoted  or  acqidred,  according  to  their  best  Judgment,  in  the  erection  of  tnitable  bulldlDga» 
in  the  support  of  neceaaary  olBeers  and  teachera,  and  In  procuring  a  suitable  library  and  oOier 
articles  necessary  to  Insure  the  success  of  said  infttitutlon. 

Sbc.  11.  AH  process  agahuit  said  corporation  ahall  be  by  summons,  and  the  service  of  the 
same  ahall  be  by  leaving  an  attested  copy  with  the  prcaident  of  said  board  of  trustees,  or  in  hit 
abeenee,  at  his  last  place  of  ^wde,  at  least  six  days  previous  to  the  return  day  thereof. 
Skc.  is.  The  Legislature  may  alter,  amond  or  repeat  this  act. 

8bc.  13.  The  trustees  of  said  Instftution  shall  bejointly  and  severalty  liable  for  all  debla 
agalnattiie  corporation?  Fronidtdf  That  no  execution  ahall  issue  sgainst  the  individual  prop- 
erty of  iaid  trustees  until  the  property  of  Uie  eorporatlon  shall  first  have  been  exhausted. 
Bbc.  14.  This  act  ahall  take  efllKt  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
Approved  May  11, 1846. 


[  No.  82.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Yermontville  Academical  Association. 

SIECTI05  1.  BmU  •nacUd  6y  tht  Seiutt  and  Houae  of  Represtntaiive*  ^tke  StaU  tf  Middgmm^ 
That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  W.  W.  Benedict,  Oren  Dickinson,  S,  S.  Chmreh, 
W.  8.  Fairfield,  David  Barber,  W.  J.  Squier,  M.  8.  Nort<m,  D.  H.  Robinson,  Levi  MerrOI,  of 
the  county  of  Eaton,  and  their  tucoesson  be  and  they  are  hereby  constituted,  ordained  and 
declared  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  under  the  name  and  style  of  "  The  Vermontvllle  Aca- 
demical Asaoclatian;"  that  by  that  name  thsiy  and  their  aucceaaors  shaO  and  nugr  have  perpet- 
ual succession,  snd  shall  be  persons  in  law  capable  ef  suing  and  being  sued,  pleading  and  be* 
ing  impleaded,  anawering  and  being  answered,  dsftndhig'  and  befaig  defondcd,  in  all  eomta  of' 
record  whatever,  and  in  all  manner  of  suits,  actions,  complaints,  matters  and  eauses  vrfiatever; 
and  that  they  and  Chair  successom  nay  have  aconunon  seal,  and  dmge  and  dterttoteme  at 
thair  pleasure;  and  that  they  and  thefa<  soeeeisorB,  by  the  name  of  the  *^enneDtvfll«  AMflem- 
tad  Aaaoefaitkm,'*  diaBbeinlaweapaftleof  aeqaMng  ttdhoMUnghj  purchase,  gift,  «r  ottw- 
triM,«ndorseIlhig,eMrfeyla9ortoalDgaiiy  ealBto,  real,  peraoaal  or  aized,for1l»tiMor 
MM  eorporttfoD,  not  exceeding  ten  fbummA  doHwa,  aiidthat  th^  and  their  ettec^itdw  AaU 
have  tnSk  power  to  make  and  enter  into  oontrada,  toikake  tnth  m^aa  and  \\y  TiwiWHIiy  *»*y 
deem  neceaaary  for  Hie  good  goWumeiit  and  pi'oi|iei  Hy  of  nld  InilifiiClon:  yVgtffrfltrf,  8adi 
fagr-lawB  are  not  faiconriitent  witb  tiw  eonititutlon  liiid  kwi  of  the  Vkilted  CIMM  dt  of  thfe . 
WHe. 
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Bbc.  2.  Said  corporation  uludl  lwir«  power  to  ertaMUh  «t  or  nemr  the  village  of  Vc 
in  the  county  of  £laton,  an  inatifcution  for  the  instruction  and  education  of  Toimg ' 

Bicc.  3.  There  ithall  be  utne  trustees  of  said  corporatioii,  who  shall  be  stocldioldns 
aod  who  shall  roansge  and  control  all  the  affidrs  of  the  same ;  and  the  abo^-e  namenl 
■hall  be  the  first  trustees,  and  shall  hold  their  ofilces  until  the  first  Monday  of  Jnfy, 
hundred  and  forty-six,  and  until  others  are  eSected  in  their  places;  and  they  or  Cfaeir 
shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  which  nuty  happen  by  death, 
tion  or  otlierwise,  to  appoint  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  their  own  bo^y.  ■ 
paotcribe  such  studies  and  regulations  in  said  institntion  as  to  them  tdiaU  seem  beet. 

too.  4.  There  shall  be  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  said  corporation  on  the  first '. 
day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  and  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  in  ererj 
ing  year,  at  some  convenient  place  in  the  village  of  Vermontville,  to  be  dealgoated  lij  the  ky- 
laws  of  said  corporation ;  and  a  majority  of  the  stockfaoklera,  wito  shall  meet  In  peivoo  or  Ig 
prosy,  shall  select  nine  of  ttie  stockholders  to  be  trustees  of  said  COTporation  for  the 
next  wisning,  and  until  otters  are  elected  in  thdr  placea,  each  share  of  stock 
■t4>ftkhnMer  to  <Be  vote,  either  personally  or  by  proMj, 

toe.  5.  The  coital  stock  of  skid  company  shall  be  ten  thousand  dollars,  in  shares  of 
dflllMii  euh.    And  the  trustees  are  hereby  aalhoriied  to  receive  subecriptiona  thereto  aft  m 
times  and  pbraes  as  they  or  a  majority  of  them  shall  dsaigBafee ;  ssid  sharca  to  be 
and  transferable,  agreeaUy  to  such  by-hwrt  as  the  trustees  may,  from  thne  to  time 
and  shall,  in  law,  he  c^nsidered'tMrsonal  property. 

too.  6.  TtM  trustees  of  said  corporatton  ahaU  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  an  dehCs  «f 
fthe  mid  oerporation:  IVerMsd,  That  no  exeeutloo  shall  issue  against  the  indlTldval  pcopor^ 
■of  aa&d  trusteee  until  the  property  of  the  oorporaCloii  shatt  first  have  been  exhanafeed:  JW 
fnmaUfmriktr,  That  a^y  trustee  resigning  shall  not  thsreby  be  released  from  aqy  Hahfli^ 
aeerasd  during  the  period  whUe  he  was  in  oflloe,  until  a  responsible  sucoeesor  shall  be  appelat- 
ed and  enter  iq>an  the  dlsdiarge  of  his  dutftes. 

Sac.  7.  Hie  board  of  trustees  shall  cause  to  be  transmitted  to  the  finperlatenaNit  of  Fohie 
Inatrnctlon  annually,  on  or  belbre  the  tenth  day  of  November,  a  ftill  statemeut  of  ttie  eoaril- 
tlon  of  the  faistltote. 

toa  8.  This  act  msy  be  amended  or  repealed  at  ai^  time  bs  a  vote  of  two-Chirda  of  aiy 
tf^itare  Legialature. 

Approved  April  S8, 1846. 


[  No.  39.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  White  Pigeon  Academy. 

gaonoKl.  SsiCs»«cled^tAs5ea«ls«a4JSfeiisc^JK0prest«Miea«^as  St^u  ^  BBektgm, 
That  Levi  Baxter,  Sdwin  Kirilogg,  Sllae  S.  Swan,  John  Rodfem,  Gharlea  Kellogg  and  George 
W.  Pilisl,  of  tiie  county  of  8t.  Joseph,  and  their  suboessors  la  oflke,  be  and  they  are  bmlgr 
uiiiirtHiiliBil  and  dftftartd  a  body  corporite  and  politic,  in  foct  and  in  name,  under  the  nam 
.Md  Style  «f  the  "White  Pigeon  Acadenv,**  and  by  that  name  thsy  and  their  succemoss  hi  of. 
AoeAilI  iod  may  have  perpetual  suoosaalon,  and  shAll  be  pecsoaa  In  law  a^ahlb  of  sidng  and 
hdag  md,  pleading  and  btlig  Impleaded,  answwing  and  being  antwered  unto,  defend!^  and 
hd^ditedad  IM  all  oouto  whatever. 

toaf:  The  persbns  named  In  the  prenedlngeeotton,  end  their  aooeesiOBS  in  odtoe,  miy  hasa 
^oMMMaataifiAddmgethettBeatthtirpieMQre^aadbytha  name  of  the  Whita  Pigeon 
r,  shaH  be  og^iaUe  In  law  of  aofoblBg  and  hoMta«  hy  pweha■^  gift,  grant,  dnto^ 
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bequest  or  other  wiset  and  of  seDing,  conveying  or  letting  any  Mtnte,  rttl,  personal  or  mUzedi 
br  tiie  purpoeee  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  no  other;  and  they  and  their  succeMora  in  oAte, 
■hen  hwe  fhU  power  to  moke  and  enter  into  contracta,  to  make  such  rnles  and  by-lawt  as 
nui^  be  nccessery  for  the  good  government  and  sucoen  of  said  academy:  Protided,  Snch  by- 
tatin  ere  not  inconaiatent  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  Stotes  and  of  this 


8kc.  3,  The  capital  stock  of  the  said  corporation  shall  not  exceed  the  snm  of  ten  thonsand 
AeQaarm,  and  ahall  be  divided  into  shares  of  five  dollars  each. 

Sec.  4.  8eid  cofporadou  shall  have  power  to  establish  and  continue  in  the  township  of  White 
Pfgeoa,  an  institiition  of  learning  fbr  the  instruction  of  persons  in  the  various  branches  of  Ut- 
ewitme  and  ttie  arts  and  sciences. 

Sbc.  5.  There  shall  be  six  trustees  of  the  said  coporatlon,  who  shall  be  members  thereof, 
■nd  -who  shall  manage  all  the  alBdrs  thereof;  and  the  ibst  trustees  shall  be  Levi  Baxter,  Edwin 
KeBogy,  John  RedCtrn,  Eilas  t.  Swan,  Chariea  Kellogg  and  George  W.  Beiael,  who  shall  hold 
their  oOces,  and  have  and  exercise  the  powers  and  firanohises  hereby  granted,  untO  the  flret 
Mendiqr  in  January,  eighteen  hundreen  and  forty-eight,  and  until  others  are  elected  in  their 


Snc.  6.  There  shall  be,  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight 
and  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  in  every  succeeding  year,  a  general  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  said  corporation  at  their  academy  buUding  in  the  village  of  White  Pigeon,  or  at 
any  other  place  to  be  designftted  by  the  by-laws  of  said  corporation;  and  a  majority  of  the  stock- 
holders who  shall  meet  in  person  or  by  proxy,  shall  elect  by  ballot  six  of  the  stockholders  to  be 
trustees  of  said  corporation  for  the  year  then  next  enstiing. 

Sbc.  7.  The  trustees  of  said  oorxxmition  shall  have  power  to  choose  of  tbcir  own  number  a 
president,  treasurer  and  secretary,  who  shall  immediately  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their  offices, 
and  hold  the  same  from  the  time  of  their  election  until  the  first  Monday  of  January  of  the  en- 
suing year,  and  until  others  are  chosen  iu  their  stead:  and  in  case  ai^'  of  the  trustees  shall  die, 
rerign,  refuse  or  neglect  to  act,  then  and  in  such  oase  the  remaining  trustees  may,  within  tbir^ 
days  thereafter,  elect  by  ballot  other  stockholders  of  tlie  said  corporation  in  their  stead,  who 
shall  hold  their  ofiices  in  the  same  manner  as  those  first  elected. 

inc.  6.  Each  stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  for  each  share  of  which  he  shall  be 
the  holder,  and  the  said  trustees  shall  receive  subscriptions  for  shares  in  said  corporation  until 
the  cspHal  stock  may  be  subscribed.  Ihe  said  shares  shall  be  Mstgnable  snd^rsnfl^rable  sc- 
cording  to  such  rules  as  the  board  of  trustees  shall  from  tame  to  time  make  and  establish,  and 
shall  be  eouiddered  personal  property* 

Sbc.  9.  Baoh  person  residing  in  said  oonntgr  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  who  were 
subscribers  snd  donors  for  erecting  a  building  in  said  village  in  the  year  ei^teen  hundred  sad 
foH^,  for  a  branch  of  the  university,  shall  be  stockholders  to  the  smoont  they  have  seversUy 
subscribed  and  paid  for  the  benefit  of  said  branch. 

Bac.  10.  That  all  the  realand  personal  estate  st  sny  time  heretofore  donated  to  the  rcfents 
of  the  University  for  the  use  of  aald  branch  1^  said  snbsciiben,  shall  hereaiksr  belong  to  sad 
be  owned  by  ssid  corporation  for  the  use  of  said  instttutlon. 

8bc.  11.  In  case  it  shall  at  any  time  happen  that  an  elsctkm  of  trustees  should  not  he  nads 
on  any  day  when  pursuant  to  this  aet  it  ought  to  have  been  made^  the  aald  ocrperstico  diall 
notfor  that  cause  be  dissolved;  but  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  en  any  other  day  to  hold  M 
election  for  trustees,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  provided  by  the  by-laws  and  ordinaaots  of 
said  corporation. 

Sec.  12.  The  said  trustees  shall  faithfully  apply  all  funds  in  money  or  otherwise,  by  thsm 
collected  or  acquired,  according  to  their  best  Judgment,  in  the  erection  of  suitable  buildiacs, 
in  the  support  of  necessary  officers  and  teachers,  and  proeuring  a  suitable  library  and  other 
sitklH  necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  said  instftuUon. 


Sbg.  13.  All  proceM  ■galut  Mid  eorporatfoB  duJl  \m  bj  rammoaiy  aiid  the 
thaSX  be  bj  Iwyfaigaa  attested  copy  with  ttie  preddaDt  of  nid  board  of 
abaance,  at  his  last  placa  of  abode,  at  least  six  daji  preTioos  to  the  retnra  da j  Itiareof. 

Ssa  14.  The  trustees  of  said  corporation  ahaU  be  Jointty  and  seteralty  liaUa  fbr  all 
agalMt  the  oorporatioD:  Fr«ri4edy  That  no  exaeutloQ  ahafl  issue  agalnat  the  indtridiMl 
arty  of  aaid  trustees  until  the  property  of  the  oorporatkm  ahatl  have  flrat  been  exlwaated. 

fltac.  15.  The  jvincipal  of  the  academy  duiD,  on  or  beibre  the  flrst  day  of  Novcmbnr  of 
year,  report  to  the  Siqterintendent  of  FuUic  butructlon  the  number  of  puinls  In  said 
4he  atntUce  pursued,  the  books  used,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  institutioa. 

Sac.  16.  The  legislature  may  at  anytime  alter,  amend  or  repeal  this  act. 

8kc.  17.  This  act  shall  take  efl^  and  be  in  Ibroe  fhmi  after  its  passage. 

Approved  BCarch  IS,  IM7. 


[  No.  101.  ] 
/  AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Raisin  Institute. 

Bscnox  1.  Be  U  t—tlUd  kf  tke  SentUt  m»4  Hmue  qf  JUfrt$twtmti9t9  of  the  Stmte  9i 
That  El^ah  BrowneU,  Kliphalet  Jones,  WUUam  £.  'Warner,  Samuel  A.  Hubbard,  Joseph  L.  K- 
ters,  Stephen  AUra  and  Anson  Backus,  of  the  county  of  Lenawee,  together  with  audi  oCher 
persons  as  may  be  associated  with  them  fbr  that  purpose,  shall  be  and  they  are  herebj  couti- 
tuted  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  '^taisin  Institute,**  sul^ect 
to  the  prorisions  rektlng  to  corporations,  contained  in  duster  flfty'flre  of  the  rwiaod 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ibrty-six,  and  such  amendments  thereof  as  may  fhmi  time  be 
by  the  legislature. 

Sbc.  2.  The  trustees  sludl  ha>-e  power,  and  they  are  hereby  authorised  to  estahliA  in  the 
townshi>>  oii  Raisin,  in  the  county  ef  Lenawee,  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  young ; 
sons  in  ancient  or  modem  languages  or  literature,  and  the  arta  and  sciences,  and  shall 
folly  apply  all  ftmds  received  by  them  fbr  that  purpose,  by  subscription,  bequest  or  ( 
in  proTiding  suitable  buildings,  employing  proiiMSors  ami  teachers,  procuring  booka, 
philosophical  and  other  apparatus  necessary  or  proper  for  the  sncceasftil  pioaecutlou  of  atu^f 
in  aaid  instttutiou. 

tec.  3.  The  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  thowaand  dal- 
lars,  and  shall  be  diTided  into  shares  of  ten  dollars  each,  which  shaU  be  (considered  patwai 
property;  and  they  may  hold  any  property  or  estate,  real,  personal  or  nUxed,  ftr  the  piuposis 
maHt&oned  in  thia  act,  and  none  other,  not  exceeding  in  Talue  Ihe  amount  of  oapilal  sleek 
heealA  authorised. 

Bso.  4.  In  collection  of  debta  against  said  corporation,  if  csepocate  property  eannot  beaoni 
suCBoient  to  satisfy  any  execution  issued  agalnat  it,  tlie  trustees  shsll  be  HaUe  as  pazCBcn  !■ 
trade  ftr  any  debt  created  bytiism,  whibt  tmrtees  to  behalf  of  aaid  ooepocation;  and  If  sadb 
debts  caimot  be  colleeted  frosa  the  eorpowte  property  of  said  institntton,  or  from  Mas  ptuysHj 
Df  tiM  trostees  as  albresaid,  then  each  atockhoMar  ahaU  be  indiTkiuaBy  Babls  thsralbr. 

Sw.S.  The  hMtHoitkm  shall  besukjoottovtaUatkmataBy  time  by  the  SuperintandBnt  sf 
FuUle  tostmolten;  and  the  tnarteea  ahaU  attiually,  on  or  bsftarethatwsBtislhdsjofOotobsr, 
ia  saoh  year,  make  to  the  BopsrlatsBdea*  a  fan  npoct  of  the  Uteraiy  and  peouiiary 
4n  said  institution. 

8ao.  16.  The  legislature  may  at  any  time  alter,  amend  or  repeal  Uus  act 
•  Approfed  MH«h  17,  1847. 
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[  No.  121.  ] 

AN  ACT  toinoorponte  the  Howell  Aotdemy. 


1.  J^UemMeUdk9tk»8nuU4mm4Hmu€^Rtpn$euUih>mqftiU  state  0/Mitkigmm, 
Ttrn^  JmAaIx  Tunwr,  F.  C.  Whipple,  KUJah  F.  BnrC,  Alran  IsbaU,  Gardner  Wheeler,  Oeo.  W. 
Ln^  Jonlk  KjBnjaa,  Jr^  Akoon  Whipple,  and  Edwerd  B.  Gcegory,  togeOier  with  such  other 
am  maj  he  eiipciited  with  them,  end  maj  become  itockholderi  of  the  incorporatlan 
wanted,  ehall  be  *Qd  they  are  hereby  cooatifciited  and  declared  a  body  corporate  and 
pdHI^  hsr  the  name  and  ityle  of  *<  Howell  Academy,**  and  in  their  corporate  name  may  sim 
9K»^hm,»vmd,  defond  and  be  deteided,  in  all  conrta  of  thii  State;  may  hare  a  common  leal, 
wlilBii  thnr  vuj  renew  or  cbaufe  at  pleaanre;  and  shall  have,  ei^oy  and  exerdee  all  the  pow- 
tm,  rifbta  and  pritilegee  whieh  appertain  to  corporate  bodiea  for  the  pwi>oeee  ozpresaed  in 


Sac  S.  The  capital  atook  at  mid  cocporatioii  ahaU  net  azeeed  ten  thomand  doUart,  aod 
^tea  ba  «Mde«  into  afaarae  of  ftva  daOace  each. 

S.  Tlw  aaM  f  nrpetatten  h^cthy  crirted  ihellheqipeM*  to  i*w  of  winiriag  anil  hoMif 
gift,  giant,  beqoeit  or  otherwiae,  and  of  aelling  and  conveying,  or  leadog  aojr 
»,  raal,  penooal  or  mixed,  ibr  the  puipoeee  mentioned  in  thii  act,  and  none  otherp;  and 
thereof  and  thalr  aiifioeaeon  in  oOoe,  shall  liaTe  full  power  to  make  and  eolec 
toeetihHahwlsaaad  l^-laws  aa  tlwy  may  deem  neoessajcy  ftr  the  gaodgoT. 
of  the  said  aoadenv,  and  for  the  haldh^:  and  diaposhig  of  its  property  and  eiSbcta 
fttT^hgLJ^rr^^'w  laeatloiied  in  thia  actv  not  tnoonelatent  wtOi  the  ooaatitatian  and  laws  of  this 


9«p.  4.  niete  shall  be  nine  trustees  of  Che  said  coiporatloD,  who  shall  be  stodkholdeia 
thereof  and  who  shall  manage  and  control  all  the  affidra  of  the  sune,  ma^tainlng  perpetoal 
sneeeaslon;  three  of  whom  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in  each  year,  to  fin  the  va- 
cancy of  a  Uke  nnmber  whose  term  of  office  shall  expire  upon  the  election  of  their  sneoeesori^ 
and  the  persons  named  in  the  first  section  of  thia  act  shall  be  the  first  tmatees;  and  the  said 
nine  trustees  shall,  at  thelrfirst  meeting,  proceed  to  cast  lots  for  the  terms  of  one,  two  and 
three  years,  by  draivlng  numbers;  and  the  three  persons  who  shall  draw  the  three  highest 
numbers  sfaaH  hold  their  oflBoe  for  the  term  of  three  jein  from  and  after  the  first  dsy  of  Jaa- 
uaiy,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  for^y-eight;  and  tha  three  persona  who  sbaS  draw  the 
aaxt  three  highest  numbers  shall  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  two  years  from  and  after  tha 
first  day  of  Januaxy,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight;  and  the  remaining  three 
parsons  shall  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  Januazy, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight. 

Sao.  &•  niere  shall  be  a  mooting  of  the  stockholders  of  said  corporation  on  the  first  Monday 
of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine,  and  on  the  first  Monday  In  January 
in  sa<di  sucoeeding  year,  at  some  conrenient  place  In  the  Tillage  of  HoweD,  to  be  derignated 
bytbQl^-htwsof  said  corporation;  and  a  majority  of  the  stockholders  who  shall  meet  in 

psffon  or  by  proxy,  shall  elect  three  of  the  stockhoUlers  to  be  trustees,  in  plsce  of  those 

yt^f^  term  msy  expire,  each  person  being  entitled  to  one  rote  for  each  share  he  may  hold  in 

U|  owv  right,  or  by  proxy. 
Sia  $.  Tha  said  trustees  shall  have  power  to  choose  from  their  own  number,  a  president, 

kfifmei  and  secretary,  who  shaU  hold  their  offices  during  the  pleasure  of  the  said  trustees; 

tadin  case  any  of  the  trustees  shall  die,resign,  refuse  or  neglect  to  act,  the  remaining  trus- 

ftsss  msy,  within  thirty  days  after  any  suk^  Tscancy  shall  occur,  elect  by  ballot  other  trustees 

af  stiykhoMars  of  said  oorporation  to  fill  such  Tscancy. 
819. 7-  The  said  trustees  are  authorised  to  receire  subscriptions  for  shares  to  the  capital 

^^  of  said  corporation,  and  such  shares  shall  be  sssignable  and  transforable,  agreeab^  to 
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raeh  bj-kw«  m  the  Mid  trwtoM  tlian  from  ttoM  (o  Iteie  MtebUah,  aad  AaU  in  Iftw   be 
•M«red  penonal  proper^. 

8ao.8.  Th»  uid  tnirtsMMt  hereby  •»p<wr>wd  — d  mllinrland  to  wtablhh  in  ttie 
of  Howell,  ta  the  oonnty  of  litlngeton,  an  iudtution  for  the  Inetnictton  of  young 
the  ▼arious  branches  of  literature,  idence  and  the  arte,  and  thaH  fidthfUQj  apply  tine 
them  from  time  to  time  received  under  the  proviaiona  of  thb  act,  in  proHdIng  raitefale 
inga,  employing  profeeaon  and  teachera,  procuring  books,  mapa,  phUoaophioal  and  oCfaer  a^ 
paratua  necessary  to  insure  a  suocessftil  prosecution  of  study  in  said  Institatioo. 

Siic.  9.  The  Maid  trustees  shall, at  least  ten  days  previous  to  each  annual  election  of 
as  aforesaid,  cause  a  Ust  of  the  names  of  all  the  trustees  and  stockholders  of  said 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  stock  owned  by  each,  duly  authenttcated  hj 
tit,  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  of  the  eomty  of  Uringstoa 
•ad  statement  shall  be  prima  frda  evidenee  tiiat  tlie  IndiTiduals  therein  wnaedi 
and  stockholders  of  asid  corporation,  and  tlMt  the  atatenwnt  of  the  atock  ia  the 
cnrned  by  each  individual  leapectirslj. 

0M.  19.  That  said  aoademy  shall  be  subject  to  the  annnal  vMlalion  of  tlM 
of  PabKo  Inetraedon;  and  the  tiustaea  of  aald  aeademy  ahana«nna^y,on  or  beAre  tiw 
day  of  October  in  each  year,  make  to  said  Superintondent  afbll  report  of  the  literary  and 
cmlary  condition  of  add  academy' 

tec.  11.  In  eaae  it  shall  at  any  time  happen  that  an  electioo  of  tmatoes  shall  not  be 
any  day,  when  pursuant  to  tUs  act  It  ouglit  to  have  been  made^  ttm  aald  oorponrtioo  i 
for  that  cause  be  disaotved,  but  It  shall  and  may  be  lawftd  to  assemble  on  any  otticr  dij  tol 
an  election  ftir  tmateee,  ia  such  manner  as  shaD  be  provided  by  ttie  by-laws  and 
saki  corporation. 

8bc.  is.  Said  company  shall  be  sul^ect  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  fifty-live  of  the 
statutes  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  so  ikr  as  the  same  may  be  ^»plicable. 

Approved  March  S7, 1848. 


[  No.  110.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Leoni  Theological  Institute. 


8Bcno2i].  JB4U  •mmelUhiftkt  StnmU  amd  Ii0mm  «(f  lUprt»tnitftW€M  ^tke  sua*  ^ Miehi^mm, 
Thai  Samuel  Bebans,  A.  W.  Curtia,  Rnftaa  Thayer,  John  Diamond,  William  Hohna^ 
William  U.  BnlUvaa,  O.  J.  Barker,  William  D.  Moore^  Marcus  Swlit,  Jason  Steele^  JcpCha 
HewU,  and  8.  P.  Bioe,  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  their  sncceaaors,  be  and  they  are 
taarehy  created  a  bo4y  corporate  and  poHtie,  to  be  s^kd  "  The  Board  of  Truateea  of  Qm 
Leoni  Theologioal  Institute,  and  by  that  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  vHth  ftiU  pow- 
er to  acquire,  hold  and  convey  piopeitj,  real  and  peraonal,  not  exoeedUng  thirty  thouaand  Atf- 
kn,  «id  to  have  and  use  aoommon  seal,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  to 
alter  and  modify,  from  dme  to  time,  such  by-lavrs  and  regulations  as  they  msy  deemi 
ftr  llie  govtmmcnt  of  said  institute,  ita  ofllcen  and  employeea:  Prmrided,  Such  by-law*  iMd 
f^atattona  are  not  inconaliteQt  with  the  consUtntion  and  Uw*  of  the  United  StaCre  or  offUi 


Sbc.  2.  Said  institute  shall  be  located  in  the  viUsge  of  Leoni,  county  of  Jackson;  and  tte  ailB 
teuitees  may  proceed  in  the  erection  of  buildings  upon  a  plan  suffidently  extenaiv«  for  flw 
porpoeea  of  a  thorough  theologioal  education. 

Sao.  9.  At  the  firet  mrtiting  trf  tbft  ti  iinhiraj  after  tbtt  psnsagr  nf  this  art,  ihrj  dialt,  by  ballott 
divide  tbemselvea  into  three  classfs  of  four  membera  each ;  the  term  of  office  of  the  inft  ehm 
shall  terminate  at  the  session  of  the  Michigan  Annual  Oonfiwenoe  of  the  Wesley stt  HftllaidW 


Goooectlon.  ia  tht  tmnmer  or  lUI  of  eigltten  htondMd  and  fartyeii^t,  ud  thtlr  plmam  flip- 
piled  bj  an  election  of  lald  conference.  The  aecoad  shall  go  out  of  oOoe  at  the  neigt  aeaaton 
of  aald  Aaaoal  CkMllhreiic^andfbeir  phkoea  aovplled  in  like  mannttiaod  to  of  the  third;  ao 
that  each  year  one-third  of  aaid  trustees  shall  be  elected  by  said  Annual  Conference. 

8eg.  4.  The  above  named  trustees,  and  their  successors  in  oflEtcci  may  have  power  to  fill  Ta- 
candeA  which  may  occur  In  their  own  body,  by  death,  remoTsl  or  resignation.  They  naj 
also  appoint  from  their  own  members,  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  whose  duties  shall 
lie  prescribed  in  the  by-hiws  of  said  institute. 

tea  5.  Said  board  of  trustees  shall  be  in  hiw  capable  of  acquiring  and  holding,  by  purchaae^ 
gift,  grant,  derise  or  bequest,  or  otherwise,  and  of  MlUng,  conveying  or  leasing  any  eetat^ 
rMJ»  peraooal  or  mixed,  for  the  uae  of  said  corporation,  and  for  the  interest  of  said  institiite, 

and  ao  othtr,  aad«ha]l  beheld  Uable  for  all  debts  as  partners  in  trader  after  the  corpomfeioa 
jyuQfmii  shalLhave  been  eriaraated. 

Baa  6.  The  I^egiabtare  shall  faatfe  the  power  at  any  time  of  ameodiag  or  repeoUag  ttdi  mC; 
alaotednaaodof  thetroiteee  of  said  inetitate  a  atatenMot  of  the  amoont  of  |>iie|iaity,ieal 
and  penoaali  belonging  to  Che  same. 

Anprovcd  March  ift,  1848. 


[  No.  isa. } 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  L«oiii  Seminary.  v 

flacnoa  \.  BbU  tn^eUihfUis  ficaale  tmd  JKntet  ^RtpnttrntaUvn^tht  SUU  ^ MUl^m, 
TteC  IVSderB.lIaek,  Jaooh  8egendoiph,  AaMm  Ito«re»  AM  Soott,  Andrew  Brewa,  tti'Hn- 
Ham  Jeekiea,  Beni^  Bayne,  Ira  W.  Kellogg,  Mason  Brmth,  Saaiael  lapham,  JasredHteMr 
and  Isaiah  Raymond,  of  the  Htate  of  Michigan,  together  with  such  other  persona  eaMi^  be 

etStnted  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  *'Leonl  SeofilMtfy,*  aob- 
Jeot  to  the  proviaiona  relating  to  corporationa,  contained  in  dutpter  flf^>ilve  of  the  inviied 
■taMtos  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-elz,  and  each  amendmenta  thereof  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  made  by  the  Leglstatvre. 

Sao.  8.  The  trueteea  shaO  hare  power,  and  they  are  hereby  authorised  to  establbh  in  the 
vllkge  of  Leoai,  ia  the  eoonty  of  Jeekaon,  an  inatltttttonfor  the  inatmotloB  of  young  pareooa 
iaaiidwitarawdawilingai^eeortttwatare^aaa  the  late  tad  ieteaces^  and  shalWhihlW^r  ' 
applb^  en  frrnds  teeelved  1^  them  ibr  that  purpose,  by  aabscriptloa,  bequest  or  othenHae,  te 
proVwBig  sunable  biulamgi,  eihplliQflng  pttmtriOrt sncPtMudiefa,  pfocPoring Itodks^  intpti pU* 
lOvopBicai  ana  voier  appmsaa,  veceesary  or  proper  lor  me  vuocessxni  pruaecnaiNi  v^nmsj 


(bsOm  &^  8M8  Mud  cMP  tnMeefrfltfl'hete  wcw  dl^kMliaf  MialnDg  an8  BMfltag^  fey*) 
gjBly  gfW"|  oenae  or  acqueac,  or  ocnsrwiee^  ana  or  isHBg,  coBvayBig  or 
fm^ytteMMtfer  maed,  ia'teH*  not  «B<Mfcg<i»aBm  of  t<if»aty -aie 
'tt0ise«riMrideoflp«Fallon,tadn»etter,'MidtfHittb^1iilA  Mbkfor  ^^^ 
trader  after  die  corporate  pro|Huiy  shall  have  iNieft  aitiiliiiftHfl. 

flaft  4b  VhehutftttllOB  AeU  be  tal^ect  to  vMMikHi'atinff  ooae  byfte  Sifjj^liNMHiBfeef 
MbttD  fiuennttoa;  and  the  trtiMaee  AeDaaafOally,  en  or  belbretfeeMlft  Asy  of  OKAte^'la 
eadi'year,  nuke  to  the  MpeHBtsndeat  a  fhll  report  of  flie  Werary  and  peconlKry 
ofMdbiatttation. 

flac.  5.  This  act  ihaH  take  eflbet  and  be  in  force  from  and  ailer  its  pesmge. 

Approved  March  89, 1848. 
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[  No.  44.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  iaeorpaiate  the  OUret  Institute. 

t»wwi  1.  BtUtnseUdiftkt  SemaU mud  Houu ^ iUfr€mulMwt$ rftke  SUU^Mikkigm, 
That  JaniM  Douglaas,  GtrlowReed,OramelHosford,  WIBkmHodbrd,  BDochN.BvCktt,Jflbi 
0.  Bwum,  ChM.  M.  Bordwdl  «nd  VUsonC.  EidsQ,  of  the  oonaty  of  Eiton,  ta||«tlkBrtHlliiaA 
otiMr  penoDS  m  nuy  he  aModated  with  thnn  aad  their  suooeMon,  for  that  ympoae>  da&lt 
a&d  thajaM  hereby  conrtituted  a  bo47IH)Utie  and  coiponta,bj  the  name  and  alyla  oftheOlift 
loititutey  iubjeet  to  the  proTiaioiis  relating  to  corporationa,  contalxiedia  chapter  ilf^-Aieaf 
the  reviled  itatatea  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fortj-aU,  and  auch  amendmenta  Cfaereof  ai  nr 
from  time  to  time  be  made  by  the  legiahitnre. 

•m.  IThe  tiuateei  diall  hare  power,  and  they  are  herein  audiorlnd  to  eilablWi  ia  fc 
towitfh^  of  Wialtoiif  in  the  ooimty  of  Eatooi  an  inatitiillOT  fcr  the  InatraelloB  of  yooBg  pv 
■oag  ta  wmlanl  or  modern  h^^p^agea  or  Bteiatuie,  tad  the  arta  and  edeneaa;  audi 
fnMf  iVrtr  ^  Andt  received  by  them  Ibr  that  pwpoaa^  by  aubacr^itloii,  bequest  or ' 
la  proridiag  aultahie  boildiaga,  employlBg  prolbiaon  and  teaultera,  piuemlng'  boeka,  m^ 
phfloaophioal  and  other  ^iparatiia,neceiaary  or  proper  Ibr  the  aoeoeaaM  piuaatullim  ef  M|r 
iaaaidiaatitiitioii. 

•■0. 3.  8aid  board  of  tniateea  ahall  be  In  law  oapable  of  aoiialiing  and  holdfag,  by  pw 
chaae,  gift,  grant,  dariae  or  beqneat  or  otherwiae,  and  of  aaDIng,  ooayejlug  or  laa^ig  any  •• 
tata,  real,  pexaonal  or  mixed,  in  vahie  notaiiiaedlng  the  aom  of  tweutj"flTe  tLeiiaanil  defeii» 
ftr  the  naa  of  aaid  corporation,  and  no  other,  and  ahaU  be  hdd  Uabla  te  all  debtoaapHMH 
In  tnde,  after  the  corporate  property  ahaU  haTe  been  exhanated. 

lM.4.  TlMhutltiilionabdlbeattt|lecitoviaitHtion,aft  aqytima,  by  the  atycrimeadwif  rf 
PitUfe  InatrneUon,  andthe  tnutaea  ahaU  anaiMDy,  on  or  belbn  tba  SOth  dajr  of  Oetobir,  h 
anoh  year,  make  to  the  Bi^erintendaat  a  fUl  report  of  the  tifeerary  and  peemlMy  eundttiw  if 
eatdinatimrion. 

AM. «.  Thia  act  ahall  talce  eilfrct  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  Ita  paaaage. 

Apyrared  February  8S,  184B. 


[  No.  42.  j 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Woodstock  l^md  Labor  Institole: 


I.  Stiltmm€U4kfftJu  Janata  mtd  Hmu*  gf  jlqwaatnfartow  ^fUu  StmU  ^  tbdaj^^ 
Ibai^  Jamea  Q.  Bimay,  WUUam  P.  RuaaaU,  Prior  Footer,  Joaeph  Hevitt,  WUham  W.  J«kiiit 
and  Joaaph  Foatar,  of  the  State  of  BUcfalgan,  together  with  auch  other  peraona  aa  omi^  l*** 
aodrtad  with  tham  and  thair  auocieaaora  Ibr  that  pmpoaa,  ahall  be,  and  they  are  haN|y«i>' 
abo4ypolltioandoo«porafta^lVthe  namaandafylaof  the  Voodafeoek  Manml  Ubar 
anhlaot  to  ti**  nHnriaftona  ralattatf  ta  nanwalkina  «y*^fe»**^*i  i»  iik»M^*>  aftrAarf 
Iha  BvvlMd  Statntaa  of  eightaan  hmidiad  and  ibrty-aix,  and  anoh  amendmanU  ttaeteof  itMr 
from  time  to  time  be  made  by  the  fcaglalatwe. 
SBCfl.  The  tnMteea  ihaO  hsra  power,  ami  tbay  are  hereby  aathoriaed  to  ealabllihiBtkt 
of  Woodatooki  in  Om  comity  of  l4aawaa»  aa  inatitwHan  for  the  InaliiMithaiafia" 
iaf  odor,  and  othen,  in  aadent  or  modem  lai^nagaa,  or  titoratnra  and  thearlimA>^ 
tneaa,  and  ahaU  fltlthftilly  apply  all  ftmdi  reoeivtd  by  tham  Ibr  that  pmrpoaa,  fay  anbM^K'* 
haqoBat  or  otherwiae,  in  proTidiag  auitabla  boUdia^  employing  proftaaora  and  toaohan^pi*' 
booka,  miya,  phJloaophical  and  other  ^paratoa  neceaaat|  or  proper  Ibr  the  noM^ 
of  atudy  in  aaid  inatitotloa. 
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3.  Iiklbaw^cl  tCTwUM  thin  toin  hw  oiyftbtoqf  ac(|tJfiiiyBd  hoMJag,  byyuB^MW, 
glll»  gnat»  deriM  or  toqoeit,  or  otharwlM,  and  of  seBlBg,  wttylag,  or  toMbf  My  «rtito» 
•M^  yMWWMil  or  fldxtd*  la  vdoo  not  oueodlBg  Ifao  nn  of  twou^ftro  thowiMl  doOm,  ftr 
tk»  iHO  of  add  oocpontkMi,  and  for  tht  intMOik  of  Mid  tawtltnto^  and  fto  oHmt,  andduA  bo 
iHabfe  fat  aU daUa aa partMraia  tnMla,  afttr the  oorponCa  property  ihaU  hava  baen  «k- 


flaa  4.  ThelBatttvtiaD  ahaU  be  avldace  to  viattatioa  at  aay  tima,  br  the  Sapertetendaiit  of 
FaWe  linatnictloii,  and  thatrartaaa  ahaQ,  annual^,  on  or  bafbre  tho^twontMk  daj  of  Oetobor, 
ia«Mhjcar,mab«totheBiiperlntondeintafVdlreportof  tbatttrraiy  and  paenniary  eondltioa 
of  nidlnatltutfoo. 

tact  S.  Tba  Legialatora  m^ataaj  tbne  atter^  amend  or  repeat  thia  aeC. 

8ac.  C  Thia  act  ehaU  take  oflSeot  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  it*  panage. 

Approved  Febmaty  19, 1848. 


[  No.  168.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incoporate  the  Oakland  Female  Seainary.         ^ 

0BcriO9  I.  Be  it  enuettdhf  tke  SentO*  and  Hvum  tf  JUyretenUtwes  ^tke  StaU  qfMiekigtm, 
That  Alfred  WIDfauns,  Origen  D.  Richardson,  Horace  C.  Thurber,  VIDard  M.  McOonnel,  Ben  « 
jaasin  B.  Morris,  Hester  L.  Stereos,  Samuel  M.  SCcUe,  Jacob  Hendrickson  and  Sara  H.  Bnd* 
Aagton,  together  with  such  other  persons  as  may  become  members  of  the  fnoorporatlMi 
hereby  created,  sliaU  be  and  they  are  hereby  constituted  and  declared  to  be  a  body  corporate 
and  politic,  by  tlie  name  of  the  Ooldand  FemaJe  Seminary,  and  in  their  corporate  name  may 
vat  and  be  sued,  may  hare  a  conmion  seal  which  they  may  renew  at  pleasure,  and  shaD  haye, 
«ii|oy,  and  may  exercise,  all  ttia  powers,  rights  and  pririlegea,  wliieh  appertain  to  corporate 
bodlea  ibr  Cho  purpoeea  mentioned  in  this  act. 

0ao.  S.  The  capital  stock  of  said  corporation  shall  not  exceed  the  smn  of  ten  thonaaad  dol* 
lariy  and  shall  be  divided  utto  shares  of  ten  dollars  each. 

Sao.  3.  The  corporation  hereby  created  shall  be  fbrerer  capable  in  law  to  pur*  liase,  take, 
reoeive,  hold  and  enjoy  any  estate  real  and  personal  whatever,  to  an  amouBtnoteKoeodingftre 
thousand  dollars,  and  to  lease,  sell  and  convey,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  tha  same. 

8b«*  4.  "niere  shall  be  forever  hereafter,  eigli^  trusteea  of  the  said  oorporatiDn,  who  shall  be 
aoembers  thereof  and  who  shall  manage  all  the  affiars  thereol^  and  the  first  trustees  rtiafi  be 
Alfred  Williama,  Origan  D.  Hiobardaon,  Horace  C  Thurbar,  WlUard  M.  BicOonnel,  Be^Jandii 
B.  Morris,  Hester  L.  Btevens,  Samuel  M.  SteBe,  Jao^b  Hendrickson  and  Ezra  H.  Boddington; 
who  shall  hold  thair  offices  until  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  fihj,  and  an- 
til  otbara  are  elected  in  their  places. 

Sao.  6.  Tiiere  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  eightaan  hundred  aad  fifty,  and  ei» 
thafibtat  Mondsy  of  January  in  every  auceeedlng  year,  a  general  moathigof  the  members  of 
aald  eorporation  at  some  convenient  place  in  the  villaga  of  Footiao^  to  be  deaigaatadby  ttw  tiy- 
laaa  of  said  oorporalion;  aada  majority  of  tlia  members  who  shall  BMet  In  person  or  by  prozy, 
-ahaB  elect  by  baih>t  eight  of  tlieir  number  to  be  truatees  of  the  aald  eorporation  for  tha  year 

tfieai  neat  aoauing. 
8B0.f.  The  truateea  of  said  corporation  ahall  have  power  to  ehoeae  from  out  of  thabrnma- 

har-apreaidsnt,  a  tnararer,  and  a  secretary,  who  shell  hxmiadiately  enter  upon  the  dutfea  of 
aflfea,  aad  hold  the  same  from  the  tioM  of  their  election,  untO  the  flxat  Mondsj  of  Jta- 
of  the  enauing  year,  aad  until  others  are  chosen  in  their  stead;  and  in  csaa  any  of  the 

trasteas  shall  die,  reaign,  reftase  or  neglect  to  act,  then  sad  in  every  saA  ease,  the  ramalhing 
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n^j,  mthbx  Uiity  dajs  ttmrm^ler,  ckcc  bjr  bdlot,  other  nMmtMrs  of  aud 
■iMd,  wilo  fhiA  hold  IhMr  olhoes  in  the  mm9  miumnt  as  thoM  IbK  elBetod. 

tec.  7.  BMsh  nonber  to  be  entkM  io  one  rote  far  each  dm*  of  whAch  he 
boUnr.    Aod  the  Mid  truitoes  shaU  recMre  nibacrlptioDt  fori^arc*  in  aild 
th«  capttal  itodc  in«7  be  satMcribed;  the  snid  eharee  lUutU  be  aeeiKnelde  and 
cording  to  each  raiee  m  the  boerd  of  tmacee*  shall  from  time  to  time  make  and 
ahaH  be  oonaidfred  peiwnal  propettj. 

Brno.  8k  In  eaae  it  ehovU  at  aagr  timfr  iM^hpon  that  an  election  of  the  traateea 
■Mde  on  any  da;  wtwn,  puraoant  to  thaa  act,  it  oii|^  to  have  been  made,  the  aaid 
ahaU  not  for  that  canae,  or  any  non-uaer,  be  disaolved;  but  it  shall  and  may  ho  Unrftd  ob  mg 
other  day,  to  hoU  an  elaotfton  for  triMteea  in  audi  manner  aaahalllva  provided  bgf  the  Inwa  ad 
oordinancca  of  said  corporation* 

tec.  9.  No  male  teadier  ahall  at  any  time  lierealter  forever  be  omplojad  hi  thm 
htreby  inoorpocated.    Tlie  troatees  mi^,  by  their  bylawa,  make  aU 
lationa  for  caUIng  apecial  meetinga,  and  fmrall  other  pnrpoaeis  and  flw 
aqoorum  fiir  the  transaction  of  boaineaa. 

tec.  10.  Thia  act  ahall  take  eflect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  paaaage,  nnd  daB 
•allfect  to  the  provirfona  of  chapter  llfty^ve  of  the  revised  atatntca  of  cightoesi  himdrcd  a 
foffty-aix. 

Approved  Xaroh  30,  Utf. 


[  No.  37.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Tecumseh  Literarj  Institute. 

Bnenoiil.  B^itMrneUdh^Ut  StmmU mmd Hmue  ^f  Ml^^retntMwtt ^  tka  Stmt* 
nat  (Hrrell  C.  Le  Baron,  Alonao  B.  Mmer,  Increaae  8.  Hamlllwi,  Sato 
Blanfhard,  Perley  Bilk  and  Charles  Spaiford,  and  their  suoeeaaora  in  oAoe,  be 
haaaby  couaUtuted  and  dedared  a  body  corpoimte  under  the  name  and  atyle  of  tho  ** 
litenry  Itaatitnte,'*  «nb)oat  to  the  provisiona  relatinir  to  oorpontiooa  eontahaed  in 
tlly<dv«  of  the  levlaed  atatatea  of  ISM,  and  ench  amendmeota  thereof  aa  nay  fWun  ttne  ft* 
bo  made  by  the  leglalatttre. 
tea  %.  The  paiaone  naaad  in  the  preeeding  aeetfon,  and  their  aueeoaaorB  hi 
power,  and  ttiey  ave  harel^  anthoriaed  to  eataMMi  and  oenttnne  in 
eowaty  of  Lanaweo,  an  JnatltxiMon  of  leaning  for  the  ttaatmotion  of  pataaaa  In 

of  UtonUiyaandtheagtaandacienceat  and  to  eatabMah  rulea  and  byUwa  forfla 
and  managawatnt  of  the  aaae:  Frwpidai,  Booh  ralM  aad  bj^lmin  ai*  ftit  In- 
with  Ihe  ooMtitoMon  and  lawB  of  the  thiltad  Btatea  or  of  thia  Mate,  and 
ftiOy  apply  aU  ftmda  or  other  piupetty  reoelvd  by  them  for  that  pwpoae,  fay 
yat  orottarwiaa,  in  provMhy  sntehle  btdfcUnga,  empjaylng  pieteaora  aad 
cwlef  boeki,  mapa,  phHnaaphtol  and  otter  apparatna  neeeaaavy  or  proper  for 

^a^^M^bAy^MMft4^^n  ^^f  ^Ama^^  Atoft  ^iHA^iW  S^B.^AdA^^ftd^k^ 

proaacwMn  oc  acMiy  in  locii  mantvaon. 

teas.  SaM  bonid  of  trwtaca  Khali  bote  kweapabia  of  naqidrlB«  and  hoMIng  fay  1 
^ft»  gtani,  doviaa  or  baiinaat  or  olharwiaa,  and  of  aalteff,  conwjihn  or  len 
pwaonaJ  or  mixed,  te  vahie  not  exeooding  the  anm  of  twenty 4lv<e  thonaand  daten^  for  ttniit 
of  aaldcorpowdhmaBdnoothir;andahaB  ftvthtr  hold  for  the  «aa  of  aald 

real  or  peraoaal,  haratofore  conreyad  to  the  membara  of  Che  aald  board : 
and ahd  beheld  lUde  foraB  dehfea of  aaU  oorpordiOn,  m paitneio la i 


4.  Thia  aotdMdl  take  eteot  and  ho  hi  fovoefoOB  and  after  ita 

Approved  robmary  IS,  IStti 
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[  No.  149.  J 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Clarkflton  Academical  Institute. 


L  S€U  tmUUA  »» IkM  Sem&U  mU  Mmm  ^JUfrm9ntMHve$  iftkt  mai€  tf  MUMgmt, 
NelMB  Abl^,  Honftio  Fottort  Jr.,  DwM  ▲.  Wvii^  Amoi  OttoB,  VlUlMft  O.  icnntoa, 
Acthw  DvrtB,  Muem  W.  Sikw^  Ofoi|«  P.  Ihanten,  Alb«rt  a  Bohtaaon,  Jowph  GmiMI, 
])iMMlioKiilglit,AriaG.CH»l7,Alnn4Mr  Twbodi,  MalMn  W.Ovk,  ThoBM  Jotano^ 
JM^b  Walter  and  MmrdBMttett,to8t«lMrwMinMli«4h«r  pmou  m  nmj  b»  tMoeliHd 
,  llMin  M  mtmbva  of  the  C3iriDil<»  AoMlamIe*!  AtKwmnn,  or  uadtr  tliiiaet  m»  hwrrty 
■hall  1»  and  thay  arc  haral^  conitltntedaiid  dtahndio  ba  a  body  ooffpotato  andpol* 
WelvtbaaaiaoofttB  Chriolvi  Aoadwnloal  fciaftlfeiiK  wbbh  ri»a  bo  looalad  In  tha  viBago 
in  llw  eon^f  oT  OridMd;  oad  in  tlNlr  oocpOMla  naaa  BMj  aoa  and  ba  anad,  aad 
biooaeoBuaonatolwhIab  tb>jaMyailaror  tanawatplaamra»andAaBan|oyaad— y 
exordaa  all  tba  powera  riffataaad  prhlHgca  whiob  my  appertain  to  corporate  bodlaa  Ibr  tho 
yvrpoaeiBMitiooadintbUaet;  aadalloblfatlom  Md  HabUMea  anaUd  ae  oxhUng  to  or  wttb 
arid  aaiofllatlan,  are herebj  tranafcrrad  to  aaU  Incorporatton,  and  auj  beenteced  bjnld 
liauuepoiatlon  ai  ffolkj  m  by  lald  aaaodaClon. 

tao.  S.  Tbe  capital  afcodc  of  lald  corporation  ■hall  not  asoeed  the  aom  of  fix  thooeand  dol-* 
tara,  and  diaU  be  dlvMadinto  iharea  of  ten  doUara  each:  FrmHiU,  lliatthe  real  eefcate  which 
Mid  eorpcratlon  nuy  hold  shall  nmfy  be  such  ae  than  be  neoeanryfcr  the  ot^ectof  laldocrpo- 


i 


aBO.3.  The  corporaticn  hereby  crcnttd  ahall  be  fbrever  capable  In  law  to  purchaae,  take,  re- 
ooho,  bald  and  e^Joji  any  eatato  ratf  and  paraonal  wl^tavar,  to  an  amoant  not  exceeding  alz 
1P*^«— ^**''  doflan,  and  to  leaae,  sell  and  couTcy,  or  otherwiw  dlipoee  of  the  Mma  ftf  the  baaaflk 
ci  the  atockholderf. 

Bkc.  4.  There  shall  be  forever  hereafter  serenteen  tmsteea  of  said  corporation,  who  ahall  ba 
members  thereof;  and  who  shall  manage  all  the  sffiiirs  thereof;  and  the  flnt  trueteea  al^n  bo 
Kelson  W.  Oark,  president;  Thomas  Johnson,  vice  president;  Edward  Bartlett,  •ecretaiyUi 
^aeob  l|f alter,  treasurer ;  Nelson  Abby,  Horatio  Foster,  Jr,  David  A.  Wright^  Amoa  OctooB 
HrQUam  C.  Scranton,  Arthur  Davis,  Marcus  W.  Riker,  George  P.  Thuraton,  Albert  G.  BoUn- 
•ooy  Joaeph  Gambell,  David  McKnight,  Asra  C.  Ooeby  and  Alexander  Turbnah,  who  ahpll 
bold  their  offices  until  the  third  Wednesday  in  August,  1850,  and  until  others  are  elected  in 
their  places. 

8bo.  5.  .There  shall  be,  on  the  third  Wedncaday  in  August,  18&0,  and  on  the  third  Wedneeday 
In  August  in  every  sncceeding  year,  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  said  corporation  at 
aone  convenient  place  in  the  vUDago  of  darkston,  to  be  designated  by  the  laws  of  said  corpo- 
tation;  and  a  majority  of  the  members  who  shall  meet  in  person  or  by  proxy,  shall  elect  by 
ballot,  a  president,  vice  president,  treasurer  and  secretary,  and  seventeen  trustees  of  the  said 
corporation,  who  shall  constitute  a  board  tor  the  management  of  Ita  aflUra,  who  shall  inune- 
dlately  enter  upon  the  dutlea  of  their  oflkes,  and  who  shall  hold  the  same  from  the  time  of 
their  election  until  the  third  Wednesday  in  August  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  until  othera  are 
ohoaen  in  their  stead;  and  in  case  any  of  the  trustees  shall  resign,  die,  reAase  or  neglect  to  aot, 
than  and  in  every  such  case  the  remaining  trustoea  may  elect  by  ballot  other  membeia  of  said 
corporation  In  their  stead,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  in  the  same  manner  as  those  flratolactad. 

Sao.  ^.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  for  each  share  of  which  he  shall  be  holder; 
and  the  said  trustees  shall  receive  subscriptions  fbr  shares  ia  said  corporation  until  tha  ci^ltal 
atock^nay  be  aubeciibed ;  and  said  shares  be  aasignable  and  transferable  according  to  such 
rules  as  the  board  of  trustees  shall  from  t^me  to  time  make  and  eatabUsh. 

Sac.  7.  In  case  it  should  at  any  time  happen,  than  [that]  an  election  of  truateea  should  not 
ha  made  on  any  day  when  pursuant  to  this  act  it  ought  to  have  been  made,  the  aaid  corpora- 
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AppwvM  Miiicli  Sty  16M. 


[  No.  243.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorpMate  the  dinton  Imtitiite. 


Wmenon  I.  B€Uemma4dkffHe  Stmmtt  ^md  Hm»m  ^  Repnmmlmtimm  tfikt  SiMe  mf . 
TiMt from  aadaftgr  th6  piwign  of  tlifa  act,  Abner  C.  flBrilh,  Whm  J 
HflvaM  H.  Oidy,  John  J.  TVarer  and  Datid  Shook,  of  the  county  of  Macomls 
MMori,  be  and  they  are  hereby  eoostltated,  ordained  end  dedered  m  bo^y  i 
lli^  tmder  the  name  andttyle  kA  **  The  Clinton  butitnte;'*  and  by  that 
•oeeeeion  than  and  may  hare  perpetual  enoceeaion,  and  ihaH  be  pertooa  in  law 
rahif  and  being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  anawerii^  and  being 
log  and  bring  defended  in  an  comic  of  record  whateTer,  and  aD  manner  of  soita* 
onmplainta,  maltcn  and  canaea  whatever;  and  that  they  end  their  cneoeann  nnj 
eommon  leal,  and  change  and  atter  the  aame  at  their  phaanrc;  and  Ont  they  nad 
oeeaon,  by  the  name  of  the  '*  Clinton  Inatitnte,'*  ihaU  be  in  law  oapable  of 
^■old^Sf  ^7  porcbaae,  gift  or  otherwiae,  and  of  aelUng,  conveying  or  tearing,  reni, 
mixed  eetate,  fior  the  nse  of  aaid  corporatioo,  not  exceeding  ten  thooaand  didObr^ 
they  and  their  tnocettors  ahall  have  ftill  power  to  make  and  enter  into  contmett,  to  i 
each  mlea  and  by-Iawa  at  they  may  deem  neceeaajy  for  the  good  govemttent  and  pio^eiity 
of  laid  inititution:  Provided^  Such  by-laws  are  not  inconaiitent  with  the  coostitnlioBaod 
teirt  of  the  United  fltatee  or  of  thia  Stale. 

§SC.  S.  Bald  corporation  aha]]  hare  power  to  establiah  at  or  near  the  village  of  Mt. 
in  the  eonnty  of  ICacombt  an  inatitntion  for  the  inatmction  and  edncatkm  of  jotmg 

Sac.  S.  There  shall  be  sixtnutees  of  the  said  corporaton,  who  ahall  be  stoeUiolden ' 
o^  and  who  shall  manage  and  control  all  the  aflkirs  of  the  same;  and  the  above  naoM 
ahtD  be  the  first  truateea,  and  ihall  hold  their  ofikM  until  the  first  Monday  in  Jnl^, 
■and  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  and  ontQ  others  are  elected  In  theb  places;  and  tbty  or  i 
iwceesaors  shaD  have  power  to  fin  all  vacancies  fai  their  own  body  whS^  may  happen  hf 
death,  resignation  or  otherwise;  to  i4)polnt  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  of  thefr  own 
body,  and  to  prescribe  such  studies  and  regulations  In  said  institution  as  to  then  vm^  sean. 
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Bac.4.  TttersahillteAiMetlnf  of  tiM.itoddioIdert  of  mU  corpontioa  on  lh«  fttil ! 
daj  in  Jnty,  one  thoofloid  elflit  httdred  and  ftftj,  and  ontheflrtfe  Moodiyln  Jn^la 
■licceedlug  y«T,  at  ■ome  conTentent  phce  to  tha  Tillage  9t  Mt.  ClMBena,to  bedaalgnnliity 
tbe  by-lawa  of  lald  corporation;  and  a  majority  of  Am  stockholdBrfl  wbo  shall  meat  in  p«Mn ' 
or  bj  prozyyihaU  at  thair  first  annual  maetlnff,  elect  sU  trustees,  who  shall  immedlaM^  ba 
dtr&ded  by  lot  toto  three  clauses;  the  first  class  to  hold  their  ofllces  one  year,  the  second  t«ra 
and  the  third  three  years;  so  tliat  thereafter  there  dull  be  two  trustees  elected  aomi- 

r;  each  trustee  so  elected  to  hold  his  oiBoe  until  his  successor  shall  hare  been  elected. 

iBC.  5.  The  capital  stock  of  said  company  shall  be  one  thousand  doBan,  in  shares  of  tan 
dollars  each;  and  the  truatees  are  hereby  authorised  to  receire  sulMcriptions  thereto^  at  snoh 
times  and  plaeea  as  they  or  a  majority  of  them  shall  designate;  ssld  shares  to  be  aasIgMU* 
and  transferable  agreeably  to  such  by  •laws  as  the  trustees  may  from  time  to  time  estabUsli^ 
Mid  shsn  in  law  be  considered  personal  property. 

8so.  6.  The  trustees  of  said  corporation  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  fbr  all  debta  of 
the  said  corporation:  Preet^i^  That  no  execution  shall  Issue  against  flie  todltidual  pfuyeity 
of  aaid  trusteeSf  until  the  property  of  the  corporation  shall  first  liaTS  been  ezhaaaled:  Ami 
fr9vid»d  fwrtJuTy  That  any  trustee  resigning,  shall  not  thereby  be  released  from  any  HiMllty 
accrued  during  tlie  period  which  he  was  In  ofllee,  until  a  responsible  successor  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, and  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Sbc.  7.  The  bosrd  of  truatees  shall  cause  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Buperintendent  of 
Instruction,  annually,  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  November,  a  taSi  statement  of  the 
tion  of  the  institute. 

Sac.  8.  Tills  act  may  be  amended  or  repealed  at  any  time,  by  a  tote  of  two-thirds  4f  i 
fature  Legislature. 

Approved  April  1,  1850. 


[  Na  29.  ]  "^ 

AN  ACT  to  inoorporate  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary  of  the  Citj 

(^Monroe. 

SKcnoif  1.  Bt  U  enacted  bjf  the  SenaU  attd  Honee  of  lUpretentatiee*  qf  the  State  of  Miekigan, 
That  diaries  Noble,  Dan  B.  Miller,  William  H.  Boyd,  Robert  Mcaelland,  8.  R.  Arnold, 
George  Landon,  Wed  worth  W.  Clark,  David  A.  Noble,  Tliomas  G.  Cole,  Norman  R.  ^TiT**^, 
Ira  Mayhew,  Warner  Wing,  H.  Morgan,  H.  H.  Northrop,  C.  F.  Lewis  and  Charles  0.  Johnson, 
together  with  such  other  persons  as  may  become  members  of  the  incorporation  hereby  crea- 
ted, shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  constituted  and  declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  and  politic, 
by  the  name  of  "  The  Toung  Ladies*  Seminary  of  the  City  of  Monro^**  and  In  their  corpo- 
rate name  may  sue  and  be  sued;  may  have  a  common  seal,  which  they  may  renew  at  pI^^Mure; 
and  shall  have,  enjoy,  and  may  exercise  all  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges  which  i^pertain 
to  corporate  bodies  for  the  purpoies  mentioned  in  this  act. 

flBC.  2.  The  capital  stock  of  said  corperation  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, snd  shall  be  divided  into  shares  of  ten  dollars  each. 

t 

Bbc.  3.  The  corporation  hereby  created  ahaU  be  capable  in  law  to  purchase,  take,  receive^ 
hold  and  enjoy  any  estate,  real  and  personal,  whatever,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  to  lease,  sell  and  convey,  or  otherwiae  dispose  of  the  same. 

8ao.  4.  There  shall  be  sixteen  trustees  of  said  corporation,  who  shall  be  members  thereof; 
and  who  shall  manage  all  the  afiUrstheraoi;  and  the  first  trustees  shall  be  Charies  Noble,  Dm 
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t.  mnr  WUUtm  H.  Boyd,  Robert  AicCleUwd,  8.  R.  Arnold,  Geotfe  UadBO*  Wedmctti  V. 
CI^StH4  A.  Hobto, ThoniM G.  Cola,  MoimMi R.  Batcall, Ira Mi^-lww,  U.  H.  Nottkr«p,a 
F.  htwilk  U>  Mwywkf  Wwntr  Wisf  nod  CbarlM  G.  JohnMn,  who  abaH  hold  thdr  oOoti  n- 
tl&lhtJthMd  WodDMd^j  la  AufiMt,  ei^teea  hundred  and  flfigr,  and  nntU  others  ar«  elected  in 


9mk  h  There  ahall  be,  on  the  third  Wednesdaf  in  Augnat,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifl^fSad 
on  thMhird  Wedacadaj-  in  Auguat  in  everj  sncoeeding  year,  a  general  meeting  of  the  men- 
ben  of  aaid  corporation,  at  aome  convenient  place  in  the  city  of  Monroe,  to  be  designated  bj 
tha  )|f*lawa  of  aaid  cocporatioB,  and  a  majoxi^  of  the  members  who  shall  meet  in  pcnonoc 
hjjgnnj,  ahall  elect  liy  ballot,  sixteen  of  their  number  to  be  tmateea  of  the  said  conHwattai 
fbr  tha  jear  then  next  ensuing. 

Waff,  0.  The  truateea  of  aald  corporation  shall  have  power  to  diooae  from  out  of  their  nna- 
bar,  a  president,  a  treasurer  and  secretary,  who  sbaU  immedia^  enter  upon  the  dutlei  of 
tlMlr  oll^ica,  and  hold  tha  same  tnm  the  time  of  their  election  until  the  third  Wedneaday  ia 
Avcoi^  of  the  enauing  year,  and  until  others  are  choaen  in  thab  stead;  and  In  cnae  any  of  the 
li  iiM  II  jlull  I  iiriipi.  iWf  f  rfnii  nr  niftiirt  to  act,  then,  and  in  eireiy  such  onae,  the  niualiilm 
li  i|itna  vay,  within  thir^-  days  thereafter,  elect  by  ballot,  other  members  of  said  coKporsOoa 
la  tt^  atend,  who  shall  hoM  their  olBoaa  in  the  same  manner  as  thoae  first  elected. 

8tc.  7.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  tor  each  ahwe  of  which  he  shall  be  the 
h«Uv^  And  tha  aaid  truateea  ahall  receive  >ubacr<ptlons  ibt  iharee  in  said  corporation,  uatil 
tlH/mtfal  atrrV  may  be  snhacribed;  and  said  sharea  be  aaalgnahia  and  tnnafcnhk  nDoordtag 
to  auch  mlea  as  the  board  of  truateea  shall  from  time  to  time  make  and  establish,  and  ihsD  be 
«op||^||i4jperaonal  property. 

tac.  8.  In  case  it  ahould  at  any  time  h^tpen  that  an  election  of  truateea  ahoold  not  be  mttk 
«nnBy  day,  when,  pursuant  to  thIsaeC,  It  ought  to  have  been  made,  the  aaid  enrporation  ahaO 
not  ftr  that  cause  be  diasohcd,  but  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  on  any  other  day  tohaUm 
fbr  truateea  In  such  manner  aa  ahall  be  pwwfMted  bythekwaand  ordlnanees  ef  nM 


lBo.8.  The  trustees  may,  by  their  bgr-lawa,  make  all  neeeaaaiy  mka  aad  itfulaltnMfcr 
oaBlag  apedal  meetings,  and  diaaglugthe  time  of  the  annual  msattoga,  and  far  all  other  y 
fKMsa  neeaaaary  to  carry  on  Che  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  and  noihiGonBiateat  att 
the  laws  of  this  State;  and  a  mi^}orlty  of  the  trustees  shall  oonslltate  a  quormn  Ibr  flia  tmu* 
•fbuiineas. 

10.  Aboazdof  Tialtora,oonaiathigof  t««h«ladica,ahaUbei4>pointedannin|y  bythi 
tiustea^  whoee  du^  It  ahall  be  to  attend  all  exaarinationa,  and  from  tfaaa  to  tlmemaheapc^ 
4onal  examination  into  the  atate  of  the  seminary,  In  all  Ita  departmenta,  and  report  the  resoi 
■to  the. trustees,  suggestiDg  su^  improvements  aa  they  may  deem  important. 

8bc.  U.  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  submit  to  the  Superintendent  of  Pnblie  b- 
jtruction,  an  annual  report,  exhibiting  the  number  of  pupils  In  the  sMuinary,  and  the  coaA- 
tion  thereof  ia  all  Its  departments;  and  he  may,  in  his  discretion,  submit  the  same  to  the  Le- 
glilsture  in  his  annual  report. 

Sac.  12.  The  said  corporation  shall  incur  no  debt  wliatever,  except  such  as  mi^  be  aeoir 
4ary  for  the  current  expenaes  of  each  current  year:  Prevtdsd,  Nothing  herein  coniahMdMI 
prohibit  aaid  corporation  from  executing  a  mortgage  or  other  aecmity  Ibr  the  baknce  aov 
doa  fiv  Che  purohaae  of  property  which  has  been  already  made  fbr  them. 

Sao.  13.  This  act  shaB  take  effrrt  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  lla  paasage.  The  Le^ 
lore  imj  at  any  time  alter,  amend  or  repeal  this  act,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  Hook- 

AppcoredJPebruary  18, 1850. 
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[  Na  112.  ] 
AS  ACT  to  incorporate  St.  Mark's  College  at  Grand  Rapids. 

atliua  1.  Be  it  mtaeied  (y  the  SenmU  ttmd  Waute  ^IUfre$entmtive»^th9  StaU  pf  MUMgmn^ 

HtUb  Right  Reverend  flamuel  A.  MeCockry,  Bishop  of  the  n^ytettaiit  Bpitco|Ml  Church 

in  the  Diocese  of  Michigan,  and  hia  aucoaiaon  in  said  office,  together  with  Francis  H.  Cuming, 

JhoomM.  Nelson,  George  Kendall  and  Alonso  Flatt,  of  the  county  of  Kent,  Charles  C.  Taylor, 

county  of  Vsshtenaw;  Cliarles  Reighley,  of  tiie  county  of  0«nesee;  Ricliard  8.  Adams, 

tbib  county  ot  Lenawee;  Algernon  8.  HolHster,  of  tlie  county  of  Uvingston;  Ridiard  8. 

r,  of  the  county  of  Hillsdale;  Charles  C.  Trowbridge  and  Henry  P.  Baldwin,  of  the  county 

of  Wayne;  Daniel  T.  GrinneQ  and  Ira  Backus,  of  the  county  of  Jackson;  Charles  E.  Stuart, 

oC  tbs  county  of  Kalamasoo;  James  L.  Glen,  of  the  county  of  Berrien;  Hiram  Adams  and 

Oeotft  C.  Gibbs,  of  the  county  of  Calhoun,  and  tbelr  sneeessort,  be  and  are  hereby  created, 

•rdtariMd  and  constituted  a  liody  potttfc  and  corporate,  in  fhot  and  in  name,  by  the  title  of  St. 

IfacVs  Odlege;  and  by  that  name  they  and  their  successors  shaO  remain  in  perpotnal  snaoes- 

aieis,  with  fUI  power  to  sue  and  lie  sued,  pkad  and  be  hnplaaded;  to  acquire,  hold  and  cooTey 

gisuyealj,  real  and  personal;  to  have  and  to  use  aoonunon  seal;  to  alter  and  renew  the  same  at 

to  make  and  alter  from  time  to  time  such  by-laws  as  they  may  deem  necessary  Ibr  the 

of  said  institution,  its  officers  and  aeivants;  and  of  doing  every  oUier  act,  matter 

and  ttilag  necessary  and  proper  for  the  well-being  and  government  of  the  same,  not  ineonala- 

t0at  with  the  coBsdtutkm  and  kwa  of  the  United  States  and  this  State:  ^oviiU,  Thatnoth* 

%m%  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  anthorixe  said  corporatton  to  hold  at  one  time  more 

tliw^  Qive  hnndi^  fbouaand  dolkucs  in  property,  xeal  and  pevsoDal. 

8bc.  S.  The  said  college  or  institution,  as  well  as  the  preparatory  sdkool  attached  thereto, 
alma  be  k>cated  in  the  township  of  Grand  Rapids,  county  of  Kent,  and  sliall  be  for  the  pur- 
pow  of  aAirding  instruetkm  In  the  liberal  arts  and  sdsiioes  to  snob  extent  as  their  means  majr 
JmHiy,  and  also  ibr  the  sfendfy  of  all  or  any  of  the  Bberal  proAsslcBr,  the  preparatory  depart- 
Mwnd  may  embrace  instroetton  for  both  male  and  female  students. 

•■e.  3.  The  board  shall,  at  their  forst  meeting,  appoint  a  secretaiy  and  treasurer,  together 
wMi  fueh  ottier  officers  apd  instructors  as  may  be  necessary,  and  shall  have  power  to  displaoe 
any  or  either  of  them;  and  also  to  All  vacancies  which  may  happen  by  death,  resignation, 
aM»val  from  the  State,  or  otherwise,  in  said  board,  or  among  said  oAcera,  instructors  and 
vnnta;  and  slso  to  prescribe  and  direct  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  said  institution 
■adits  departments. 

Bbc.  4.  The  Bishop  of  said  Cburch  shall  also  be  a  member  of  ssid  board  and  president  there- 
ol^  when  he  is  absent,  or  if  there  bea  vacancy  in  said  office  of  Bldiop,  the  board  Shall  elect  one 
of  their  own  number  to  preside  for  the  tune  being.  The  secretary  and  treasurw  shall  be 
elected  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  board. 

8no.  5.  The  board  of  trustcee  shall  consist  of  seventeen  members,  exclusive  of  the  pi«8idflnt» 
any  eight  of  whom  may  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business;  said  board  shaUhold 
tbelr  Srst  meeting  at  the  caB  of  the  president  of  the  same,  within  two  months  from  the  appro- 
val of  fUs  act,  and  afterwards  theyshall  meet  on  their  own  appdntment;  special  meetings  may 
be  oaBad  when  neeewary,  by  the  preeldent,  or  when  required  fay  anyflva  members,  each  nam- 
ber  of  the  board  havlag  been  notiiled,  in  writing,  of  such  meeting,  at  least  seven  days  beibre  the 

time  of  meeting. 

8B0.S.  The  treasurer  of  the  college  Shan  always,  and  another  agents  when  required,  bofora 
entering  on  the  duties  assigned  them,  give  bonds  Ibr  the  secvlty  of  the  oorporitioa  and  the 
pubttc,in  such  penal  sums,  and  with  such  sureties,  as  said  board  diaB  approve;  and  aO  pioosM 
agAAofttfaeinstitutloB  shan  be  br  summoni,  and  the  aertloa  of  IHe  same  ahdl  be  byleavtag 
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to  te  wofftkj 
i»i«4  «a  Mjr  ifwditt,  who  thdlaat  hmnt 
•adMCkoroi^MCliatpfVicribcd  bj  tbe 
dalM  ftir  <kM  1 1  ■■ 

tiEct,  liddeorpoa«lMihiaiMChoUa 
•biB  kM«  b«ca  eoB««7td  to  it:  «xMp(Sag^ahn^i^niehrcai«feiteMsbaBbe 

Ol]|)«el«  •f  Mid  MfpCfStklD. 

fcQp  1#.  Tb«  li^fahtiini  DMfj  at  utj  timt  alter,  amend  or  rrpml  thia 
Apyrortd  Sfardi  9»,  1U«. 


[  No.  314.  ] 

AN  ACT  (o  incorporate  the  St  Mtaj^n  Academy,  at  tbe  TiDag«  of 

Bertrand  in  Bernen  county. 


1.    JvV  W  VWOTWV  Vy  WIV   a^RMi^  VMM  Jfl^H^V  ^^   ^M^VVOTWiHMWi^^  HOT  OMCV  ^f    . 

Thi»  A^hc  Df  U  Chfptoh,  IfrtlMiHiio  iotoa,  ThorwoDniiMnlT,  Prntpiiine  Ommiowi,  —it 
■aaodatw  wd  aocoMon  In  oOeo,  bo  and  tboy  affolwobj  oonatitutodand  deekred  a  bod|j 
pomtoOBd  poHtfe  bjtbo  nana  and  tlgrlo  of  Uie  tt.  ICny'a  ▲eodanv;  u^  ^V  <>■•( 
ihatt  hoTi  parpotval  anceeaaion,  wltli  foil  powor  and  authority  to  oleot  a  praaidcnt, 
ftaafObcvB  and  othar  oflloeraaDd  agents,  aa  tUey  maj  deem  proper  for  the  benefit  of 
my;  to  form  oooatUutiooa  and  by-btwt  for  the  good  gOTemment  of  the  institute;  to 
and  be  contrMted  with;  toac^oire^  hold,  ei^oy  snd  transfer  property,  real  or  penonnla  hk  tfaeir 
corporate  wptudtj ;  to  malce,  have  and  use  a  ooramon  seal,  and  the  same  to  alter  at  plisaanii ; 
toiue  and  be  sued ;  to  plead  and  be  impleaded  hi  aqy  ooort  of  law  oreqnity ;  to  reoeivo  or  ae- 
cept  of  any  grant,  gift,  donation,  bequest  or  conr^yance  by  any  person,  company  <»>  corpon- 
tioQ,  of  any  property,  real  or  peraonal ;  and  to  hold  and  ei\|oy  and  diq>oae  of  (be  same  as  wag 
be  deemed  by  them  tlie  beat  for  the  intereat  of  the  inatUutioo ;  to  maka,  ordain,  fsTaMish  and 
exeento  aneh  rales  and  oriUnanoea,  not  inconsistent  with  the  constitation  of  the  United  i 
or  this  Stitot  as  they  shall  think  proper  for  the  weUbre  of  said  aoademy,  and  to  doali 
acta  in  pursnanee  thereof,  neoessaiy  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts  and  sdcnoea  and  the 
pertty  of  ssid  academy:  JVssMhrf,  Said  oorpontion  shall  not  hold  aoy  real  estate  aaore  than 
flte  ysara  after  they  shall  ham  become  owners  of  the  same,  except  such  real  estate  aa  ahaD  be 
niOBsmrj  for  the  oli|)eols  of  the  oorp«nition:  ^adfreotdtd/aitAer,  Tliat4he  araomt  of  real 
and  personal  estate  which  said  corporation  may  hold,  shaUnotat  any  time  ezoeed  tUff  tbav- 
iaad  doUwa:  iVeoMtd/iirtAer,  That  no  deed  or  devlsa  of  lands  made  to  said  corpontion  bf 
•ay  paraoo  or  persona  dnitng  hiaor  her  laat  sickness  shall  be  ^alid. 

foMh  t.  This  aetia  deobrsd  to  bo  a  pablic  act,  and  the  same  ahall  be  construed  foTotra^y  for 
twy  bsnafirlal  pwpow  therein  latendad.    The  Legialatuie  may  at  aqy  time  altar, 
repeal  this  set.    This  act  shall  take  eflbct  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  Its 

Approved  AprUS^  1850. 
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LITERABY  ASSOCIATIONS. 

AJS  ACT  to  incorportte  the  members  of  tbe  Detroit  Young  Meit's. 

Society. 

Sscno!*  1.  Be  it  tuuUd  by  the  StutUe  wtd  Bmue  qf  RepreseiUiawts  of  tic  StitU  tf  MicUgam, 

That  the  membera  of  the  Detroit  Young  Itfen's  Society,  and  all  auch  persons  as  ahall  be  asao- 

eiaied  with  them  for  tlie  purpoaea  hereinafter  mentiooad,  and  their  aucccaaora  be  and  they  are 

liereby  ordained,  constituted  and  appointed  &  bo^y  poltic  and  corporate,  in  fkct  and  in  naaM» 

lander  the  name  of  tlie  "  Detroit  Toung  Men*a  Society,"  for  the  purpose  of  moral  and  intel- 

lecCxuI  improvement,  and  by  that  name  they  and  their  aucoesaora  mi^  have  perpetual  sucoea- 

slon,  and  ahall  be  capable  of  auing  and  being  auedi),  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  anawerisg 

auod  being  answered  unto,  defending  and  being  defended  in  all  suits,  oomplainta,  matters  and 

causes  whatsoerer,  eithor  in  law  or  equity ;  of  having  a  common  oeol,  of  en^tiag  all  by-kwt| 

for  the  regulation  of  the  officera  and  membera  of  said  society,  of  acquiring  by  glft»  deviM^ 

purchaae  or  otherwise,  and  of  holding  and  ccmTeyiug  any  real,  peraonal  or  mixed  estate  wbotr 

MMTer,  JMcessaxy  and  proper  for  the  object  of  this  incorporation:  Provided,  The  some  ahoB 

at  no  time  exceed  the  sum  of  twentyfive  thousand  doUara. 

8bc.  2.  And  for  carrying  into  effect  the  purpoaea  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  a  president,  irtoa- 
.  preaUenti  oorresponding  and  recording  scerotaries,  treasurer,  auditor,  and  aeven  managegHS 
wlM  together  Shan  eonstitnte  a  board  of  direotors,  and  ahall,  as  soeh,  keep  a  record  of  thtlr 
pcooeedinga,  be  empowered  to  eafahHah  and  auperintend  a  library,  ekeC  member*,  aind  for 
good  eauae  expel  the  aame,  aub^ect  to  an  s^peal  to  the  aodety,  fill  aD  Taeandes  occurring  be- 
tween  eaefa  annual  meeting  in  fheir  own  body— transact  allbuahiesa— dtreotall  the  affldra,  con- 
trol oiad  diapoae  of  oU  ftmda,  eatate  and  eflbet*  of  said  aociety,  and  do  every  other  act,  maMer 
aad  thing  neoeaaary  and  proper  for  the  good  goTemment  of  the  aame,  not  ineonaiBtent  wiiBt 
the  t^-lawa  and  this  act  of  ineovporatton,  aerao  of  wiiom  ahail  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
trooaaotioa  of  bnaineea. 

Bse.  3«  There  shall  be  on  annual  meeting  of  the  aooiety  on  the  lint  Monday  in  July  in  each 
year,  ot  <«fldch  ahoB  be  held  an  election  of  oflloera  and  managere,  who  thaH  be  elected  by  » 
majority  of  the  membera  preaant,  and  afaoU  hold  their  oiBoea  for  one  year,  of  until  others  b* 
choaea  In  their  places:  Fronded,  That  in  ooae  H  ahall  at  any  time  happen  that  an  electioD  of 
ottoera  and  managera  ahaU  not  be  made  on  the  di^  afoveaaid,  the  said  corporation  ahall  not  be' 
diaaolved ;  but  it  ahall  and  may  be  lawful  to  hold  audi  electjoa  at  any  time  thereaf  tw,  punm«- 
•at  to  public  notice  given  in  one  or  more  papera  printed  in  the  dty  of  Detroit. 

Sbc.  4.  That  the  Umds,  tenements  and  hereditameq^,  which  it  ahaU  be  lawful  for  the  sold 
corporation  to  purchase,  shall  be  only  such  as  shall  be  required  for  its  accommodatiim  in  Dela- 
tion to  the  convenient  transaction  of  ita  bmineaa;  and  it  ahaU  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  di- 
reetora  whenever  required  by  the  Legislature  to  furnish  a  statement  imder  oath  or  afihtnatioDr' 
the  amoimt  of  coital  actually  paid  in,  the  amount  of  their  real  estate,  and  other  property,  end 
containing  a  true  and  fiuthful  exhibit  of  the  entire  state  of  aaid  aodety. 

Sbc.  5.  That  of  the  said  Detroit  Toung  Men's  Society,  John  L.  Talbott  shall  be  preaidont, 
John  Owen  vice  president,  Franklin  Sawyer  Jr.,  corresponding  secretary,  Henry  N.  Walker 
recording  secretary,  Henry  T.  Stringham  treasurer,  Alexander  H.  Sibley,  auditor,  and  Franda^ 
Raymond,  Andrew  T.  McBeynolda,  Franeia  Dwight,  Asher  S.  Kellogg,  Marahal  J.  Bocon^ 
Alexander  W.  Buel  and  Charlea  W.  Fenny,  managera-^who,  together  ahall  constitute  the  flrat^ 
board  of  directora  of  said  sode^  and  ahall  hold  their  aaid  oflkea  until  the  first  Monday  at 
July,  A.  D.  1836,  or  until  othera  ahaU  be  chosen  in  their  stead,  according  to  the  provisieoa  of* 
thiaaet 

Bia  6.  Thia  act  may  be  altered,  amended  or  repealed  by  any  future  Legislature,  with  the.* 
oMODt  of  at  least  two-thirda  of  the  member*  of  each  hotue. 
Approved  March  26, 1836. 
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.[  No.  244.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Union  Hall  Association  of  the  Citj  of 

Monroe. 

tKCTX05  I.  Beit  enact  td  k^  the  Senate  m»d  Hmue  ^  Rtpruemiatitu  tfthe  SUie  ^  MicAi^mm^ 
Tlutt  W.  P.  Olarke,  W.  H.  Bojd,  Samuel  Acker,  D.  B.  MUkr,  P.  S.  Uaderiii]],  Inac  Lewis,  B. 
F.  Vffldd,  J.  M.  Sterling  utd  Alexander  K^gan,  and  aO  penooa  wbo  now  are  or  hereafter  maj 
baeome  associated  with  fhem,  are  hereby  constituted  a  bodjr  corporate,  t^  the  name  of  ^'Tbe 
Union  Hall  Association  of  the  dtj  of  Monroe;"  and  by  that  name  shall  hare  snctfession,  §ai 
be  o^[Mible  of  taking  and  holdlag  by  gift  or  grant,  or  of  purchasfatg,  holding  and  convejiiig  taj 
<aal»,  lease  or  otherwise,  any  estate,  real  and  personal,  neciaaaiy  tor  the  purposes  of  said 
.pondon:  Pratidti  MtwtfWf  That  the  said  corporsUon  shall  not  at  aqy  dme  hold  or 
iretl  and  personal  estate  exceeding  in  Talue  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  doBani;  /VertdM 
Ttet  the  said  sum  ahall  be  exdnaiTely  en^1oy«d  for  the  obifect  stated  In  the  second  seeCioa  at 
this  net:  An4aUoprovid»d,  Hiat  the  said  asaodatioa  shall  not  at  any  time  be  empowwed  to 
«sn  or  ottierwiae  dispose  of  their  real  estate,  or  any  portioa  thereof  without  Oie  rnneesit  ot 
two-thirds  of  all  the  stockholders,  at  a  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  first  bad  and  ob- 


S.  The  ofcject  of  this  nsionlaHwi shall  be  to  pufchasa  a  sMa  and  to  erset 
'irtaiiHt  odifloe  for  thoacoowimodattnii  of  an  such  ocdsia  and  assnnlarinM,  and  all  i 
^mA  fading  rooms,  historical  and  aeisntfas  asaoriattons,  aad  thoas  for  the  pranoHon  of 
and  mA  sohool,  Isctnre  sad  imetiiig  womg  aa  to  said  assnristloii  ihaB  a 
Frmidtd,  kowwer,  That  If  said  ediflosiball  consist  of  tfatoe  or  moroalotlBa,  It  i 
■for  tin  said  association  to  leaaa  the  fowtand  aacwid  atflrisa  ttareof  for 
hiHiness  purposes:  A^erirfsdaJse,  That  no  part  of  said  edlflot  shall  at  aqyttaw  hoist  i 
'for  tho  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  wtse,  beer,  ddar,  or  any  oUisr  splrltiious  Hqaora 

Sao.  3.  The  goveramcnt  of  said  sssoeitHon,  and  the  management  of  its 
■shall  be  vested  in  such  oflkeni,  and  aeoordiag  to  aaoh  rules  and  rsgulttlons  as  tha  biy>-teMS 
thereof  shall  from  time  to  time  ordain:  A*tfet4s<  Hiat  such  byJawa  shsil  not  i 
a^  law  of  this  Stata,  and  the  cwMtitvllon  of  the  United  fliatsa  and  of  this  Stat*. 

•■a  4.  It  shall  and  m^ y  ht  lawftd  for  the  Leglslatart  at  toy  tfana  to  doaaad  a  i 
tiM  SHMnnt  of  properly,  real  and  psffsnaal,  belonging  to  Om  saUeorporatloB,  and  of  Iba  dabts 
do*  to  and  foom  aaid  corporation,  and  the  purposes  for  whldi  dislmrsements  shall  haiv 
madr:  and  shall  also  hate  therighttoanthorlaeoneor  more  personsto  inspect  such 
•aooooite  in  the  books  of  said  corporation. 

•■0.  f>  The  said  corporation  dial!  possess  ttie  general  powars  granted  to  corporatlnns  for 
fthe  purposes  mentioiied  in  this  act;  and  in  the  name  of  its  corporate  title  may  one  and  be 


8ac.  S.  The  stockholders  of  said  association  shall  be  seTerall)-  liable  for  all  the  debts  of  aiid 
ikssooiation,  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  their  stock. 
Sao.  7.  The  Legislature  may  at  any  time  alter  or  repeal  this  act. 
8bo.  8.  lliis  act  shall  take  efRKt  immediately. 
Approved  April  1, 1830. 
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[  No.  19^.  J 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Adrian  Lycenm  and  Benevolent  As-  / 

sociation. 

Skction  L  BcU  tuMUdkff  tke  Scn^U  mad  Home  iff  R€pre»ciUmlive»  qftJu  ^tauqf  Midtigmm, 
Tlut  Aurkj  J.  Spdding,  Alfred  W.  Budloog,  EJihue  L.  caark,  Vred«rick  W.  JUtj,  J«m» 
Tr«Mhv«a»  Johnfiarber,  Ahirm  G.  Kattman,  Venuuido  C.  Batuaw  and  Daniel  D.  SSodiir,  and 
all  pcMwoa  who  nuj  Iiareaftar  become  aeaodatod  with  them,  are  ta«rebjr»  nader  Uie  proviatoni 
of  thia  aot,  createda  body  eorporate  by  the  name  of  the  Adrian  L^oenm  and  Benevolent  At* 
•odation,  and  by  that  name  shall  have  enooeeeion,  and  be  capable  of  taking  and  holding  bys^t 
or  granti  or  of  porchaaing,  holding  and  eonveying  by  wle,  leaae  or  otherwise,  any  e«tate»  real 
and  pereonal,  neceaiary  for  the  porpoee  of  eaid  corporation,  not  at  any  time  exceeding  in  talne 
the  ffom  of  twenty  tbonauid  doDars. 

8ac.  S.  Hie  eald  aaBodatioa  is  hereby  aathorlaed  to  purchase  a  site,  and  to  erect  thereon  a 
oonveoient  edlfloe  for  the  accommodation  of  a  ttbrary,  reading  room  and  apartments  ftr  Ba- 
tumi history,  science  and  the  arts,  scfaoel,  leetnre  snd  meeting  rooms,  and  to  provide  Ibr  th« 
•doeation  of  orphan  children. 

Baa  3.  TlMTB  shaD  be  mae  <iacta>a  ef  the  said  eorporatloa,  who  shall  be  stoekhoMeir 
tbsreo^  and  who  shall  manage  and  control  all  the  aflUrs  of  the  same,  maintaining  perpetnal 
svooeeslon,  three  of  whom  shaQ  be  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in  each  year,  te  fill  the  va» 
cancy  of  a  like  number  whose  term  of  oAce  shall  expire  upon  the  election  of  their  successors; 
and  the  persons  named  in  the  first  section  of  this  act  shall  be  the  first  directors;  and  the  said 
nine  directors,  at  their  ibut  meeting,  shaD  proceed  to  cast  lots  for  the  terms  of  one,  two  and 
three  years,  by  drawing  numbers;  and  the  three  persons  who  shall  draw  the  three  highest 
numbers  shal!  bold  their  oflAces  for  the  term  of  tliree  yearn,  from  and  after  the  first  dsy  of 
January,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty^six,  and  the  three  persons  who  sluJl  draw  the  next  three 
"highest  numbers  shall  hold  their  oflfces  for  the  term  ot  two  years  from  and  after  the  period 
last  aforesaid;  and  the  remaining  three  persons  shall  hold  their  offices  fbr  the  term  of  one  year 
from  and  after  the  said  first  day  of  January,  In  the  year  last  aforesaid. 

8bc.  4.  There  shall  be  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  said  corporation  on  the  first  Monday 
of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fbrty-seven,  and  on  the  first  Monday  in  January 
In  aqy  succeeding  year,  at  some  convenient  place  in  the  villsge  of  Adrian,  to  be  designated  by 
the  by-kws  of  said  corporation;  and  a  mejority  of  the  stockholders,  who  shall  meet  in  person 
or  by  proxy,  shall  elect  three  of  the  stockholders  to  be  directors  in  the  place  of  those  whose 
terms  may  expire,  each  person  beihg  entitled  to  one  vote  ibr  each  share  he  may  hold  in  hia 
own  right,  or  represent  by  proxy. 

Sec.  5.  The  ssid  directors  are  authorized  and  required,  at  their  ibst  meeting,  to  elect  from 
their  own  number,  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  taelt 
terms,  report  to  the  bosrd  of  directors,  and  be  Bable  to  removal  under  such  rules  and  by-Iawa 
as  said  board  shall  from  time  to  time  adopt. 

8so.  0.  TlM  government  of  said  assoeiatioa,  and  the  management  of  its  aflnirs  and  property, 
ahaU  be  vested  in  said  board  of  directors,  a  minority  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorxmi  Ibr  th» 
transaction  of  all  business  relative  to  the  same,  and  the  directors  are  authorised  to  make  sueh 
rules  and  by-Uw«  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  ordained  and  adopted  by  said  assodatioB:  Pre- 
videdf  That  said  rules  and  by-laws  shaU  not  conflict  with  the  laws  of  this  fliate,  or  of  theeoa> 
atitution  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  State. 

Bbc.  ?•  The  said  corporatioB  shaQ  possess  the  general  powers  granted  to  corporations,  fear 
an  the  purposes  mentioned  in  this  act,  and  in  the  name  of  Its  corporate  title  may  sue  snd  be 
sued. 

*  8bc.  8.  In  the  collection  of  deb£s  against  said  corporation,  if  corporate  property  cannot  ht 
ibund  sufikient  to  satisfy  any  execulioa  iasued  against  it,  the  dfreetors  shaD  be  Jointly  lUldt 
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••  yartaen  ia  trade,  tor  anj  debt  er««tad  bf  th«a  wUJUt  directon  of  siid  corpo—ttoa;  Mi  If 
■«eh  debts  cvuuA  be  coOcoted  from  the  eorponle  proyertj  of  eeid  tModalioa, 
■ri  proper^  of  Mid  dlrtctoit,  thill  ttwefaKrkhoMereehril  bo  indWdMllylab^ 
MMnmt  of  stock  bj  them  utrwnJiy  owned. 

8B0.9.  ItshAUoBdmivbelawAillbrtlielegisktiireotsaytimetodeniMids 
Iho  otteers  of  said  assodation,  of  Che  amoont  of  piupqt,i,  real  and  peraoaal, 
«f  the  debts  doe  to  and  from  lalil  corporatloB,  and  die  porpoee  tm  which 
feav*  been  made,  and  ihall  also  have  the  right  to  awthorlae  one  or  more 
ttoo,  to  examine  each  general  accoonts,  la  the  books  of  said  associarten. 

8ho.  10.  The  legislatnre  ma|,  at  any  time  hereafter,  amend,  alter  or  repeal  tfaSa  < 

(be.  11.  This  sot  shall  tske  eflbct  and  be  in  fbree  from  and  after  its 

Approved  February  19,  1849. 


J 


[  No.  *26d.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Aimont  Young  Men's  Society. 


BfiCTZON  I.  Sett  enrnd-ed  by  the  SentUt  amd  Homt  rf  BtpreuntAtite*  of  the  Stmtt 
That  the  members  of  the  Aimont  Young  Meu*s  Society,  and  all  such  persons  as  ahall  be 
dated  with  them  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  their  successors,  be  and  they  sre 
hereby  ordained,  constituted  and  appointed  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  in  fact  and  in  nsoi^ 
under  the  name  of  the  Aimont  Young  Men's  Societr,ibr  the  purpose  of  moral  and  inteBccCasl 
improvement;  and  by  that  name  they  and  their  successors  may  have  perpetual  anccession,  saJ 
ahaO  be  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  answering  and  beiag 
answered  unto,  defending  and  being  defended  in  all  suits,  complaints,  matters  and  causes  wbat' 
soever,  either  in  Isw  or  equity ;  of  having  a  common  seal ;  of  enacting  all  h}  -lairs  lor  the  rcg* 
ttlation  of  the  ofBcers  and  members  of  said  society ;  of  acquiring  by  gift,  devise,  purchase  or 
otherwise,  and  of  holding  and  con^-eyiug  any  real,  personal  or  mixed  estate  whataoeter,  neecs' 
sary  and  proper  for  the  objects  of  thi«  incorporation:  Provided,  The  same  »hjJI  atnotia* 
exceed  five  tiiousand  dollars. 

Sbc.  S.  And  for  carr^-iug  into  cfliect  the  provisions  aforesaid,  tliero  shall  be  a  president,  Ties 
president,  secretary,  treasurer,  auditor,  librarian  and  seven  managers,  >vho,  together,  tbifl 
oonstitute  a  board  of  directors ;  and  shall,  as  such,  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings,  be  ea* 
powered  to  estsblisli  and  suiierintend  a  library,  elect  members,  and  for  good  caoaes  expel  thi 
aame,sul^ect  to  an  appeal  to  the  society,  flU  all  vacancies  occurring  between  each  annnal  om^ 
lag  in  their  own  body,  direct  all  the  afiairs,  control  and  dispose  of  all  funds,  ostatea  tatd  cftcti 
of  said  society,  and  do  every  other  act,  matter  and  thing  necessary  and  proper  fbr  the  good 
fovamment  of  the  same,  not  inconsistent  with  the  by-laws  and  this  act  of  incorpontioa; 
•evan  of  whom  ahall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  taansaction  of  all  business. 

Bec.  3.  There  sliall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  society  on  the  first  Monday  In  Jo^  in  es(A 
yean  at  which  shaU  be  held  an  election  of  officers  and  managers,  who  shall  be  eJadedb;  a 
majority  of  the  members  present;  and  they  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  or  mitiloOMfi 
ba  ohoaen  in  their  places:  Provided,  That  In  esse  it  shall  at  any  time  hi^pon  that  an  tf«<ta 
•f  offloera  and  managers  shall  not  be  made  on  the  day  aforesaid,  said  corporation  ahaB  not  bs 
dtaaohed,  hot  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  hold  such  election  at  any  time  theraaftar:  Pmidiii 
Thara  be  apublie  notice  given  three  weeka  prior  to  the  time  said  election  is  to  be  heU. 

Sbc.  4.  That  the  lands,  tanemanta,  &c.,  which  it  shall  he  lawful  fbr  said  corporaCioa  topw 
flhaia,  shall  be  only  such  as  shall  be  required  for  its  accon^odatlon  in  relation  to  the  coovia- 
lent  traaaaction  of  its  business ;  and  all  moneys  belonging  to  said  corporation^  whether  dvi* 
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from  duM,  ftw,  gifts  or  oUmtwIm,  aluU  be  expeadMl  for  tlw  pwrnhufi  of  mich  booka'tt 
Mdetj  •hall  direct:  PnvUtd,  Such  money  or  a  portloo  tliereof  eboD  not  be  required  to 
4«frivfelM  neceiaiy  ezpeneee  of  Mid  corporedoii. 

8B0.fi.  Thit  of  the  Mid  AJmont  Young  Blen'e Society,  VIrgU  FftriMleo ehftU be pneid^nt, 
V.  H.  BMdmen,  vice preiident,  GaTin  B.  OeOdn,  aecretAry,  fflramC.  VeUea»  teMmiver, Geocf  e 
W.  OoIliTer,  Ubrwiao,  end  Jmbm  Taggart,  auditor;  8.  P.  McKeen,  O.  P.  Strowbrfdge,  Jamee 
flb.  Joknaoi^  Henry  Oabome,  W.  A.  HUehooolt,  A«.>^»h  Roberta  and  Joiw  nnnalBe,inaB«gen; 
iv]iObto0iUwr,ihaneonBtttiitetbe8ratbovdof  direetoreof  aaid  ooelety,  and  ihall  hold  tbeir 
•nlA  eAow  ontU  the  ftrit  If  rjodiy  to  Jni^,  A.  D.  IMOb  or  natU  otheta  be  obooen  in  their  alaad, 
nooordlag  to  tlM  piovlriona  of  this  act. 

9m.  8.  <nda  act  ohj  be  altered,  amended  or  repealed  by  any  ftitvre  Lifielatnre,  with  the 
nnannt  of  at  leaat  a  nu^orii^  of  the  members  of  each  honae.  The  directora  of  aaad  aocieCy 
■bnU  be  jointty  and  eeveralfy  liable  for  aM  debto  contracted  while  they  are  tooflfee,  bat  no  «se- 
riilieii  ahall  iMue  against  the  indiTidoal  property  of  the  trusteea,  wttil  the  property  of  the 
•odety  ahallhaTe  been  first  exhausted. 

8bo.  7.  This  act  shaU  take  eflBbot  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  ite  psMage. 

Approved  April  8, 1860. 


[  No.  306.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Lawrence  Literary  Institute  Association.    J 

Sboroiv  1.  Be  UeuaeUd  tf  the  StiuUe  tmd  Momse  ^  Ji</resraraf faes ^Os  Stale  of  Mickigam,* 
That  from  and  after  the  pasMge  of  this  act,  John  Andrews,  John  L.  Marvin,  Horatio  N. 
R&elps^  Tobias  Miles,  Henry  YT.  Hurlbut,  Jonathan  N.  Hinckley,  Nelson  8.  Msrshall,  Humph- 
rey  P.  Bamum  and  Fhilotus  Uaydcn,  of  the  county  of  Van  Buren,  and  their  successors,  be 
mid  they  are  hereby  constituted  and  ordained  and  declared  a  body  corporate,  under  the  name 
nad  style  of  "  The  Lawrence  Literaxy  Inbtitute  Association;"  and  by  that  name  they  and  their 
sncceaeors  shall  huve  perpetual  succession,  and  shall  constitute  a  body  corporate,  in  law  capn- 
bie  of  suing  and  being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleaded,  answering  and  being  answered, 
defonding  and  being  defended,  in  all  courts  of  record  whatorer,  and  in  all  manner  of  suits, 
actions,  complaints,  matters  and  causes  whatever;  and  they,  as  a  body  corporate,  may  have  a 
common  seal,  and  may  change  or  alter  the  same  at  their  pleasure;  and  the  said  body  corporate, 
under  the  name,  style  and  title  of  the  Lawrence  Literary  Institute  Association,  shall  be  capa- 
bin  in  law  of  acquiring  and  holding  by  purchase  or  gift,  or  otherwise,  and  of  selling,  conveying 
or  leMing  any  estate,  real,  personal  or  mixed,  for  the  use  of  said  corporation,  not  exceeding  in 
nnumnt  ten  thousand  dollars:  Provided,  Said  corporation  shall  hold  no  real  estate  more  than 
flfliiDBJWin  after  the  same  ahall  have  been  conveyed  to  them,  except  such  real  estate  as  shall 
bo  oMeMKJ  for  the  objects  of  said  corporation.  And  the  said  body  corporate  ahall  have  ftiB 
power  to  Bake  and  to  enter  toto  contnkcts;  to  make  such  rules  and  by-laws  m  they  mi^  deem 
aeeaMHy  for  the  good  government  and  management  of  the  a£BUrs  of  said  incorporation: 
Pi  miitd,  Soch  by-laws  contain  no  requirements,  prohibitions  or  penalties  inconaiatcnt  irltti 
tte  iMn  and  ooiMtitntion  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

.  Stao.  8»  The  management  and  control  of  the  afiirs  of  said  corporation  shall  be  vested  to  a 
board  of  nine  trasteea,  who  shi^  elect  from  their  nnmber  a  president,  secretary  and  treasnrer. 
SnidUiMtuMU  shaU  be  elected  annually  from  among  the  stockholders,  on  the  third  Tneaday  of 
Jva^  by  a  majority  of  the  stookholders  present  and  voting;  and  the  above  named  peraooa 
■MOlioaed  to  thia  act  of  ineorporatioo  shall  be  the  first  tmstees,  who  shall  hold  their  offloea 
tbB  third  Tuesday  to  Jnne,  eighteen  hundred  and  fif^-one,  or  nntH  aoefa  time  as  othen 
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are  olected  in  their  Rtead;  and  aaid  board  niar  hare  power  to  fUI  all  TBoaDciea  that  may  oe-ctir  k 
flielr  own  bodj,  either  by  death,  removal  or  resignation. 

8bc.  3.  Said  corporation  shall  have  the  power  to  eatabliah  in  the  vflhipe  of  Lnwrgnce^  !b  &i 
cotmty  of  Van  Buren,  an  faiafcitutlon  Ibr  thfi  lostrDctfon  of  joung  persooa  In  the 
Mgher  depaitincnta  of  leamfai|r. 

8kc.  4.  The  capital  atock  of  aaid  eorporatkm  aball  be  limited  to  tai  flMraan 
ahana  of  ten  dol^ra  each;  and  the  ti-niteae  are  hereby  anthorlaed  to  lewJie 
thereto,  at  rach  timee  and  place*  aa  they  or  a  taajori^  of  them  ahaB  deaii^nate. 
to  be  aaalgnable  and  feranafenble  agreeably  to  audi  by-kwa  aa  the  tnuteea 
ahall  in  law  be  ooniidered  peraooal  property. 

Bbc.  5.  The  board  of  tnuteea  ahaB  oanae  to  be  tranmitted  to  ttie  SnperiateBdeBt 
Inatroction,  aonnaOy,  on  or  befbre  the  tentii  day  of  November,  a  ftdl  elatemewt  of  Ite^ 
tion  of  the  tnatitnte. 

8BC.  9.  The  tmateca  of  aald  aaaoeiatlon  ahaO  be  JolnCIy  and  sex^raOy  Hable  Ibr  aB  )3^fer«aa* 
tmeted  while  they  were  m  ofllce,  bat  no  execution  ahall  taane  agahut  the  fndhtftml  jjimm^ 
of  an  the  trnateea oatU  the  property  of  the  aiaocMloa rihanihvt  here  been 

Sao.  7.  The  Legialatiire  may  at  any  time  after,  amend  or  reped  ihia  act. 

Approved  April  %  18M. 


[  No.  808.  ] 
AN  ACT  to  moorponto  the  NHea  Union  Hall  AMOciatioii. 


SicnojTl.  Beitenmetedhftke  SentU  and  Hpmae  tf  Reprt$entsiitt$  ^  the  StM€ 
That  Robert  WUson,  Jamea  Brown,  Harvey  Mmer,  Benjamin  F.  FUi  and  Alfred  L. 
aon,  and  all  pertona  who  now  are,  or  maj  become  aaaociated  with  them,  are  hereby 
a  body  corporate  and  politic,  by  Che  name  and  style  of  *'  The  IQlea  IMon  Hall 
and  by  that  naine  ehall  have  succeaalon,  and  be  capable  of  taking  and  holdiog  by  gift  or  gtaa^ 
or  pnrchaaing,  holding  and  conreying  by  aale,  leaae  or  otherwlae,  any  estate,  real  and  iiiiaiiaai. 
necceiary  for  the  purpoaea  of  said  oorporation:  Prwidedf  Said  oorpomtkm  diall  oafy  hM 
anch  real  estate  aa  shall  be  necessary  jfor  the  ot|)ect8  of  said  corporsUon;  Prniitd  mtm^  As 
amount  of  real  and  personal  aetata  which  said  corporation  may  hold,  ahall  not  at  a^y  ttae 
exceed  the  aum  of  ten  thousand  dollara. 

8BC.S.  The  olject  of  this  association  ahall  be  to  purchase  a  site  and  erect  thereon  a 
edilfee  fbr  the  accommodation  of  pnbUe  and  prlTate  aaaembUea,  and  Ibr  lectors  and  ? 
rooms* 

tea  3.  The  government  of  said  aaaoclation,  and  the  management  of  Hi  aflhtril  §i\A  lHy^i, 
Ihall  be  veated  In  such  oAeen,  and  aocordhig  to  such  tides  and  tt4(&k$kibk 
dioreof  Aall  fromtime  to  time  ordafai:  fttntied,  That  such  by>Itiv«  AttH^^AUl 
any  laws  of  this  fltate,  and  the  cooatltution  of  fhe  Ublted  States  or  at  ttllhNkte^ 

8bc.  4.  The  Legialatore  may  at  any  t&ne  demand  a  sratwaeat  of  ihe^  mUadBi  > 
Nilaad  personal,  belonging  to  said  corporation,  and  of  the  debto  doe  to  i 
xatton,  and  the  puxpoesa  Ibr  which  diaburaemeBCs  shall  hate  been  made;  adt 
right  to  authoriae  one  or  more  peraona  to  Inspect  such  general  aecouilitai  Om 
eorporation.  * 

8BC.S.  Thesaid  corporation  ahall  poaaeas  the  general  powers  usaaOygraflted  tot 
Ibr  the  purpoeea  mentioned  hi  thia  act,andia  the  name  of  ita  corporate  title  aMyibllfcibi 
sued. 
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Bbo.6.  The  corpontm«mmtfoo«d  in  thif  act,  shall  be  Joints  and  serenD:^ 

of  anydebtecootrectedbjenehoorpormaon:  Prw9id»i,  The  third  lobdWeiaa  of  mrikm 
of  UkBd  to  provide Ibr  the  ■■mwimnt  eadooUeetloB  of  tune,  approiod  Ilareh«||l4ta» 
eigfafteMi  hundred  and  fbrty-three,  ihaU  not  applj  to  thit  corporation. 
8M3.7.  IlieLegialatiiremagr  at  any  time  amend  or  repeal  thiaaet. 
■■Mt«  8k  That  aet  flmS  Imm  efleet  taMnedutN^* 
Jkiiproved  Aprils,  18M. 


[  No.  34.  ] 

t 

"PmBMMmM  and  Joiiit  Retohilms  velalke  to  Mobs.  VattoBiiro^»«y>- 
tem  of  Ittfematiomd  Ikenarj  fiiofaM^lvt. 

WTiere^  Monx.  Alexander  Vattemare,  a  citisen  of  France,  hai^  with  an  unexampled  Ma)» 
dovotedhia  time,  hia  energiee  and  hia  fortune,  to  the  philanthropic  eflbrt  of  eatabliahinf  aa 
InteDeetnal  ooofederacy  among  the  nationa  of  the  earth; 

jtMdwktrem,  His  qratem^oi  international  literary  exchanges  is  not  only  promotive  of  Bdenoa 
and  tlie  improrement  of  Kterature  and  the  arts,  bat  ia  alao  conducive  to  the  fra^ndzatlan  ot 
gOMrnments  and  the  diflbaion  ot  dviUxation  through  the  globe; 

AmdwJkgreatf  The  project  has  been  approved  by  the  Chambers  and  Ministers  of  F^raoce^  bj 
Ibe  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  title  Leglslaturee  of  aeveral  of  the  States,  and  by  the 
statesmen  and  literati  of  both  nations;  be  it  therefore 

Muolved  bf  the  S*nate  and  Htnue  of  Repn$ewtativet  ^tke  State  of  Mieki^mm,  That  In 
gntelVil  acknowledgment  of  his  disinterested  labors  in  the  cause  of  humanity  snd  civffiiartwi^ 
aad  fdt  the  valuable  works  presented  by  him  to  Che  State,  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  UkUr 
gaa  are  respectflilty  tendered  to  Hons.  Alexsnder  Vattemare,  by  the  Representatives  of  tti0 
people  in  Legislature  convened; 

ResolveOy  That  His  ExceOancy,  the  Governor,  be  and  he  is  hereby  aathorfzed  and  requMled  to 
r«oelve  the  parcel  of  booka  transmitted  by  BCona.  Vattemare,  through  Lewis  Gkss,  Jr^  jtoq^ 
to  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  also  the  parcel  consigned  toB.  Thay«r&  Oo^  ftrwardtagaar- 
ofaaaCa,in  thecityof  NewTork^andtoplaoetheaameltt  (he  State  libravy. 

Mualotd,  That  Hia  Exnellenoy  be,  and  he  hereby  ia  fbiher  antheriaed  and  mnietidto 
tmaamtt  to  Mona.  Vattemare,  a  copy  of  the  fwiaed  sttfnteaand  saadoii  kwaef  the  itola-«f, 
Midiigan,  together  with  Che  Jonmala  and  dooiiiMOta  of  both  BeoMaoftho  LsgisMnra^wA 
maps  of  the  aeveral  ooimtiea  aa  are  now  eempMed. 

JbsoJvsd,  That  the  StarteOeologiat  be  and  he  hereby  iacothoriaed  and  le^MatedtotMiMtoe 
vepoit  to  the  neat  Lsgialatave  what  dnpHoata  sfeolmena  of  the  naftnnd  Urtoiy  of  MWU 
giB  are  in  his  department  of  the  UnlversiCy. 

MuoigBd,  Hiat  onr  Senators  in  Ooiiggeae  be  iirti  m(ei1,  and  aar  Beprssantetlfdi  be  wfirtad 
to  use  thetr  best  efltarta  to  obtain  the  appnllwasBl  of  Mona.  Aloander  VaMuaM  aoan  «§«( 
of  the  general  government,  to  act  in  behalf  of  this  fltats^viith  power  to  eondnot  Utcraqr  tt- 
ehangss  between  Rrance  and  the  United  Statse. 

JZctolecd;  That  Hia  ExceDsncy  be  and  be  ia  hereby  leqnested  to  transmit  *  copy  of  ttwae 
resolutions,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  on  ednralimn,  toMona*  Vattsnare,  and  toSMftisf 
our  Senators  snd  Representative  in  Congress. 

.A^roved  Harsh  12, 1844. 
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^     [  No.  107.  ] 

AN  AOT  to  provide  for  the  sopport  of  a  system  of  IntenstuMl 

Bxcnsnga 


SMfriMl.  BeUenmOedkftkaSeuMtmmdHma 
ItetttefOfcmorortlibSteteKBadlieislMrelviciilhoriaad  to 
MO  nridiiif  iatiM  dty  or  ftrto,  in  France,  to  be  aw  Hinik  of  lUi  Stete  fa  1 
TCoaMngfroait]il»St«te,aOrach  works  lad  ot^ediMttciHtoQdBdM  tho  Mtfa^MtavririN^ 


S.  TiMsnmor  twohoBdred  doOan,  aaaoal^,  is  hcrabj^praprtatodtDdefrqrAt* 
of  tbe  Mid  aseocy  in  the  cttj  of  FkIi,  fci  looiMBg  froin  aDdtiMioniittiBytotUiMr 
I  worke  m  nmj  be  made  the  ntlj^ect  of  tBMtnetVmol  exdunge. 

8b  When  the  WiiiiefcHi'  of  State  itell  haw  keen  odkfallr  i*^"">*^  ikM  Ite  ■wriin 
Tided  Ibr  hi  the  flnt  inttea  of  thii  Mt  hM  beea  dolr  MteMbhed,  Iw  #mJI,  apwi  fcini*^ 
•BBvaUy  dnw  from  the  tieMuij  and  tmiimit  to  aald  agent  the  lald  aom  of  two  hvndrtd  M- 
lan,  prorided  Ibr  in  the  teeond  eectkm  of  thia  act,  and  the  aald  afent  dmll  report  aanM^r  to 
the  Oovenor  of  thia  State,  all  hia  tranMctlona  relatlre  to  aald  agency'. 
Sno.  i.  Tlito  act  ahatt  take  eflkot  and  be  in  force  ttcm  and  after  Us  paaaage. 
Approved  March  19,  IB49. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  As. 

[  No.  187.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  establish  an  Asjlum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind  and  also  im  Asylum  for  the  Insane  of  the  State  of  Mictii- 
gan. 

Snonov  1.  5e  tt  tntUdhtfthe  SeuattrnttdHttue  ^ Reprt$ni^ti9e§  fftke  9M4 tf  Mkkilt», 
That  there  shall  be  MtabUshed  tai  this  State  faMtitntioM  under  the  title  and  style  of  dw*tf*- 
Igsn  Asyhim  for  Che  Eduorting  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,**  and  •'Mkhigsn  At^ 
tot  the  buane,'*  and  that  eight  sections  of  the  State  salt  spring  lands  be  and  ii  herebj  ifP*' 
priatodfiar  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  therefor. 

Sbc.  2.  The  government  of  said  asyhnns  shall  be  Tested  In  a  board  of  trustees  to  cobM  ^ 
'  Itre  members,  who  tfhall  be  elected  annually  by  the  legiriature  of  this  State  in  joint  tmn^ 
Hon:  Prcvideiy  The  Goremor  shall  have  the  authority  to  appoint  the  first  trustees  ssikriii 
act. 

Brno.  S.  The  trustees  authorised  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  section,  shall  oonititato  i  ^ 
o«porate  with  the  name  and  title  of  the  «*TrusteM  of  the  Bflidilgan  Asylums,**  with  (to  H^ 
MiQch  of  suing  and  bring  sued,  of  making  and  using  a  commiNi  seal,  and  altering  the  iMi 
sftpleMure. 

Sao.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  above  named  trustees  to  meet  at  such  time  snd  phn  » 
theOoveraor  shall  appoint,  and  elect  of  their  own  body,  a  treMurer  and  cleric,  tfbo  Ail 
hold  their  oflloM  one  year  and  until  their  successors  are  chosen  and  qualified. 

Sao.  5.  Said  trustOM  shall  meet  once  in  every  thrM  months,  on  their  own  adjoamoeol^  > 
olfeeoer  if  they  deem  It  advisable;  have  power  to  pan  euch  by-laws  and  adopt  sodi  robi  m 
regulations  for  the  management  and  control  of  the  institation  m  they  may  deen  M  "^ 
right 
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9.  The  ttwteoB  ihall  have  pow«r,  and  It  sluJ]  be  their  duty  to  enact  lawa  for  tbe  gov- 

it  of  said  aejlums,  and  also  to  appoint  a  principal  for  each  iftBtitntion,  whose  re<ipectiira 

ahall  not  exceed  eight  hundred  doUan  per  annum,  and  who  shall  nominate  for  the  ae- 

of  the  board  of  trustees  all  necessary  subordinate  officers,  who  may  be  dismiaeed  by  said 

Its  principals  for  inefficiency  or  misconduct;  but  in  .case  of  etery  removal  a  detaiM 

■tetement  of  the  causes  shall  be  reported  to  the  board  of  trustees  by  the  principal  making  ttie 


8so.  7.  The  trustees  shall  be  the  Judges  of  the  ability  of  the  candidate  of  this  BCrte  for  ad- 
mission,  to  defray  hht  or  her  expenses,  and  shall  require  the  parent  or  guardians  in  aU  ciaies  to 
pay  the  necessary  expenses  where  they  possess  the  ability,  otherwise  the  same  to  be  ddfrayed  out 
of  Che  asylum  funds.  They  shall  Hke^4se  admit  into  either  institution  candidates  fh>m  SQjr 
otb«r  State:  Proeided^  The  necessarr  expenses  be  defirayed  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  aoefa 


Sbg.  8.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  make  out  annually  and  report  to  the  legislature,  a  de«  ' 

tailed  statement  of  Qm  operations  of  said  institntion. 

8bo.  t.  Tke  expenses  necessarify  incurred  by  such  trustees  in  the  discharge  ef  Uielr  dnlfM 
•hall  be  reimbursed  to  them  to  be  paid  as  the  other  expenses  of  the  Ins^otioo. 

8ac.  10.  Said  board,  when  organised,  is  hereby  authorized  to  reoelTe  proposals  for  dODadona 
of  lands,  money  or  other  materials  for  the  location  and  buUding  of  such  asylums,  and  upon 
reostTing  a  title  of  any  lands,  or  the  delivery  of  any  money,  materials,  bonds  or  other  seouritj 
1^  audi  purpose,  to  and  in  behalf  of  the  State  for  the  benelit  of  such  asylums. 

8sc.  11.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  appoint  one  of  their  number  as  acting  commlsaioiier, 
^rhoae  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  immediate  selection  of  the  lands  hereby  appropriated,  and  file 
a  notice  of  such  selection  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  State  Land  Office,  which  landa  shall 
tharenpon  be  under  the  exeluslTtt  control  of  the  board  of  trustees,  who  shall  ha^-e  power  to 
order  the  sale  of  such  portions,  from  time  to  time,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  State  I^d  Office,  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State. 

8cc.  12.  The  acting  commissioner  shall  also  have  the  superintendence  of  the  erection  of  tfie 
necessary  buildings,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  trustees,  whose  salary  shall  not  ex- 
seed  elghfe  hundred  doUara  per  annum,  and  which  shall  be  in  full  for  all  his  senices,  except 
the  noesssary  traveling  foes. 

flBc.  13.  The  proceeds  of  the  lands  and  all  other  moneys  shall  be  paid  to  tbe  treasurer  au* 
fhorised  by  this  act,  who  may  be  required  to  give  bonds  with  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the 
board  and  filed  with  the  Auditer  General  of  the  State;  and  all  necessary  expenses  incurred  in 
earrjing  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid  therefrom  on  a  warrant  drawn  by  the  clerk 
and  i4»proved  by  the  chairman  or  president  of  the  board. 

flsc.  U.  This  act  sliall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  it»  passage- 

Approved  April  3,  1848. 


f  No.  133.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "an  act  to  establish  an  Asylum 
for  tbe  Deaf  an4  Dumb  and  Blind,  and  also  an  Asylum  for  the 
Insane  of  the  State  of  Michigan.'' 

8BCTiO!f  \.  Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houh  qf  Repretentatmee  aftht  State  of  Middgam, 
That  section  eleven  of  an  act  entitled  ''an  act  to  establish  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dmab 
and  blind,  and  also  an  asylum  for  the  Insane  of  the  State  of  Michigan,"  be  so  amended  aa  to 
resd  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  State  Land  Office,  to  make 
immediate  selections  of  the  lands  appropriated  by  this  act,  and  keep  on  file,  in  his  oflSoe,  a  Bat 
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«f  the  same;  which  lauds  ahall  thereupon  be  wider  the  coDtroI  of  the  board  of  tnirtees,  «i» 
ahaU  have  power  to  order  the  sale  of  the  name  or  portions  of  the  sarae,  from  tine  to 
der  the  supervidiou  of  the  CuiniuiMioner  of  the  State  L%nd  OtH?e,  ba  they  may  drexn 
and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State;   and  the  proceeds  of  the  same,  wb«D  paid  into  i 
State  Treasury,  shall  be  passed  to  the  credit  of  a  fund  called  the  'asylum  taad."  ** 

8bc.  2.  Thit  section  twelre  of  said  act  be  so  amended  as  to  read:  **the  board  of 
diall^^jkoint  one  of  their  number  as  a<Aing  commissioiier,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  I 
eharge  of,  direct  and  superintend  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings,  under  tlie 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  whenever  the  proceeds  of  said  lands,  paid  in  the  Slate 
be  deemed  sufifelent  by  the  governor  and  trustees  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  bniMing  firi 
•qrlom  of  the  insane,  shall  be  realised,  or  means  derived  fbr  tliat  purpose  from  other 
bj  donatioa,  bequest,  or  otherwise;  and  said  board  of  trustees  are  hereby  required  to 
anmially  to  the  governor  of  the  State,  on  or  before  Oie  drst  day  of  December,  af^iU^ 
of  their  action  in  the  premises,  and  a  correct  statement  of  tlie  receipts  and  expcnditiiresaf  Jte 
af^nm  Ivuid,  verified  by  the  oatli  or  sfBrmalion  of  the  conuniaeioner  of  the  board-'' 

Sac.  3.  That  section  one  be  so  amended  that  the  word  "eight,*'  in  tli«  fifth  line,  be 
out,  and  the  word  '^fifteen**  be  inserted. 

Sac.  4.  This  act  shaU  take  eflEisct  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  paiwage. 

Approved  >Iarch  26,  1819. 


[  No.   282.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  au  act  entitled  an  act  to  establish  an  Asjlnm 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  and  also  an  asylum  for  the 
insane  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  the  act  amendatory  thereta 


SscnoK  1.  Be  U  enaeUd  hf  tke  Senaie  and  ffmue  pf  RtpruentAtmea  pf  the  SiaU 
That  ten  additional  sections  of  salt  spring  lands,  or  as  much  thereof  as  are  imappfiopiiiiftpd. 
not  to  exceed  ten  sections,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  appropriated  fen*  the  erection  of  ioft- 
able  buildings,  and  for  the  suppoK  and  maintenance  of  die  ^  MIchlgaa  Avium  tar  the  edi> 
eating  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,"  and  "  BCichigan  Aaylnm  for  the  Inanne." 

Bbc  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  MidiJigan  Ai^ 
limia,to  make  Immediate  selections  of  the  addttiooal  salt  spring  lands  appropriated  tjytftb 
act,  and  file  a  Ijst  of  the  same  in  the  State  Land  Oflfce;  and  the  said  lands  than  thcreopea  bs 
ODder  the  control  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  be  disposed  of  In  the  manner  provided  is  sec- 
tion one  of  act  nnmber  one  hundred  and  thiity-ttiree  of  the  aeaslon  laws  of  I84S. 

Sac.  3.  Hie  terms  of  oAce  of  the  trustees  of  the  Uiddgan  AJ]^um8,  dected  or  to  be  eieetcd 
ia  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  shall  be  as  follows:  two  of  then  ahaU  hold  tlMbr  eAee 
for  oaa  year,  and  three  of  them  for  two  years;  and  U  shall  be  their  duty  at  the  fest  mauling 
of  the  board  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  decide  by  lot,  tlie  tenns  of  ottoe  of  the  uismbii 
respectively,  and  file  a  list  of  the  same  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State:  JVeoMsd,  Itaft 
after  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  office  of  thoee  holding  but  one  year,  th^  sacoeeaonshsB 
hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Sac  4.  That  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  i^tpropriatcd  eat 
of  the  general  fimd,  and  the  same  shall  be  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  allium  f^md,  on  the 
iMwks  of  the  State  Treasurer,  to  be  tiaed  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Michigan  aey^BBSt 
fr<Kn  time  to  time,  as  it  shall  become  necessary  in  the  construction  of  asylums  fbr  the 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  the  blind,  and  for  other  neceeeary  expenses,  and  shall  be  drawn 
firom  on  vfarrants  drawn  by  the  clerk  and  approved  by  the  president  of  the  board:  PrmiM^ 
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ThfU  ma  more  than  ooe  thottMod  doltani  of  the  above  sum  tthall  be  to  drawn  within  one  year 
from  the  paeaage  of  thii  act,  nor  a  avun  exceediog  three  thouaand  doDaf*  the  year  MlowtDg^ 
or  in  any  one  year  thereafter. 

Bbc.  5.  The  prooeeda  of  all  the  lands  selcoted  for  the  beneat  of  the  aeylmn  food  ihaUbe 
pidd  into  the  State  Tfeatnry,  and  five  thonaand  dollars  of  the  first  proceeds  shall  be  pmeed 
to  Cbe  credit  of  the  general  fVmd  to  rcdmburee  to  the  State  the  amount  appropriated  by  this 
act. 

r.  6.  So' much  of  any  act  or  acts  as  controvone  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  re- 


toe.  7.  This  act  shall  take  efflsct  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
Approved  April  S,  1850. 


ACTS  RELATING  TO  SCHOOL  AKD  OTHER  LANDS. 

OHAFIXR  69,  EKVISBB  8TATUTB8  OT  1846. 
ov  nui  BTATB  LARD  opnoB,  AMD  TH8  omcBBa  cosmBCTSD  Tnootwini. 

taeBOii  1.  The  State  .Mnd  OfBee  established  in  the  village  of  MsTshaH  in  the  county  of  Gal- 
hom*  ahaU  be  continued  at  the  place  afbresaid,  until  otherwise  provided  by  law.  [By  act  No. 
fl7,  fleaaion  Lawa  of  1849,  the  State  Land  OfBce  is  now  established  at  Lansing.] 

Saa  S.  The  chief  ofllMr  of  the  Land  OflGk^  shall  be  called  the  OommJasioner  of  the  Land 
OOee^  and  shall  beappointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  vrith  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ade^and  ahall  hold  his  oflSoe  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  until  his  successor  shall  be  appoint- 
ed and  qualified.   [The  revised  Constitution  makes  the  office  of  Commissioner  elective  by  the 

tocS.  The  Commissioner  of  the  State  Land  Office  shall  zeoeive  a  salary  of  one  thousand 
dnflan,  payable  quarter  yearty.  [Fixed  at  fSOO  by  the  revised  GonsfeltntioB.] 

asad.  Before  entering  i9on  the  duttea  of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the  oathpreeoribedbythe 
twelfth  article  of  the  constitution  of  this  State,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  filed  with  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  Slate^and  shall  also  execute  to  the  people  of  thia  State,  a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  fifty 
BMMHand  dollars,  with  two  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  Auditor  Generaland  State 
r,  and  deposit  the  same  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
6.  The  condition  of  said  bond  shall  be,  that  the  said  commissioner  shall  fidthful^  dis- 
ohaxge  the  duties  of  his  said  ofilce,  and  that  be  will  honestly  and  truly  account  for  and  pay 
owr  aU  mon^  and  evidences  of  debt  that  may  come  into  hia  hands  hij  virtue  of  hia  office,  or 
into  the  hands  of  his  deputy  or  clerk,  according  to  law. 

too.  9.  The  said  oommissioner  shall  appoint  a  deputy,  and  may  also  appoint  one  clerk,  if  the 
bvwineae  of  hisoflke  shall  require  it,  each  of  whom  shall  receive  a  salary  not  exceeding  five 
huidred  dollars,  payable  quarter  yearly.  [Amended-] 

Sbo.  7.  Said  deputy  and  clerks  shall  several^,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  thoir  oflke, 
telra  and  subscribe  the  constitutional  oath  of  office,  and  cause  tiie  same  to  be  filed  vrith  the 
iecretaiy  of  State,  and  the  connnissioner  may  remove  them  or  either  of  them  at  his  pleasure 
uid  the  said  commissioner  and  his  sureties  shall  be  responsible  for  their  oflidal  acts. 

8bc.  8.  The  commissioner  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  sales  of  Uuids  and  of  the  mon^  le* 
Mired  by  him  on  account  either  of  principal  or  interest,  the  date  of  such  aale  or  payment  flie 
laicr^ition  of  the  lands  sold,  with  the  number  of  acres  thereof  and  the  name  of  eadi  par- 
toMor,  or  person  paying  such  axmeys,  to  whom  he  shall  give  a  reoe^  for  such  moneyi,  iiid 
AmU  credit  the  proper  ftmd  thesewith. 
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8fec.  9.  He  iImU,  oo  or  befor«  the  firtt  Mondajr  of  each  and  every  month,  c*Qse  to  be 
out  and  traaimitted  to  Che  State  Treaacurer,  a  statement  ahowing  the  amonnt  of  monej,  or  en- 
deooea  of  debt  reoeived  bj  hira,  the  name  of  the  peraona  pajing  the  same,  the  time  of  ftymai, 
the  Bombar  of  the  certificate  upon  which  soch  moneya  were  paid,  the  kind  of  fnnda  nccim^ 
and  the  proper  ttaaA  to  be  credited  therewith. 

Bbc.  10.  He  ahall  also,  on  the  first  Mondays  of  March,  June,  September  and  I>ecembcr  m 
each  year,  and  at  any  oUier  time  when  required  by  the  State  Treasurer,  deliver  and  pay  oicr  ts 
said  treaaurer  all  moneys  and  evidences  of  debt  received  by  him  as  aibresaSd. 

Bbc.  U.  The  said  commissioner  shall  have  the  general  charge  and  supervlaon  of  aD  !■* 
belonging  to  the  State,  or  which  may  hereafter  become  its  property,  and  also  of  all  laadi  li 
which  the  State  baa  an  intereat,  or  which  are  or  may  be  held  in  trust  by  the  State  fbr  any  p«- 
pose  mentioned  In  this  title,  and  may  auperintend,  lease,  aell,  and  diapoae  of  the  aaaae  In 
maaner  as  shall  be  directed  by  law. 

Sbc.  is.  Re  ahall  annnaHy  make  a  report  to  the  legialatore,  of  his  official  prooeediiiga»  i 
lag  the  quantity  of  land  sold  orleaaed,  andthe  amolmt  reodved  therefor;  the  arooautof  iniB- 
Nst  monqrs  received  to  the  credit  of  Che  aevMal  funds,  and  all  eoch  other  matter*  rAtiagta 
hia  office  as  he  may  think  proper  to  communicate. 

[The  following  five.'  aectiona  have  been  amended  by  snbseqnent  acts;  bat  they  are  not  im- 
portant for  the  purposes  of  this  document.^ 

Sbo.  13.  There  shall  also  .be  appointed  by  the  governor,  an  officer  who  shall  be  eaUed  Chs 
Becorder  of  the  Land  Office,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  mill  Ui 
•accessor  shall  be  appointed  and  qualified,  and  shall  keep  his  office  la  the  said  land  oOce  4^&n- 
$mUf  a&d  receive  an  annual  salary  of  four  hundred  doDars  a  year,  payable  quarter  yeuij. 

8bc.  14.  The  ssid  recorder  may  ^)point  a  deputy,  but  without  adAdonal  ezpenae  to  flia 
State,  for  whose  official  acts  he  shall  be  responsibly  both  of  whom  shaO  mrenSij,  before  cse 
taring  upon  the  duties  of  their  office,  take  and  subscribe  the  constltatioQal  oaCh  of  eflee,  and 
canae  the  same  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sbc.  15.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  recorder  or  his  depu^,  to  countersign  e\'ery  oettMuate  of 
puidiaae,  receipt  or  oOier  official  instrument  in  writing,  wUob  m^  be  lasoed  or  given  by  At 
laid  commissioner,  and  which  ptuporta  to  be  evidence  of  moneys  reoaived  by  him;  andolBBa 
saeh  certificate,  receipt  or  official  instrument  be  so  eoaatarsigned,  it  shall  not  b* 
payment,  nor  vaHd  in  law. 

Sbc.  16.  The  said  recorder,  upcm  countersigning  at.5  certtfleate,  recent  or  other 
as  aforesaid,  shall  charge  the  commiaaioner  with  the  amonnt  received  by  taim 
tioned,  and  credit  the  proper  fbnd  therewith,  and  shall  also  keep  a  record  of  the  namee  of  At 
persons  paying  the  same,  the  number  of  the  certificate  upon  which  the  amomit  AaO  be  pai^ 
and  the  time  of  payment. 

Sbc.  17.  The  recorder  diall  alao,  after  comparing  the  accounts  kept  by  him  with  those  kept 
bj  the  commissioner,  on  the  first  Monday  of  each  and  every  month,  tnaemlt  to  the 
Treasurer  a  statement  of  aD  the  several  certiflcatea,  receipts  and  other  official 
wfaidi  have  been  lasued  or  given  by  the  coauniasioner,  aad  eountef  signed  as  1 
with  the  dates,  numbers  and  amounta  thereof^  the  namea  of  the  several  persona  paying 
sums,  andthe  several  ftmda  to  whidi  they req>ectively  belong. 

CHAFTIB  60. 

OF  THK  nvvJcamsfmssKCK  asd  Mspoantosi  or  trb  pubuc  lAtrvt. 

UniversUf  and  School  Land§. 

BBcnoH  1.  The  ndniiaum  price  of  the  unsold  and  unimproved  University  tanda,  aliall  be 

twelve  doUara  per  acre»  and  the  minimum  price  of  the  unsold  aad  unimproved  echool  kadi 

ahaU  be  four  dollars  per  acre;  but  no  such  landa  diaD  be  otherwise  8<M  until  they  shall  onea 

have  been  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and  no  such  lands  shall  be  aold  for  leas  than  tha 
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•tetiiid  |»icet  rMpoodvalj,  nor  than  anj  treacvy  no(M  or  mmaU  be  reoelTed  Ibr  UolTtr^ 
■Hj  iMidi  hereafter  forftiled  to  the  State. 

Bbc  8.  The  tenna  of  payment  on  the  aale  of  Unhemtty  and  acbool  lands,  shall  be  twenfy- 
flve  per  centum  of  the  purchaae  monej  to  be  paid  at  the  tixne  of  the  purchase,  the  balanee  of 
llw  principal  at  an  j  time  thereafter,  at  the  option  of  the  purchaser,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of 
aevea  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  unpaid  balanoe,  pairable  on  the  flrat  daj  of  Januaryi 
or  within  sixtj  daja  thereafter,  in  each  and  tmsry  year,  at  such  place  or  places  as  shall  be  spe- 
dAed  in  the  oertiflcate  of  purohaae.    [Amended— page  39,  lawa  of  1847.*] 

ftM.  3.  At  the  time  of  the  aale  of  any  such  lands,  the  Oommiirioner  shnll  make  out  and  4i- 
llvnr  to  the  purohaaer  or  purohasers  thereof  a  oertiflcato,  in  which  the  said  Oomxniarioner 
ihnll»  in  the  naaie  of  the  people  of  this  State,  ctttify  the  deecription  of  land  sold,  the  quantify 
tilt  I  oof  and  the  price  per  aore,  the  consideration  paid  and  to  be  paid  thereibr,  and  the  tinw 
asid  terma  of  payment. 

8ac.  4.  The  said  certificate  sbaU  further  set  .forth,  that  in  case  of  tiie  non-piyment  of  thein- 
lareat  doe  by  the  firat  day  of  January,  or  within  sixty  days  tbezeafter,  in  each  and  erery  ye«r» 
by  the  porehaeer  or  purchaaera,  or  by  any  p«raon  claiming  under  him  or  them,  then  the  aald 
ttertW*^*  shall,  from  the  tune  of  such  fbilure,  be  utterly  void  and  of  no  eflkct,  and  the  said 

I 

Oonimiesi(»er  may  take  poeseasion  thereof  and  re-sell  the  sanie  aa  ia  hereinafter  provided. 
[AflModed-faS*  30,  laws  of  1847.] 

Bbc.  5.  Any  purchaaer  of  Univeraity  or  school  lands,  hia  heirs  or  aaaigns,  who  shatt  hav« 
paid,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
two*  a  aum  equal  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  purchaae  money  on  his  certificate,  together  with 
Iko  intereet  up  to  said  day;  and  any  person  who  shall  have  become  such  purchaser  since  the 
thirteenth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-one,  hia  heira  or 
MSirigna,  who  shall  have  paid  according  to  the  terms  of  his  certificate,  fdiall  be  privileged  to  pi^ 
the  balance  of  principal  due  on  hia  purchaae  at  any '  time  hereafter  at  his  option;  but  in  aU 
rnnon  the  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  principal  shall  be  paid  oa  the  first  day  of  January, 
or  within  sixty  days  thereafter,  in  each  and  every  year.  [Amendedr-page  39,  laws  of  1847. 
See  atao  act  No.  6%  laws  of  1861,  page  84.] 

8ac.  6.  In  eaae  of  non-paymei^  either  of  principal  or  interest,  when  due,  according  to  the 
proviaiona  of  the  preceding  section,  or  according  to  the  terms  of  the  oertiflcate  of  sale,  aa  the 
may  be,  such  cerdfioate  shall  become  void  and  of  no  eflfeot  feom  the  time  of  such  Adlure, 
the  Oommisaioner  may  take  Immediate  possession  thereof  and  re-sell  the  same. 

flno.  7.  The  Commissioner  shall,  whenever  in  his  opinion  the  interest  of  the  State  win  not 
be  seoured  by  the  payment  in  this  chapter  required  to  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  purchase, 
zeqtdre  of  the  purchaaer  auch  security  for  the  payment  of  any  moneys  to  become  due  and 
p^alde  according  to  the  terms  of  the  certificate  of  purchaae,  sa  in  his  Judgment  will  aecuie 
tbe  reqMctive  funds  against  loaa. 

flBC.  8.  The  Governor  of  the  State  ahallaign  and  cause  to  be  issued  patents  for  said  lands  aa 
deaerlbed  in  the  certiflcatea  of  sale,  whenever  the  same  ahall  be  presented  to  him  with  the 
ftarfher  certificate  of  the  Commissioner  endorsed  thereon,  that  the  whole  amount  of  principal 
and  interest  specified  therein  haa  been  paid  according  to  law,  and  that  the  holder  of  the  oer- 
HBeate  of  purchaae  ia  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  landa  described  therein.  [Amended— page 
86»  laws  1861.] 

Bbo.  9.  The  fee  of  each  and  every  parcel  of  the  said  lands  shall  be  and  remain  in  the  State 
WBlil  patenta  shall  iMue  for  the  same  reapectively,  upon  ftaXk  payment  aa  aforesaid;  and  in  ease 
of  a  non-compliance  by  the  purchaaer,  hia  heirs  or  aaaigns,  with  the  terms  of  the  certificate 
•e  albrcaald,  or  with  the  proviaiona  of  law  applicable  thereto,  any  and  all  persons  being  or 


*  The  several  acta  amendatory  of  the  statues  relative  to  the  care  and  dlnoaition  of  sdbool 
and  flUier  educational  lands,  vrlil  be  found  in  thda  doomnent  inuaediately  fouowlng  tiiia  ^ap* 
far. 
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tjonttaving  (a  poasewdiA  of  any  rach  kadi  after  a  IkUwe  to  comply  nvjlh  the  tenas  of  tbe 
oartMcattf  aa  afwwaid,  or  with  aoch  proviaiooa  of  law  aa  aforesaid,  without  a  written  peroda- 
riMi  of  Che  OommSarioner  of  the  land  Office,  aball  be  deemed  and  hdd  to  detain  aticfa  Indi 
fbrdbly,  and  without  right,  and  to  he  treapaasers  thereon. 

Sec.  10.  In  all  caaee  where  aecurity  haa  been  taken  from  the  purchaaer,  pmaoaat  to  Ow 
provlnons  of  the  aerenth  aeetion  of  thla  ehupttTt  the  commiadoner  ahall  have  power  to 
ftnr  and  recover  all  such  nuna  aa  may  become  due  and  payable,  for  which  audi  aemrltj 

Sac.  11.  All  the  improved  portiona  of  the  mdverrfty  and  adiod  laada  t— trfif-g 
ahall  be  anl^ect  to  lale  at  the  reapective  prloea  at  which  they  were  aeteraly  oObred  at  Om  hrt 
aoBOal  public  laka,  until  the  improvement  on  the  aame  ahall  have  been  appralaed  aa  pawMBd 
In  thla  chapter. 

8bo.  is.  Whenever  either  the  nnivaraity  or  aehool  tvaad  will,  in  the  opiolon  of  the 
aloncr,  Im  improved  by  hying  off  any  aeotkm  «r  tract  of  mdveralty  or  aehool  landi^  into 
pmala,  or  village  lota,  ttia  aald  comolaalonor  may  oaoae  Che  aame  to  be  done,  and 
tfaa  aame  at  thareepective  minhnnm  pricee  aatabWehed  in  ttia  dhapler;  oriflnhia 
of  aochparoela  or  lota  exceed  in  vahie  aneh  prioea,  be  ahaO  oauae  the  eame  to  be  appialetdby 
Ntfee  diilatereated  freeholdera  of  the  oomty  la  whioh  andi  paroeli  or  lota  are  Jtimled 

Sno.  13.  Bach  freeholders  ahall  be  appointed  by  tho  commiaaioner,  and  after  beia^  firat  ^df 
owom  so  to  do,  than  appraiae  the  aeveral  paroda  or  lota  directed  by  aald  commiaBioDcr  to  be 
appraiaad  by  them,  at  their  true  valne  raq»ectiTe|y,  and  ahall  make  a  rHxan  of  aQcti 
■Mttt,  duty  certified  fay  them,  to  the  commiaaioner. 

8bc.  14.  All  parcela  or  lota  ao  I4>praiaed,  ahall  be  aul^ect  to  lale  in  the  eame 
«pon  the  eame  terraa  and  condltiona,  and  the  certificates  of  porchaae  ahall  have  the  aame  eAet 
as  in  the  oaae  of  other  oniveraity  or  wdioot  lands,  according  to  the  proviaiooa  of  thJa 
•ft  the  prioea  at  which  the  aame  vrere  sevaraQy  appraised,  vntil  a  new  appraisal  ahall  be 
iv^ldh  the  connniaaiooer  may,  in  hia  discretioo,  oaoae  to  bo  had  in  the  manner  aforcadd,  and 
with  the  like  effect;  but  no  Iota  or  parcels  so  ^>praised  shall  be  sold  for  less  than  Che  mlni- 
oamn  price  of  aald  lands  establiahed  in  this  dttpter. 

Bna  16.  The  said  commiMioner  may  alao,  in  hia  discretion,  reaerve  and  withhold  from  aakb 
ooob  portiona  of  the  univeraity  and  school  lands  aa  in  his  opinion  it  m^y  not  be  adTanfa^eom 
to  aeO  and  diapoae  of,  and  for  ao  long  a  time  as  in  hia  opinion  will  be  most  beneAdal  to  the 
oavaral  fnnda  afltected  thereby. 

8bo.  16.  AH  university  and  aehool  lands  which  have  been,  or  may  be  forfeited  by  the  aoa- 
payment  of  either  principal  or  taitereat,  and  which  have  not  been  offered  at  public  anetioB 
alter  fbrfoiture,  before  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  private  entry,  shaD  be  re-oflfered  for  sale  d 
pnbllc  aoetlon,  and  the  minimum  price  of  all  portiona  or  tracts  upon  which  improvcoiali 
ahall  have  been  made,  shall  be  sndx  aa  shall  be  determined  by  the  commiaaioner  in  the  manna 
hareloafter  in  this  (duster  provided. 

8so.  17.  The  sale  of  such  forfoited  lands  shall  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  AtM  be 
daaignated  in  a  notice  containing  a  description  of  the  lands  so  ibrfeited,  which  no(k«  ahaS  be 
published  once  fai  each  week  at  least  four  weeks  successively  before  the  time  of  asto,  in  a 
newipaper  printed  in  the  county  where  the  lands  are  dtuated,  if  there  be  one;  if  not,  Oian  ia 
a  nevrqMper  printed  in  an  adjoining  county,  if  there  be  one;  and  if  there  be  n<nie  printed  la 
an  adjoining  county,  then  in  such  newspaper  as  the  commissioner  shall  designate. 

80C.  18.  Oerttflcates  of  purchase  iasued  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  law,  shaB  entitle  tbt 
pnrobaaer  to  the  possesion  of  the  lands  therein  described,  and  shall  be  aufkient  evidoaee  of 
tma  to  enable  the  pwdiaser,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  to  msJnftsin  actions  of  treepaaa  Ibr  henries 
doaato  tha  aana^  or  qjectmant,  or  any  oChar  proper  notion  or  proceeding  to  recoiver 

anch  oartifieata  ahaBhave  babome  iroid  by  forMtnra; 'and  aB 
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^it  purcha«e  in  force,  mny  Ixs  rerorded  In  the  uune  manner  that  deedi  of  eonTeyauce  tire  an- 
41iOfixed  to  be  recorded. 

8bo.  19.  Any  purcliaser  of  vjiivcrBity  or  school  lands,  may  pay  to  tlie  State  Treasurer  the 
mxacmA  duo  on  hia  certificate  -of  purcluMe,  whether  principal  or  interest,  and  for  the  araoont 
paid  the  Treasurer  shall  give  his  receipt,  which  shall  be  countersigned  by  the  Avditor  Oen- 
«r«l;  and  a  statement  of  aB  such  payments  shall  be  transmitted  by  said  Treasurer  to  Uie  Com- 
jcniaakmer  of  the  Land  Ofllce  on  or  beftnre  ttie  first  Monday  of  each  month. 

8bc.  99.  In  all  caaea  where  the  lif^hla  of  a  purchaser  ahall  hare  become  forfeited  under 
ChviMraiilaiansof  tfalaclu^iter,  by  hiaftllure  topoythe  amount  due  upon  his  certiflcataof 
purehaae^  if  such  purchaser,  liis  heirs  or  aasigns  shall,  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  sale 
«f  the  landa  described  in  such  certificate,  at  public  aucticm,  pay  to  the  Commissioner  of  Hie 
l^iODd  OAoe,  the  full  amount  then  due  and  payable  upon  such  certificate,  and  twenty-five  cents 
•on  each  dollar  of  such  amount  in  addition  tliereto,  such  payment  shitU  operate  aa  a  redemp- 
<ioa  of  Che  rights  of  such  piorchaser,  his  heirs  or  assigns;  and  said  onrtlficate,  from  tlie  time 
<gt  soeh  payment,  shall  be  in  ftill  force  and  effect,  as  if  no  such  forfeiture  had  aocurred. 

Sbc.  Si.  On  or  befi^re  the  first  day  of  June  in  each  yenr,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Ottee 
ataaU  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  clerks  of  the  several  cot^ties  in  which  the  same  are  situated, 
Usta  of  aU  the  forfeUed  lands  in  the  several  townships  therein,  and  of  all  the  unsold  unlveralty, 
•cbool,  and  State  building  lands  which  he  may  hare  cause  to  belic%-e  ore  improved,  together 
^irftth  proper  forms  of  returns  and  certificates  of  appraisement,  to  be  forth^vith  distributed  by 
mo/Ak  clerks  respectively  to  the  several  supervisors  of  townships  to  whom  the  same  may  bs 
vupected. 

8bc.  22.  Every  supervisor  ot  a  township,  upon  recdviog  tlie  Mats  and  forms  as  aforesaid, 
«luin  proceed  to  estimate  and  appraise  die  value  of  all  the  impnn-ements  upon  ttut  several 
tracts  or  parcels  ot  land  mentioned  in  such  lists,  and  after  making  such  a^jprsiaemeiit  aeeor' 
ding  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  said  commisaioDer,  he  shaU  make  returns  thereto  duly  ocotir 
fled  by  him  to  Che  commiarioner,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  August  in  the  same  year:  Jftna- 
mUkdy  That  tlie  provisiotw  of  this  section  sbaD  not  ap]dy  to  any  settler  mentioned  In  <Hr  eon* 
tamplaled  by  the  *'act  to  provide  fot  the  sale  of  certain  lands  to  the  setters  thereon,  and  for 
oUmt  purposes,**  ^>proved  March  twenty-fifth,  one  thousand  ei|^t  hundred  and  forty,  and  ttis 
a«v«ral  acts  amendatory  thereof;  whose  lands  have  been  forfeited  to  thia  State,  or  vrho  has  not 
become  a  purchaser  of  the  lands  on  wliieh  he  resides,  and  on  which  hia  settlemrat  is  made; 
nor  Shan  it  apply  to  any  person  who  has  made,  or  who  hereafter  may  make  improvsments  on 
any  of  the  university,  school  or  State  building  lands,  and  who  shall  hereafter  beo<«ie  a  pur* 
chaser  of  tlie  S8me;*but  such  settler  or  other  person  shall  be  entitled  to  enter  the  same  tqion 
tlM  tensu  herein  established  for  the  sale  of  unimproved  university  lands,  irrcspeotive  of  the 
▼alne  of  said  improvements,  and  he  shall  not  be  chargeable  for  the  value  of  said  improvemeots 
•o  made  by  or  assigned  to  him.  ^ 

8bc-  S3.  On  the  return  of  such  appraisement,  the  amount  of  the  appraised  value  of  im- 
pnn'ements  on  each  tract  or  parcel  shall  be  divided  by  the  number  of  acres  eoatalned  therein; 
and  the  result,  together  with  the  minlmnm  price  per  acre  of  unimproved  lands  of  the  ssme 
description  as  established  in  this  ohupter,  shall  bo  the  specific  miuiuium  price  per  acre  of  such 
tract  or  parcel,  the  improvements  upon  which  sliall  ha>-o  been  so  appraised,  until  the  same 
shall  be  changed  by  a  subsequent  appraisoL 

Sec.  24.  The  unimproved  forfeited  lands  shall  coutinue  at  the  minimum'  price  per  acre  of 
unsokl  and  unimproved  lands,  as  established  in  this  chapter. 

Sac.  25.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Oflice  may,  from  time  to  time  leue,  for  terms  not 
sxoeeAng  one  year,  and  until  the  same  are  disposed  of  aocording  to  law,  all  such  university 
and  school  lands,  and  other  lands  belonging  to  the  State,  as  shall  have  improvements  on  then^ 
and  such  lessee  sbaQ  contrin  proper  corenaats  to  guard  against  trespssses  snd  wasts. 
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8sc.  M.  The  university  laoda  of  this  Mate,  lying  near  Toledo,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  ahaD  be 
ezoepted  from  the  proTiaiona  of  tliia  ch^iter.    [Anaended    eaoaion  btwa  of  1847,  page  98.3 

Brno,  27.  Wheaevar  it  ahaU  aqn>ear  to  the  eomnuaaioner  neceaaarj,  in  order  to  aaoertein  thm 
true  boundariea  of  anj  traot  or  portitm  of  the  huada  mentiymed  in  th{a  chapter,  or  to  ennble 
him  to  deaoribe  and  diapoae  of  ttie  same,  in  suitable  and  conveoient  lots,  he  may  oanao  aB 
each  necessary  snrveys  to  be  made;  and  the  expenses  thereof  shall  be  paid  ont  of  the  proper 
ftandi  in  the  aame  manner  as  the  other  hkcidental  expenses  of  the  land  oflfce. 

St^4  Smtt  Sprimg^  Lmnd*. 

[These  tanda  are  now  **Normal  SehodL"  See  act  19f,  aession  laws  of  I8S4^  pag«  ISS;  Mt 
aleb^  act  130,  ssesion  btws  of  18S0,  page  180.] 

8bc.  90.  The  minimum  price  of  the  landa  aelected  for  this  State  aa  sah  spring  hmda*  and 
wiftioh  shall  not  have  been  i^^>roTed,  shall  be  four  dollars  per  acre;  and  the  minimmn  price  of 
the  improved  salt  spring  lands  ihall  be  audi  as  may  be  detennined  by  the  commiaaioaer  io  the 
manner  provided  in  this  chapter  for  determining  the  minimum  price  of  improved  i  mini  all  j 
and  adiool  lands,  but  none  of  said  lands  shall  be  sold  for  less  than  four  doDars  per  acre. 

five.  31.  The  terras  and  conditions,  and  manner  of  sales  of  said  lands,  and  of  payment,  bodi 
of  principal  aad  interest  therefor,  shall  be  the  same  in  aU  respects  ss  are  prescribed  in  this 
duftet  for  the  sale  of  university  and  school  lands  andpsyment  therefor,  and  the  Commiariosier 
of  the  Land  Ofllce  shall  issue  certificates  of  purchase  upon  the  sale  thereof,  in  the  same  form 
•nd  Mdtli  the  like  effect,  aa  upon  the  sale  of  university  or  school  lands. 

Skc.  32.  None  of  the  said  salt  spring  lands  shall  be  subject  to  private  mtry  until  they  ahaU 
have  been  first  advertised  and  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction  in  the  manner  preacrlhed  in 
this  chapter  for  advertiaing  and  selling  forfeited  uni^-ersity  and  aehool  lands. 

tao.  33.  Such  of  the  said  lands  aa  have  been  improved  by  the  State,  by  boring  tbcrson  for 
salt  springs,  and  such  other  of  said  Unds  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor,  State  Geologisi  and 
oommissioner,  should  not  be  sold,  shall  be  withheld  from  sals  until  othervrise  provided  by  lav. 

8ao.  34.  Whenever,  in  the  opi«  ion  of  the  commissioner,  the  interests  of  the  Stste  wiD  be 
promoted  bj  laying  off  any  section  or  tract  of  said  lands  into  small  parcels  or  viUage  lota»  be 
diall  cause  the  same  to  be  done,  and  snch  lots  or  parcels  to  be  ^^praised  in  the  mransr  pro- 
vidsd  in  this  ohi^tter,  fbr  appraidng  nniversi^  and  school  lands  laid  off  into  smaU  pareala  or 
TiHage  lots,  and  sueh  i4>prai8al  shall  be  the  minimum  price  at  which  such  lots  or  parealsBhaB 
he  respectively  sold. 

Sec.  9&.  AU  sums  received  on  account  of  the  sale  of  said  salt  spring  lands,  shall  be  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  the  State,  to  the  credit  of  the  general  f\md. 

JfiMsUoaeeiis  JVeeineM. 

Skc.  48.  The  Oommissioner  of  the  Land  OfRoe  shall  have  the  custody  of  aU  books  and  pa* 
pers  relating  to  any  of  the  public  lands  mentioned  In  this  chapter,  except  surii  as  piopet^y  be- 
ftmg  to  the  records  or  files  of  other  offices. 

fiso.  50.  "Hie  State  Geologist  shall  fttmlsh  the  Land  OfSee  with  a  map  of  each  of  the  seveifri 
counties  of  this  State,  as  soon  as  the  same  are  completed. 

Sue.  51.  The  said  comniisdoner  shall,  on  or  before  the  third  Monday  in  March  in  each  yesr, 
transact  to  the  treasurer  of  each  county  In  which  any  lands  mentioned  in  this  chapter  i 
have  been  aold  during  the  year  then  next  preceding,  a  description  of  each  parcel  of  the '. 
so  aold  in  such  county,  and  the  names  of  the  purcAuwers,  distinguishing  unlversi^  and  sebool 
binds  ft^ra  others. 

8so.  &S.  'Whenever  the  Oommlsdoner  shall  lay  off  any  tract  of  land  into  small  parodi  er 
vfllage  lots  as  provided  in  this  chapter,  he  shall  cause  a  correct  map  of  ttie  same  to  he  enliiW 
«f  record  in  the  county  where  said  lands  miqr  be  sitnsted;  and  all  parcels  or  lote  heretolhrebM 
•at,  tftan  in  like  manner  be  entered  of  record. 

8bc.  63.  The  several  eoun^  treasurers  receiving  such  deaor^ons  ahaU,  on  or  htkrt  Che 
first  Monday  of  April,  deliver  to  the  supervisor  of  each  township  in  whidi  any  of  sueb : 
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w  ritvate6,  a  descriptloii  of  such  tanik  t  her«io,  with  the  naoiM  of  the  putehaMre  of  the 


Bbc.  54.  The  registers  of  deeds  of  the  Mvenl  oountiee  are  authorlied  to  reeord  aU  pateata 
kened  by  the  Governor  pnrstuuit  to  the  provltioiu  of  thin  chapter,  and  the  record  thereof 
ahall  have  the  aame  efltect  aa  the  record  of  other  conveyancea  executed  acoordiog  to  the  hew 

of  thla  State. 

Am;.  56.  The  neceaaary  incidental  expeoaea  of  the  Land  Oflke  ahaU  be  paid  out  of  the  aer- 
«al  ftmds,  respecaTe]y,  fai  rehttion  to  ^Mch  they  were  hiouned,  and  tipon  the  preaentadon  of 
MtiafiKstory  Toochera  tbereftr  to  the  beard  of  State  Auditora,  ahaU  be  allowed  by  them  at 
ttMir  annual  aettlement  with  the  Oomxniflsloner. 

8>c.  56.  In  caae  of  any  aale  made  by  miatake,  or  not  in  accordance  with  tew,  or  obtained  by 
fraud,  the  aame  shall  be  void;  and  no  oertifleate  of  purehaae  iaaoed  thereon  ahaU  be  of  any  ef- 
Ibct,  but  the  holder  of  any  such  cettlfieale  ahaB  be  required  to  surrender  the  aame  to  tiM 
Oommiaaloner,  who  shall  thereupon  refund  the  amount  paid  in  the  like  ftmda  received  by  Mm 
€D  ewA  certiflcate. 

See.  57.  The  legal  aaaigneea  of  dl  bona  Me  purehMere  of  any  of  the  landa  mentioned  in 
lliia  ciiapter,  ahaU  besul^Ject  to,  and  governed  by,  the  prOTbdooa  of  law  q>pliaable  to  the  re- 
^wetive  porehaaers  of  whom  they  are  the  aaaigneea,  and  they  ahaU  have  the  aame  rights  in  al 
feapecta,  ■•  original  purdiaaera  of  the  same  daaa  of  landa. 

See.  58.  AH  sales  of  lands  bj  the  Oommlssloner,  shaD  be  made  according  to  the  aubdivialotts 
ttiereof  by  the  United  Statea  surveys,  nnWaatlie  same  shall  have  been  laid  off  into  smaller  lota  * 
as  provided  in  this  chapter,  or  unleaa,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Oommiaafoner,  any  of  aaid  lands 
OKI  be  more  advantageous)^  diapoaed  of  according  to  other  divisions  to  be  ascertained  and  Hb^ 
ttaeOj  descrilMd  by  him. 

8KC.  59.  When  an  original  certificate  of  purdiaae  diaU  Imvebeen  Issued  by  the  ConuniaaiOB. 
er  ftn*  a  quarter  section  or  more  of  said  landa,  aocordiog  to  the  legal  subdlviaions  thereof  he 
may  In  hia  diacretioD,  upon  the  surrender  of  such  certifieate,  and  tihe  payment  of  one  dollar 
toe  each  new  certiflcate  requested,  issue  a  new  certifieate  ibr  eaoh  smaller  legal  subdivision  in- 
cluded in  aueh  original  purchase,  not  being  less  than  oncfoorth  of  a  quarter  section;  if  in  his 
opinion  no  injhry  will  result  therefrom. 

Abo.  60.  AH  damagea  recovered  fat  any  trespass  or  other  injury  upon  or  to  any  of  the  lands 
mentioned  in  thia  chapter,  ahaU  be  paid  over  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  or  fartb 
the  fltato  treasury,  tm  the  benefit  of  the  fand  to  wUah  the  same  may  properly  belong. 

Sbc.  61.  Bv«ry  person  who  shall  commit  any  wUfbl  tresposa  upon  any  of  the  lands  owned, 
or  held  in  trustor  otherwise  by  this  State,  either  1^  cutting  down  or  destroying  any  timber  or 
wood,  standing  or  growing  thereon,  or  by  oarrying  away  any  timber  or  wood  therefrom,  or 
vHio  ahall  Inijure  or  remove  any  buildings,  ibnces,  improvements,  or  other  property  belonging 
or  appertaining  to  said  landa,  or  shall  aid,  direct  or  countenance  any  such  trespass  or  other 
injuvy,  Shan  be  deemed  guilty  at  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  ahall  be  punlahed 
by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jsil  not  more  than  one  yesr,  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  iWe 
hundred  dollars,  or  both  sudi  fine  and  impriMmmcnt,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

gno.  68.  It  diall  be  the  duty  of  every  oourt  having  Juiiadietion  of  the  same,  spediQy  to ' 
diarge  the  grand  Jury  at  eadi  term  of  such  court,  to  inquire  into  all  ofibnoes  against  the  pro« 
vWona  of  this  dwpter,  and  present  any  person  who  may  be  guilty  of  any  such  ofltooe  within 
their  county. 

0BO.  63.  Any  peraon  vrlio  diaU  oommit  any  trespass  upon  any  of  the  lands  owned,  or  hoM 
tntrustorothervrise  by  this  State,  shall  be  held  liable  hi  treble  damagea,  fai  an  aotlon  of  trea* 
peas  to  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  tUa  State,  if  such  trespass  shall  be  adjudged 
to  have  been  wllfbl:  and  abigle  damages  only  shall  be  recovered  in  such  action.  If  such  trespasa 
ataall  be  adjudged  to  have  been  casual  and  Involuntary. 
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8ao.  H.  In  caae  «d j  penou  •hall  bold  or  coatinue  in  pOMCMMm  of  aaj  of  the  ludi  im 
fkofOdd  io  this  chapter,  without  expma  authority  in  writing  from  the  Onrnmiwioner  of 
Und  Ottoe,  or  contrary  to  the  conditions  or  oovMianta  of  anj  leaee  or  written  uminmnl, 
dall  be  MaMe  to  an  airtion  of  forcible  eatrj  and  detainer,  or  any  other  proper  notion  or 
for  the  reoovery  of  poeeesdon  of  such  lands,  and  rtsmsfCMi  for  the  deCentioa  of 


•■0. 06.  The  prosecuting  attorneys  of  the  seTeral  counties  shall  promptty  report  to  tho  < 
■dsslnnei.  all  trciipssnes  committed  upon  any  of  said  landsi  which  m^  oocne  to  thdr 
todlge,  and  shall,  when  directed  by  the  Oommisslonsr,  proeeoute  all  actions  foraqy 
iajury  thereto,  or  for  the  nconrj  of  possession  thersof,  or  otherwise. 

tec  M*  It  shall  be  the  doty  of  each  of  said  prosocoting  attorneys, 
tiM  commissioner,  toadrise  with  and  give  their  opinion  1900  all  qaestiooa  of  law  which 
be  Mbpdtted  to  thsn  by  the  said  commissioner,  relatiag  to  the  duties  of 
«wetsssary  deky,  and  wiChoat  charge  (o  the  oommisBiwer  or  to  the  Mate. 

■■0.07.  Tlie  seal  now  in  use  in  said  land  olBoe  shall oontinue  to  be  the aeal  of  said  < 
te  oase  the  same  should  be  lost  or  deotrofsd,  another  seel,  with  a  ahnilar  devise,  1 
wad  for  said  effloe  by  the  nnmndssfnner  thereof 

too.  4B.  All  trssauzy  notes  ot  wairants  bearing  Intersst,  drawn  bj  nathocily  of  law»o«  On 
fcenarsi  of  this  State,  shall  be  reoelvwl  in  piQmsoi  of  peiadpal  for  any  of  the 
lends  which  have  been  heretofore  soU,  or  which  mi^  hereafter  be  sold,  and  whkh  hum 
enoe  bsen  sold  and  forfoited,  in  the  same  maniMr  as  they  are  by  law  reoeivaUe  for  any 
ovmed  by  this  State,  sul^ect  to  the  limitations  hsreinaftercootaiaod. 

Sbc.  S9.  The  whole  amount  of  sqdi  notes  and  warrants  which  may  be  reoeivod 
provieloiis  of  the  preceding  section,  shall  not  exceed  the  reeldue  of  the  sum  of  oad 
thousand  doDars  which  shaH  remain  after  deducting  the  fbll  amount  of  all  sums  which ) 
hvn  been  credited  to  the  Regents  of  the  University,  or  to  the  univershy  fund,  qn  the , 
palof  the  **MiehigBa  University  State  Stock,**  in  puisuaooe of  **anaoi authorial^ the: 
ef  obligations  of  this  State  to  payment  of  universi^  lands,**  jjipr^vedgbbnmtyi 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four,  end  of  ''an  act  for  the  rsHsf  of  ths  Ualveral^eC 
Mkhigan,**  approved  March  eleventh,  one  thousand  eight  huvdred  and  foriy^four,  and  one 
hvndred  and  fifty-six  thousand  dollars  in  addition  thereto. 

SbO'  70.  The  Stale  Treasurer  shall,  on  the  first  d^s  of  January,  AprU,  Jnfy  and  Ootohsr,  in 
eeoh  year,  make  out  a  statement  of  the  notes  or  wattantsreoslved  in  pefmsnt  of  ptflno|pal  for 
wnhniislfj  lands,  pursuant  to  the  prorisions  of  the  sixlyeighth  ssotion  of  this  rhaptw  iliii  Ing 
the  preceding  quarter,' with  an  intereet  account  upon  the  same,  and  shell  thereupon  sisdit  the 
uBivenlty  Amd  with  the  amount  of  such  notes  or  warrants  snd  interest 

Bm.  71.  Fr<Mn  ths  dale  of  each  and  every  such  ercdil^  the  university  ftmd  shall  be  feHtiiid 
f^om  the  psyment  of  tolerest  on  sn  smount  of  the  ssid  **Mirh|gan  University  State  Stock,* 
eqiml  to  the  amount  of  such  credit;  and  when  the  amount  of  said  *Viohigen  Universitj  State 
Stook"  shall  have  been  received  into  the  State  trsssuxy,  the  Stste  Treaaurer  shall  conthne  Is 
make  quarterly  statements  of  the  amount  of  treasury  notes  or  vrarrants  rocsived,  andcndt 
ttuB  seme  to  the  university  fund,  and  toterest  ■Hmii  rti>i.Bii|inw  «<w«mi^^  mw^  »ii>n  y^w^mHy  ^  pj^ 

by  she  State  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board  of  Regents,  for  the  use  of  the  Ohhesabj. 

Sno.  7S.  The  seal  of  the  land  ofltos  siBxed  to  9nj  oertifioete  of  pmhsse,  veeeipt  or  otiar 
instrument  issued  by  the  Oommisslooer  of  ths  Land  Oflboe,aoeording  to  die  provtrione  of  this 
ehepter,  shall  be  prima  fooia  evidenos  of  the  dae  ezeontfen  of  1 


[  No.  80.  ) 

AN  ACT  to  amend  Chapter  sixty  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  eight- 
een  hundred  and  forty-six,  relative  to  the  Public  Lands,  and  the 
saperimtendence  and  disposition  thereof.  , 


tfuA  woCteas  tiiimber  tiro,  limr  and  flm,  of  chapter  nuniber  dbcty  of  an  act  t ndtied  an  tot  ior 
MvMtt^  and  conaoMdaMny  tho  goMral  statvtea  of  ttie  State  of  MkUgaa,  be  eMh  aevanOlj 
•mended  by  aeriktncr  out  the  word  **  January,"  and  anbattonting  in  Uen  thereof  the  word 
•'March;'*  so  Oiat  the  time  apeettled  in  each  of  aaid  aectlona  for  the  payment  of  intereat,  ahaB 
bo  on  the  first  dajof  llar^  or  within  aixty  di^  theraafter  in  ewrfi  and  eveij  year. 

ftao.  2.  atrlhe  oat  the  twentgr«lzth  aaetlon  of  diapteralxty  ofaaid  act,  and  inaect  aa  foOoiwa: 
<«tt  shall  bo  the  doty  of  thoooasntoaloner  to  Jnqtdre  into  the  akoation  and  oonditkm  otik9 
nniveraHy  l^idi  lying  near  Toledo^  in  the  State  of  Ohlo^  and  if  in  hia  opinion  It  wonldbo 
ftd<nntago«rantothefandtofellaiAd]anda,or  be  proper  to  oflbr  them  for  aala,  heiahavtby 
nvthoriaedontodo.  And  in  omo  It  >»  deemed  proper  to  oibr  the  aaid  ]andiliV»il^«n<^» 
eommlMlonor  ieof  opinion  thait  their  wdne  exoe«da  tlie  ndnlmai^Ttee  of  twehw  dollars  per 
•ere,  he  may  proeore  an  appralaBl  of  the  aame  by  three  dlaintoriated  peraon^  nnder  oath;  and 
the  aaid  hmds  diaB  be  offisred  at  aneh  appraisal,  upon  anch  torma  and  eoadltiona  of  payment 
and  forfnture  aa  the  commiaaioner  may  deem  most  advoDtageoiM  to  the  fond:  JPraoidad^  That 
notice  of  the  oflbring  of  aaid  lands  at  public  sale,  shall  be  published  in  the  newapi^rs  at 
Toledo,  and  in  the  State  paper  at  Detroit;  and  that  none  of  said  lands  shall  be  sold  at  a  less 
price  than  twehre  dollars  per  acre.** 

fine.  3.  This  act  ahaXl  take  eflfect  and  be  in  force  on  and  after  the  ArRt  day  of  March  next. 

Approved  March  1,  1847. 


[  No.  82.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  chapter  sixty,  title  twelve  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes. 

SkcnoN  1.  TAs  Pt^pU  ^f  tki  StmU  ^  MUkigmm  SMct,  That  Medan  ftre  of  ehapterfthriy, 
title  twelve  of  the  reriaed  statutes,  be  smended  by  adding  to  aaid  aectlon  the  words  following, 
to  wit:  *^and  any  purahuaer  of  the  right,  title  and  interaat  ot  an  original  purchaser,  his^alM 
or  aaaigna,  at  an  execution  <»>  mortgage  aale,  shsU  be  deemed  an  assignes  of  the  person  whOM 
right,  title  and  interest  was  sold  by  virtue  of  such  exeeution  or  mortgaged  so  that  said  secUMi 
as  amended  shall  read  as  follows,  to  wit: 

**8bo.  5.  Any  porchaaer  of  university  or  aebool  bnds,  his  heira  or  assigns,  who  shatt  IHem 
paid  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March,  one  tfiouaand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two,  a  rani 
equal  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the  purchase  money  on  his  oertifleste,  togetlier  wtth  the  latAmfe 
up  to  said  day;  and  any  pen>on  who  ahall  have  become  such  purchsser  since  Uie  thirteenth  diy 
of  April,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-one,  his  heirs  or  assigns,  who  dudl 
have  become  such  purchaser  staee  the  thirteenth  dsy  ot  April,  in  the  year  one  thouaand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-one,  hk  heirs  or  assigns,  who  shall  have  paid  according  to  the  terms  of  hto 
eertiflcato,  shall  be  privileged  to  pay  the  balance  of  principal  due  on  his  purdiase  at  any  tlttt 
thereafter  at  his  option;  but  in  sH  cases  the  Interest  on  the  nnpsid  balance  of  prineipsi  diaS 
be  paid  on  or  before  the  firstdayof  January  or  within  sixty  daya  thereafter,  in  each  and  ovaty 
year;  and  any  purdhaasr  of  the  right,  title  and  intewat  of  the  original  purohascr,hlghiin  or 
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•MigoB,  at  aa  execution  or  mortge^fe  ule,  ■ball  be  deemed  aa  aerifOM  of  the  penoo 
rl|^  title  and  interest  weeeold  by  virtoe  of  tnch  execution  or  mortgage.** 

Boo.  S.  BeotioQ^el^t  of  said  chapter  to  berebj  amended  hj  adding  thereto  the  worda  faflev 
iog:  *'and  the  Goyemor  ihall  In  like  manner  sign  and  cauae  to  be  iaeued  patents  of  aaid 
toany  pQjTohaaer  of  the  right,  title  and  interest  of  the  origlnll  purdiaaer,  his  heirs  or 
at  aa  execution  or  mortgage  sale,  upon  the  presentment  to  him  of  the  certlfleate  of  Iba  i 
niiwioner,  that  the  whole  amount  of  principal  sod  lnte«st  das  tbsceoii  haabsen  paid 
iag  to  hw,  and  that  such  pnrchaaer  at  exeenMon  or  oMiHsage  sale  Is  eattOad  to  n  pntMk  for  tte 
lands  deeerlbed  In  suoh  oeitlJleatB("  so  that  the  snus  as  amended  shall  Mad  aa  ftBowu,  to  nit: 

*<Bac.  8.  The  Governor  of  the  State  shall  sign  and  cause  to  be  issued  patctals  tor  aaid  hmM 
as  dsacribedia  the  oertillcates  of  sale,  whenever  Che  same  dull  be  preeenfted  to  Urn,  with  the 
Airther  certlflcate  of  the  eommlasiooer  endorsed  thereon,  that  the  wiMile  amount  of 
and  h>ter8stspeeiiledtherefa&  has  been  paid  aooordiag  Co  law,  and  that  the  hti^of  1ii«< 
tilleafte  of  purchase  is  entitlsd  to  n  patent  of  the  lands  dsaeribed  thersin;  and  thn 
thalllalike  manner  sign  and  cause  to  be  iasned  patents  of  said  lands  to  any  parehuMr  of  fts 
right,  title  and  interest  of  the  origimd  purchaser,  his  heirs  or  asalgns,  at  aa  eocneotiBa  or 
mortgage  sale,  upon  the  preeentment  to  Um  of  the  oiriifleoto  of  the  commlsstonsr  thsA  tte 
whole  amount  of  prindpi^andlntsrcet  due  thereon  hM  been  paid  aoeordiagColaw,and1hsC 
such  purchaser  at  execution  or  mortgage  sale  is  eatitkd  to  a  patent  for  the  landa  duacslbedia 
such  certificate.'* 

Approved  April  4,  18SI. 


[  No.  49.  ] 

AN  ACT  requiring  the  Cbnmissioner  of  the  State  Land  Office  to 
make  an  Annual  Report  to  the  Regents  of  the  Unirersity  of 
Michigan. 

SscnoH  I.  BeU  emaeUd  6y  the  SenaU  tmd  H<m»t  pf  Reprt$evtatw—  ^tke  SUte  if  ilfidki^aa^ 
That  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office  shall  make  out  and  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  tlie  Uiiiveraity,  by  the  first  day  of  July  next,  an  accurate  statement  of 
each  and  every  parcel  of  University  land  tliat  shall  lurve  been  sold  up  to  that  date,  and  the 
price  for  which  it  vras  sold.  Also,  of  all  foribituree  and  re-sales,  wiUi  an  amount  of  tiie  loai 
or  gain  attending  such  forfeitures  and  re-sales,  and  also  an  amount  or  list  of  each  parcel  ef 
University  land  unsold. 

Ssc.  2.  Bttid  Commissioner  shall  annually  thereafter,  report  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  al 
sales  and  forfeitures  of  University  lands,  with  an  amount  of  the  receipts  and  ex]>end!t«ras 
Attending  the  same. 

Sbc.  3.  Said  Commissioner  shall  also  report  annually,  the  expenses  lawfully  charged  to  and 
deduc  ted  from  the  University  interest  fiind,  together  with  the  nett  income. 

Sbc.  4.  Said  Commissioner  shall  with  etiCh  of  his  reports,  furnish  an  accurate  statement  of 
all  n^oneys  loaned  from  said  Amd,  to  whom  loaned  and  when  payable,  with  the  intovst  amra- 
nUy  paid  th  ereon,  and  the  annual  interest  due  and  unpaid.  Also,  the  amount  of  internal  Im- 
provement warrants  paid  for  University  lands^  with  the  annual  interest  paid  thereon  by  ths 
State. 

Sac.  6.  The  Begents  of  the  University  shall  severally  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Secre- 
Mxj  of  State,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  pahlio  oiBoers,  a  copy  of  the  annual  Uws  of  (he 
atate. 

Sao.  6.  This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  3, 1849. 
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[  No.  217.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  State  Land  Office  to  the 

seat  ei  GoTemment. 

8Mino9  I.  Btit  tnacUd  bg  the  Senate  tmd  Houee  4tf  Bsfreeentativu  e^ Xke  Slate  of  JUicliigtm, 
That  Um  State  Ijiad  OiBce  now  establkhed  and  befaig  at  Mwahal^  in  Uie  oounty  of  0^ 
Im  ramovod  to  and  be  eatablishad  In  the  village  of  Lansing,  in  the  oountj  of  Ingham,  and  finr 
that  pnrpoae  the  Oommiisloner  ahall,  as  soon  after  the  tenth  day  at  May  next  as  the  business 
of  tba  said  ofllce  will  permit,  and  not  later  than  the  fourteenth  day  of  said  month  of  Msj, 
.  dose  his  said  ofBee  at  Manihall,  and  shall  hnmediately  thereafter  remove  all  the  bocMks,  ma|W, 
piC»«n,  fomUiurei  fixtures  and  other  things  belonging  to  said  office,  to  said  village  of  Lansing, 
and  anaogo  the  same  for  business  at  some  convenient  place,  to  bo  designated  by  the  Auditor 


Bbc.  S.  Upon  dosing  the  said  Land  Oflico  at  Marstinll,  as  provided  in  the  preceding  S^ien, 
the  oflke  of  the  Recorder  of  the  Land  Office  shall  be  and  is  hereby  abolished. 

Sbc  3.  The  duties  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Laud  Office  shall  remain  and  continuo  aa 
l»o«idad  by  exiating  laws,  until  the  first  day  of  February  next,  except  as  herein  otherwise  pro- 
Tidad. 

Bbc.  4.  All  moneys  received  at  tl^e  said  Land  Office  shall,  after  the  removal  thereof  as  provi' 
ded  in  seotioii  one  of  this  act,  be  paid  to  the  State  Treasurer,  who  shall  give  a  receipt  for  the 
and  which  said  receipt  shall  be  countersigned  by  the  Auditor  General  as  in  other 


Sbo.  5.  From  and  after  the  saAi  first  day  of  February  next,  the  office  of  Commissi<»er  of  the 
Lsnd  Office  shall  be,  and  hereby  is  declared  to  be  abolished,  and  the  duties  required  of  said 
Oommlasloner  by  existing  law  sliall  devolve  upon  and  be  performed  t^  the  Auditor  Gen- 


Bbc.  6.  All  accounts  for  incidental  expenses  of  said  oflke,  accounts  for  traveling  expenses 
and  postage  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  accounts  for  surreys  of  village  lots  or 
otfaer  lands,  improvements  dn  Lsnsing,  and  all  other  accounts  and  charges  heretofore  allowed 
and  paid  by  the  said  commissioner,  from  moneys  in  his  hands,  shall  hereafter  be  audited  by  the 
board  of  State  Andttors,  on  the  certificate  of  the  coramissioDer,  and  when  audited  and  allowed 
shall  he  paid  from  the  State  treasury  on  the  warrant  of  the  Auditor  General,  drawn  on  the 
proper  fund. 

Sbc.  7.  Any  purchaser  of  salt  spring,  university  or  primary  school  lands.  Ids  agent  or  attor- 
ney,  may  pay  to  the  county  treasurer  of  the  county  in  which  such  lands  lie,  the  amount  due  on 
hia  certificate  from  time  to  time,  either  for  principal  or  interest,  and  for  the  amount  so  paid, 
the  said  treasurer  shall  give  to  such  person  his  receipt,  specifying  the  amount  so  paid,  and 
whether  for  priocipa]  or  interest  or  both,  and  the  amount  of  each,  nnd  which  said  receipt  sh^ 
be  countersigned  by  the  county  clerk;  and  when  so  given  and  countersigned,  shall  have  the 
•eame  fbrce  and  eflfect  as  if  it  had  been  given  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  State  Land  Office  or 
State  Treasurer;  Provided,  The  several  county  treasurers  authorised  to  receive  moni^  under 
■  the  prorisioBS  of  this  act,  are  required  to  execute  and  give  to  the  State  a  bond  with  goodand 
sufficient  suretiei^  in  an  amount  to  be  fixed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  State  I^md  Oflloe  or 
by  tlie  Auditor  General,  the  sureties  to  bo  approved  by  the  prosecuting  attorney  end  register  of 
deeds  of  their  respective  counties,  conditional  ti»t  the  said  moneys  shall  be  paid  over  to  the 
State  Treasurer,  as  provided  in  this  act 

Sbc.  81  The  said  county  treasurer  shaU  issue  duplicate  receipts  for  all  moneys  zeoeived  under 
ibb  provirions  of  the  preceding  section,  one  of  which  shall  be  left  with  the  county  derk  of 
toehoounty. 

Sao.  9.  The  duplicates  of  such  reee^>t8  shall  be  filed  with  the  oounty  clerk,  who  shaU  also 
make  an  entry  of  the  amount  for  which  such  receipt  was  given,  and  whether  the  same  was 
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fbr  principal  or  Intoreat,  with  the  name  of  Uw  pMMD  payiof  llie  nune,  in  a  book  to  be 
ded  hj  him  for  that  pnrpoee,  at  th«  expeaa«  of  the  eonnty,  and  ahall,  on  the  first 
«Mh  month,  forward  all  rooaiptaon  file  in  hfa  oSoe^  to  the  OnnMBlMionac  of  the  IM9A 
or  Auditor  General,  in  soeh  manner  aa  he  naj  direct. 

Sac.  10.  It  ahall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commiaaioner  of  the  State  iMid  Ofifee,  on  or  bcfti 
flrat  day  of  July  next,  and  of  the  Auditor  General,  on  or  before  the  flrafc  day  of  JviSj  fti 
year  thereafter,  to  tranamit  to  the  county  treaaurera  of  the  aeveral  conntleB  ivlkere 
may  be  made  under  the  proviaiona  of  thin  aet^  a  etatement  of  all  aalt  aprlng,  mrivvnity  or  pri- 
mary tchoolianda  wUhln  auch  countiea  upon  wliicfa  any  intereat  or  prfadpal  fa  diBB,  or  to  to^ 
eome  due,  the  amount  of  principal  due  on  each  deacription,  flie  amoont  cf 
dne  or  to  become  due  thereon,  with  auch  directloos  \Bd  Inatmctlona  as  rai^  ba 
enable  aaid  county  treaaurera  ftiOy  tp  carry  out  the  proviaiooa  of  tUa  art;  and  the  1 
nlaaioner  of  the  ftalie  Land  Oflkw  or  the  AndRor  General  afaail  alao  tnaamR  to  Oe 
oonxty  treaaurera  with  the  atatemeuta  mentioned  in  thii  aectfcm,  a  bond  to  be 
them,  in  the  penal  sum  of  at  leaat  twice  the  amount  which  may  be  reeelwed  by  Cho 
treasurer;  upon  the  election  of  any  county  treaaurer  in  any  county  where  pnymenta 
madB  under  the  prorMona  of  this  act,  they  and  Mdi  of  them  ahall  at  the  tfane  of  OmIt  ( 
ting  their  ordinary  bond  of  office,  and  before  enterlng-npon  the  dntleaof  their  eOoe, 
cote  the  bond  provided  for  in  thia  ai-t,  and  forward  the  Hune  to  the  Auditor  General,  1 
provided. 

Skc.  II.  The  aaid  county  treaaurera  thai],  on  the  receipt  of  the  ttateroenta  lund 
cute  in  the  manner  provided  in  thia  act,  the  bonds,  and  foirward  ttie  aame  to  be  fied  fa 
Auditor  GeneraTa  office,  and  for  any  iUhire  to  pay  over  to  the  State  Tiwiiiuierany  or  all  i 
received  under  the  prortMiona  of  thia  act,  by  any  county 'treasurer,  tfie  county  in  whkte  < 
fidlure  may  oceiv  shaQ  be  liable  for  all  loanes  that  may  occur  from  such  ftflure,  and  flie 
Treaaurer  shall  charge  the  aame  to  such  county*. 

Src.  12.  The  moneys  received  by  said  county  treaaurera  under  the  proviaiooa  of 
ahaU  be  held  subject  at  all  Hrnes  to  the  order  of  the  State  Treasurer;  and  all  auch 
received  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  State  Treaaurer  on  or  before  the  first  day  tff  Hay  te< 
year. 

8bc.  13.  Thik  act  shall  take  effM  from  and  after  ita  passage. 

Approved  March  31,  1949. 


[  No.  317.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  collection  and  payment  of  taxes 
npon  sold  and  part*paid-for  university  and  primary  school  lands. 


1.  JhUnmetedhftUSMuUmmdBmaei^PiipmntaiiitMiftktmaf 
nat  liio  raperviaor  of  erwytowndiip  in  wtaidi  there  ahall  be  aaaeaaad  ttioinfeereit 
ckaMr  of  uhlvvnlty  or  primary  aohool  luida,  M  peraooai  property,  ataaB,  en  or 
day  of  Kowmlier  In  Hie  year  when  Hie  same  w«a  ao  east  seed,  tranamit  to  the 
comity  a  Bat  of  an  auch  lands,  oootelning  a  fViO  deaerlplion  ttereoC  together  wlb 
the  peraona  to  whom  re^MCttv^  the  aame  waa  ao  aaseaaed. 

Bnc.  2.  That  the  several  county  treaaurera  shall,  at  the  aame  time  asid  in  tha 
fhey  are  now  required  to  return  toflie  office  of  the  AuAtor  Oenend  lands  deHnqoent 
in  their  respective  oountlea,  return  to  the  State  Ij«d  Office  a  statamant  of  all  mibiBnlty 
primary  school  landa  upon  which,  from  retnrna  made  to*  them  by  the  townaliip 
peara  the  taxes  aaseHsed  have  not  been  paid  and  oamiot  be  coflecCed. 


6«i 

TtmCgamatmk&mtttitim  IfcMto  f  tut  ***i«»t  "K*!!  f  <i14t  wUrtHi  lionki  wwl  ( 
>tti>fcwi<ptfoBcf  tiwyyM-wiofkMMiwtwriitdtolilBoaetyiadttwtM^ 

8aa4.  Tha purcfa—w or pwchiMw of  wiy panetl of  ti» lind ao nitvtm&i, otitm  ptivMor 
penonscfadmiDff  to  baT»  any  Interest  in  the  Mine  m  the  Mslgnee  or  legtl  i upj  eeei \M\m  Inftvj 
other  e^podly  of  euchpnrelieier,  ihall,  under  pain  of  forfbltlag  hie  or  tiieir  internet  in  raelileiite 
and  in  the  oertifloate  at  aale  thereof;  within  tiie  time  in  which  the  annnal  intereetia  required  to 
be  paid  on  tike  pnrchaae  money  of  aneh  lande^paj  to  the  State  Treaanrer  the  amount  of  iaacea 
■aaeeeod  upon  any  description  of  tlielandaaoretqmed,  with  interest  thereon  from  the  ibet  day- 
of  Slebroary  fidlowinff  the  aaseesment  of  the  same,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  percent,  i^year,  aadift 
addiUoa  tibereto  on  each  desoriptlontlieBnm  of  twenty-fire  cents  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
collection  of  anch  taxes. 

teas.  Bveryparcelof  land  returned  under  ttieproTislonB  of  this  act,  upon  which  the  taawl 
and  tile  interest  and  diarges  aforesaid  ahatt remain  unpaid  at  the  expiration^  the  timewltUn. 
wiii^  payment  tliereof  ia  required  to  be  made  ^  tile  next  preceding  sectlan,  shall  be  deemed  to> 
haw  been  foribHed  to  the  State  by  the  purchaser  tliereo^  his  assignee  or  other  legal  lepfeaeaia 
ttves  andthelandssoforftftadshaDbe  sulject  to  sale  in  the  same  manner  that  other  forftlted 
and  unsold  untveraity  and  iffimaiy  school  lands  are. 

Snc.  6.  The  add  Commissioner  shall,  on  ;;or  before  the  first  di^  of  Ifsy  and  Morcmber  in 
each  year,  make  outand  ftmlsh  to  the  Audttor  General  a  statement  containing  a  deeoriptiBa 
of  the  lands  upon  wideh  Che  taxes  hate  been  paid,  and  the  amount  of  taxes,  interest  and  ehaifs» 
paid  on  such  lands. 

Bbc.  7.  The  Auditor  Gtaeral  shaU  credit  to  the  proper  counties  the  £uee  so  paid,  with  tSi» 
rale  of  intoreat  allowed  on  other  delinquent  taxea,  and  place  the  balance  of  moneys  arlslac 
from  audi  interest  and  charges  to  the  credit  of  the  general  fund. 

Bbc.  9.  This  act  shall  take  efli^t  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  April  8,  1850. 


[  No.  214.  ] 

AN  ACT  to  amend  an  act  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  State 
Land  Office  to  the  seat  of  government,  and  to  revive  certain  lawa 
relative  to  the  same. 

SBCrMm  1.  Se U maeUdiftke  Senate  ani Houu rfJi^^e$enUii»€§qftJU  StaU •fBHcMgrn^ 
Hiat  aeotlon  five  of  an  act  to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  State  Land  Oflloe  to  the  aeat  of 
tovemment,  ^>proived  March  31, 1840,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed;  and  the  oAoe  de- 
nominated  '*The  Land  Oflioe  of  the  State  of  Michigan,"  in  the  act  entitled  *^aot  toocganiao 
aLand  Office  and  to  regulate  the  sale  of  public  lands,**  4»proved  March  t,  1843^  be  and  Um 
Mme  ia  hereby  re-eataUiahed,  the  chief  oflleer  of  which  shall  be  caDedthe  Commisakintr  of 
the  Land  Office,  as  provided  for  in  said  last  mentioned  act 

fisa  2.  All  the  laws  rebtlve  to  the  State  Land  Office  which  were  in  foree  at  the  time  iHMn 
the  act  to  which  thia  is  amendatory  took  efibct,  not  contravening  the  provisiona  of  thia  aeti  or 
the  act  to  which  this  is  amendatory,  are  hereby  revived,  and  shall  be,  after  the  passageof  thi» 
act,  in  fun  force. 
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3.aeott«iMvwofUMMAdtatiMDllOMdMtiihcr«ky  MBMndadby 
>1h»  word  **apft9W^**  to  the  flftwath  itea,  to  ana  inoiadiBf  tiM  word 'Steeds"  In 
rfitomlli  line,  and  hmrHng  tostead  tJiereof  thu  wwd»  *^  tiw  judges  of  the  oooa^i 
■k.4  Ttato  act  ahaU  take  eflKt  from  and  after  ita 
▲prill,  1850. 


APPENDIX. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


EMBRACING  ACCOUNTS  OF  UNION  SCHOOLS,  *e. 


WE8LETAN  SBMIN ART,  ALBION. 

mm   In.  the  yev  1833^  Dr.  B.  H.  BMkard,  then  of  Ann  Arbor,  Ber.  H.  OoldMer  tad  Bvr. 
B.BLnelMr,liiTii«coiwiiltod  togtttier,  r«MlT«d  to  M«k  to  atteMMi  «  Mntavy  of  IsMnl^ 
teptftroBifftof  Hm  AbdiiiI  OoafciMMM  of  the  lf.B.  Chuci^  wliloh  cmbneedlMi 


beoaAraiitj  with  this  detign,  an  iaTiteUoo  ww  given  to  penons  in  dtthNiit  loeriMlw,  to 
uakt  ji  HI  nilH  nii  t  r^TrlTT*  **'T  — ^"  -■-  ^  **--  T-T""^  ^*m-iTr  ^  mtnlilitimiiiit  ■wmif 
t^B.  liitlia  WMMT  of  I8H  ■wiwl  ittoh  pgoporftloM  wiPiiiMrft  ■■JwiiwiimtothB 
OUo  Oooftreom,  which.  At  thiAtliii^hiidJiiilidio^  AtCUs  MirfoBof  Itett  bo47>a 

ippofatod,  with  fan  poiren  toaootpt  of  tho  hMtpropwHioM  aadtoi 
t|h>Ln>ilrtl¥>  OoqaaB  mchMte'.    Thut  oomnlttao  AdfiDai  Ito  duttw-MMj 

r,  hi  AcfeMn  oowly^  aaA  InliHih,  UM^  tte  ctovHr  of  1 


M^  Mi  i«ri«iDi  oAito  w«r»  iMdi  toMoore  ttw  cnotiia  of  bolMtoii  Md  the  < 

UW  iritool,  withowt  loattM.    Hio  fthaii  of  theofpHio  and  the  otlgliiil  pt  q|of  4m 

dbcoBHyd,  nnd  Itorod  thnttho  ichenie  wonldhaw  to  be  abondonadlbr  tlio  piewBi,  on 
; of  the  diOralllBa  thrown  in  Iho  wiiybareoniewho  waretheprofttoed  Mandiof  the 
Bat  in  ttwaumnier  and  Ml  of  189B>  the  proprietoft  of  the  fflhige  of  Albion,  and  other 
AoArof  nwralairiahBoeto  the  tniateee,  protMed  the  loeatloa  ooold  ho 
.totlMipkee.  Thje  ofltaf  waa  ateeptod,  and  their  eoniint  fcr  the  neeeeeiyy  change  in 
[hi  idwiiw  Ilea  nant  Into  tbn  Tnglehirm  i  The  eiiartar  waa  amended  eadeeired,  and  ffae  board 
Bf  tonatoeewM  aeotganiawl  to  the  tflh^  of  Albion,  onthelWh  of  April,  I83».  KolUttfof 
Hvtoapoelanoe  waa  done  towarda  Hie  ereetion  of  boildingB,  nntU  the  ipitog  of  1849^  when  an 
^cnf  waa  appolntod  to  eolieit  donaliona  and  subecriptlons,  and  to  take  preparatoiy  itepa  fbr 
ndUtag.  At  ttda  time  a  1701001  of  eoholanhipa  waa  edopted,wiiieh  encceded  well  fbr  a  time, 
MtnUlamtoiybeoimBaooiiroeof  embanaeoment  That  oyitem  waa,  to  glTO  a  certUeato  of 
•jKi  tiiilnn  ibr  ftmr  yeare  A>r  vnty  himdred  doUere  enbecrlbed,  but  not  amUable  to  the 
iidUw  nnlil  the  whole  amoimt  waa  paid. 
Vht  veeaon  of  the  ombanraooment  growtog  out  of  thia  sjetem,  was,  that  the  available  tyA- 
wae  mooHy  need  up  In  the  etootlon  of  bnUdinga,  and  nothing  waa  left  to  anpport 


Hie  ooeneretone  of  the  oentre  boUdlng  in  the  plan,  waa  laid  to  Angoit,  1641,  and  it  waa 
on^f  to  be  oooupied  to  NoTomber,  IMS,  when  the  octux^  waa  opened  with  alarge  nmnber  of 
The  drat  pnhiic  oiamlnation  and  eahlbitlen  took  place  to  March,  1843. 
>  dih  diV  efJ»io»  184%  anew  plan  of  ochetorol^pe  waa  adopted  and  pot  toto  operatioa, 
FittiAftowtomiie  a  pamanent  endownent'ftBd,  wlilch  haa  iacceedtd  teiy  wtlKL  Bjfli 
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MMndment  of  the  ehuter,  at  ttM  MMion  of  the  Leglalatwe  in  1850,  ttw  **  Female 
laMtaUr  yrm  engrafted  on  tine  Seminary.    Hie  firet  daae  in  this  departaDeni 
Angnat,  ISSl. 

I^om  thli  fleminary  faaTe  already  gone  ont  a  lai^  nunber  of  yoongmen,  who  ba^v 
tbe  varioua  aetilTe  avocatioaa  of  Hi*;  end  alio  of  yonng  ladica»  to  fin  np  tlieir  ephera  oi 
doUaByaataadneni  and  matron*.    Theee  eH  hold  a  fary  plearing  recoBection  of  Uie  diga 
adinthialnatitation. 

Ife  ihonU  probably  be  safe  in  eaying,  that  for  the  nine  yean  and  a  half  thafcfhia : 
hM  been  in  operation,  not  fu  from  two  thoneend  ttn  hnndred  youth  of  oar 
a  oearidvaUe  pastfon  of  their  BMOtal  cnltore  within  tts  wdh.   ttisnow  a^}ajim:atUaar 
protperl^  almost  nnparaUded  in  the  hiatory  of  literary  inatitatlona. 

Yonrstmly, 


OUVET  INSTITUTE. 

T^Oe  SvftruiUmdtiU  qfPMic  hutnuttam 

Tha  Olivet  Inatitota  is  aitiiated  in  (HiTet,  Baton  County,  MkUgaa.    The 
eannaiioed  in  the  spring  of  184l»  by  a  colony  of  Ghriatian  men  who  oama  here  witti  IWr 
ftaoiUea  for  thia^xpreas  pmpoae. 

ThemaindsBigninitaeatabllihniantwaatotamUiathoroagh  Ch 
dmof  yonthvlMiaadrenniataaoeaifaratoo  Umttad  to  adaiit  af  their  posanlaigsi 
oporsc  of  atady  elMwhare. 

naAiat  year  ofiheir  labor  waa  one  of  aevaretriaL  Being  anflrsly 
paowMarmsa  of  the  cBawta,  and  bialmiw  pressing  hard,  the  coloaisla»  althoi^  i 
^MiBda,hhQtadbeysadniaamre,antil their stmfth  wMgana,  aadfh^^ 
ptaalratod.  Than  foliowsd  molfaa  of  anflteing  and  JIHi  uas,  notwiBMtMidi^  ttit  afcrti^ 
■vrimdiiigMeiidatoftttiiiih  tstef.  Dirt«  thla  period  of  great  ^ebOity  and  eonaaqMit 
diaoouagomenty  the  fowdar  of  the  IwstitqHon,  the  Bar.  J.  J.  Bhjphsrd,  ims  nmoici  ly 


Ite  a  time  it  seamed  that  tbe  eoterpiSse  most  be  given  up.   Sovecalwiw 
oiitaat,aiidA]ttof  hqpeforthelbtora,wlianthadBjof  tiialoaaak  warei 
iomsd  to  their  former  hionaa.    TlMaaaoewualatod  < 
anoe  on  thoae  whoramailnad    But  as  the  people  raeovarad  thalr  hadth  and 
renewed  their  detannlnation  to  go  on  with  tlia  work.    Tha  aohool  was  opened  in  tfaa( 
of  thesamayear,  inapcirateroani.   This  prating  e«ceedlng\|  incooTaaknf,  It  waa 
aftalydstarminad  to  erect  a  small  edlfloe  thatmigfat  aerve  the  dovbie  potposa  of 
redtatioo  rooms. 

Owing  to  the  great  feebleness  af  tha  conunnni^y,  the  work  progressed  but  atow^y,  sadtta 
winter  oama  on  before  it  was  poasUtla  to  enclose  tbe  honsa.  The  snow 
the  ohiUng  winds  were  fisroely  blowing  as  the  shinglea  ware  nailed  to  therooC 
log  an  thia,  the  endosnre  was  efl^oted,  the  fioors  laid,  the  partition  pot  np,  andOeaieander 
upper  atory  nearly  lathed.  Tha  people  were  now  locridng  forward  wlfli  fond  antlc^paCioasta 
tha  time  when  the  work  ahoold  be  oompleted.  Bntinannasaapeetii«  momentai 
a  store  whifch  it  was  found  neoeasary  to  uae^  it  being  now mid-wlnter,  eommunloatod  dwl 
to  the  Hght  materials  around,  and  in  a  few  monents,  the  hbor  of  waaiiaoma  diys,  and  a|gili 
too^  was  a  mass  of  smouldering  ruins. 

Disheartened  and  d^Jactad,  the  little  band  mat  to  devise  plans  for  the  ftafeore.    Thai 
withapart  was sarioosfy oonaldarad  whether  they  should  not  rdinfoish  Ite 
whether  it  was  not,  after  aO,  entirely  iaspraetfoaUe  for  ao  few  to  ndectaka  ao  j 
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HndagMrioiirijaaapMyHAil^ettDiktoMdfhtnMttor,  they  oonehaded  that  what  tbeyhadl 
ali«a4y  done  they  could  do  agaiii,  and  reaohradhiimadliMy  to  rebofldvpm  1%6 

ftnt  bvlldtag  ^w  traetad  wlKk  Ih*  ■riahmwi  of  tho  diatrlot,  and  thay  were  to  oocnpy  tha 
lovrar  roam,  fivaofaool  purpaaaa.  It  wasto  be  reboDt  upon  die  tame  plan.  This  was  com- 
jlletod  helbretfaa  opening  of  the  next  lUl  term  of  theaehool. 

An  attempt  waa  now  made  to  obtafai  n  charter  fbr  the  Inatltntion,  which  entirely  fkOed,  tn 
tworaasooa.  One  waa,  that  the  State  at  that  thoadetermfaied  to  reaerre  to  the  State  tyhiferaftj 
tho  ezclaaiTB  power  to  confer  degreea,  and  woold  not  grant  thatpriTibge  to  any  other  hiatttn- 
tion.  The  other  waa  the  oppoaitionfeK  by  aome  of  the  leading  men  hi  the  Lagiflktnre,  to  the 
mannnl  labor  ftatnraa  of  the  Inatltnle.  Ilkia  ftihire,  together  with  the  cold  indllferenoe  naai- 
ftsted  by  thoae  who  ou^t  tohave  been  &M/pij  Intai'trted  in  aneh  an  entorpriae,  tended  to  dli- 
oowntga  thoae  who  had  at  so  great  «i  expenae  of  not  oaif  money,  bnth^aUh  andcomlbrt,  been 
UbOfrlng  fbr  the  good  of  many  yonth  of  the  State.  Yet  they  still  determined  to  toil  on,  ao 
kmgaa  there  waa  any  reasonable  proapect  of  final  Bnceeas. 

The  conatant  inoreaae  of  atndenta  demanded  addittonal  accommodatlona,  and  it  waa  thoti|^ 

ndriaable  to  erect  an  edlfloe  three  storiea  in  height,  flniahed  with  rooma  in  the  upper  atoriea 

Hor  the  accommodation  of  atodents,  and  the  loww  story  famishing  recitation  rooms,  &c.    To 

eflbct  this  required  the  united  efRorts  of  aH,  together  with  the  aid  that  could  be  obtained  from 

abroad. 

TbfB  expenae  of  the  edifice  has  been  about  three  thousand  dollars.  Two  years  were  apent 
in  ita  erection.  The  coat  is  small,  it  ia  true,  and  the  time  occupied  long,  but  when  viewed  in 
coonection  with  the  fket  that  there  wore  ao  few  to  do  the  work,  and  they  poasaased  of  btA 
anaall  maana,  the  work  accompHshad  senms  >  larga  one.  TUa  finished,  Oie  eommunityhad 
tafoped  fer  one  year'a  respite.  In  thia  they  ware  disappointed,  ibr  firefirom  a  burning  dweOlBg 
waa  oouTeyed  to  the  diapel  and  in  a  few  moments  tluit  waa  again  in  ashes. 

Jkxiother  dispel  is  now  in  the  process  of  erection,  much  larger  than  the  other,  which  it  ia 
hoped  win  be  completed  this  fen. 

Tb»  school  has  been  steadily  increaaing  hi  numbera  and  interest  firom  its  ooamwaoenwl. 
ThB  number  of  students  in  sttendsnce  the  paat  year  waa  about  one  hundred  and  filly. 

The  preaent  year  has  opened  with  moat  feyorable  proapeets.  Kot  leaa  than  one  huaArad 
stndeqta  win  be  preaent  during  this  term.  Many  who  are  anxioua  to  aTsil  themaelvaa  of  Oa 
ndmntaga  fer  mental  culture  here  offlned,  are  prevei^ed  from  want  of  aeconunodatiena 

For  sereral  yoara  past,  about  fifty  of  the  students  have  been  emptoyed  soma  past  of  thb  jur 
aa  teachers  in  common  schools,  yet  the  demand  for  inatraotora  baa  been  by  no  maana  iip- 
plied. 

The  chief  lim  ot  the  trnateea  heretofore  haa  been  to  prepare  teaefaera  thoroogl^y  fer  thib 
work,  and  to  fit  young  men  fi>r  collega  or  prepare  flMm  fer  an  advattoad  atanding,  if  Hm^ 
tf  hone.  In  their  effiarta  thua  hr  they  have  not  been  entirely  unsuceessftil.  A  charter  waa  ob- 
tained ayear  or  two  since  granting  aU  priTUegea  save  tiiat  of  conferring  degrees.  Under  ttda 
charter  the  preaent  board  of  trustees  waa  formed. 

l%e  board  now  purpoae  enlarging  the  operations  of  the  institution  as  there  ahaUseem  to  be 
n  demand.  The  formation  of  various  departments  is  proposed,  each  of  which  ahatt  hava  a 
eonrae  of  histrUction  complete  in  itself.  Not  that  the  studies  of  one  department  afaaU  be  an- 
thrdy  diatinctive.  AD  in  the  rarioua  departments  may  for  a  time  pursue  the  same  braadias> 
but  in  the  oourae  of  their  progreaa  one  daas  dtaU  pursue  thorou^ily  oertaJn  branches  wUeh 
mayfitthemibraparlieohrocciqMtloninllfe,  wfaileanoaierclasadian  pursue  as  thorou|^ 
other  branchea,  such  aa  may  fit  them  fer  a  dlflbrent  sphere. 

T«r  instance,  let  there  be  a  fiffmers^  department.  Thoae  entering  that,  would  be  required  to 
maater  the  branches  belonging  to  such  dqiartmait,  tadh  aa  chemiatry,  botany,  geology,  ndn- 
an]fOgy>  and  aU  the  brandies  requirite  fer  a  scientific  fiurmer.    Tlien  the  msrcfaanrs  depart- 


.in  wUiAsbnUbe  tai«tai  Oiom  fanaolMt  to  •>  qa>  iit  ■i»mHIi  IMte  tte 
Iht  ttSM  of  catartaf  iUBIj  opM  IIUi  pin  wiB  difSMA  fwy  aneh  on  theftadiof 
BMJtriNftindaewiweof  tottracttpgiaighibtgtawiwhiehwwMbeof  gi^  O 

tte  report  for  tte  jMr  wUl  be  dm&w  to  tiM  one  iBrwirdid  hot  jaor.    Tho  wbote  bob 

of  atudMltM  In  ittmdUlOO  H«ii4t»^  |Ka 
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A  iMf*  number  of  tte  11111161111  punoed  tho  bigbor  braacheo  of  wieBec,  «Bd  ■ovaral  n 
fBgigod  in  o  oouTM  of  prepontlon  ftw  ooOage.   Four  laftnwtort  baw  booB  ooylofBd 
tht  ootirt  year,  and  a  flfkb  dortaig  tbo  fUluid  wiBtor  ttnaft. 

Thb  Bfdomkal  year  of  tfao  Imtitttto  oommifBotB  oa  tho  ntmA  Wt^tm^  In  April,  aadii 
dtiided  Into  tbrce  tenm.  Tbe  8prta^  term  beflna  on  tbo  aiooMd  Wartniwday  of  Apc^  aad 
oontlmna  dH  tbe  latt  Wednesday  In  June.  Tlie  lUl  term  begfaw  on  tbe  bMt  Wfitnwitij  of 
September  and  continues  foorteen  weeks.  Tbe  Winter  term  oonuBenoea  at  the  (doeo  of  Ibe 
fid  term  and  cOntinQes  till  the  second  Wednesday  in  April,  at  wUcb  time  tbe  pnbHc  «xaa»- 
antftonsaadcommenoenientexeroiaeeoooar.  Tbere  is  one  vacation,  from  the  laet  Wodpeadiy 
in  June  till  the  bst  Wedneeday  fai  September. 


Tuitten  in  any  department,  except  tboso  bereailer  apeejfled,  ieibr: 
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Book-keeping,  per  quarter 100 

ritatingin  Oil,        «         7  • 

da     In  Water  Oolors,  per  qr S  N 
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Ubcary  fbe,  per  term If 

lateiflleeitA«a9tto$l,9Sperif«ek,oxehisiTeof ftwlandligbta.    MostcfOe 
defteQT  a  oonaideiAbla  portion  of  tbls  expense  by  manual  labor. 

LIBRAHT,  RKADCIO  ROOM  ASD  ATPAmATrS. 

The  Hbrary  ntonbers  more  than  one  thousand  Toluraos.  The  reading  room  is  si^plied  with 
tarious  taluable  publications  from  various  States.  Tlio  apparatus  consists  of  an  air  pump, 
•iMStrleal  machine,  galTsnlc  battery,  and  chemical  apparatus  sufficient  for  most  experiracnltfai 
Ibia  study.    This  apparatus  was  purchased  of  N.  B.  &  D.  Chamberlain,  of  Boeton. 

There  ti  also  belonging  to  the  Institute  a  superior  Piano,  nianufiictured  by  Mr.  Chickerii^, 
the  celebrated  Piano  manuikcturer  of  Boston. 

socusrm. 

There  are  three  societies  in  connection  with  tbe  Inatitute,  which  bold  regular  meetii^da* 
ring  term  tima— the  Society  of  Inquiry,  the  Fhiloalethian,  and  the  Toung  Ladlts'  Utcnry 
Society. 

New  classes  are  (brmed  at  the  beghmhag  of  each  term,  and  also  at  tbe  mid&  of  tbe  Fall  md 
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(«nb»boclaiiMtadMtelhe  OMnt  «r  •todf.  are  kept  oa  iMMlbytlie 
to  th«  thideate  on  low  lonns. 

CARLO  RBBD, 
CUtTMOM  ^  rA«  B09rd  ^  TmHUt^. 
E.N.BABTLKrr, 
StereUTf  ^  Btrd  pf  7VtMl«M. 
OUret,  Oct. «.  1851. 


HT.  MARK'Et  OOLLEGE. 

H««r.  F.  W.  8HKAinU5: 

DmAB  8nfr— The  fbOowiog  roport  reladTe  to  the  hbtory  and  coadltion  of  St.  Mark's  CoHegt 

Behootof  I  wooM  retpMilUlar  preMiit: 
For  aevenl  yean  before  Che  pnaent  charter  waa  obtained,  the  autj^  of  an  InititiitioB  Ibr 
ooOegiate,  and  thoologieal  leandof  had  been  broi;^t  up  anwuilly  aft  the  conyea- 
of  the  Bpiaeopal  Chnreh  In  thJa  Dtoeeae.  During^  the  leaaloB  of  the  kgialatiire  for  the 
UM,  aeharter  waa  proenred  under  the  title  of  St.  Mark's  College,  to  be  located  In  the  vll- 
Inge  (now  the  ci^)  of  Grand  Rapids.  The  first  meeting  of  the  tmateea  of  Bt  Mark's,  waa 
teid  In  Detroit,  on ttieiatfadaj  of  Maj,  1866^  at  whkh  time  the  charter  waa  aooeptad.  Atttie 
aaattime  the  Bar.  Mr.  Cuninf  was  anthorixed  to  put  the  preparatory  department  for  fltiiiakia 
imfeo  operation.  Ihia  he  did  b7  aeeuring  the  services  of  two  yonng  ladies  of  estabUahed  repu* 
i^tiimi  aa  teadiera.  Tlie  first  term  of  the  fomale  department  oommenoed  In  the  vftin%  of 
IffO^  taA  numbored  fifty  pupils. 

|Ai  the  meeting  of  the  trastesa,  in  September,  I860,  the  Rev.  Charlea  C.  Taylor  waa  elected 
PreaMant,  and  at  the  same  time  an  arrangement  was  made  to  have  the  male  department  go 
iflto  opermtioii,  under  the  care  and  inatmction  of  Mr.  I>.  D.  Van  Antwerp. 

Tlia  catalogue  which  waa  pnbHahed  In  November,  1850,  at  ttie  doaeof  the  aeoond  <ina'^  ^ 
aw  Amale,  and  the  first  of  Che  male  department,  recorda the namea of  119  pupUa.  Theeohoela 
kaitn  probably  averaged  about  100.  The  present  term  has  already  numbered  from  IM  to  130- 
It  la  the  deaign  of  the  trustees  to  make  the  inadtution  ftilly  competent,  and  of  snflkient  merit 
to  meet  the  entire  educational  wants  of  the  community. 

no  counea  of  study  In  8t  Mark'a,  wUl,  aa  for  aa  poaalble,  be  so  arrangedthat  with  tbeap* 
probation  of  the  Faculty,  ihe  gnardluis  of  the  pnpils  ms^  select  the  course  which  shall  beat 
qualify  theatndenta  for  uselUnaaa  and  endnenoe,  whatover  occupation  orproftaaion  may  be 
cihoiiim  Students  are  recdved  for  any  portion  of  thne,  and  permitted  to  punne  the  studlesof 
auch  olMsea  aa  ahaU  be  oonaldared  moat  appropriate  to  their  attalnmenta  and  deajgns,  and  em 
lewing  can  receive  a  certific^e  of  their  matricukition,  standing  and  acquirements.  Tnisiiover 
any  one  shall  have  puraued  a  coune  of  stu<ty  ftally  equivalent  (however  it  may  dlflhr)  to  the 
coarse  of  stwty  in  the  Univeraity  of  Michigan,  and  BhaQ  have  austained  in  it  a  aatialkctory  ex« 
anoination,  he  ahall  be  entitled  to  the  d^;ree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  and  when  a  atudsnt  can  sua- 
tain  a  similar  examination  in  the  course  cff  study  required  Jn  either  vlt  the  profoasions,  he 
eaa  receive  a  diploma  accordingly. 

The  InatltuQoa  is  already  famished  with  six  profossors  and  teachera,  five  of  whom  have 
been  constantly  engaged  in  instruction.  The  trustees  think  themselves  fortunate  in  having 
aocured  the  seryloes  of  able  teachers,  who  have  had  much  experience  in  the  instruction  of 
youth.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  has  sucpassed  the  ezpeotations  of  its  friends.  By  the 
moot  economical  management  the  income  has  nearly  met  the  expenditures.  A  committee  of 
tiie  trustees  during  the  present  week  have  succeeded  in  purchaaing  a  lot,  which,  of  all  others, 
they  have  k>ng  regarded  as  the  most  desirable,  for  the  site  of  the  preparatory  departments; 
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baOdiBca,  not  naHke  tte  pin  fsrwardid  to  jTOV  wiOi  tkto  I 

With  much  rapeet,  jamt  i 

rwA^LMi  c.  TATLAOL 

Gnod  Um^U^  Feb.  6cb,  1852. 


YOUNG  LADOSar  SEMINAET,  MABWfATJ, 

In  oomplknoe  with  •  requMt  made  hy  the  Soperintendoit  of  PaliBe  InaCraetaoOy  tfaie  hritf 
Import  of  the  Totmg  Ladiea  Bemhury  it  nowgiTni. 

IUb  inetltntfam  wm  opened  in  Btueh,  1856^  under  the  iwperintendence  ci  3Bm  8.  ffiima, 
Md  hMnow  been  in  operation  nenrly  two  yean,    A  Imildiny  wm  cxveted  bj  the 
pdWe  of  noooaunodatinff  ftwtj  pnpila,  with  the  infeeolkMi  of  eohishir  k 
nia  ia  carpeted,  and  taateftallj  fdndahed.    A  more  alUtUn  aeteol  room  ia 
feimd.    Italaeagttoaiareaf«d,andoiMof  thtbeatinlhevOaffa. 

ne  vMmala  daaign  ia,  to  ftvniah  n  aehool  of  the  Ushaat  fiada,  Car  the 
Indlea.  It  waa  entered  npon  aa  an  ezpecimant.  The  nomber  of  paqiili  haa  ^nriod;  jit  aneh 
aM  the  pweenr  proapecta,  that  the  fiienda  and  fimndecc  of  the  InalilulMW  are  aaafvbke  AaC 
their  hopea  win  be  reallaed. 

AmngemenU  will  be  made  hereafter  for  the  anuiuinodaHwi  of  p«|illi  fram  ahrnad,  and  It 
ia  daaigned  aa  aoon  aa  practicable  to  hare  a  boardiiv  honae  cownafftad  wflh 
thej  maj  be  mider  the  Immadiate  aopervfaion  of  their  teaehara. 

The  oowae  of  tnatruction  pnxsnad  embracea  the  dementary  and  fe%faar 
(fatdoding  Algebra  and  Oeometrjr,)  French,  I^ttn  and  Drawing.    Aa  aoon  aa 
nndir  It  expedient  a  moalcaldepaftaMBt  will  be  added.  Bxerdaca  in  compoaitlott  arereqofaiqd 
week^,  from  which  no  one  ia  excnaed,  except  bj  a  reqnait  from  their  parenta  or  t^iiai  (Bma 
The  seholMtic  year  condata  of  two  terms,  or  fonr  qnartere  of  eleven  weeha  endk    The  Ml 
term  conmenoea  the  aeoond  week  In  October.    The  Bpriaff  terra  abMA  the  IMh  of  March. 

In  oonaeqoence  of  the  frequent  diangea  in  the  achool,  and  the  Undted  time  tar  which : 
pnpila  ara  entered,  it  ia  deemed  adviaaUe  that  n  pnbtte  exaBdnntieB  ahoiid  be  bald  ai 
of  each  qnatter. 

Eapedal  care  ia  taken  that  the  inatmotion  given  ahonld  beaa  thoroqgh  aapoarfhie  ondvtbe 
exkMng  counteracting  circnmatanrea;  and  eveiy  eflbK  ia  need  to  indnoe  hafaita  of  atteatton,  of 
tfaliddng,  inannning:.  and  pmictaality.  Pupila  are  not  allowed  to  pam  ovnr  their 
perfieiaDy.  The  principle  ia  adopted,  that  the  qnantl^  learned  la  not  of  ao  much 
aa  the  manner  in  which  It  ia  learned,  and  the  character  of  the  dladpHno  given  to  Oe  i 
that  it  ia  not  M  neceaaary  to  Impart  knowledge  aa  to  create  a  deaire  Ibr  it— to  brin^  oat  idBM^ 
and  teach  the  pupil  how  to  learn  erery  thing. 

The  practical  dntlea  of  Ufa  are  ever  kept  in  view.  To  lead  young  ladlee  tolbel  thah-A^ 
reaponaiblHty  in  the  cultivation  of  thdr  faitelleetnal  fbcnUira— to  ftdly  nndprrtnad  tJafr  ial»- 
tiona  to  God,  to  their  Ibllow  creaturea,  and  their  dutlea  to  aode^  at  large,  and  fit  tbn  ibr 
acenea  of  future  uaefbfaieas,  ia  most  prondnent  In  fbe  instruction  gavcn. 

8.  BUBOtt. 

Marahan,  Jan.  31, 1852. 


FAYETTE  UNION  SCHOOL^^ONESVILLE.       - 
Tf  the  SuptrinUndent  of  ftiUte  FnttnuHom: 

At  a  public  school  meeting,  held  May  29th,  1844,  the  expedtency  andfbaaiblHty  of  eataMbk> 
Ing  and  suataining  a  union  achool,  of  a  character  to  meet  the  entire  wants  of  our  eomnraaily 
in  that  regard,  were  folly  discuaaed.    It  was  finally  resolved  by  a  large  mi^Jor^  to  bs  bott 
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ftMlMt  and  expe^lMit,  «id  Chit  no  tHne  ih— id  be  lortia  tnaklny  tfwneoeatMy  pwpwittow. 
A  snitefali  ftouM  mtnt  be  trMtod.  A  eommltliee  wtm  eppoinled  topfyre  plMi«»  end  tal—it 
At  >inheaqn>nt  meetiay  ttde  ooninittee  eiibinlftted  wtmbI  plMs:  one  of  ifUfeb 
adopted;  nd*  bvfek  iMraw,  MbyOOftet,  two  ttorlee hifit,  me  enoled,  at » coet  ef 
•I^UM^  aplaa  of  wbieh  U  Leceto  atteobed. 

The  honee  wae  eompMed  JaAQMy  lat»  1848,  awl  the  adiool  opened  iraerttieanspieee  of  A. 
B.  "Weleh,  A.  IL,  ee  principal,  with  two  oompetentaiaiiUnto.  The  year  waa  divided  into  tw# 
tmrwMf  of  twenly-two  mala  each,  the  flnt  tavm  oovuaeneing  the  let  of  fieptenaber,  wifli  a 
■iaoKt  vacation  of  two  weeki  at  ita  oloae^  and  a  vaoatSon  of  six  weeka  at  (be  <dooe  of  the  nun- 
mar  term.  The  amonnt  paid  teaehera  the  firat  year,  waa  $800.  The  number  of  schoiara  In 
aHendance,  waa  two  hnndred  and  twenty-two;  the  wlu^  number  of  penona  in  the  diatriot 
boCweo  the  agea  of  fmat  and  eighteen,  being  only  two  hnndred  and  twenty. 

At  the  doae  of  the  ilrst  year  the  e:tperlnient  of  employing  eacperieneed  and  highly  ednoalod 
tenchera,  though  at  an  expenae  &r  ezoaeding  die  amount  the  people  had  beenaoeoatomed  to 
regard  aa  a  liberal  compeomtion  to  teachers  of  diatrict  schools,  had  proved  so  eminently  sue- 
ceaaftil,  tliat  the  district  with  great  unanimlfy,  determined  to  continue  the  school  under  the 
aame  auaplcea,  with  an  increased  salary  to  the  principal,  and  an  additional  number  ot  asalat> 
ant  teachers.  Mr.  Welch  continued  in  charge  of  the  school  until  the  summer  of  1848,  when 
he  waa  compelled  by  the  state  of  his  health,  to  reNnqnish  it;  and  Bev.  C.  8.  Kingaley,  A.  M., 
waa  employed  to  succeed  him.  Ttie  sum  of  9000  waa  paid  to  teadiers  for  the  firat  tcna  ef 
1M9,  andyet  ooat  of  tuition  was  only  from  91  to  f  1,50  to  each  scholar,  for  the  term.  Mr. 
KIngaky  continued  in  charge  of  tlie  aehool  until  the  iUI  of  I860,  with  &om  two  to  four  aa- 
aiatant  fteachara,  at  a  ooat  to  the  diatriot  of  between  91,000  and  91,100  per  year.  The  coat  to 
each  scholar  during  this  time  rang^from  91fMto  93per  term. 

IB  the  AS  of  1650,  the  Sev.  8.  C.  Miekok,  A.  M.,  was  employed  to  take  chacgo  ot  the  school, 
ait «  aalary  of  9600  per  year,  with  authority  to  employ  such  aasiatanta  aa  he  might  require^  at 
an  axpenae  not  exceeding  9000,  in  addition  to  hia  ownaalacy.  Mr.  Hickok  waa  shorty  aftar- 
wnrd  taken  sick,  and  after  an  ihieaa  of  aome  weeks,  died,  it  waa  then  too  late  for  the  diatriat 
board  to  aeonre  the  aervieea  of  anch  a  teaeher  aa  waa  deaired,  and  they  were  ocmipdled  Uk 
•naploy  tm  a  short  time,  a  peraon  capable  of  teaching  only  the  common  branches  of  an  Bqg- 
Bdi  adneaftion.  The  principal  reoeited  935  per  month,  and  was  Ami&died  with  two  eonipe> 
tnnt  asslatants;  but  owing  to  the  ftct  that  only  the  common  branchea  were  tanght,  the  sdioel 
waa  not  ao  Ailly  attendee^  and  the  coat  of  tuition  per  soliolar  waa  much  greater  than  when 
teaohers  ha4  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  91,200  per  year. 

The  dlrftrion  of  the  year  into  two  UnoB,  being  found  inc<MiTcnient,  a  diange  waa  made  la 
the  ipring  of  1851,  and  the  year  divided  into  three  terms,  two  of  sixteen  weeka  each,  and  on* 
of  twelve  weeka.  Mr.  Weleh  havtag  fuIlEy  recovered  hia  health,  vraa  again  induced  to  tafco 
<diarge  of  the  a^ool,  at  a  aalary  of  9700  per  year.  During  the  summer  term  be  had  thrae- 
naaiataat  teadiera,  vffao  were  paid  at  the  rate  ef  9000  per  year,  and  yet  the  cost  of  tuition  per 
achohr  was  only  91,S0  for  the  term. 

The  iUl  term  baa  just  oommenoed,  and  the  number  in  attendance  is  so  large  that  four  aa- 
alatant  teaohera  have  already  been  employed,  and  It  is  probable  that  some  dasaes  will  stiH  bo 
plaoed  under  the  tuMon  of  advanced  schoiara,  who  are  pursuing  a  oouree  of  study  with  ea- 
peeialreftrenoe  to  the  proftoslon  of  teaddng.  Though  ao  targe  an  amount  is  paid  for  teaeh> 
era,  It  ta  confidently  believed  by  the  school  board  that  the  ooet  per  achotar  will  be  leaa  than 
for  any  prevloua  year. 

It  baa  been  the  aim  of  the  board  and  the  diatrict,  toaflbrd  foeilltleafor  edncatian  in  thin 
dMrtelsdbeoi,  4^^  ^^'oee  aftwdad  by  the  beet  adademlea  and  grammar  schoola  of  ttia 
conntry .  Bspecia]  attention  baa  been  paid  to  thoee  preparing  themaelvea  for  teaohera.  Olaasaa 
in  Ijitin,  Greek,  Bpanlah,  Chemistry,  Algebra,  GeooMtry,  &C.,  have  been  advanced  oonalder^ 
bly  beyond  What  ia  usually  required  for  admiarion  into  even  an  advanced  claas  in  college;  an4 
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htm  to  MOW*  ttt  VMMwl  difvw  oC  IkoagU,  flttMitto«.aad  bmbM 

Hm  •xp«rifliie«  of  this  Mhool  hat  ■hown  tfaaft  m  •  waattg^  of  oewHiuy  oloat^  ift  is  ^ 
<<ytoom»kiydti»tMfltiiw   tlwt  wlwo  tlw  dhtrtct  1^  p^  <fa»  Mg^Mi 
tpwttaotd  tnd  lifghfy  odvoatoi  toMdian,  IIm  eoit  of  toltton  p«r  itholar  kM 
II  iMi  ihowB,  too,  ttw  pnKtJetMIHy  Md  tlw  poMcy  of  i^brthiy  fcfilHiiin  tr  H 
nlMiln,  Mid  ttw  Mglur  bnaeh—  of  gagMrti,  to  out  ditlrtet  ichook.    AIi^bo 
tko  jovth  of  our  oovBtty  Iuto  mtmm  to  no  otktr  oehoolg;  ond  though 
dtaHoooM  not  bo  todiiotd  to  Mod  thOB  to  oewiomko  or 
■flbrd  thorn  frcUttfteofcr  thoattoluMBt  of  oil  O*  kmmhdgt  to  be  oMidacd  to 
Lat  thMO  be  aiodo  what  thoj  ihowM,  aad  wh«t  fSb0j  maj^  irilhoni  a^j  i 
ozpoooo,  ond  we  shall  have  no  need  of  aeadsmtosand  gvaaaBar  sdtoola. 

W.J.  BAXTER. 


UNION  SCHOOL  AT  BATTLE  CREEK. 

lb  ito  8mp9rimitu4tut  tf  PwkNe  inttrmciimu 

TtedlMriot  board  of  the  Union  §ehool  at  Batth  Gteeic,  wonU  foapodiWIr  TCp«««*  t^Mk  <te 
tovttenn  of  the  Utaion  School,  since  the  completloii  of  the  school  boMtoga,  aloatd! 
S«lh.    Fovr'hnndied  and  tUrtjr-aix  scholars  were  to  attendanee  dtttag  the 
osfon  noa-reiident  scholars  hare  been  admitted  fato  the  sohooL 

laatnwtlon  was  given  daring  the  term  to  the  hlghset  branefasa  of 
Ijdto,  and  weekly  exercises  to  compoaltfon  and  dedamatiott.    The*BCfaooI  la 
ihtm  dapartmenta,  two  teachers  to  eaoh  wider  ttie  sqpsitotsndtoce  of  the  prtod|iaL 
ei^s  wagea  per  term,  fSll  00.    The  jear  la  divided  toto  three  tenns  of  i 
There  ai«  six  hnndrad  and  one  children  to  the  dtotrlot,  bstween  theagea  of 

The  Union  School  House  is  constmoted  of  brk^  three  atotissto  helghth,  toi^  hx  aiz^, 
iinalatolng  thr^n  Isrffr  rnnmi  sniitbrim  rnnmnisnt  rnnnwiiirrirlhitinn     Ttwhiwaaiaaltortad 
OB  nbwutiftileaunenoe,  with  two  aorss  of  land  attached  to  It,  wlikh  wiU  be  fillad  wRk  tPMSt 
isdoraamental  trees  ttie  covnlng  spring.    The  first  school  diitilct  to  tide  ptooe  waa  organlaod 
da  June,  1834,  with  a  sparse  population,  embracittg  twelve  sections,  Imown  aa  aokool  dirtihit 
Ito.  8;  township  of  SOlton.    A  tax  of  iOO  waa  raiaad,  for  whieh  a  sdiool  hoose  waa  ersetod, 
whidk  answered  the  demands  of  the  district  untU  1837.    During  the  jeara  1837  and  1888,  •510 
wura  raised  to  prepare  a  more  commodlotts  buiUlng.   In  ISM  a  tthcary  was  aCtackad  to  the 
oohoolt  and  a  resolution  adopted  to  anpport  the  school  through  the  aoadamie  Tear.    Intfaajear 
t844,  the  friends  of  unlTeraal  education  started  the  projeot  of  a  Union  School,  and  were  anooan 
tared  by  strong  opponents  who  were  unceasing  to  their  eSbrta  to  deftat  the  ralaing:  of  asoA* 
'dsnt  tax  to  execute  their  plans,  and  were  sncoessfal  for  a  time.    Hm  board  of  inapectan  in 
the  year  1845,  not  Ikvortog  the  prindplaa  of  Union  Schook,  aCtenqitod  to  divide  ttedkklct 
into  aeveral,  but  were  cheeked  by  the  active  exertiona  of  thoae  who  b^eved  aueh  aMMt  woaU 
proes  tojnrious  tothe  cause  of  popular  education.   Public  meettaga  wereeaHed,  and  thoqaea- 
tton  diaeussed  for  some  months  with  a  beneficial  result. 

to  1847,  the  inspectors  of  Emmet,  Battle  Creek  and  Bedford  formed  a  Union  aohooldktriet, 

.oonpoaed  of  fractional  parts  of  aald  townships,  indudtog  a  torrliary  evial  to  five  and  five- 

sigiiMM  sections.    At  the  annual  meeting  of  1848,  a  resoltttioa  paaaad  to  T«l9ft,MM  to  pur- 

a  site  and  build  a  house*  Bttitoble  for  Che  Union  adiooL    Tbetax  wia  dulyaaaesasdand 

eoHaoted;  a  site  had  been  sceured  and  arrangancnls  were  being  made  for  tkeeieetian 

•fanedlAoeaaitablBforthediatriet;  butby  tfaaJnganuHyoftheenemisaofthetovfetinsBtofa 

oaplfal  for  the  beneilt  of  the  ristog  generatton,  a^  tojunctloo  was  pheed  upon  the  tnaiunr 
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the  •mooai  whidi  hikd  btM  oollMt^  ifM  nitedtdi  III*  dk^^ 
tk«lr  oUms  on  an  Mitlahle  site  «id  MMit  a  proptr  tkmm  iae  Mio«h«r  tftnt*  raflbrloff  OfMk 
from  MnniMetMryexiMiiM  and  d0lfty.  In  I8M  they  ■noeecded  la  paMing  a  r«MliillM  to 
ralaa  another  tax^d  wer«  suooeisful  in  coUtcttng  it  A  lita  waa  procnrad  and  the 
]nl86«»niao  wtra  adaoted  to  fill  thaoOkwa  of  the  diatrlet  with 
;  to  aivenrama  all  otolaoiea  whleh  ware  pcaaaalad  in  iht^ae  way,  and  tiM  apaa^  • 
ptotioo  of  tha  bvUdlDg  w«a  the  reault;  and  we  ava  happy  to  vapoii  the  preaant  proepeela  of 
the  achool  enconraging.  The  building  and  site  haa  been  obtained  at  an  expenae  of  96»AM. 
The  board  ftel  deleraiined  to  do  all  In  their  power  to  make  Oria  achool  worthy  the  palronage 
eo  HberaDy  beatowed.  The  diatrict  ia  in  much  need  of  apparatoa  and  a  diatrlet  Mbrary^  and 
we  briiffve  if  the  Union  achooli  could  have  their  ahaie  of  the  townahip  llbrariea  and  of  the 
Hbrary  fyznd,  moch  nnire  benefit  might  he  derlred  than  is  now  obtained. 

8.  WBIOHT, 
SeerUmrf  qf  the  JSaard. 
Battle  Cr«ek,  Jan.  3, 1<%53. 


YPSILANTI  UNION  SCHOOL. 

YraiLJUin,  April  3e,  1869. 
Hosi.  Piu5Cia  W.  8UEAKMA5,  SupertnUndttU  ^f  PubUc  nutruetimu 

Dear  8nir-The  directora  of  Tpailanti  Union  School  rcapectfnlly  tranamlt,  object  to  yevr 
diapoaal,  the  followh^  brief  report  of  the  rise,  progreaa  and  preaent  oondition  of  thia  inatait^ 
tSon.  • 

Thia  achool  waa  organized  in  October,  1849,  under  a  apedal  aet  of  legislation  authorlalttg 
the  directora  to  adopt  any  aystom  which  would  not  conflict  with  the  general  achool  law. 

It  waa  a  bold  and  in  many  reapecta  an  unpreeedented  axperlment»  undertaken  by  one  dia- 
trict alone,  and  InTolyiog  an  amount  of  pecuniary  reaponaibility  which  nothing  but  seal  la 
the  cauae  of  education  could  have  induced  ita  prqj^btora  to  aaaume,  and  which  nodiiag  bat 
g;reat  ikith  in  the  feaaibiUty  of  their  eatorpriae  could  have  JuaUfled  them  in  aaauming. 

In  October  18S1,  two  yeara  from  the  tine  the  aohool  waa  organised,  a  aecond  diatrlet  united 
with  the  first,  and  ainoe  Chen  it  haa  been  auataiaed  l>y  the  united  elitarta  of  the  two 
atlll  leaving  two  others  in  our  village  which  hare  not  aeon  fit  to  unite  with  ua.  WhUe 
theeontrol  of  a  shigle  diatrict  it  waa  known  aaa  modal  achool,  but  aoon  after  the  union  of  the 
tvro,  there  then  being  no  school  in  thia  part  of  the  oountxy  which  afforded  advantagoa  aupe- 
rior  to  thoae  of  the  common  diatrict  school,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  extend  the  courae  of 
inatrucdon,  not  only  that  our  own  children  might  receive  a  finished  as  well  as  a  thorough 
and  practical  education  at  home,  and  under  the  parente*  fanmediato  protection,  but  also  aa  aa 
inducement  for  pupils  from  abroad  to  become  connected  with  the  institution.  In  this  respect 
it  ia  believed  we  have  gone  beyond  moat  institutions  in  this  and  other  States. 

In  a  large  majority  of  the  Union  Schools  In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  courae  of  instruction 
ia  Umfted  to  that  of  the  common  diatrict  school,  while  but  few  give  advantagea  of  a  claaaie  or 
even  an  extended  English  courae.  Owing  to  thia  deflelency,  they  are  in  many  inatancea  oom- 
pdled  to  siq>port  aa  aeparate  achoola,  both  an  Academic  and  a  Union  SchooL  We  have  aim- 
ed to  unite  both  of  theae  in  one;  and  how  Hr  we  have  aucceeded,  the  preaent  condition  of 
the  school  win  show.  From  ite  character,  the  privileges  it  afforded  and  the  large  and  eompre- 
htfidve  course  of  study  then  adopted,  it  inaenaibly,  and  by  a  kind  of  common  oonsent,  became 
known  aa  Union  Seminary,  which  name  It  haa  since  borne,  without,  It  Is  believed,  giving  of- 
fence to  other  seminaries,  or  bringing  dSscredit  upon  the  name. 

If  it  lb  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  which  haa  assumed  this  well  merited  dirtinctioo,  it  te 
to  be  hoped  it  will  not  be  the  last,  for  surely  such  schools  taking  Che  rank  and  doing  the  labor 
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«f  MmioniM,  io  oar  popaloiu  asd  enfeerpfWaf  illl>gii  an  the  hope  of  the  Stafeo,  «at  oa^ 
•Mfaof  aeadenueiJlBvatagtbat  m  pvopuatoiy  lehMli  for  oar  Poiioiiilj;  i 
AM  food  roMoo  wli7  they  iboiild  aot  take  Mb  oad  podtian  io  knptar  ^*f(k 
OBd  importence. 

Tho  biddii^ boloofing to tke  dMrkt am lolwd  ot«a^MI(  ttioaniMie 
#MMS  tiio  aTorago  attowlaaeo  of  pvyiliy  Si;  the  awngo  anaooat  raind  hf 
«ftni!faonrnlBriio»flOQ|aadtbeozpMaeaiMr  aeholarto  the  Inlnliaimli  of  the 
mmmnmefaool  privUecaa,  •&. 

Tfaia  avofago  par  dfcitriet  idMiJar,  though  bo  highor  thao  m  taaaj  oomm 
no  aco  in  hopea  aooo  to  radnee  at  leaat  opo  baK 

no  IbDowiag  eoorae  of  atndifa  havo  bowi  adopted,  and  It  now  pamvd  hj  Cho 
the  achool.    Some  will  hare  completed  tlte  coone  at  the  exptration  of  tho  proacnt  term 


oonas  mt  arrDna— PsnrASAioBY. 
Orthogr^bj,  Beading,  Fenmanahip,  BCodem  Geogri^y,  Grammar,  Arlth■lcth^ 
mental.  Geography  of  the  Ueavena,  lOetory  of  the  United  State*  and  Ana^yala. 

nan  ykab. 
FInt— Higher  Arithmetic,  Advanced  Grammar,  Ancient  Geography, 
becond— Algebra  begun.  Higher  Arithmetic,  Advanced  Grammar. 
Third— Book  Keeping,  Algebra  llniahed,  9|yntax  and  Proeody. 
Foorth— Bourdon  bogim,  Fhyalology,  Botany. 
Oompoeitlon  daring  the  year— Perlcer'a  Aid. 

BSCO!n>  TKAR. 

Fbat— Boordon  flniabfd,  Botany,  Geometry. 
Seoond~Goometry  ilniehod,  Hlatory,  Rhetoric. 
Third — ^Trigonometry,  BQitory,  Rhetoric. 
Fourth — Gblrulne,  Bbtory,  Logic. 
Oompoeidon  during  the  year— Bu'ker't  Aid. 

Tn»D  YBAS. 

Firat— Sun-eying,  Geology  and  lUneralogy,  Mental  Fhlloeopby. 
Second— Chemiatiy,  Ifenta]  Fhiloaoplty,  Matwal  Philoaophy. 
Tirird— MatoralFliIloaophy,  Mentad  Riiloaophy,  Agricokaral  Ghemiatry. 
Foorth— Aatronomy,  Moral  Sdenee,  Blementa  of  Criticiam. 
Oompoaifcion  during  the  year. 

There  are  tvro  Primary  departments  for  yousg  pupUs,  and  a  Preparatory,  vrliidi 
are  required  to  paaa  through  before  entering  upon  the  other  conrae. 

TSKMB  or  TCmoy  PKa  QrAKTISB  FOB  VOBKlOlt  rVTJLH. 

Primary  Dq>artment, |8W 

Oommon  EogUsh  branchea, tS$ 

Common  Bngliah,  with  one  high  English,. 3W 

Oommon,  with  one  or  two  high  English 4M 

Languages, 4  SS 

Muaic,  with  use  of  Piano  extra, 9  «• 

Ptdnting  and  Dravring,  Extra, S  M 

It  ie  worthy  of  remark  that  the  coarse  of  study  is  m  thorough  and  extenaiTe  as  in  aiqr  othar 
lMMtwtk»  in  the  State,  and  that  the  ratea  of  tuition  are  lower  than  In  moat 

In  addition  to  tho  English  course.  Just  attention  is  paid  in  preparing  young  moh  for  ooOsgik 
aadmoch  time  and  labor  deroted  to  instructioa  in  the  modem  langnagea.  During  the  pait 
year  there  have  lieen  largo  dasoes  in  French,  German,  Music,  Painting  and  Drawing. 

A  pUloaophloal,  diomical  and  mathemat;^  apparatus  of  oonsideraUe  valoe,  lielongs  to  tbt 
Seminary,  and  the  tovm  library,  containing  ovor  one  thousand  volumee,  is  kept  in  the  baild> 
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tf9'  '^  EmBje\9p%iim  Amurktmmt  and  MV0nl  othor  vtliiabi*  books  for  reftrmc*  tmr^  been 
nomtlr  aMedt  endare  weeielblo  to  the  nemben  of  the  echooL  There  ere  now  in  the  Uni- 
•t  Ana  Arbor,  m  noiaber  of  itadeatft  from  this  eobool,  teveral  of  whom  entered  one 
laadTUoe. 
Tbe  Bomber  of  foreign  pupUe  eonneoted  with  the  eofaool  hea  inereeeed  very  muoh  linoe  it 
mm  first  opeasd;  sad  dorta^  the  past  yesr,  as  enr  oatalogue  wiB  show,  a  largo  nvmber  havo 
Sn  attendance  from  dUfcrsnt  parts  of  thto  Slate,  and  some  fow  from  other  Btates^  Onr 
baOdfaig,  whli^  wlH  aooommodato  from  sixty  to  seventy  with  rooms  for  stodj,  has  vsnstty  been 
ftiOy  and  daring  Iho  foil  and  wfaater  qnarter,  serenl  applinations  for  admitskm  have  been  re- 
for  want  of  additional  room  aooommodatioos  in  the  boUding.  This  large  number  of 
pupils  who  liaTe  been  united  with  the  sobool,  and  without  any  special  eifott  or  soBoi- 
tntiott  on  our  part,  plainly  shows  that  our  course  of  Instruotion,  the  method  of  tfianMng 
puonnsd  by  our  teaoh«rs,  and  the  mam^pemant  of  the  sehool,  are  approdatod,  and  that  a 
■afAmoA  bassd  upon  the  Union  Qjstom  may  oompete  with  the  best  Institutions  of  our  kn^.  i 
Oar  school  year  Is  divided  into  two  torms  of  twenty-two  weeks  each,  end  eaoh  term  into 
>two  qusiters  of  eleven  weeks. 

At  the  eloee  of  each  term  there  is  an  examination,  si  which  thne  the  dasses  are  publicly 
«xBBined  in  the  brandies  they  have  pursued,  and  at  the  dose  of  tbe  third  quarter  there  Is  a 
yiAHc  esamimition  and  ezhiUtlon. 

There  are  two  ttteraiy  sodetlseoonneeted  with  the  school,  which  iubve  regular  monthly  pub- 
and  before  one  <tf  wUdi,  daring  the  pest  winter,  public  lectures  on  diftienit 
peitaininy  to  popular  education  have  been  delivered. 
It  has  been  an  object  in  this  skoteh  to  state  ss  briefly  as  poadUe,  the  moet  im^ortsat  fta- 
of  our  school,  that  tho  pubHo  generally  may  know  what  we  hare  accomplished  in  so 
lOhottaspaceaatwoaadahalf  yeers,andwhatmaybeaooomp)ishedin  atancet  every  village 
l^avr  aiate  in  the  same  hmdahis  enterprise.  What  publle  spirit  has  done  hi  Ypdkmti  it 
-vHH  do  elsewhere;  and  if  others  see  anything  oommendaUe  in  our  example  we  trust  it  wSI 
he  apeedDy  followed  in  other  plaoee,  and  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  and  throug^i  EngUdi  and 
'Cl— Iral  edooation  be  placed  within  the  readi  of  numbers  by  whom  it  cannot  now#>e  ob- 


ftom  the  success  which  has  crowned  our  efibrts,  sad  the  high  position  wfaidi  our  school 
htm  attained  in  so  short  a  period,  we  cannot  bring  this  report  to  a  dose  vdthout  urging  the 
friends  of  education  in  other  places  to  haiard  at  least  aa  experiment  in  the  union  system; 
neifher  do  we  heeitate  to  express  an  opinion  that  although  much  our  colleges  sad  universities 
nay  do  kithe  cause  of  education,  the  greiU  wm-k  ct  educatnig  tbe  rapidty  increasing  popula- 
tion of  this  conimonweatth  Tuust  be  peribnned  in  and  through  the  influence  of  union  sdiools 
or  sendaaries.  Upon  these  the  safoty  and  perpetuity  of  our  nations]  superstructure  will  most' 
If  QSpeud* 

C.  J08LIN,  See.  Dutriet  Bottrd. 


LANSING  UNION  SCHOOL. 

Lmitfo,  May,  18SS. 
T%  HU  Hmi.  FRAffca  W.  Smmaww,  Superiniemdtnt  9f  Pmhhc  TasfrucMoa,  4rc>.' 

DBUi8m-~IIaving  the  eause  of  popukr  ediwation  at  heart,  and  regarding  as  I  do  with  deep 
lutoiest  the  eflbrte  which  are  being  made  from  time  to  time,  not  ooly  in  our  own  State  but 
ilflo  hi  many  others,  to  bring  within  ttw  reach  of  eveiy  youththe  means  of  acquiring  a  ttMr- 
oO^ilty  jpruictieel  if  not  liberal  edueal^on,  thereby  placing  eaoh  hidividual  member  of  the  ri- 
idag  geueiatkm  on  the  same  great  democratic  platform  of  equality  and  intelUgence,  wtddk  Is 
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Ik*  bMb  or  our  rtpuUlcMi  iofltitiittoM,  gMiDC  to 

MOfOMBt  tai  Iha  ouiM  of  hvflMn  progrtWj  do  I 
t  toqwtit  fa  troniwlnfaig  yon  a  brief  hMtorj  of  tfat 
of  tlM  *'LAnim  U5I01I  Scbool,**  locotod  in  the  northon,  or  m  k  ktenmed,  Um 
pottioiiof  tlikTata«».    8dioolDMriotKo.S,taiUM  tomMUpof 
orgoDiaod  fa  1847,  comprWi«  at  ttet  tfak»  flvo  moUom  of  Iwd,  (tko 
coTwd  with  dwMe  fet—t,)  torindfagttio  ■orth  otto-ttttrd  pwi  of  thfa  HBun  a 
ordfaorjr  ci|Mcitj  WM  erMtod,  fa  whkfa  »  acbool  hot  boon  kopC  op  oa  OB 
oochytv.    Baft owtay Co  fclM rapid faftnx of  popoktSo^thoMbool 
■dMivifalotiM  wontiof  ttMdiMrict,«id,Mft  Ifgiliaafa  w^hO, 
tatooxfaCeiMW,  drttwtag  from  Ow  p*wpU*9  •chool  Its  mott  cflbetool  aU 
fafloanoe  and  okaraoCor  fa  oommvnity. 

nb  afato  of  tlifaffi  oooM  not  tang  racoafa  van 
fafiwneea  ffora  aurtad  an  ftbovfe  oa.    Tlie  banafcilal  worfcfaga  of  i»»  Vtdm 
pot  fato  oparalion  at  llanlMll,  BatOa  Graak,  Jaoaovlfla,  aad  other  flaaaa,  kftd 
tantlonof  Boaqy  of  the  moataetiveand  fafloeotlal  dtfaana  of  thodlrtriot»aiid  i 

ttmdathetopie  of  rontoraafton;  tfa  appWoabaiy  to  the  i  liilfag  «MBts  oflho 
idJannaaad,  aad  Ita  happj  cActa  on  ooaamnnitj  made  kaown.    Tka 
iBorfta  aad  ftaaibttity  of  the  plan  strengthened  theoonTietfan  that  to  OMiy  napaat  ii 
to  aflbrd  to  the  ooHBranily  at  oaoe,  an  eooaonfeal  aad  yaft 
of  ediMidon,  yieldfag  thorn  eracy  adwntafe  to  be  dsrivtd  frsa  Ike 
BIgh  Schools  and  Academies,  witfawt  their  attandaaft  evOs  and  expanao,  fidty 
with  their  imnte,  open  alike  to  all,  Md  wiftktn  the  Noeh  of  aO. 

■oak  batog  the  light  fa  whkh  the  Union  School  qratem  of  odneatfan 
•ft  the  Annnal  Sokool  meetfag  on  dM  9Kh  September,  1M«,  the  ptndfaahatj 
of  ersctfag  A  ealtaMe  baildfa«  aiid  snatafaing  a  *<Unkm  School,"  waa  foMy  aad 
aBdreaohitlonatopnraliaaeaalte,toT«laetke  noeaaaary  ftnda,  and  to  enter  at  anac  fa 
good  eameat  into  tke  work  of  eractfag  a  large  and  commodkwMbnfldfag^  witha 
tndan^Ml  appaiatna,  ware  ahnoat  imanfanonaly  agreed  to.    A  oonamlttoe  wm 
prepare  plans,  and  estimates  of  costs,  &e.,  and  to  report  the  aarae  at  an  adjooraed 
Jtennary,  than  foUowing. 

Tlie  committee  deserve  great  oredit  fior  their  eameat  ondaaTors  to  makatke  Imfldlnf  wfa^k 
sbovld  be,  and  yet  avoid  naneeeasaiy  ezpeMo  and  outiay  of  ftmds,  aa  appama  from  tke  plmi 
and  eatkaatasrabmilted  at  tke  Janoaiy  iMMtfag,  as  alao  have  the  bolldlng  oonmlttoo  eihiMlrf 
miMk  good  aanae  aad  ftithfUnem  fa  the  carylng  of  tkoee  plana  fato  oxecation»  aa  tka  bniUkg 
Maalf  win  moat  dsarly  ovidenoe.  The  work  haa  advanced  ao  nearly  to  cowplarinB  flnAfti 
district  board  have  decided  to  open  the  aehool  for  the  rteeption  of  popila  abont  tke  llbtf 
Jmianext  The  eflbK  is  indeed  as  praiaeworthy  as  the  bnildlng  Isbeantiftd.  S^mafad^« 
eKpsuM  (inahidlQg  attSk  eton)  of  about  96^000,  on  a  moat  dellghtfhl  elevation,  retired  frealkt 
kuafaam  portion  of  the  viUage,  oommandfag  a  distinct  view  of  almost  the  enth«  vOhc^il  ii 
being  fitted  up  with  eqMdalrelbrenee  to  health,  cmaftrC  and  convenlwirev  and  ia  adSeim^y 
kttge  to  accommodate  from  SM  to  300  pupils.  The  building  is  conetroeted  of  brick,  twa  8to-> 
ries  high  and  basement  beneath,  standfag  thlrty-siz  by  sixty  fret  on  ttie  ground. 

The  basement  wHI  contafa  the  Aiel  and  On  case  the  orlgfaal  deaign  licairied  ott)  also  tka 
^iparatus  frr  wannfag  the  various  rooms  by  means  of  heated  air  conveyed  to  tkem  fa  fipti. 
Hie  first  story,  twelve  feet  high,  is  sepsrated  by  a  hall  fa  the  oantre  into  two  roomo  ef  sfsri 
aiae.  The  second  story  is  mainly  occupied  by  one  geneealadiool  room,  whidi  wiBaantsks 
iat  an  assembly  room.  The  north  end  of  this  stMy  ia  divided  into  two  small  inn—,  «ns  Ii 
oontafa  the  Utorai?  and  school  iqiparatua,  the  other  will  be  devoted  to  the  wiAea  of  tkafrir 
oipal  eittier  aa  a  prhrate  apartment  or  recitation  room.  The  windows  are  largo  and  ki||h|  mi 
win  admit  of  every  requisite  TontUatfan,  clearly  indicatfag  that  physksal 
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Jo$t  aigpht  of  by  thoae  having  iU  ereotloa  in  cluurge.  Aaotber  feature,  too  otua  regardatf 
of  little  moment,  is  the  amngement  and  cUviai<m  of  the  play  grounds;  theao  are  entered  by 
separate  doors  from  the  rear  of  the  hall,  and  each  lurrounded  hy  a  high,  cloee  board  fence,  and 
fkimiahed  with  initabk  out-bnildingn. 

Tbe  Board  have  aeciuvd  the  lerricea  of  Mr.  John  B.  Dixon,  as  principal,  whose  acknowl- 
edged  ahility  and  ripe  scholarship,  together  with  liis  long  experienoe  and  suooess  in  conduot- 
Ing  achook  of  this  character^  have  gained  for  him  an  enviable  reputation.  They  wiU  also 
employ  floeh  number  of  oompetent  ssristint  teachers  as  the  wants  of  the  sehool  vdmj  indicate. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  and  expected  that  the  institution  may  in  no  degree  disappoint  the  expec- 
tatlona  of  those  who  have  so  nobly  cared  for  our  village  youth,  who,  as  past  experience  shows, 
must  xeectve  an  education  somewhere,  either  at  some  weU  conducted  school,  or  amid  the 
taAUDta  of  vice  and  folly. 

Hie  course  of  education  wiU  comprise  a  prlmaiy,  middle,  and  dassieal  department,  and  the 
Board  express  the  determinatioa  that  no  effort  on  their  part  AaSk  be  ivnting  to  secore  eon- 
peteat  tea^iers,  sad  suitable  apparatus  to  make  the  school  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  State; 
so  that  the  various  branches  from  tiie  primary  lessons  of  childhood,  up  to  the  higher  and 
more  abetruse  branches  of  a  classical  education,  can  be  pursued  in  it,  with  profit  and  success. 

Jn  oondualon,  permit  me  to  add  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  in  this  section  of  the 
is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  aO  who  ftel  a  Hvely  interest  In  the  progress  of  the  educational 
Msy  this  system  of  schools,  of  which  we  have  good  reason  to  be  proud,  raise  its  stSB' 
dardatOl  hi^ier,  until  there  is  aflbtdsd  to  the  youth  of  every  corommil^  throughout  the  enCbe 
UK  1 1  anil  an  have  a  moral  right  to  exercise  their  mkuis  in  contemplating  all  that  Is  grand 
sad  beairtiful  in  the  vast  creation  of  thought— that  inteOectuai  cuHureandsodalimprevraEiilit 
-which  will  enable  them  to  act  well  their  part  in  the  great  drama  of  Ufo;  that  as  th^y  look 
abroad  on  the  rich  splendors  of  God*s  material  universe,  and  investigate  more  truly  the  laws 
wfaleh  govern  matter  and  mind,  they  may  be  only  the  better  prepared  to  disseminate  isad 
make  known  the  rich  rewards  of  a  tkur  KorcATioir  over  the  State— the  nation  and  the  wide 
-world. 

Vfry  respectfully  and  truly  yours. 


S.  8.  OORYEIL. 


I 


DETROIT  LADIES'  ACADEMY. 

This  institution,  organized  but  a  ftw  months  since,  has  met  vrith  the  most  liberal  encourage- 
msnty  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  anticipations  of  those  who  have  manifosted  so 
fHond^  aa  interest  in  tts  success  may  be  reaHaed  In  its  ftiture  useftilness  and  {nrosperlty. 

His  the  determinsdon  of  those  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  to  make  the  Aoadeaax,  ia aS fe* 
apacts^  a  school  of  the  highest  order.  That  they  msy,  by  rendering  its  estahHahment  psnaa- 
asBt,  the  nioreeflEbetnally  secure  this  ol^ect,  the  laige  and  comniodious  mansion  of  Dr.  Bussai* 
on  Fort  street,  hu  been  purchased,  and  will  be  fitted  up  expressly  ibr  this  purpose.  A  oeaoh 
peCent  board  of  inatruotors,  carefbl^  selected  with  reforenoe  to  their  experienoe  and  ahilll;y 
to  taech,  win  be  employed,  and  the  most  thorough  instruction  in  aU  the  usefU  and  omaasA- 
tel  brandies  of  education,  win  be  ftamished,  while,  at  the  same  time»  the  mors]%  dspoftaisat 
sad  soeial  habits  of  the  pnpils  wiU  receive  unvrearied  attention.  AU  Sectarian  views  wS  h* 
atndioualy  avoidedin  the  influenee  exerted  by  the  TMchers  over  those  committed  to  thsb 
oste.  The  young  Ladies  who  are  members  with  the  ibmily,  will  be  expected  to  attend  suoh 
piMMS  of  .Religious  Worship  aa  their  frisnds  may  specify. 

In  the  Government  of  the  Sdiool  no  more  rules  are  enjoined  &an  are  indispensably  neoet- 
^ffy,  but  with  these  a  strict  sad  uniform  compUanee  wffl  be  required.    A  folthfUl  recerdun 
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be  kept,  ehowiog  the  punctuality,  coadoet  and  ehwidlng  of  each  puflU  in  every  deaa,  wttek 
frtO  be  tranemitted  to  her  paxeoti  or  g:uarAan  at  the  cloee  of  efery  term. 

The  AeademSc  Tear  ia  dlTlded  hito  three  Tenna  of  iborteen  weeks  each. 

The  Fbat  Term  commeDoea  on  the  second  Bfonday  fai  September;  the  eeeood  od  the  fiiA 
MOBdi^  in  JanuafT;  and  the  third  on  Che  ftnoth  llondaj  hi  April    (;ltliia 
•I  (be  doee  of  the  Spring  and  FfeO  terms. 

There  will  be  an  examination  of  the  Academic  Department  at  the  doee  of 
«  pnbUc  examhiation  of  the  whole  School  at  the  dose  of  the  Bdiolae^  Te«r,  dmi^g ' 
week  of  Julr;  at  which  tfane  IMplomas  win  be  granted  to  a&  who  liaTe  oosopleted  tl»  > 
conree  of  stndj,  and  sustained  a  satisfkctor}*  eTamlnaHon  in  each  department. 

OBl'ARTMEXTS  ASO  COIH&K  OF  8TUOV— PRIXABY  DBPARXaiSXT. 

BDlectlc  Primer,  Eclectic  Spelling  Book,  Edeotie  Beadere,  lataad  Id,  MitdieVa  Si 
QeogVHihr,  Arithmetic,  ntompaon's  first  I<wiaonai  Exerdsea  on  Slates  and  Blnckboardbu 

mBPAKATOEY. 

Town's  Fourth  Reader,  Eclectic  Speller,  Uental  Arithmetic — Colbum,  Young  Anajj 
McEIUgot,  Geography— Mitchell,  Grammar— Smith,  History  United  Statea— WDson,   Arith- 
metic-Thompson's 2d  Book,  Botany  fbr  Beginners,  inker's  Exerclsc«  in  Compositions. 

▲cuunuo  oovBSK— nnst  ykab. 

Manual  of  Orthogr^>h7  to  Definatioii— BfcBBigott,  Cksamar— Brown,  Hi^fter  Ariibae- 
Mv— Thompson,  Anelent  Geography— Mitcfaeirs,  Mental  A]gebn~~Tower«  Hatesd  FbAese- 
pliT^Bukiep,  General  Histoiy— Willard. 

Bttker'0  Exerdsee,  Beading  and  Writing. 

&KCONU   Yi:.VR. 

Algebrar-Oavie's  1st  l>«sons.  Physiology— Lambert's  3d  Bod^  Cfbenustry  idimon,  Bot- 
any— Wood,  Book-Keeping— Mayhew,  Domestic  Economy— Boecher,  Natural  Theology- P&- 
ley,  Astronomy— Mitchell's  Bunitt,  Mental  Philosophy— Upham,  Logic— Uedg«^ 

Btfker's  Aids  to  Composition. 

THIRD    YKAR. 

Geometr}— Davies'  Legeudre,  Geology— Ruschenbcrger,  Algebra— DsTies*  Bonrdan,  ftsa- 
dise  Lost— Milton,  Rhetoric— Newman,  Moral  Sdence— Wajland,  Evidences  of  Onistiaally, 
Faley,  General  Review. 

FterticuUr  attention  given  to  Reading,  Orthograpliy,  Pronunciation,  Composition  and  Pea* 
manshlp,  throughout  the  entire  course. 

iMiluii  in  Trtnury  Department,  per  term  of  Ibmteen  weeks, flM 

«        Preparatory       «*  ««  " < « 

•<         Aoademie  Oouree    1st  yeai's  atndiea, 8  SO 

'<  "  <*      —Sd  and  Sd  year's  stadiea, MM 

«        Langoagca,  (Extra,)  each, S  SO 

"        Mnaic^-nino or  Gtdtar, lift 

**        Drawing  or  Planting  in  Water  Colors, Sit 

'«f  Piano  IbrPracdoe,. • an 

together  with  Fuel,  liglits,  WaahJng,  Foniiahed  Rooma,  and  Tidtton  tn 

PMpantoiy  Department,  per  year, IMW 

«  "       with  Aeademic  Ooiirae--lat  year, lHII 

*••*"«      -«'andadyeai*,cM»h, istll 


•nek  leroa  hi  ad^wice.    No  dadnotUm  made  ibr  ttwlMte  who  onter  at  mhj  IbBO 
■oameiitof  tlietem,Borfer  ■biinw  aftw th»y  hafo ontewd,  ubIcmokm- 

Ok  pfOtVOCtcd  ulll^W. 

MIi8  B,  HUNT. 


GREQORrS  GOMICBRCIAL  OOLLEOB. 

DmtoiT,  October  6, 1861. 

7o  P&ANCU    W.    SifUAMM.Oi, 

5iffMr>fileiufeff<  of  Pmbltc  [nstruetv/n  of  th*'  State  of  Michigan: 

Dbx.i  8ib— Your  letter  with  a  copy  of  jour  annual  report,  c&me  to  hand  to-day  Agraaa- 
blo  with  your  request,  I  send  the  following  report,  also  one  of  my  drcnlan. 

la  Hay,  1S50,  with  tlie  eDcouragament  of  a  number  of  the  flrat  buaineM  naen  of  this  ottj, 
I  organised  a  school  to  be  known  by  the  name  and  style  of  Gregory's  Commercial  College, 
myaelf  acting  as  principal  of  said  institution,  with  E.  C.  Walker,  Esq.,  as  lecturer  on  Com- 
mercial Law.  The  object  of  which  is  to  secure  to  young  men  (who  never  bare  had  the  expe^ 
risace  of  the  diyersified  functions  of  the  counting-room,)  a  thorough  and  practical  commercial 
•docadon.  The  course  of  study  proposed  embraces  peumanahip,  book-keeping  by  donUe- 
entry,  commercial  calculations,  and  commercial  law.  The  system  of  teaching  in  said  institv- 
tioo  discards  the  use  of  text-books,  and  relies  upon  oral  and  black-board  instruction.  Puplk 
are  instructed  tudividaally  and  not  in  classes,  so  that  they  may  enter  at  any  time  and  proceed 
in  ratio  of  their  capacity  and  assiduity.  The  school,  though  small  at  first,  has  from  month  to 
month  gradually  increased  until  we  have  tound  it  necessary  to  procure  assistant  teachert. 
The  first  year  ending  June  1st,  1351,  the  number  of  students  that  entered  the  coUege  was  08. 
It  oaualfy  takes  young  men  of  ordinary  capacity  three  months  to  complete  the  course  of  ia- 
atroction  as  amuiged  for  tliis  class  of  institutious. 

The  Commercial  CoUege  nerves  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  academic  institution  and 
Che  counting-house  of  the  mercliant.  The  iiternry  and  scientific  Lostitution  contributes  to  the 
discipline  and  general  information  of  the  mind,  breadth  and  comprehcnsivenen  of  view,  and 
fhe  enlargement  of  the  understanding.  While  the  discipline  of  the  Commercial  College  con- 
tribotes  directly  and  largely  to  thcR''  ends,  it  ol^o  enables  the  possessor  of  these  attainments  to 
appty  them  to  the  practical  details  of  business,  in  one  of  the  most  important  pursuits  of  Ufc. 
Occupying  this  vantage  ground,  the  beginner  in  a  mercantile  career  is  not  appalled  or  embar- 
raaeed  by  the  difBcnIties  which  inevitably  beset  tlie  man  who  is  destitute  of  a  commercial  ed- 
ucation. A  man  may  have  natural  sagacity,  but  without  this  discipline,  or  the  InformatfOA 
which  is  more  speedily  obtained  by  this  discipline  than  is  usmtlly  obtained  by  years  of  expo- 
rienoe,  he  can  hardly  expect  success  in  btisiness,  or  an  eminent  standing  In  his  proftnsion. 

In  eonelusion,  the  undersigned  feels  confident,  ft<om  his  experience  both  In  the  practloe  and 
tlMOTy  of  the  subjects  of  instruction,  and  with  the  aid  of  inoh  asaietants  aa  may  be  required^ 
tibaft  he  win  be  enabled  to  advance  those  who  avaU  themselves  of  the  advantage  oflRn^  to  ttie 
rank  of  ttaorough  and  acrompUahed  accountants. 

RaspectfhlJy  yours, 

tmiAH  OSBGOVr. 


MBTBOBOLOOT 

rMtiole  XL  of  the  revised  eonatittttion,  relating  to  Sdwoaklon,  it  to  made  the  duty  cT 
I  to  enoovrase  the  promotion  of  intoBeetiial,  iriantlftfi,  and  agrleultwal  Impravo- 
«flMt    Itwoold  seeaa  to  be  tlie  provinoe  of  the  department  of  PubMe  Inabroctlen  to 
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•lae  8B  a  legltiimte  ifeld  of  nlleellon»  the  «0Drtt  wluch  h^n  been  made  bjr  tlie  -nti^-^  for- 
mrnamat  te  redvoe  to  a  tyiten  the  InportHit  ecienee  of  meteorotagy.    The 
Mtehigan  has  ahvady  made  an  appropriation  for  the  reqniiite  iaetrameoto,  and 
kwfbr  the  keeping  of  the  proper  tables,  tinder  the  forms  adopted  by  the  SralcheoniBi 
tion,  at  Waahington.    It  Is  abo  made  the  duty  of  the  Regents  to  proride  for  keepini;  i 
logical  records,  which  are  to  be  hereafter  published  with  the  repoK  of  the 
PnUic  Instruction. 


Am  Arbob,  S7th  April,  18&9L 
Ho!i.  Fiuxcts  W.  8hKjuuia5,  Superimteudtnt  of  PuhUe  /«flr»cfi«a: 

Dkak  8w— I  accede  with  pleasure  to  your  request  for  a  cop j  of  the  table  communiiQaied  kj 
me  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  exhibiting  in  inches  and  decimals  of  an  inch,  the  nwptfilj 
foil  of  Rax!!  in  this  city,  for  the  three  years  named. 

The  instrument  which  I  uae  is  De  Witt's  nine  inch  Conical  Rain  Gage,  the  principle  and 
itruction  of  which  you  may  find  deecribed  in  SilUman's  Journal  of  Science,  VoL  XXIf., 
3tl.    Tables  Uke  the  folk>wing,  sometimes  in*  hide  with  the  rain,  an  account  also  of  the 
of  melted  snow.    It  should  be  obaenred  that  this  does  not. 

1849.  18M.  18»1. 

January ,63.  ,86.  ,9S. 

Tebruary U.  ,80.  2,48. 

March 1,68.  1,47.  1^ 

April 2,13.  ,8S. 

May 3,58.  ,36. 

June 3,46.  3,44.  Ml- 

JxOj 3,87.  2,15.  &JM. 

August 3,10.  6,52.  4»I^ 

September 3,90.  1,86.  2,88. 

October 3,38.  1,89.  S,M. 

NoTcmber 1,66.  1,73.  %0. 

December ,37.  ,98.  i;^. 

Total 27,33.         22,90.  98,M. 

From  this  table  it  would  appear  that  the  variation  in  the  annual  amount  of  rain  whidiftlto 
h«re  ia  large.  The  quanfci^  which  feU  the  last  year  exceeded  that  of  1850  by  nearly  thirto« 
inehea.  if  the  riM  mmdfmU  ^  Hu  ioMUr$  in  our  grtiU  Imkt  dme  to  tko  torying  qmmmtitf  rf'rom 
$tkick/9U$  in  dii^tnt  f*nr$,  in  tkt  region  which  thty  ottupy? 

The  annual  average  In  this  place,  for  the  three  yean  above  named,  is  28,82  inches.  Ihe 
maual  average  in  Boston  is  stated  to  be  39  inches;  inthe  States  of  New  Tork  and  Oldo^  31^  hi 
Rome,  30;  in  Enghoid,  3S;  in  Faria,  22;  in  St.  Petersburgh,  16;  in  Oalentta,  81;  in  Vcfs  Ons» 
278;  and  in  Ban  Luia,  8.  A.,  280. 

The  peculiar  situation  of  our  State  in  rektion  to  thegreat  lakea,  in  addition  to  these  i— nmia 
which  are  common  to  us  with  other  States,  urgea  to  the  establiahmenC  of  a  well  sypointed 
system  of  meteorological  observations.    It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  foithfkd  proaccttkm  «f 
itwh  a  system  for  a  few  years,  would  result  not  only  in  a  valuable  coatribation  to 
In  the  developement  of  Acts  and  principles  of  much  importance  to  the  agricuRonl 
of  our  State. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  the  subject  has  strongly  attracted  your  attention,  and  can  but  ho^ 
that  you  may  be  completely  suooessfnl  in  the  acoompUahment  of  your  utmost  desires  in  re- 
gard to  it. 

Tery  respectfully  yonra, 

L.  SMITH  ROBART. 


RULES 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  TOWNSHIP  LIBRARIES,  Sic. 


Mots.  Bj  Mction  141,  the  townAhip  board  have  power  to  giupend  the  operations  of  sectioii 
115  of  th»  Miool  law,  which  provides  for  the  dietriDntion  of  the  IxMlca  once  in  three  months, 
and  to  Mstore  th«  same.  See  sections  116  and  14*.  Tlie  ftiUowiag  rules  aro  taksn  from  the 
pamphlet  edition  of  the  school  laws  of  1848: 

DVTIES  OF  UBRABXAjl. 

I.  Tlks  township  librarian  shall  keep  acatalofua  of  aU  the  books  belonging  to  the  township 

liihraiy,  in  a  blank  book  to  be  provided  for  that  pnrpost^  and  hs  shall  be  accountable  to  the 

for  their  safo  keeping.    In  said  book  he  ihsll  enter  in  a  legible  hand,  the  titU  and 

of  each  book  belonging  to  the  librazy,  with  such  additions  as  maj  from  time  to  ttmo 

be  nads  thereto. 

i.  Hs  shaU  label  each  book  belonging  to  the  township  Hbraxy,  before  it  is  drawn  therefrom, 

mm. 

T\ncn»km  Library.  Ao. 


book  is  returnable  to  the  director  the  last  Satnrd^  of  every  month.    Tlie  drawer 
Is  MntBsiUB  for  all  damages  done  to  it  while  in  his  posssssion." 


Tte  preesdiaff  label  should,  if  practicable,  be  lual^  jprM(«d;aad  snug^  pssted  on  the  innsr 
ilteof  theoo<*«r.  The  name  of  the  township  to  whkh  the  UbrarjbekMigs  should  be  inserted 
im  Mm  Atst  blank.  The  number  of  the  se^'eral  volumes  should  be  filled  with  apen,  commsoc 
l^wMhNo.  I. 

3.  Osrliwi  51  provides  that  **the  director  shall  draw  from  the  townsh^  Uhrwy,  the  propor- 
tton  of  books  lo  whleh  the  district  maj  be  entitled^  and  return  the  same  to  the  township  H- 
hniyal  the  oxpiration  of  every  three  months.**  The  times  for  drawing  books  from  the  town- 
ih^  Ubracy,  and  returning  the  same,  shall  be  the  first  Saturday  of  January,  April,  Ju]y  and 
Oetober,  between  the  hours  of  12  o'clock  M.  and  3  o'clock  P.  3C. 

Aooording  to  seeCion  115,  the  books  of  the  township  library  sre  to  be  distributed  by  the 
toiWDiUp  ttbnriaii  among  the  several  districts  of  the  townsliip.  In  proportion  to  the  number 
of  children  tn  each  between  the  ages  of  four  ttidel^iteen  years,  as  the  same  ahsll  appear  by 
Ibe  lest  report  of  the  director  thereof.  But  all  miq^  eharts,  engravings  snd  lexicons,  bekmg- 
iof  to  the  Kbrery,  shaU  remahi  therein,  and  at  all  proper  ttanss  be  open  to  inspecttoo  by  the 
uMiesin  of  the  towndilp.   [See  section  144.] 

4.  Hie  Hbtariaa  shall,  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose,  charge  every  direptor  with 
the  books  he  may  draw  from  the  township  Mhiaiy,  by  ttMir  nmmbtrtf  snd  in  Uke  manner 
4StdkL  Che  tame  when  they  shsB  be  returaed. 

5.  Bs  shall  make  a  written  report  to  the  school  inspectors,  between  the  ttth  and  31st  days 
of  March  In  each  year,  setting  forth  the  number  of  books  In  the  library,  and  their  condMon. 
l%e  report  shall  also  state  what  books  have  been  added  to  the  library  during  thib  year;  what 
boohs  have  been  lost,  if  any;  what  InJnAd;  and  wlat  amoont  of  fines  have  been  imposed  and 
coOsoted;  together  vrith  such  other  particulars  as  the  inq^ecton  Shan  direct;  which  report  ShaU 
be  phtfed  on  file  with  papers  of  their  office. 

DVAWina  BOOKS. 

L  Ho  person,  exosptdlreeiors  of  school  districts*  shall  be  permitted  to  dimw  books  from  the 
township  library;  nor  shaU  lAsy  be  eotitlid  to  dnw  at  any  other  times  than  specified  above. 
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HsTMtlwtoM  Um  Ubnrhn  maj'  mllow  directon  who  hvrt  not  drawn  book*  for  a^j  qiaiinr,  t* 
Motive  them  aft  other  tfmee. 

S.  None  but  tnhabtonta  of  edhool  dSetricts  ihall  be  entitled  to  draw  books  from  the  £ne- 
ton^  end  no  director  shall  loea  a  book  toaoj  person  who  is  not  a  resident  of  his  dUbrtei 

S.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  draw  more  than  one  book  at  a  thne,  nnlras  theR  ire 
books  enough  in  the  libraij  to  accommodate  all  persons  fhat  axe  entitled  to  draw  tiietftsBi. 
And  in  no  case  shaU  anj  person  be  permitted  to  draw,  at  one  time,  more  than  one  boek  fir 
himself,  and  one  fbr  each  membor  of  his  family  that  is  able  to  read. 

4.  The  librarj  shall  be  open  ft>r  drawing  and  retixming  booka,  every  Satnrdi^,  (exoipt  thoie 
dajt  when  the  director  returns  books  to  the  township  ttbrazT,  and  draws  anew,)  from  ISo*- 
cloek  M.  until  S  o'clock  P.  M.,  unless  the  director,  with  the  consent  of  U>e  district  board,  AiB 
ehange  the  time,  in  i^eh  esse  he  shall  give  due  notice  thereof  The  director  maj»at  UsfiiP 
oration,  allow  persons  entitled  to  receive  books,  to  draw  them  at  other  timM,  as  nufwAikt 
Muvenienoe  of  the  parties.'  But  aU  books,  whenerer  drawn,  shall  be  returned  to  the  direcicr 
the  last  Saturday  of  every  mon^. 

ft.  DIflferent  persons  wishing  any  book  or  books,  shaU  be  entitled  to  draw  the  flameaooerdiBf 
to  the  priority  of  their  applicottons. 

riKBS  AHV  DAltAUGS. 

1.  For  every  volume  retained  beyond  the  time  established  by  these  rules,  a  fine  of  fbe  ecoti 
Shan  be  imposed  fbr  the  first  day,  and  a  fine  of  ten  cents  per  week  thereafter,  until  (he  beei 
shall  be  returned. 

5.  Fy>r  turning  down  leavea,  tearing,  greasing,  or  in  any  way  mutUating  or  injuri^f  boob 
bif  ood  their  naftoral  wear,  the  dkector  it  authorised  to  impose  a  fine  of  not  lest  thsBiM 
oeats,  nor  more  than  twenty,  t&t  each  sM  every  oflbnoe.  No  pnmmt,  agninBt  wiMi  ftv 
■tand  unpaid,  shaD  be  entitled  to  draw  books.  But  any  person  dttsatiified  with  fiBaliVMid 
by  a  Areotor,  shall  be  entitled  to  appeal  to  Che  towuAlp  Vbrarlan,  wboae  derislflD  Ml  be 

flnal. 

3.  Any  person  kising  a  book  belonging  to  the  township  library,  shall  pi^  thersfiirnal  his 
than  the  first  cost  of  the  same,  and  not  mora  than  twice  that  amount,  to  be  deCamiMdIy  As 
diraelor;  or,  if  leet  l^  a  director,  to  be  determined  by  the  librarian;  and  if  lost  by  a  VbrtA^ 
to  be  determined  by  the  board  of  sdMk61  inapectors. 

4.  All  fines  received  by  direetora  shsll  be  paid  to  the  towndiip  librarian,  who  ahilDpiy  &» 
■■me  into  the  towndiip  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  the  township  fibrary. 


EULB8  FOR  THB  GOVBBNMBNT  OF  THE  MBnCAL  COLUSOB  IN  TBB  UNIVBHI' 
TT  OK  MICHIGAN,  ADOPTBD  BY  THE  BOABD  OF  RBQBNTB  OF  THB  ~ 

TY,JULT,I8B<». 


euoaoMDB  cw  irpioal  vaoOiTy. 
Abram  Buger,  M.  D.,— Profeaeorof  Obatelrlos  aad  IHnHNa  of  Wosda  Hid< 
aiL  Doi«laaa,lt.  P^   ftiftmatof  Madtoil  Jqri»pcgdaiira«ii>driMrwai>iwilfciaTCii 
Dmfeoo,  X.  P.,    Ttt^tmm  of  ThMcy  and  Fraottoe  of  FItyile  andFitbokv. 
Ouua,  IL  P.,-^IV  edwasff  <f  k  iwfonjj  aad  Leetnnr  on  tergeiy,  &c. 
4.  Adam  Allan,  M.  P.,    TrHmor  of  Maiiaria  Medite.aiid  JPhyaioloiy. 


or  ns  Monur  aiid  ' 

tat  Thla  department  of  the  Univerrity  shall  be  slyiedthe  *« DeptrtmiBt  of 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Uiohigao.** 

«.TbePrafiMSoranowortaanirfUrtobo^ppatale4  dMdl oaaattola  tte  Vwaltttii 
Pqpai«ment,whos&dlbeityMIO»  «ihei%«f  IMfefaeaadturgwy." 
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3d.  The  immediate  goTemment  of  this  depurtment  diall  be  vented  in  the  Fecul^,  nfeoae 
duty  it  shell  be  to  instruct  the  students  in  the  several  branches  of  learning  taught  in  ffaie  de- 
partment of  th«  University. 

4th.  One  of  the  Professors  appointed  annually  by  the  Faculty,  as  President  thereof  shall 
pveeide  at  stated  meetings  of  the  Faculty,  and  be  empowered  to  call  special  meetings  when- 
ever in  his  judgment  necesaary,  or  upon  application  of  any  two  Frofiessors. 

5th.  At  all  meetings  of  the  Faculty  a  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  In  the  absence 
of  the  President,  a  President  pro  tern,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Faculty,  who  shall  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  President    The  presiding  officer  shall  be  always  entitled  to  a  vote. 

6th.  The  Faculty  shall  annual^  appoint  one  of  their  number  Secretary,  who  shall  keep  a 
record  of  all  their  proceedings  and  submit  the  same  to  the  Regents  at  the  annual  meeting,  ibr 
in^Mction. 

7th.  The  President  of  the  Faculty  shall  keep  a  book  in  which  shall  be  registered  the  time 
of  entrance,  name,  and  age  of  each  student,  with  his  place  of  residence. 

8(h.  The  Faculty  shall  present  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  RegentSr  a  report  on  such  mat- 
ters touching  the  interests  of  the  department,  as  In  their  view  call  f<»r  the  action  of  the 
Board. 

OF  ADxnaio^. 

1st.  Every  candidate  for  admission  shaU  present  satiafiMtoKy  evidence  of  good  moial  eihat- 
acter,  shall  exhiWt  evidence  of  a  good  English  education,  the  knowledge  of  Natural  Fhiloio- 
phy,  the  Elementary  Mathematical  Sciences,  and  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  Latfai  and 
Greek  languages  as  wffl  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  technical  language  of  medicine,  and  read 
and  write  prescriptions. 

Provided,  these  literary  requirements  shall  not  be  insisted  upon  for  the  two  first  years,  until 
tfie  student  becomes  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  M.  D. 

TEasn  OP  sTunY— «YST8af  or  nsravonoN,  &c. 

lat.  The  ooune  of  study  in  this  department  shall  commence  the  first  Wednesday  in  Octo- 
ber, and  continue  until  the  first  Wednesday  in  ApriL 

2d.  There  shall  be  four  Lectures  daily,  (Saturdays  excepted.) 

3d.  Eaob  Professor  shall  daily  examine  the  class  npco  the  sul^eet  of  the  lecture  of  the  pjre- 
viovsday. 

4tti.  All  test  books  used  shall  be  selected  by  the  Faculty,  sul;^  to  the  revision  of  the 
Board  of  Begeata. 

5th.  Osadldates  for  graduation  shall  announce  themselves  as  such  at  the  close  of  thelrfirst 
eouiae,  or  the  commsBcenent  of  their  aeoond,  and  shall  be  examined  upon  the  suljecta  of 
Anaitomj,  Thysielogy,  Materia  Mediea,  and  chemistry. 

mu  Ckadldstee  ibr  gnduatkm  shall  be  required  to  write  a  thesis  vpon  sonae  Medical  or 
SuagtcalBol^eet,  once  bk  two  wa^s,whiehtheaia  shall  be  read  and  defended  before  the  cls«% 
on  siKh  Saturdays  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Faculty. 

op  nOTXATIO!!  FKSa. 

I  St.  Every  student  on  entering  shall  pay  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  aa  an  inltiatoa  fee,  whlih 
money  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  faiereaae  of  the  Library,  Museum,  and  othear  nasoa  «f  fl* 
lustration. 

2d.  Clergymen,  members  of  the  legal  profession,  and  graduates  of  other  retpeetahie  SMdl* 
cal  institutions,  may  be  permitted  to  attend  the  course  of  instruction,  aa  hcnonry  mntben 
of  the  Medical  Department. 

DSGRKSS. 

lat.  AU  degrees  shall  be  conferred  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  upon  the  recommendatiim  of 
the  MMksal  Faulty. 
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Sd.  IxA  ordvr  liiat  a  9!u<irii:  :uat  b^  roconimraded  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Bftedicine,  be 
iftaD  exhibit  evidence  of  ha%ing  pur&uod  the  studj  of  Medicine  aod  Sorgery  for  three  jears» 
wiOi  tome  revpecUble  pnctitioner  of  Medicine;  must  have  mttended  two  courses  of  kcCarec, 
the  luk  in  the  Medical  Drpwtnietit  of  the  Uuivemty  of  Michigan;  must  have  submitted  Co  the 
Acultt  an  original  the»b  on  some  Medical  subject,  and  have  passed  an  examinatxm,  held  at 
flie  close  of  the  iiet-ond  course,  satisiactory  to  the  Facultj. 

3d.  An  aUoivance  of  one  year  from  the  term  of  study  may  be  made  in  &Tor  of  g,i  Buliwf 1 1 
of  the  departinento  of  flciencc  and  Arts,  and  of  other  respectable  literary  coDegea,  aadrc^ccC- 
able  practitiooers,  of  four  years*  standing,  may  be  admited  to  the  degree  of  M.  U^  hj  atteod- 
aoce  upon  one  course  of  lectures,  on  passing  the  reqidsiie  examination. 

Adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board,  Jufy,  1850. 

E.  N.  VILOOX,  Secretary. 

As  an  incentive  to  eflbrt  on  the  part  of  the  student,  a  regulation  to  conform  to  the  ihlloiriag 
hM  been  authorized  l»y  the  Board  of  Begents. 

Tht  Medkal  Faculty  tranamitted  the  fdrftoning  commtmieatkm  which  was  read,  and  Che 
Ftentty  anthoriscd  to  make  the  regulation  reconuneiided: 

The  Mmikal  Faculty  beg  leave  to  add  to  their  report  as  presented,  the  following  i«cau> 
oModatkm,  viz:  to  provide  for  the  publicatkMi  of  one  or  more  such  thesis  as  nmj  be  sdeeted 
by  the  nwuky,  at  eaeh  annual  conmencement  of  thh  Department. 

Adopted  July,  1851. 


TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  law  docs  not  make  tlie  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  imperative  190a  sdiool 
oflfeers  to  adopt.the  books.    Nor  is  it  believed  that  good  policy  would  require  it  to  be  ms  lor 
eril  might  ensue,  by  its  arbitrary  forc«  upon  those  who  are  hideed  good  Jtidges  and  good 
teachers,  but  who  might  be  of  opinion  that  they  could  be  more  suoceasfbl  hi  adfurtigy  aid 
teaching  fi<om  books  other  than  those  recommended.    Without  Che  cordial  oo-opcfatjaa  of 
•chool  oflScers,  teachers  and  parents,  neltlier  the  law  nor  the  recommendatioD  wtmid  reonlt  In 
9DJ  practical  good.    It  cannot  be  expected,  however  much  it  might  be  desired,  that  all  caa 
agree  upon  the  merits  of  the  same  book  or  books,  any  more  than  aH  can  agree  vqpon  ooa  m«* 
tern  of  belief  in  matters  of  ftitli,  or  upon  the  merits  of  an  agricultural  impleOMBt.    Tlia  km 
b^ok,  Uke  the  best  ftrming  ntenaU,  eveotoaQy  galDS  its  way  toto  use,  reeomnawirtafinii  or  ao 
recommendi^oo.    The  examination  and  reoommendatioii  of  a  paraon  iiriMND  tho 
deems  to  be  competent,  it  was  supposed,  would  not  be  wlttiovt  Iti  beaeUti^  la 
formation  and  presenting  vauUd  books  to  the  view  of  tsaehen  and  others,  tinia 
for  their  gradual  introduction  into  sdiools,  net  in  a  Ibroed,  imperative  maaner,  but  bj  < 
iBg  the  examination  and  investigation  of  all  interested.    Nor  cen  this  be  viewed  ia  any  1 
ll|^t  than  the  requirement  of  a  good  policy,  whidi  ensures  improvement  and 
For,  if  it  be  urged  tlaat  each  successive  officer  is  to  recommend  the  same  series,  without  rtf- 
ereooe  to  his  own  Judgment,  or  that  the  same  officer  is  to  perpetuate  his  own  leoummeuda- 
tions,  tiert  U  «a  end  to  all  further  adrmiceMent.    Our  scholars  and  our  schools,  in  the  next 
qttrter  of  a  century,  would  be  found  far  back  ia  the  path  of  retrogression  and  behind  the 
light  of  the  age. 

It  does  not  follow,  that  in  couscquenec  of  tlic  recomuiendatiou  of  a  list  or  scricvs  of  IxwIgb, 
different  from  those  which  may  have  been  recommended,  that  the  books  which  are  ia  our 
a(duM>Is  are  to  be  thrown  promiscuously  out  of  the  doors  of  our  school  houses — that  parents 
are  forced  to  the  necessity  and  expense  of  furnishing  new  books— that  teachers  are  to  dose 
their  lessons  from  before  the  eyes  of  their  pupils;  all  this  would  be  confbsioa,  sad  for  from 
the  object  Intended  by  the  law.    The  useful  results  anticipated,  wiD  be  found  in  throwing  o«d 
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before  the  publii.*,  before  tcacborit  and  Ht-hool  officers,  a  liiit  of  books  frutn  time  to  time,  wh/ich 
been  examined  and  compared  >vitli  tho»«  in  use,  and  which,  like  all  otlier  liitt.s  the>-  have 
l)efore  them,  it  maj  be  hoped,  might  afford  some  &cility  to  them  in  their  own  ^ood  work 
inrestigation;  leaving  such  books,  after  announcing  the  result  of  such  examination  by  this 
9,  where  the  law  itself  leaves  them— su^iject  to  adoption  or  rejection,  to  change  or  other- 
»,  as  the  best  judgment  of  school  officers  and  teachers,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  local 
its  of  the  schools  or  di»tricts,  shall  afterwards  dict&te.—SuperintendenCa  Report,  l^r>0. 


certainlv  can  be  no  serious  objection  to  the  recommendation  of  works  wliich,  in  the 

jod^rmeat  of  this  department,  seems  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  and  uses  of  teachers;  leading 

leh  works  to  find  their  ivay  into  our  schools  upon  their  actual  merits,  and  both  teachers  and 

I  firee  to  avail  themselves  of  luch  authorities  as  in  their  opinion  might  most  efiectually 

their  investigations.    It  is  not  contemplated,  either  in  the  law  or  by  tliis  department,  to 

such  recommendations  imperative.    The  great  ol^eot  of  this  requirement  would  seem 

io  be  tbat  ft  list  of  sidtablo  books,  properly  and  carefully  examined,  should  be  thrown  before 

and  8cho<4  officers,  in  the  hope  of  fiurilitating  thefar  own  exanilnatious,  and  by  some 

'  ^  meHcn,  that  something  useAil  may  be  aoeompHshed  towards  a  desirable  unlfonnity. 

M*  reason  has  yet  occurred  to  this  offiee,  to  modUy  or  change  the  ground  assumed  upon  this 

awibjeoC,  In  Its  last  communication  to  the  Legislature. 

The  organixatloci  of  schools  and  academies,  ths  esteUishment  of  UniverslciM,  Hberal  en- 
and  apppropriations  for  teachers,  are  bi^  first  steps.    They  are  all  prejwratery  to 
of  training  and  derelopmeot  which  is  caOed  education.    This  system  does  net 
i«  Che  acquisition  of  mere  ISicts,  learned  without  order,  and  remembered  without  ar- 
it,  but  in  that  orderly  training  which  develops  in  their  right  direction,  the  whole 
intellectual  and  moral  nature.    Education,  therefore,  demands  system  and  order, 
must  be  correspondence  and  unity  in  all  its  parts, 
b  a  perfect  system,  each  branch  has  its  appropriate  ideas,  properly  elasitifWd  and  arranged. 
For  this,  much  study  and  much  experience  in  teaching  are  indispensable.    Tlie  mechanic  or 
firmer  learns  his  business  only  by  lat)or  and  toil,  continued  through  many  years.    Systems  of 
fnatmctaon  for  the  young,  that  are  to  furnish  food  for  the  mind  and  gi^'e  character  to  our 
•ehoob,  can  only  be  contstructed  by  ^-aried  knowledge,  aided  by  long  experience.    They 
e«a  be  formed  only  from  ripe  knowledge,  made  practical  by  much  experience  in  teaching, 
end  become  well  known  only  by  the  fruits  they  bear.    Under  such  impreasions,  the  attention 
of  this  oflfee  was  directed  at  an  early  season  to  the  subject  of  text  books.    Our  schools  were 
flOed  with  multiikriouB  systems,  having  no  connection  with  each  other,  and  consequently 
carrying  forward  no  common  system  of  education.    In  mathematics,  where  uniformity  of 
«j*tem  is  nu>st  neosssarj-,  and  most  easily  attainable,  various  systems,  differing  from  each 
other  in  their  organic  structure,  were  often  to  be  found  in  the  same  school,  and  frequently  in 
the  aame  class.    Systematical  instruction  in  tlie  exact  sciences,  based  upon  uniform  and  set- 
tled principles,  could  not  thxis  be  given.    Under  tliis  state  of  things,  it  Memed  to  be  necessary 
to  aoake  selections  and  recommendations  which  would  secure  at  least  a  uniformity  in  the 
seme  school,  and  if  possible,  in  the  same  district    In  accomplishing  this,  it  was  to  be  expect- 
ed that  difierencee  of  judgment  and  opinion  would  arise,  not  only  among  practical  educators 
and  teachers,  but  among  various  authors  and  pubUahers,  whose  interests  were  more  or  less 
affiK^ted.    It  n  perhaps  due  to  the  interests  of  our  schools  that  the  reason  for  some   of  the 
principal  selections  made  and  recommended  by  this  office,  should  be  given. 

The  works  of  Professor  Davies,  on  the  subject  of  mathematics,  and  which  were  much  in  use  In 
ovr  schools,  were  greatly  preferred,  because  of  their  scientific  arrangement,  the  clearness  and 
pcedsion  of  their  rules,  and  their  eminently  practical  character.  The  author  of  these  works 
had  long  been  at  the  head  of  the  mathematical  department  in  the  military  school  at  West 
Feint,  had  prepared  a  course  of  mathematioal  text  books  long  since  adopted  and  used  in  that 
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InaHhirtun,  and  ia  whole  or  in  put,  ia  moat  of  Out  coUagiftte  InaUtuUoiu  of  the  cooatxy. 
■oeood  ■erin  wtm  alao  prepared,  on  tbe  eame  general  plan,  for  acadendee,  and  a  tlurd» 
bnctag  an  arUhmctical  cohtm,  Ibr  adiools.  Oor  UaWcrsity  had  adopted,  and  now  xve 
higher  oouree.  To  have  the  tame  ajatem  in  the  achools,  tlie  preparatory  inetilutiotts 
1hii««raitj,  appeared  to  he  of  the  first  importance.  The  principlea  of  exact  acienee 
Mme  in  arithmetic,  in  algebra,  and  in  the  higher  branches  of  matheniatiea,  and  ahnnM  be 
tao^t  and  expfadned  in  the  tame  manner,  to  that  a  pupil  who  has  thorongblj  leartMd  hia 
arithmetic,  will  have  acquired  those  habits  of  thought  which  prepare  him  for  tbe  atodj  of  the 
advanced  coarse.  The  course  of  Professor  Davies  is  the  onlj  complete  one  now  befo 
pablic,  in  vriiich  all  tlie  subjects  farming  a  foil  course  of  mathematical  initructioii 
according  to  ooe  general  method.  This  course  lias  been  rendered  of  still  greater  -rahaa  aa  a 
system  of  education,  by  a  recent  pobUcallon  entitled  the  **Logic  and  Utility  of  naath^natios,* 
Thia  work  gires  a  toil  analysis  of  mathematics  aa  a  subject  of  knowledge,  exphiins  tbe : 
procesaea  which  tbe  study  deTelopa»  the  nature  of  tlie  reasoning  employed,  and  the 
method  of  imparting  instruction.  It  is  a  work  which  sliould  bo  in  the  hands  of  every  pmct:- 
oal  teaclier,  and  its  superior  merit  entiUes  it  to  a  place  in  every  district  library  of  tbe  State. 

In  the  salactioo  of  text  booka  Ibr  histofj,  the  same  conaiderationa  governed.  Tlie  oenaa  td 
Ifn.  WiUard  embraosa  a  school  hiatoiyof  the  United  Btatea,  a  Uiger  history  for 
daasca,  and  a  general  histor7,  andcntand  modem,  all  constructed  upon  the  saose  gencaral 
This  series,  more  than  any  other,  seems  to  connect  chronology,  geography  and  tbo  iibjiisil 
davalopmeot  and  growth  of  our  country,  with  the  rise  and  &U  of  nations  and  tbe  prognaa  wi 
dfilisation.  They  are  marked  by  a  wfait  range  of  thought,  a  pure  and  ardent  spintt  *  waim 
patriotism,  and  a  methodioal  arrangement  particularly  adapted  to  instructioo. 

For  the  work  on  natural  pUkMophy,  we  are  indebted  to  the  system  of  poUic 
eatabUshed  In  the  schools  of  Boston.  Mr.  Fsrker,  whose  philosophical  w<Krka  are 
mended,  has  been  long  known  aa  the  head  of  the  public  sdiools  of  thst  ct^.  H3a  woclui  have 
passed  the  ordeal  of  adoption  and  nse,  not  only  in  that  city,  but  in  other  places  oquaUy  ^Min- 
golahed  for  good  schools  and  general  intelligence.  Their  peculiarity  counistit  particular]^  in 
oleameM  of  style,  correct  arrangement  and  copiousness  of  matter. 

Grammar,  it  has  been  known  from  long  experience,  has  been  taught  roeehanicaUy .  To  br^k 
up  thia  iUse  system,  tlw  author  of  the  work  recommended  for  use  in  our  schools,  has  adopted 
a  method  which  snbjects  every  step  to  careAil  analysis,  obliges  the  piq>il  to  <j>a]k  out  on  the 
black  board  the  teaulta  of  every  lesson,  and  compare  every  principle  with  those  which  hs(ve 
preceded.  Thus  was  substituted  a  aeriee  of  canmeeUd  frwdpUB,  for  a  set  of  arbitrmry  n:le^ 
making  Grammar  a  science,  enlightening  and  expanding  the  mind,  instead  of  a  dabious  sr:, 
loading  and  clogging  the  memory. 

No  rrason  need  be  assigned  for  recommendmg  a  return  to  the  elementary  works  of  Dr. 
Webster.     Although  perhaps  subject  to  ol^ection,  others  in  some  respects  are  no  more  per* 
firat.    Besides,  his  dictionary  is  the  standard  of  our  language,  and  has  become  a  national  trsst> 
ure,  as  well  as  the  monument  of  his  industry  and  geniua.    To  discard  his  elementary  weris 
from  schools,  while  we  adopt  the  higher  as  the  basis  of  our  literature,  would  seem  to  bem> 
wise.    Oonneotion  and  uniformity  in  systems  of  instruction,  will  alone  raise  the  mind  to  < 
and  connected  trains  of  thought,  while  diffisrent  and  conflicting  systems,  Kko  opposke 
and  opposing  cnrrents,  only  prodnoa  agitadon  and  frotli. 

Raving  thus  explained  the  general  principles  which  have  governed  this  departmeat  in  Ihe 
raeomiiientlntiod  of  text  books,  It  ia  a  cause  of  much  satisfsrflon  that  distinguished  and  sUe 
edooarom  of  our  ow  i  State  have  ao  affidently  idded  in  giving  the  Hght  tone  to  aa  already  m- 
Ughfeened  pu  lie  sentiment  on  tLia  sub'ect. 
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U8T  or  TRXT  ROOJU. 

•bMcr'n  Elaiueucjir>  Speller. 

rail's  ^MlHns  Book,  for  atdiraikced  classes. 

sGuffity's  lat,  Sd  and  3d  Raaders.  ' 

rker^B  Rhetorical  Reader,  and  scries  of  Readers. 

itrQctiv«  Reader. 

eEUigott's  Young  Analyser. 

do  Analytical  Manual, 

niea*  Virat  Lessons  in  Aritlimetir. 
do     School  Arithmetic. 
do     UuiTeraity  Arithmetic. 
do     E)ementa[ry  Algebra. 
do     Elementary  Geometry, 
do     Drawinf^  and  Mensniiatlon. 
do     Bourdon's  Algebra. 
do     Legendre*<i  Geometry, 
do     Elements  of  Snrveying. 
do     Analytical  Geometry, 
do     DifF.  and  Integral  Calcultu. 
do     Descriptive  Geometry, 
do     Shades  and  Sluulows. 
ViUard's  School  History, 
do      History  of  the  United  States, 
do      Universal  History,  perspective. 

do      American  Chirographer,  a  chart  to  aid  in  tlie  study  of  Willard's  U.  8. 
do      English  Chronographer. 

do      Temple  of  T3me--a  chronological  chart  of  Universal  History, 
do      Historical  Guide  for  Schools, 
rbe  first  Book  of  History,  by  Peter  Flarley. 
Gtobhbis'  Outlines  of  Historv. 

Mitchell's  series  of  Geographies  and  AUasea— Ancient  and  Modern. 
Gbrk's  New  EngUsh  Grammar. 
PRrfcer's  Pr«gresiiive  exercises  in  BngUah  compositioa. 
Ptericer's  Aid  to  English  Composition. 
Northend's  Little  Speaker. 
do        School  Dialogues. 
do        Am.  Speaker. 
Dr.  Watt's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 
Ffericer's First  Lessons  in  Pidlosophy. 

do     Natural  Philosophy. 
Smith's  Illustrated  Astronomy,  for  Dktrlcts  and  Schoola. 
Helntyre's  Astronomy  and  Treatise  on  the  Globes. 
Otanstead's  large  Ffaikwophy,  for  advanced  classes. 
Ohnstead's  Astronomy,  ror  advanced  classes. 
Beid  &  Bain's  Chemistry  and  Electricity. 
Bige's  Geology. 
Hamilkon's  Fhjiioioicj. 
Glarl^s  elements  of  Drawing. 
Wood's  Botany. 

IJebeig's  Chemistry,  in  its  applicati(Hi  to  Agricuhnre  and  Physiology, 
flherwood  &  Britton's  School  Song  and  fSjmn  Book. 
Kinndey's  Juvenile  Ch<^x^— for  teaching  vocal  music. 
Pulum  h  Eastman's  Chirographic  dhaiis. 
do  Key  to  " 

do  Writing  Books, 

do  Copy  Rooks, 

do  Penmanship, 

do  Book-Kee|Mng. 

do  Blank  Account  Book*  for  Uaroibaiits. 

do  Blank  Account  Books  for  Farmers  and  Mechanics. 


U^RART  BOOKS. 

DICTIOXAmSS,  BOOKS  OP  REFBRE5C1C,  &C. 

Yolk. 

Hnny  Qyclopedia; ■. .  .ST 

BBcydope^  Americana, 14 

Webster's  dictionary, 

Worcester's  dictionary, 

Oabb's  Synonymes, 

UddeU  k  Scot&s  Greek  Lexicon;  or  Pifckering^s, 

Leverett's  Latin  Lexicon, - 

Anthon's  Greek  and  Roman  antSqoitieB, 

disk's  Msnnal  of  claseical  Hteratore, .  . 
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Afithon'"^  c'ia:<sk7il  diffionarj , .........1 

Brandea  Enc-vcloptMlin  of  m-m-iicc,  art  aiid  literature, 1 

BfcCuJloch'8  Universal  Gazetteer, J 

MorraT's  EncvelopediA  of  Geof^^phy 3 

IfeCulloch'g  Commercial  IMctionarr^ .1 

Crclopedia  of  Biogrraphr, *. •  •  • I 

ChamDen'  Cjclopedia  of  Eni^lish  Literature, S 

Chamben'  Information  for  tJie  People, 1 

Baldwin's  ProoouudnK  (iazeteer 1 

Eneyclopedia  of  Afn^'ulture 1 

lire's  Dirtionarr  of  Artx  and  Boieoce • t 

Webster's   Enc.vrlopedia  of  Domestic  Economy, I 

Morse's  North  American  Atlas 1 

Universal  AtJaa, 1 

Bntler'f  Ancient  Geoeraphy, . 1 

Fotter's  Hand-Book  for  Readers, I 

Pycroft's  Com^  of  Readinj* 1 

RKUOIOX,  SUTVBAI.  AHD  KBTKALKD. 

lUtto'fe  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature, 1 

The  obligations  of  the  world  to  the  Bible,  by  Dr.  Spring, 1 

Heme's  mtroduction  to  the  stu^y  of  the  Bible, 1 

Butter's  analogy  of  natural  and  revealed  Religioo, I 

Ptday's  natunJ  theology,  with  Lord  Brougham's  notes, t 

Viieyian  on  the  connection  of  science  and  reUgion, I 

Taimj**  eridences  of  Christianity, 1 

Turner's  sacred  history  of  the  world  philosophical^  eonridered, S 

Bibilical  legends  of  the  Mnssalman, 1 

Ullmau's  history  of  the  Jews, I 

BUhnan's  history  of  Christiamty 1 

JUnke's  history  of  the  Popes, • 1 

History  of  BfiMions, 1 

HIstorT  of  the  diflbrent  religions  denominattona  in  Um  U.  States  by  membets  of  ttie  re- 
spective denominations, I 

Imitation  of  Uie  life  of  Christ, 1 

•  UiW  A9D  OOTSWIMKirT. 

The  Constitution— publislied  by  order  of  U.  8.  Senate, 1 

Wheaton  on  the  law  of  Nations, 1 

•<3ardner  on  the  moral  law  of  nations  and  American  policy, « 1 

BlackstiNie's  commentaries  on  the  coaunon  law  of  l&gland, 4 

Hallam's  constitutional  history  of  England, 3 

Constitutions  of  the  several  States, 1 

Story  on  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, f 

The  Federalist,  by  Madison,  Jay  and  Hamilton, 1 

Kmf  s  conamontariee  on  the  constitution  and  American  law, • 4 

Bieasages  (annual  and  special)  of  the  so-eral  Presidents  of  the  United  States  to  Ooogrcss. .  .ff 

MarshalTs  decisions  of  cases  of  constitntiooal  law 1 

Ctesi  book  on  the  constitution  of  the  United  Statea,  by  Hart, I 

Democracy  in  America,  by  De  TocqueviUe, « .1 

Democracy  in  France,  by  Dumas, I 

The  people  in  France,  by  Michelet, » 1 

The  b(pa  righte  of  Woman,  by  Mansfield, 1 

The  citisen  of  a  republic, 1 

•Ooflhing  manual  of  Parliamentary  practice, I 

Stotutes  of  Michigan, 1 

KDVOATtm. 

SekoplM  and  School  opaUmt. 

'Coonecticutt  common  school  journal,  1838 — ^"45, 4 

Oonnecticutt  common  school  manual,  1846— '7, .  ^. 1 

Maasachusetts  common  school  journal,  183i^'47 8 

New  York  district  school  journal,  1844— '4S, I 

Journal  of  the  Khode-Isbmd  institute  of  instrueti(», 1 

Pennsylrania  common  school  Journal,  1844,.  •• • 1 

■Oommon  school  system  of  New  York.     5.  S.  RmniuU^ I 

School  laws  and  returns  of  school  committees  of  Massachusetts. 

Reports  relatini^to  tlie  public  schools  of  Providence, 1 

Barnard's  report  on  the  public  schools  of  Rhode  Island, I 

/^■iwfcla  of  education  for  1836 — *37, • I 

Sducation  of  mothers.    L.  Ainu  Martin, I 

'Ilieory  and  practice  of  teaching.    D.  P.  Pagt^ ! 

The  school  and  school  master, 1 

Ostory  of  Sunday  schools.    Lttm  G.  Fray. 1 

Rsercises  on  the  black  board.    Joka  OoUMarf, 1 

The  teacher's  institute.     H  m.  B.  FottU. 1 

The  teacher's  manual.     Tkima$  H.  Pakatr I 

."Lectures  on  education.     Horace  Mann I 
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viae  t««rh«r  taught.    Em€r§Qm  Daoi$t 1^ 

Tliie  district  sehoolaa  it  was.     FK.  BurUn, I 

•od  Uack  board  exerciaaa.     W.  A.  AUoit, I 

ktal  eoltivatkm  and  excitement.    J.  Br^kamy I 

fisaaiona  of  a  ■choolmaster.    W.  J.  AUtU. 1 

Ckniuxion  achoole  and  teacher's  aeminariea.    u  £.  SUnMf 1 

^Ostory  of  education.    H.  I.  Smithf 1 

Domtttie  JBduaUieK  and  Eeonomff. 

iphrey'f  domestic  educatioD, 1 

sher's  domeatlc  eeonomy, 1 

•*  «       receipt  "book, 1 

mother^*  book,  by  Mrs.  Child,. « 1 

ilM'flredde  friend I 

Oopnoc  on  infiuicy, 1 

I'a  management  of  the  tick  room, . '. •  •! 

I  medk^  remembrancer, 1 

book  of  needle  work, 1 

i*a  lady's  receipt  book, , 1 

FkTignl  honsefi'ife,  by  Mrs.  Child, 1 

"Webster's  Encyclopaedia  of  domestic  economy, I 

Pkftieml  EdiittUion  ««d  Pk^iUtoff. 

XdocadoD  of  the  senses, 1 

AJir  and  its  naes. 

Orifloom*s  animal  meehanlsm  and  physiology, i 

Gomfae's  prlndples  of  physiology, I 

**       constltntion  or  roan, 1 

Joluison's  economy  of  heatth, 1 

A1eott*s  house  I  li^e  in, 1 

"Wnrren  on  the  presermtion  of  health, 1 

St^  JEdacotiM,  ^ 

iyeroft*s  course  of  reading, K' 

Oobbett*8  advice  to  young  men, 1 

Beecher's  lectures  to  young  men, 1 

Bprague's  letters  to  a  daKghter, 1 

**  **         young  men, 1 

Hawea*  lectures  to  Toung  men, •! 

Votf  s  counsels  to  tne  young, ....1 

Sedgwick's  morals  of  manners, • 1 

TfeMTOung  lady's  frimd, 1 

Jewsbory's  letters  to  thoToung, 1 

Tbe  young  maiden,  by  Muzsy, 1 

The  young  lady's  home, ••! 

Balf'eulture  for  young  men,  by  Dr.  Channing, 1 

Self-training  for  young  women,  by  Miss  Se^fwlck, 1 

AORICCLTUIIB. 

Fruit  and  fruit  trees  of  America, ; I' 

Agricuttuml  chemistry, 1 

New  American  Gardener, •••! 

Fkrmer's  dictionary, I 

The  fkrmer*s  companion, ••! 

Tfte  complete  ikrmer 1 

Cktechism  of  agriculturat  chemistry, 1 

American  IkriMt's  encyclopedia, 1 

Touatt  on  the  horse, 1 

do       do       pig, 1 

CultlTatlon  of  the  grH>e  vine, 1 

American  flower  garden  directory •• 1 

The  American  florist, •  • .  1 

The  American  gardner, •• 1 

Hie  fiumers'  instructor, • •> 

American  husbandry, • . . , I 

Agriculture  and  gardening 1 

The  American  poultry  book, • • .  •! 

Tbe  honey  bee, 1 

Hie  cnldvator, • 1 

The  ihrmer's  library, 1 

Journal  of  agriculture, 1 

The  American  polterer's  companion, 1 

Ladies*  companion  to  tbe  flower  gairden, 1 


cosomcB. 


History  of  British  commerce;  by  Clark. 

Book  of  commerce. 

McCuIIoch's  commerdal  dictionaiy. 
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MAXVFACTCHn  A50  TKADCS. 

I's  liMto^  at  inveotioiis, 2 

fteMnniA  of  tndm  and  profewloiis,  1^  HaMn,.  . 1 

Hie  qmAiI  arte,  by  Bigelow •  •  • S 

Britiah  manv&ctvrw, f 

▲marloan  Ikctorics  and  their  opentfTw, I 

Loirell  aa  it  waa  and  it  is, 1 

Di^attha  fiietoriM, 1 

BMtonl  lift  and  manuiSMStiirea  of  the  andent*, ...1 

ICaoafiictiire  of  porcelain, I 

Bntarprtae,  industry  and  art  of  man, 1 

Kuninar  illuatratioiM  of  mechanics, 1 

The  book  of  the  fee«» I 

A  toor  in  tlie  manoftcturing  districts  of  Enfflaod, • I 

Hlatorj  of  cotton  manu&ctures  in  the  United  States, I 

ARCUrrKCrCBE  ASD  UAIVMCAPK  tiARDKXINli. 

Haad-Book  of  architecture, 1 

Gloesary  of  arcliitecture,  by  Mrs.  Tutliill, 1 

Riots  to  younff  architects,  6y  WiAfativicfa, I 

BniJder's  gulife,  by  Hill I 

American  boose  carpenter,  by  Hatfleld, ] 

Downing's  cottage  residences, t 

Hints  on  landscape  gardening  and  rural  architecture, 1 

Browne's  trees  of  America, 1 

Bmerson's  trees  and  shrubs  of  Massachusetts, •*• 1 

ri.XE  ARTS. 

Betynolds*  fJoshua,)  dis(*our6e8  ou  the  Sue  arts, ] 

Lassing's  btstory  of  the  fine  arts, 1 

Lanzi's  history  of  pahiting, » 3 

Hand-Book  of  painting, 1 

Cunningham's  lives  of  painters  and  sculptors, ^ 

MORAL  AXD  .ME5T.VL  SCIISICK. 

Boyd's  eclectic  and  moral  philosophy, I 

Wayland's  elements  of  nioml  science, 1 

Abercrombie  ou  the  moral  feelinrs, S 

Henry's  history  of  intellectual  philosophy, .1 

Abercrombie  on  the  intellectual  powers, J 

VTbewelTs  elements  of  morality, .1 

Pymond's  essin-s  ou  morality, » 1 

Ooleridge's  aids  to  reflection, « 1 

LOUIC,  RHETORIC,  GOMPOamOX  AKD  UyOCI-TION. 

Ifhately's  elements  of  logic, 1 

liills'  system  of  logic, ] 

Whately's  elements  of  rhetoric, 1 

Kama's  elements  of  criticism, . I 

PRrker's  aids  to  composition, I 

Maoery's  principles  of  eloquence, J 

Russell's  Yocal  culture, > I 

Comstock's  system  of  elocution, I 

ColdweO's  manual  of  Elocution, I 

MandeTllle's  system  of  reading, • I 

LoTeQ's  young  speaker I 

RmaeU'sJarenile  speaker, *  *  * I 

POUnCAl  lECO!K»fY. 

Wavtend's  elamenta  of  political  economy, • 1 

8iiitth*a  wealth  of  nations, .1 

Sedgwick's  pnbUo  and  prlrate  economy, S 

Chime  of  labor, •! 

Capital  a&d  faU)or, 1 


ejects,  adTantagee  end  pleeauree  of  leienoe,  by  Brougham, 1 

flomartille  on  the  physical  sciencee, • I 

Jslreiieaiy. 

Bereoheirs  eetronomy. I 

*s  mdimenta  of  astronomy  and  natural  phikwopiy, I 

lettere  on  **  1 

*«        elenMatBof         «  1 
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•  aidaraal  HaaTtna, 1 

tomnuf  of  the  Hmymm, 1 

pTMtieal  aalronoaij. 1 

'Wb  mactumtom  of  the  HeerMia,. 1 

ardiltectate  of  the  Heavens, 1 


I>«itliaea  ot  natural  philosophy, I 

MoMtod'a  school  phUoaophy, I 

**         radiments  ot t 

ftMmlck's, I 

Chamber's, 1 

B«2er^a  letters  on, t 

Natwral  Hiatcry. 

Btaalhe's  philosophy  of  natural  history, 1 

Qoetf  a  book  of  Nature, 1 

Q*ldBmith*a  animated  Nature, S 

D«iMMii*a  sacred  philoeophy  cmT  the  seasons, 4 

iiowittfabookof  theseaaons, 1 

I's  ▲mericaa  natural  history, 2 

Philip's  conTersatiooB  on  natural  history, 1 

of  mseots, •! 

birds .1 

**        quadrupeds, I 

**       the  elephant, I 

White's  natunl  historr  of  Selbome, 1 

Parley's  anecdotes  of  the  animal  Idngdom, 1 

Matoraltst's  Ubrar^  by  Sir  W.  Jar&ie^ 91 

Modiea*  guide  to  the  study  of  Nature, 6 

Cheiiu$try. 

s*s  chcmistrv 1 

^8  "  1 

Berwick's,       "         1 

Uabig's  a^cultural  chemistry,    1 

Mineralogy  and  Geology.  ^ 

'a  geoloey  and  mineralogy, 1 

u'a  aeoloB 


geology, I 

LgralTa, S 

B's  geologj . 

Botany,  and  Vegetable  PkyaMogy, 

Gray's  botanical  text  book, 1 

of  Tegetable  physiology, 1 


Science,  edited  to  tlu  Arts. 

r's  lectures  on  science  and  art, 1 

Va  ohemistry  wpUed  to  the  arts, ....I 

k's  elements  of  physio, 1 

Fractfcal  treatise  on  dyeing  and  calico  priiiting, 1 

Kngbaeei^s  and  mecdianic's  companioii,. 1 

Farmer's  land  measurer, 1 

PtMotical  treatise  on  road  making, .«..| 

Sflmrfek's  practical  mechanic,.  .• .....1 

Working  man's  companion, •  •  •  •/ .,.1 

Allen's  mechanics, .»! 

HISTQRT. 

General  Works. 

l^crolt's  course  of  reading, 1 

wdopedia  of  history, » 1 

waistirs  erery  day  of  chronology, .......S 

^llHrlor^s  manual  of  andent  and  qaodem  history, 1 

fteatewntSy  by  great  historians,. I 

WaDsr's  mdversal  history, JB 

tWei's  do  A 

Whila'a,  Bobbin's,  Worcester's,  Winanfs  do. 

of  the  old  testament, ....*.l 

historjofthe  Jews, S 
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Rc^Hn'g  ancient  blctory, •  « .4 

Ancient  history,  by  vtu^us  antbon f 

Connexion  of  aarred  and  pro&ne  history,  by  DaTidson, •  .1 

Rnaseirs  history  of  Faleatlne, 1 

Huins  of  ancient  cities, 1 

GHddcn'i  ancient  Egypt, 1 

Chrttct. 

OutUne  of  Oirdaii  history,  by  Christian  knowledge  socieCy, 1 

Unnock's  Goldandth's  Greece, I 

Beroditus and  Thui^didee, ......•& 

Heeren'a  ancient  Greece, 1 

ThirlwalTs  history  of  Greece, S 

Demosthenes'  Orations, •.! 

Rome. 

OutHne  of  Roman  history,  by  Christian  Knowledge  flocieCy,. I 

FInnock's  Goklsmith's  Rome, .•! 

Bcfamidt's  Rome, • • 1 

ForguBon's  Roman  RepttbUc*  •••• • 1 

Michelet*s        «<  "         1 

Arnold's  «  '*         ^ 

liyy,  OBsar,  and  Salust,  (translated,) « J 

Ctoero's  oradons  and  life,  Iqr  Mirtdlwton, .f 

Keigfatley's  Roman  Empire, 1 

Oirilott's  Gibbon's  dsofine  and  Ml, 4 

AnmtmdAffio^ 

History  of  China,  by  Da^is, J 

"  Btitlsh  India,  by  Barrow, : 1 

"  Nnblaand  Abyainia, I7  Rnasell, 1 

"  Arabia,  by  Crichton, 1 

"  Mahomet 1 

"  Barbary  States,  bv  Russell, 1 

*'  Mesc^otamia  ana  Syria,  by  Fraxer, 1 

*K  •  Japan. • ••..1 

'*  FdMtlne,  by  Rnasell, I 

"  Moors, 1 

•*  Polynesia,  by  Russell, I 

Ewtape. 

Ouisot's  history  of  eivUlxation  in  Bnrope, 4 

Arnold's  Lectiures  on  modem  history,* >• 1 

llifihelet's  elementsof  modem  history I 

SmjChe's  lectures  on  modem  history,. t 

Frmssut^s  chronicles, •••• I 

BaOam's  middle  ages, • • t 

Dif  Iqr'B  ages  of  Ikith. • 1 

James'  mkorj  of  cfainJry  and  the  crusaders, I 

«        «<  Charlemagne .....1 

« 
U9hf  a3»d  SwUierlmid. 

Wsmondi's  Italton  BepubUcs, 1 

KachlaTem's  Floreiitine  hiatorlea, S 

■medley's  Venetian  history, t 

BpaukUng's  Bafy a 

Itoscoe's  de  Modid  and  Leo  X.,... • S 

History  of  Switserland, ••! 

GerHMJiy  4Md  Iforih  ^  Europe. 

Kohlr«usch*s  history  of  Germany, • , . . .  .1 

Coke's  history  of  Austria, • .«l 

BchiUer's  thirty  years' war I 

**      Revolt  of  the  Netherlands, 1 

Tletcher^s  history  of  Poland, ....1 

Wheaton's  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway, 1 

Oratftan's  Netherlands, .«  J 

History  of  Iceland,  Greenland,  &c., U 

Bell's  Russian  Empire ..J 
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Bnvom'B  PMer  th«  Ormt, '. 1 

Voltelre's       do       do     1 

Frtme^j  Spmm  mnd  Pvfu^mL 

Pictorial  history  of  Fnmoei 1 

Crowe's  hlstonr  of  Fnuu!^, , 3 

Mlchetert       do       do        1 

The  French  rerolntion,  by  Theirs, 4 

do  do  Csriyle, 1 

do  do  AlUson, 4 

do  do  do     abridged, '. .  • 1 

The  Consulate  and  Empire,  by  Theirs,. •  • S 

lift  of  Napoleon,  by  Scott 1 

do        do  Hasllfct, 2 

Camp  and  Court  of  Nspoleon, S 

Nopoteon  and  his  Manfaals,  by  Head]y, % 

Napoleon's  expedition  into  Russia, • 1 

HiMpry  of  Spain  and  Portugal, • S 

Sobertaon's  Charles  V., 1 

Pk^acotf  s  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, •  *  *  • •  .3 

Ifapier's  Peninsular  war, ......*.  .4 

BrUi$kEmmr9, 


Compendium  of  EngUsh  history,  by  ChristlUi  knowledge  society, 1 

do  do  do  KeiehtlsY,  .  .  .77. S 

do  do  do  Goldwaith,  by  Pinnock, •  •  •  .1 

Turner's  historr  of  (he  Anglo  Saxona, t 

Hume  and  Smollett's  England, ••.8 

Knight's  Pictorial  England, • 4 

Guizot's  finglish  revolution, S 

Oarlyle's  letters  and  speeches  of  Cromwell,.  • • S 

Hiatory  of  Scotland.  1^  Scott, S 

do       Ireland,  by  Moore, t 

do       British  Colonies,  by  Martin, 10 

Vol.  1  Canada.  S  &  3.  West  Indies.  4.  Gibralter  and  Malta.  6.  Noni  Sco- 
tia.  6.  Good  Hope.  7.  Ceylon  and  Northern  Africa.  8  &  9.  East  India 
Co.    10.  South  Wales,  &c. 

^SMrka. 

General  history  of  America,  outlines  of, 

do  do  WQlard, 1 

do  do  RobertMon, 1 

Conquest  of  Mexico,  by  Prescott, 3 

do         Peru,  by       do .t 

BritiBh  America,  by  Murray, ...S 

History  of  United  States,  by  Hale, 1 

do  do  WUlwd. ,^ 1 

do  do  Bancroft, 3 

do  do  Graham •••> 

Pictorial  history  of  the  United  Stetes,  by  Frost, S 

do  do  do  Goodrich, ...S 

Cooper's  naval  history, ....l 

Frost's  book  of  the  Navy, 1 

do  do        Army, .  .  .  .  •  •  • 1 

Awterican 


Drake's  book  of  the  Indians, 1 

Thatdier's  Indian  biography, .3 

do      traUs  of  Indian  character, .3 

Foefanr  sad  history  of  Wyoming, 1 

Froars  book  of  the  Indius, 1 

Stone's  border  wars, 3 

Catlin's  Indians  of  North  America, a 3 

PurtiaUar  St0tei, 

€9iroDieles  of  Plymouth,  by  Young, • 1 

do        Massaehuaetts,    do    •* ••.••.  .  .  ....«..•.  .  .  ..  .  .  ..••! 

Barber's  historioal  eoOecttons  of  New  England,  Maseachuaatta,  Oennectioat,  New  York, 

New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  OUo— 1  volume  each, • .  •  .8 

Bistoryof  vlrffinia,  Connectfcut, New  Hampshire,  New  York, MaasaphusMts,  Mlchigaa, 
#and  wiMOBAn, •S 

BIOOBAPBY. 

Plutsrch's  lives, 4 

Uves of  andent  philosophera, • .  • .  1.. « • 1 

ZsDoiAen's  G^rnqtMsdia,.  ...•• 1 

Famovs  men  of  ancient  times, ..« • •.••....•.. 1 
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tub  of  AkxMder 1 

4»     JoHin  Cmnr, 1 

do     B«aiuurliu, I 

do    Mahomet t 

TOTAOn  A5D  TEATUS. 

(SreumnAvigitioo  of  Che  Ulobe,  by  M^gelton  and  otfaer*. 1 

▼ojacet  around  the  Olobe,  bj  Cook, 1 

Thrrfu  Vojegea  for  a  NorUiweet  Fhaeaee, S 

tMieovenet  in  the  Folar  8eM  and  Refftoiu, I 

VoTagas  of  IMBCOfeiy  in  the  Arctic  l&glona,  from  1818  to  1840, , 1 

Pktigreee  of  Diecorery  in  North  Ampriea, .1 

Uvea  and  Vovagea  of  Drake,  GaTendish  and  Dampier, S 

Seaward**  Shipwreck  and  Dieoorerlee  in  the  OBrlboean  8ea, 1 

MnCiny  of  the  Ship  Bounty,  and  diecomy  of  Pitcaim*>  bknd, X 

IVarrativ«e  of  Shipwrecks t 

Bzpedition  to  Siberia  and  the  FOIar  Sea, 1 

Dana>  Tivo  Years  before  the  Ma»U I 

United  States  Exploring  Expedition, X 

Jonmal  of  a  NatnralLst  in  a  voyage  around  the  World, 4 

Keppefs  expedition  to  Borneo, 1 

Travels  in  China  and  tlie  East,  by  Marco  Polo, I 

**      to  Mount  Ararat,  by  Parrot, 1 

Military  operations  in  Afj^hanistan, I 

Tra^iBb  in  Afrii'a,  by  Bruce t 

**  **  Mungo  Park, I 

•*  «*  the  Under» f 

"  *'  Dedham  and  Clappenter, I 

**        Sotithfrn  Africa,  by  Moflbt, I 

'*       EK.Tpt,  Nuliia,  Arabia  proper,  Fslcstine,  hy  Stephens,  ....'**' S 

**  "        by  Prea.  OHn, •  •  • « 

"       byDr.Dnrbin, 1 

**        Algiers, .1 

Eotben,  by  Kinglnke I 

Crescent  and  the  Cross,  by  Warbnrton, f 

Travels  iu  Greece,  Turkey,  &c.,  by  Stephens, S 

Qreoce  of  the  Greeks,  by  Peddicari, 1 

Travels  in  Italy,  bv  Ueadly, I 

"         Switserland,  by  Headly 1 

**         on  the  Continent  of  IJuropc,  by  Dr.  Msk, 1 

"  «  "  "  Dr.  Durbin, •••• « 

German  Watering  Places,  bv  Dr.  Gmnville, 1 

Bubbles,  &c.,  by  Head, I 

Notea  of  a  traveler  in  Germany,  by  Laing, I 

Rural  and  domeeUe  life  in  Germany,  by  Uowltt, I 

Belgium  and  the  Rhine.  I>y  Mrs.  Troliope I 

Travels  in  the  North  of  Europe,  by  Dr.  Boird, S 

«       Russia,  by  Hold, .* I 

**       Sweden,  ac,  by  L^ing S 

"        Austria,  by  Trumbull -t 

**       Spain,  by  Borrow, 9 

**  -  Ford, 8 

**       England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  Pukler,  Mnakau, I 

"  '^^  "  "         by  KoH I 

«  **.  «         by  Z.  Allen, t 

▲  tour  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England, • > 1 

Scotland  and  the  Scots,  by  Smdalr, 4 

Shetland  and  the  Shetlanders,  by  Sinclair, I 

Tnveta  in  New  England,  by  Dr.  Dwight, 4 

Society  in  Amerlc^  by  Miss  Martineau S 

Winter  Studiea  and  Summer  Rambles  in  Canada, f 

The  Emigrant,  by  Sir  Francis  Head, I 

Lewis  &  Chu'k's  Travels, ••*... t 

V^remont's  Exploring  KxpedHaoQ  beyond  the  Rodqr  Monntiins, I 

Grants  Commeroe  of  the  ftairiea, S 

Travels  in  GfeUfbmla, I 

Rambica  in  Yucatan, 1 

Stephen's  Yucatan  and  Oentral  America, •••4 

Hnmbolt*e  travels  and  reaearofaM  in  Central  America, I 

Armndoe  Republic, *"* ••'•f 

Kidder's  Braail,  Howitt's  visits  to  remarkable  placea, 4 

Amerieaand  American  people, 1 

Miller's  RnralSketchee, 1 

Furagoay I 

fferker's  Tour  to  tha  Rocky  Monatalna, 1 

rkairie  Land. I 

DistSngnishaa  man  of  modern  timea, •4 

4««oc8lan  era,  or  modern  Britisfa  Uognphjy t 
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JfodmiBritkh  nnterch, 1 

IMkoap't  AmerioMi  biographj t 

CfM-k'c  Anwrlcaa  biognphJ,  fflxvt  mtIcs,] 10 

"  [Mcondier^] 11 

Ihriglit'idgMn  of  the  d«ehr&tioii  of  IndependioM, 1 

TliatiBlier't  Indlia  biogntphy, t 

ArtitUmtd  lAUrmnf  mtd  ScUntifU  Mtu. 

Martjnof  Sdenoe,  by  Brewster : 1 

IHatuiguifllied  Fkunters,  by  CunninchAin, & 

Avthora  of  Bogland,  or  a  new  spirit  of  tbe  age, •> 

JCoiof  letters  tad  science  in  Um  reign  of  George  IIL, 1 

Unof  Dr.  Ssmuel  Johnson,  by  BosweU, • 8 

**     Sir  Walter  ScoU,  by  Lodchart, 5 

**     BIr  Isaac  Newton,  by  Brewster 1 

*•     Dr.  Arnold, .  t 1 

«     John  Foster, 1 

«     Addison, 1 

,     "     CoTvper, ^ 9 

«     Leibnitz 1 

"     Moxopt, 1 

American. 

Life  of  Columbiu,  by  Irving, 1 

LiTes  of  Pizarro  and  Cortes, * 1 

Life  of  Amcricamis  Veepucio, 1 

"     Cant.  John  Smith,  by  Siuum, 1 

"     William  Pfcnn, 1 

"     Washington,  bv  Bancroft, 9 

"  ;•  by  Sparks, « 

lives  of  Washington  and  bis  Generals,  by  HeadleT, S 

lift  of  Jefierson,  by  Tucker, '......* S 

"      De  Witt  Clinton,  by  Rcnv^ick, 1 

j^Tes  of  Jay  and  Hamilton, 1 

**      American  naval  officers, 1 

Ufe  of  John  Paul  Jonm 8 

"     Putnam, 1 

Eng-luk. 

Lift  of  George  Canning, ! i 1 

Statesmen  ot  Commonwcnitli  of  England, 1 

Orators  of  the  age, .  .  . .  * 1 

SoQthey's  life  of  Nelson, 1 

female. 

Biography  of  Pions  Women,  bv  Bupder, *. 1 

"  Good  Wives,  by  iklrs.  Child I 

"  English  Chitfch  Women, 1 

lives  of  Female  Sovereigns,  by  Mrs.  Jametson, 1 

IiT«s  of  the  Queens  of  Enprland.  by  Agnes  Strickland .1 

Lives  of  Famoos  Women,  by  Parley, •  1 

Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Henians, 9 

**        Hannah  Moore 1 

"        Cliarlotte  Etizabeth, ; 3 

"       Jane  Taylor, X 

*'        Empress  Josephine, 1 

•*       8.  L.  H.  Smith, 1 

**       Isabella  Graham, 1 

Mrs.Fjy, I 

"       Mrs.  Van  Lenope, .1 

"        Mrs.  Duncan, 1 

«       Madame  D'Arblay, 8 

Meekanie$  and  St^-Taugkt  Men. 

Lift  of  Smeaton,  and histoiy  of  Light-Houses,. 1 

Biography  of  £U  Wheaton, 1 

Memoirs  of  Samuel  Slater, 1 

Memoirs  of  a  working  man, 1 

Biography  of  self-taught  men, 9 

Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  difficulties, 2 

Legal  mid  Medical. 

Eminent  British  Lawyers, , 

librae  of  the  Lord  ChanceUors  of  England, 

liib  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 

Memoirs  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 

MeoBOirs  of  Judge  Btorsy, •,. • 

Thatcher's  medical  biography, .  .* •  • 

'WUHams'  "  •* 


>» 


L&«<-  'e  H^.-»-*  v^«^ I 

C>  Vr^T**  ''.  "«r  w :«;;  1/  lA*-  «j#<t*«  KDC  Aimai  iiw  ti_  _     .  ............I 

H-^:*  i\ju.ag. ',^»**.' .._- -- ----     ....9 

M'^  'X'  :^Tf  •  j»r-  .r^  •<,  ;•  *»^-7 .- ...«S 


W*I4i'«Bnt>*ti  r>r«<4. 5i 

XiM*!u'*  Br.'t«h  f'jtjL, ................1 

WfmtC% nmtMMVMwjti  '4  Afkic, .... ^_^_. - -- I 

Crfewr-W*  yt»Krj  *4  Tjm^atA  of  ffc^  XDCx^  ip^^m 1 

II«IlM:ii«  «rV<~L.^«*  fr«m  BHtxafc  povu. -- S 

I — ^^'-TfT  imni    f  thi  itaniTii  yocCk. S 

fbvkcp^tf'*  «'«Hui. .. .........< 

Hkl!OJAi  •  p'*MtrsJ  iir*rk«, ..*..••. ...S 

Brai«n'«  pr^rttf ai  iff«rk.«. ^ .............S 

f  ^/I«n4^»,  E.  f|rv4t,  Ror*T«.  Kirk  Wtji*.  TT^tx, U 

Byr'i*— M->^ti/i«M  fr«^Rt, • •*•! 

Buj  iM    M  U-'-^utn*  frtjtn,. ...........I 

]|i>Chm«Hr«  pr«^n«,  ......................................  .  -  ............I 


Brvft^t'*  M^iM-U'ma  froin  AiMrirHi  po«t«, .......I 

GrUnoM ■  A (nmraa  potrr ..•! 

tlrjtjl*'*  \/*r^utkf 1... I 

I>K}7f''lJ"w'«    ** .   ........1 

Wtjj'*i*-r«        **     - 1 

HHJhott*"'*      •*     1 

0iiroQmrT'«    **     • ....S 

GouJd*  «    I 

Toetrj  ftw  Yunrat  and  tchool, • .....1 

Krbie'*  CliruUftn  ynr, I 

Kebl«'t  r^hUd**  Oirictian  jcw 1 

Imj%  for  th«  Habliath, I 

Bart'ft  rbuM  book  of  Eoglbh  poHnr, 1 

Clerekod'n  coniMfidium  of  Ent^luli  poctij, ••! 

Tftjior'i  poem*  for  taifant  mfaids • 1 

BeautiM  of  Shaksp<«rf , .....1 

Poetry  of  the  iMweiona,  alTocCiaiM,  llowert,  vratinienta, 1 


BTATEMENT  OP  EXPENDITURES  AND  RECEIPTS  OF  nm*aMITY,  FHOll  ITS 
ORGANIZATION  (1h37,)  TO  DECEMBER  Slit,  IMl,  COMPILED  PSOM  REPOITOF 
REGENTS. 

b  the  airgregate  there  hat  been  expended  aa  fbDowii  tIx: 

For  Bnuichea, / ..-  .tSSttSS  M 

**    Janitor 5>3S  71 

••    PriDting, 8»  SS 

**    Secretary • S;5BS  4S 

**    Treaanrer, ..  ..  CS7  SI 

"    XJbrarlan 7M  •) 
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m 

'*    Minorak,.*..., •• •••... &»89d  38 

"    Ulmry, 7,44»» 

*•    JUgVDte' ExpwiM, ^ • .*•    1,317  73 

<*    VlroftMors'  Hoiwas, • 80,983  S7 

"    Main  baUdtags, • 90^1Ol  S» 

«  " 18,756  » 

•*    Hedkal  buildings, 8»»I0  08 

«    Welto, ..-. 786  05 

•*    Ground*, 1,845  87 

<*    Tneft  and  plants^  ••  -  • • 834  00 

**    FixtHTH. 3,474  00 

**   Insunmoe, ,. .    1,516  00 

«<    ProfeMon'  nlariM 31,060  85 

Total, f  185,460  80 

NoTK.— In  the  above  cost  of  the  main  University  bnilding  flrsl-  erected,  under  the  voperin- 
tendence  of  Harper  Lum,  is  included  the  cost  of  woodhouae,  and  priries  for  FroftMor's 
dwellings,  and  five  water  ciatems;  also,  salary  (91,478  07)  paid  said  Lum;  also  his  trnveling 
and  extra  incidental  exi>enses,  so  that  the  actual  cost  of  tbh  main  building  alone,  may  b«  esti- 
mated at  abouAllO,000.  The  appropriation  for  the  main  building  last  erected,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  J.  Kearsley,  was  813,000,  of  which  8844,75  was  expended  for  fixtures,  leading 
th^ctual  coat  of  this  edifice,  912,755  85. 

In.  addition  to  the  above  sum  of • 8185,460  80 

la  to  be  added  expandltureafor  plana,  interest  en  bonda,  &c, 81,617  85 

Making  total  disbursements, ." 8867,077  45 

RBCXIPTS. 

1837.  From  old  board  of  trustees  of  University, 85,454  71 

Loan  firom  Bank  of  Michigan,  on  State  bonds, 100,000  00 

Fremium  on  Loan, 6^000  00 

Interest  on  Premium, . .  • 38  50  i/- 

Per  contract  with  Bank  of  Michigan  on  interest  account, 10,555  67 

Total  proceeds  of  Loan, 9116,594  17 

From  State  Treasurer,  fr<»n  1838,  to  July  1, 1850, 145,088  57 

•867,077  45 
Disbursements  brought  down, 8867,077  45 

Agreeably  to  a  communication  ot  the  Commissioner  of  the  State  Land  Office,  dated  March 
1,  1851,  it  appears  that  up  to  that  period  there  has  been  sold,  as  follows: 
Of  university  lands,  acres,  81,366.31 
Unsold  university  lands,  *'  83,055.00 

Total  acres  located,         44,481.31 
Amount  due  from  purchasers, ....  $137,168  18. 

Interest  on  the  above  annually,  at  7  per  cent, 90,601  77  ' 

Interest  from  counties  on  884,500  08, 1^715  g^ 

«*       "     State  on  918,799  87, '«       805  88 

912,716  06 
Interest  due  from  A.  Mann, 10400 

918,716  06 
Aa  it  is  believed  the  interest  due  from  the  State  ia  axclusivv  of  the  96,000  and  charges,  pay- 
able la  New  York  annually,  the  resQprces  of  the  university  interest  fond  for  educationa]  pur- 
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pWM  maj  be  taJMj  — th— to4 — abof^,  wtth  mch  gradMl  inereucat 

llaiMlnlMoriMid.    Bj  >  wport  of  the  C?oiniiiliiiiiniii  of  the  State  L— d  Qgp^  dated  Jn^y  U, 

1860,  it  appctt*  that  fll3JSaH«  •fluid  and  7C  Ml  la  Ml]«,  were  mU  dwfevtte  jfcwcai^ 
Jvie  1, 1854^  fi«  tlO^fltt  47,  tbetetereet  oa  wtaieh  wUI  aoenM  ao  llie  lateC  Jvoe,  MM,  m  naff 
ii«to«r47  77,whkhwffl]iMike«]ieaidi«rBli7iDtenBtfkmdfoC]MyearfBdtarJ«iiaai»ISl^ 
•13,483  83,  er  after  dednoCinr  intereet  due  frem  Mr.  Mann,  (504,)  the  pnaent  anrnal  inftmit 
flMqrttwrefbrebecatkBatedat$lS,868  83. 

TlM  abore  etatement  indndee  the  flecal  tnosaetloiia  of  the  Board  of  Bageote  up  to  Jv^  tS, 

1861.  By  a  enpplemental  itafeemant,  it  appeara  that  up  lo  I>eoember  31,  iadoaife,   iihtn  fte 
tvu  of  the  old  Board  eiqdred,  there  had  been  expended  aa  IbBowa: 

For  i»4stiiif  , $896  88 

aeeretary 874  08 

treaenrer 177  83 

library 817  50 

Begents'  expeneee, 33S  88 

medioal  building, 850  00 

Axtores, 670  15 

inenranee, 374  00 

profeeeora'  ealarka, •  •  • 10,510^ 

Total  mpplementa]  statement, 918,850  77 

"     atatement  dated  July  15, 1851, 867.077  45 

Aggregate  diaborseraenta, tBOtOJfg 

Aooordlng  to  the  atatement  of  the  Board  of  Begents  and  l^taamer  of  Che  UnliesaBj, 
were  ouUtandiag  v^d  warrants,  December  31,  (faiclasive,)  1851,  theaam  of  aII^S  fli 
December  31, 1851. 
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OOMFAEATIVE  STATESIENT  OF  TIIE  BALES  OF  PBIMARY  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

[nine  TRB  HBPOBT  or  TMB  OOMMIMIORKR  OP  TBB  CTATB  XJkXD  OWXCS  FOR  1851.] 


YEAB8. 


Net  amoinit 

Of( 


Total  amount  of  sdei  up  to  April  1,  1843»  induaiTe i    58.382.84 

Fart  jeu>  eDding  Norember  30,  1843, 


•3«9S61  3^ 
33,101  00 
3H,8OO0O 
6.974  17 
35,109  70 
95.817  15 
68.783  S8 
38  509  74 
47,111  9f 
83,449  b9 


1     do 

do 

do 

1     do 

do 

do 

1     do 

do 

do 

1     do 

do 

do 

1     do 

do 

do 

1     do 

do 

do 

1     do 

do 

do 

1     do 

do 

do 

1844,. 
1845,. 
1816,, 
1847,, 
1848,. 
1849,. 
1850,. 
18il,. 


Lets  for  forieiture  of  land  sold  J.  M.  Barber,  charged  back  in  1851, 
should  hare  be«n  charged  in  1847, 


Kat  sales  of  primary  school  lands, 

Total  amount  of  primary  school  f^d, . 


6,159iM 

7,45 166 

3,009.93 

6,879.63 

18,990.32 

15.02  >.84 

8  916.66 

10  07r>.79 

19,18995 


Ii9,0S956i    0816,061  8B 
64O.0o|         4,315  » 


148,389.50 


$811,766  36 


$811,786  36 


OOMPARATIVB  STATEMENT  OP  THE  SALES  OF  UNIVERSITY  LANDS. 


TEABS. 


Acres. 


Met  amount 
ofi 


Total  amount  of  sales  np  to  April  I,  1813,  inclasive,. 
From  April  1,  1843,  to  November  30, 1843, 


1  jear  ending ' 

Nov* 

I     do 

do 

1     do 

do 

1     do 

do 

1     do 

do 

1     do 

<lo 

1     do 

do 

1    do 

do 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


1845,. 
1846,, 
1847,. 
1848,. 
1849,. 
1850,. 
1861,. 


Kst  sales  of  oniversity  land, .  .  . 
Total  amount  of  university  fVmd» . 


10,964.31 

800.59 

4,1&S.57 

1^)1.53 

1,323.21 

1,017.46 

662.74 

322.48 

781.22 

1,989.59 

22,497.70 


•123,209  90 

8,0e0  70 

44,164  06 

23.296  19 

16,080  5$ 

11,839  77 

8,075  46 

5,800  09 

12,896  53 

15,266  29 

•288,639  49 


•288,639  4> 


ABSTRACT  OF  SCHOOL  INSPBCTOPS 
ALLB6AK 


OWtMOD, 


HiplcOrois,.. 
OnBprUle,.. 


.« 

■■■[  • 

■K 

•1S3H 

•31  M 

•»«M|«M*« 

:::    S 

•« 

iS 

M  M 

S.i\:::-: 

.«,  «,.. 

«l 

u  es 

«»- 

R  l."3 

»'    7! 

l,t« 

»l,«lt  Hi 

SU1C3 

•i.»4g  IS  tett  M 

RETURNS  BY  TOWNSHIPS,  FOR  1851. 
COUNTY. 


ESaili  •l,<37  ££*W0»    •1«47«    (1,334  111    l,71£l         •441  t»3         9437  » I 

COUNTY. 

0  «iy  4T     90  M     •! 

;  1 ! ! "  '  "i»s  &i 


»oo 


laoi  . 


s«s 


»5M  sol     tlSS  7S  8 


ill 
U 

m 

ill- 


a,".;::: 


ToUl,.  .. 


filisl' 


B«dMl 

BbUh..... 


OtU. I 

eSii.-.::! 


»W4  S 

BRANCB 
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COUNTY. 


fi>r  which  it  was  raisod,  and  amount 
rmJaed  for  each  porticnlar  purpoae. 


8 


i 


%X3  11 
13  00 

300 


7  00 
9  00 

19  00 

135  48 

500 

15  SS 


13  00 


44 


bo 
.S 

a 


t 


o 
p. 


e 
I 


I 


I 
I 

.9 

S. 
I 

e 
H 


€278  90 

138  41 
74  00 


145  40 
11  00 


180  00 

163  00 

8,0?0  70 

135  00 

800  50 

350  60 

288  00 

109  00 

50  ro 

70  81 

116  13 

60  05 

•3,473  75 


810  05 


t25  11 
18  00 


10  00 


11  50 


•68  61 


528  76 
160  01 
145  9i 

80  00 

16  5 

0  00 


#3.080  68 


35  00 
5  53 


15  00 
174  00 
767  00 
SbOSO 

40  to' 


40  00 
36  00 


3,811         t633  071      11,805  SO 


6  37 


$6  37 


COUNTY. 


650 
08  00 


148  50 

97  20 

8  19 

14  50 

335 

300 
00  65 

31  15 


•88  46 
341  75 
SOS  53 

80  37 
379  00 
806  64 

61 

(6 
163  <'5 

•1  00 

98  63 
315  51 

31  76 

140  OOJ 


•  1 
70 


•«»  S3'  48,800  40  0313  08 


18  50 


33  56 

99  r6 

90  OO' 

111  00 

1100 

700 


2187 
354 


20  88 

18  50 

600 


500 
31  50 


•99  78 


•109  101 
13:)  80 
18  94 

63  46 

64  12 
187  73 
683  48 
W  59 

49  75 

180  64 

06  40 

98  68 

4.    57 

S4»  81 

146  88 

938  18 


48,388  74 


233 

8ro 

826 

368 

8T!l 

311 
870 
168 
403 
80? 
250 
?89 
835 
189 
319 


•3100 
3185 

« 

63  00 
81  00 

113  15 
30  00 

34  80 

88  50 
37  50 
53  68 

64  IB 


3,0091        OvOJ  06 


150  07 
89  10 


J 


15  75 


18  00 


8M50 


•••rtt 
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CALHOUN 


TOWNSHIPS 


Athens,  .... 

Albion, 

Battle  Creek,.. 
Bedford,.  .  .  . 
Burlington,.. . 
Clarence, .... 
Clarendon, .  .  . 

Convis,  0 

Emmett,  .... 

Eckf ord, 

Fredonia, .... 
Homer, 

Lee. 

LeroT,. .  . . .  . 

Marshall, .... 

BCarengo, .... 

Newton, 

Pennfield, .... 

Sheridan, 

Tekonsha,. .. . 


Total, 93 


4 

9 
5 
6 
6 
5 
4 
8 
5 

6 
5 
5 
5 

8 
3 
3 
2' 
5 


3 
6 

3 
4 

^1 
3 

4i 

6 

3 

01 

5; 

3 
6 
3 
2 
1 


5| 
8 


9! 
81 
4! 


Hi 
5' 


6; 


H*li 

4521 

9I6| 

26:.  1 

2541 

197, 

277, 

191 

270 

243 

282 

o04 

161 

293 

938 

365 

182 

U33 

130 

259 


5 
1 

16 

3 
o 

2 
2 

31 
3 

4i 

l| 
2i 


15 

8 

28 

12 

15 

6, 

241 

5 

3 
12; 

,1! 

.?! 

10; 
13, 

6 
12 

9 
19 


571  113,       6.403     92    231 


149 

281 

746 

245 

198 

162 

307 

177 

191 

237 

221 

280 

133 

311 

189 

340 

J  63 
251 
217 
i51 


•261  11 
193  52 
123  05 

296  00 
909  32 

353  60 
229  50 
352  31 
351 
460 
444 
U3  49 
445  69 

1,453  00! 
468  33 
909  22 
306  50 

354  87 


$88  55 


251 
14 
65 


5,0491 17,757  55 


478  39 
116  53 

98 

81 
124 


70 
10 
73. 


66  891 
109  69 
108  95 
159  46 
162  93 

48  20 
132  96 
566  33 
227  14 

94  09 

98  99 
105  35 
114  38 


t2.983  36 


i.5ao  00 

441  00 

88  00 
«  50 


100  00 

105  09 

3.,998  35 
14  75 


979 
310 


$77590 


CASS 


Calrin 6 

Howard, 11 

Jeinieon, .....  8 

Marcellxu, ....  4 

Blason, 5 

Blilton, 4 

Newberg, 3 

Ontwa, 5 

PokagOD,  ....  5 

Penn,  .......  6 

Porter, 9 

Silver  Creek,..  5 
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course  of  studies  proper  to  be  pursued 

in, ^ 

PHYSICAL  EXERCISE: 

importanc'e  of, 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL  LANDS: 

statement  of  sales  of, -SW 

PUBUC  INSTRUCTION: 

system  o^ 18,23,  7«.  13i 

Governors'  messages  relatioic  to,,  -.aft,  S 
37.46,51,58.60,  90,  114,  1S4,  131,  I9i^ 
^^  163.  176,  196. 861. 

3W|pRIMARY  SCHOOLS: 

territorial  law  relative  to, -.     8 

first  constitutional  proviaioui  relatiw 

to n 

revised  constitutkmal  provisaoos  retai>. 

tive  to, 858 

laws  and  notes  retotlng  to,. .  .  .337  to  Ot 
PRIVATE  SCHOOLS: 

attendance  on, !•• 

comparative  cost  of, MM 

RATE  BILL  AND  WARRANT: 

decision  of  supreme  court  on 4^ 

REGENTS  OF  UNIVERSITY:  _ 

rc{>orts  of  for  1839,. 


NOTES: 

«emarks  on 337 

NORMAL  SCHOOL: 

•et  to  estabUsh, 485 

consolidate  and  amend, . .  •  467,  491 

ofaiecU  dehned, 194 

lotttion  of, 903 

phkn  of  building 979 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

d« 


1840,. 

1841,.. 

184S,. 

1843,. 

1814,. 

1815.. 

1816,  • 

1847,* 

1848,. 

16».- 

1K50.- 

1851.- 

1891,  • 


64 
81 
.104 
117 
.191 
.141 
.IS 


689 


flCBOOL  I>IBTRIOT: 

j[»ee  dlrtricto.] 
0CHDOL8: 

^discipline  and  conduct  of, 41S 

8GBOOL  HOUBBS: 

what  Mnoont  of  taxM  maj  be  voted 
fcr 353 

wheo  they  moj  be  lued  for  religions 
meetings,  Sondaj  schools,  etc.,. . . . 379 

erection  o£  ....••  • 414 

location  ol^ 460 

▼entliadon  of, 460 

construction  of, 462 

who  has  custody  of, 379 

SCHOOL  INSFECT0R8: 

township  board  of, 381 

when  to  deromilne  site  of  school  house ,362 

chairman  of  board  to  he  treaiiurer,  aud 
give  bond, 381 

wuh  whom  bond  to  be  filed,  and  when 
«ued, 382 

to  divide  township  into  school  districts, 
r^ulate  and  aJtflr  the  same,  etc,,. .  .382 

to  give  notice  of  meetings  for  forming 
'  or  altering  school  districts 397 

may  attach  to  district  persons  residing 
out  of  it, 2S6 

to  receive  library  money,  purchase 
books  and  estaUish  regulations  for 
township  library, 386 

to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  visit 
a<±ools, 387 

when  part  of  district  set  oET,  to  appor- 
tion prpperty, U 389 

apportionment  of  school  money  in  such 
ca»e«, 389 

bow  proportion  of  property  to  be  as- 
certained,   389 

township  clerk  to  certify  amount  to  su- 
pervisor,   389 

disposition  of  apportionment  when  col- 
lected,   3S9 

mnniaal  report  of,  when  made  and  what 
to  contain, ••  -389 

to  examine  record  of  qualified  teach- 
ers before  making  report,  etc 390 

may  form  districts  from  two  or  more 
townships,  etc., 39I 

duty  of  director  of  district  formed  from 
two  or  more  townships, 393 

(fiatricts  formed  from  two  or  more 
townships,  how  regulated, 393 

how  amount  of  taxes  in  such  cases  is 
certified  and  apportioned, 393 

where  teacher  to  be  examined  when 
district  is  situated  in  two  or  more 
townships 396 

examination  of  teachers  by, 396 

mav  re-examine  teacher  ao'd  annul  cer- 
tmoate, 39^ 

time  of  meetings  o^  for  examining 
teschers. 39© 

may  examine  at  other  times,  but  with- 
out charge  to  township, 396 

form  of  oertificrte  granted  by, 395 

examination  of  teachers  to  bo  public,.  .396 

number  of  meetings  of  board  of,  du- 
ring the  year, 397 

ootioe  of  meeting  to  alter  districts, ...  397 

formation  of  districts  by,  from  two  or 
more  districts, 397 

fliassjfication  of  pupils    by.  In  certain 

«««. 398 

to  aooount  to  township  board, 'M>^ 

when  tosupplv  vacancy  in  ditftrkrt  b'd..  .39^ 
township  cierit  to  be  clerk  of  board  of,  399 


SCHOOL  IN8FECTOE9: 

penalty  on,  for  not  qualifying,  or  neg- 
lecting duty, 4i07 

penalty  on  board  of,  for  not  making  an- 

nualreport, 407 

character  of; 4S8 

annual  return  of  for  1861, 690 

SCHOOL  MONTH: 

how  many  days  make  a, 950 

SCHOLARS: 

dismissal  ot 416 

SCHOOL  FUND: 

origin  of, .1 

rsee  income  of.] 
SUITS  AND  JUDGMENTS: 

against  school  districts, 405 

justices  to  have  jurisdiction  in  certain 

cases, 405 

suits  against  di^ttricts,  how  commenced  405 
execullua  not  to  issue  agaiust  district, . 405 
judgment    agaiust  district,    by  \%hom 

ct^rtifHHl,  etc., 406 

proceedings  if  sMesHor  fhila  to  certify,. 406 
proceedings  when  district  is  in  two  or 

or  more  townships, 406 

SUPERVISOR: 

duty  of,  to  assess  mill  tax, 401 

to  assess   taxes  voted. by   school  dis- 
tricts,   401 

tadeliver  statement  to  treasurer,  with 

warrant, 403 

liable  for  neglect  of  duty, 40s 

SITE  FOR  SCHOOL  HOUbES: 

change  oi, 413 

SUITS: 

liability  of  officers  in, .490 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBUC  INSTRUC- 
TION: 

duties  ot,  prescribed, 481 

State  libranan  to  act  as  assistant 485 

design  of  the  office, 19 

l^>ors  of  the  office, .210 

election  of;  by  the  people, I59 

report  of  for  1837, 28 

38 

47 

61 

61 

79 

91 

115 

125 

133 

161 

165 

177 

196 

364 


do 

1838, 

do 

1839, 

do 

184U, 

do 

1841, 

do 

1842, 

do 

1843, 

do 

1844, 

do 

1845, 

do 

1846, 

do 

1847, 

do 

1848, 

do 

1849, 

do 

1850, 

do 

1851, 

ST.  MARKS  COLLEGE: 

sketch  of, $60 

T.   ' 

TAXES  FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES: 

for  school  purposes, 401 

for  building  school  Iwuses,  &c.,.  .  .  .353 
fur  purchase  of  globes,  outline  maps, 

^,&c-, .355 

district  board  to  report  to  supervisor 

amount  of,  voted  by  the  district,. .  .374 

duty  of  supervisor  hi  relation  to 401 

duty  of  township  treasurer  in  relation 

to, 402 

dutv  of  supervisor  to  sssess  mill  tax  fm 

library  and  schools, 401 

money  may  be  raised  by  townships  for 

support  of  schools, 406 

TEACHERS— to  keep  a  list  of  scholars  at- 
tending school,  &c.,  and  to  return  the 
same  to  directors, 964 


640 


TEAOHBHD: 

how  loni^  to  tetich  for  »  monUi 356 

wh«ttl«j«  entitJed  to  m  hoUdiyt,. . .  .356 
to  bf  examined   before  commeociof 

school, .90,  391,378 

inflpeotort  mmy  re-ejcamioo,  and  anniil 

eertillcaie, 3W 

examination  of,  to  be  pulriic, 3(6 

where  to  be  exunlned  for  diitricU  sit* 

uated  in  two  or  more  townsUps,. .  .3Pa 
dajra  for  examination  ot  by  iUApeetors,  J86 

quaHflcatioiia  of 4?1 

contracta  with, 414,  415 

board  of. 415 

may  employ  means  of  correction,. . .  .4M 

when  may  diismiM  echolar, 490,  4S1 

bow  MhottJd  bo  examined,.  ..451,  408  to  475 

the  neceMity  of  gotwi, 454 

cailingof, 457 

education  Cft^ 467 

eompariflon  of  wage*  of, 99 

may  be  examined  at  other  thnen, ...  .396 
form  of  certlfkiate  granted  to,  by  in- 

cpectora, .*. .  .395 

TOWN8H1P  CLERK: 

dntiea  at. 

to  be  clerk  of  board  of  adiool  inaper- 

tora, ^ 399 

to  a|yportlon  ivhool  moneyi, 399 

to  keep  book*  and  paper*  of  hitpec- 

tore, 399, 401 

to  receive  and  di«poae  of  commnnica- 

Uons  from  luperintendent  of  pnbUc 

iniitriiction, .401 

to  tranHniit  innpectorK*  report  to  county 

clerk, 401 

poiiAky  on,  fiir  neglecting  to  transmit 

report, 407 

to  make  map  of  school  districts,  &c.,.  .401 
to  flle  cofjy  of  map,  and  deliver  copy  to 

supervisor,  .  ." .' .  .401 

to  certify  amoirot  to  be  collected  on  dt- 

vision  of  district, 401 

to  l«e  township  librarian 401 

to  deliver  to  township  treasurer  nrit- 

ton  statement  of  numl>er  of  children 

drawing  money, 401 

TOWNSHIP  UBRARIAN: 

who  to  be, 401 

to  have  custody  of  township  library,.  .401 
to  distribute  books  once  in  3monUis  to 
districts, 401 

TOWNSHIP  LIBRARY: 

to  be  maintahied  in  each  townsliip,. ..  .403 
r8celll»mries.] 

TOWNSHIP  TREASFRER: 

to  retain  full  amoimt  of  school  tax,  and 

hold  the  same  subject  to  warrant,  &c.,409 

to  Apply  to  county  treasurer  for  moneys,4QS 

to  norifv  township  clerk  of  amount  to 

be  apportioned, 402 

TOWN8HIP8: 

righU  of  inhabltonts  relative  to  ^kc.  16,  IS 

TEXT  BOOKS: 

list  of, 5^7 

note  on, 413,  447 

remarks  on, 5S4 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES: 

recommcndarlon  of,.  ...  • 1(0 

approf»ri:itiou  fcr  suggested, 170 

importance  of, 197 

u. 

UNION  SCHOOLS: 

note  relating  to, 4^ 

formnion  of  single  dlitrlct  out  of  two 
onporediatrlcts 897 


»    ^    •   «    •    •! 


UN'ION  SCHOOLS: 

chMsifleation  ofpupik  in,  bj 

organifition  of, 

value  of^ 

at  Jonetrine, 

at  Battle  CKek, 

at  TpdUmti, 

at  Lansing, .15 

LinVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN:. 
[See  regents  of  univer«itj.3 
art  for  the  goremnient  oC .......  .  .49 

statement  of  expendittu-es  and 

of, 

statement  of  sales  of  hmdfly 

report  of  coAunittee  on, 

vooatitutlonal    qneatioa    ralaftxn^     to 

branches, .......J 

chancellorship  defined, .  -  -  • 

art  to  establish  the  CWholepiatemifld  or 

IToiversity  of  Michigan, .........    4 

act  to  estabOsli  a  untverslty , ........   $ 

branches  of  do  ft,  C7,  WS,  H6 

academies  or  branches ol^...  ......fi 

plan  ot  organisation  of  nnivnvityy.  .  .  0 
thvt  State  legislation  rekdre  to»  ....  3f 

fund  of  hi  1838, 41 

agricultural  depaitment  ofrecommeiid- 

ed, « 

biU  to  create  branches  of  reportfed, .  •  .  # 

branches  of, <3»  169 

iiscal  affairs  of.  1S41 «S 

branches  of  esiabliahed, 91 

condition  of,  1843, 99 

condition  of  the  fund,  ....***-. ..SI 

main  institution  opened, 69 

fund,  condition  of,  IS  13, 9S»  194 

re)>ort  of  fitculty,  1814, 195 

a<*t8  relathig  thereto,.  ... 

petition  to  transfer  university  fund  to 

priniani  school  purposes, ] 

report  of  committee  of  regents  on  re- 
duction of  price  of  un*sity  lands,  144» 
medical  department,  organiaation  oi^.  .181 
universiU  m  con\iention, .  ""* 

coumoof  studies  in 

government  oC 

Romeo  branch  of. 

report  of  medical  faculty, 319 

memoir  of  regents  by  I>r.  PItoher.. .  .319 
memorial  of  A.  Bnuiish,  for  estabfifih- 

mcnt  of  department  of  fine  arta,.  ..  JBS 

change  of  law  recomineoded. 9i 

clisnge  recommended  aa  to  brandieafl^  99 

crisis  Ui  nfStin  ot 94 

fiscal  aflkirs  of  1ti43, Ml 

establishment  of, 9f 

fund  of  1C45, 139 

funds  of  1S51 59B 

reports  of  visitors,.  .93,  199,  IIS,  138, 141, 

159,  199,193,971 

V. 

VISITING  SCHOOLS: 

by  sdiool  inspectors, 987 

duty  of  inspectors  to  appoint  a  vialor,.39I 
duty  of  visitor  to  visit  eadi  s^ocll  «i 

lead  omce  ta  emek  »ck9oi  ttrtm,  etc^.  M 
inftpectors  entitled  to  p^  for  viiitinf 

ttrhoobt 

w. 

WESIJCYAN  bEMIN.^RY: 
origin  of, 


YP8ILANTI: 

nnion  school  at, 119 


STATE   OF    MICHIGAN. 


1852. 
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DOCUMENT  No.  7. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  Attorney  General. 

AnoBNxr  Qmskslaj/b  Orwiom,  > 
Loaiwng^  Jcamary  1,  1852.     3 

Jb  Bu  JBgetOenay,  Bobsbt  MoCuojiABd^  Ocvemor  of  Michigagk: 

Sia — ^Pwiitant  to  the  statute,  approved  April  8, 1851, 1  haye  the 
bonor  to  aabmit  the  fbllowiag  report  of  the  biudnese  of  this  office 
dsring  the  past  year. 

In  coDBequence  of  the  changes  in  the  organic  law  of  the  State,  the 
dBeial  eonreq)oad»oe  of  the  office  has  been  largely  increased. 
The  niunerous  and  important  questions  which  have  arisen  under  the 
ecMistitntion  and  laws,  touching  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  varioaa 
towndkip  and  oounty  offices^  have  rendered  this  branch  of  the  duties 
of  the  office  vmunudly  laboriona 

In  the  month  of  January  last,  an  infiirmaikin  was  filed  i^jaiast 
XBsha  B.  Bsssett,  on  the  relation  of  Efi  P.  WatsoQ»  fm  ezereisiQgthe 
office  of  County  Clerk  of  the  County  of  Alkgan,  without  any  legal 
wmnuiL  Judgment  of  ouster  was  rendered  against  the  respondent 
altha  Ocfcjheg  leim  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  relator  admitted 
to  the  office. 

The  case  of  the  People  against  the  Macomb  County  Bank,  on  a 
biQ  filed  by  the  Attorney  General,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  1846» 
wUeh  was  argued  and  submitted  in  the  Wayne  Circuit  Court,  by 


«  Doc.No.7. 

my  predecessor,  was  decided  by  Judge  Wing  sitUng  as  Chancelkir, 
in  the  month  of  Fehmary  last,  and  an  order  entered  disniisaiiig  the 
bill  and  proceedings  in  the  case.  From  this  decision  I  took  an  appod 
to  the  Supreme  Courts  where  the  case  is  still  pending. 

By  the  direction  of  the  Governor,  I  assisted  at  the  trial  of  Isaac 
H.  Bennett,  who  was  indicted  in  the  County  Court  of  LiTUigstoa 
county,  for  the  murder  of  Cornelius  H.  Bennett.  The  case  was 
transferred,  by  the  election  of  the  defendant,  to  the  Circuit  Court  of 
that  county,  and  was  tried  before  Judge  Green,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember last    The  defendant  was  convicted  of  manslaughter. 

Informations  have  been  filed  against  Marcus  H.  Miles,  on  the  rela- 
tion of  Smith  Falkenbury,  for  exercising  unlaw&lly  the  office  and 
franchise  of  County  Treasurer  of  St  Clair  county;  and  against 
Duthan  Northrop,  on  the  relation  of  Alfred  Weeks,  for  exercisiiig  in 
like  manner  the  office  and  franchise  of  County  Clerk  of  the  same 
county.    These  cases  have  not  yet  been  disposed  of. 

The  informations  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court,  during  the  January 
term,  against  the  late  Sheriff,  County  Clerk,  and  Register  <^  Deeds, 
of  Wayne  county,  who  claimed  to  hold  and  exercise  the  respeedTC 
offices,  by  virtue  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  Schedule  of  the  Ooosti- 
ttttion,  were,  after  argument  by  counsel  upon  a  case  made,  dedded 
by  the  court  against  the  respondents,  and  judgment  of  ouslar  pro- 
nounced against  them. 

The  cases  before  the  Board  of  State  Auditors,  in  whi<^  it  has  been 
my  duty  to  appear  in  behalf  of  the  State,  will  aufficieady  i^ipaar 
from  the  report  of  the  board. 

The  schedule  hereto  annexed,  marked  **A,"  coulaiiia  ibe  xvporls 
of  the  Prosecuting  Attorneys  of  die  several  oouotias  of  this  State, 
•0  fiff  as  they  have  been  made  to  tUa  olBee« 

All  wUeh  IB  rsqiectfttlly  submitted. 

I  am*  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  aerraat, 

WILLIAM  HALB» 
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ABSTRACTS 


OF 


THE  REPORTS 


OF 


PROSECUTING  ATTORNEYS. 


Bffhudwlt 

BRANCH  COTJNTT. 
J  W.  GxuuotT,  Esq.,  I^roucuHn^  JUomtf. 
Indiotmeiiti  found  during  the  year It 


Barf^Mj 2 

Incest ^ 1 

Larceny «  6 

Ifiademeanor ^ 1 

Perjwy ^ ^  1 

Bnpe, I 

Total —        12 

HOW  DUFOSin  ov. 

OonTietod  and  Impriaoned « 5 

Still  pending 6 

IfoBe  proi^qui • ,  1 

Total — .—       12 

xzAmHAf lonSf  PAoaaoimoNB,  *a,  bah  bivobe  iubsiom  ov  tarn 

PSACOb 

Aaaanlt  and  Battery 6 

Aaaanit  inlli  intent  to  kill 1 

Arson,  (burning  bam,) - 1 

Disintering  dead  body —  S 

Bistarbing  public  meetiog 4 •,,....•  2 

INaoxderly  persons... •*. ^ *  2 

Larc^y •• I 

-       petit —w 7 

Passing  counterfeit  bills  ^ -t 

Perjury 1 

BesistJttg  officer ....«.;. «  1 

IkeaiB,  dra 1 

Total ^.^       Vt 


«  Doc. 

BOW  D1BF08ID  OV. 

Gonrietedttid  fined  or  impiiaoiied 9 

Aequitted - S 

Held  to  bail,  indietiiie&i  not  yet  feond 4 

BiU  Ignored  by  Gnmd  foj 2 

Held  to  bail  for  good  behavior 1 

Gomplamt  withdrawn • 8 

Coniniitted  one  day  and  dischaiged 1 

Dischaiged 3 

Discharged  on  Habeas  Corpus 1 

Total —       «7 


CALHOUN  COUNTT. 

Hovn  K  CukEBB,  Efl^,  Protemiuiff  Aitarm^. 

Indieteflttta  firand  during  the  year 41 


Assault  with  intent  to  m 

Attempt  at  rape 

Boiglery  and  larceny 

Oonnterfeiting. 

Eolioing  female 

Bnlbetaleaettt 

False  pretenoes 

Fordble  entry 

Irand  ........•..•...^.••. •«.....».. 

Lareeny 

Peijnry 

BesiBting  ecMSteUe 

•*         ofieerserriigexeeiition «.. 

Hot.... 10 

Wotona  assault.. 6 

Totel...... •.. —      « 

BQir  DXBFOsxp  or 

OoMieted  and  fined  or  imprisoned « 11 

Skin  pending » 

Forlsited  reeqgniaanoe 2 

Bseaped 1 


No.  7.  7 

Not  arretted 1 

I 

ToUl, —        41 

XXAMINATI0N8,  PB08X0UTI0N8,  AC,  HAD  BKFORE  JUSTI0K8  OF  THE  FXACl. 

ABsanltand  Battery 10 

Embezilement _.  1 

Larceny 6 

Total, —        17 

V 

HOW  DISPOSED  OV. 

CoDYicted  and  fined  or  imprisoned 8 

Acquitted 5 

Discharged  on  payment  of  costs 1 

Died 1 

Settled 2 

Total, —        17 

CLINTON  COUNTY. 

J.  Baker,  Esq.,  ProHcuthig  AsUomeff. 

Indietmonts  found  duringthe  year 5 

CRDOBS. 

Arson,  (burning  bam,) 1 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill 1 

Malicious  mischief _ t 

Perjury 1 

Total --         5 

HOW  DISPOSED  OF. 

Oonyictedand  imprisoned 1 

StiH  pending 8 

Indictment  quashed « 1 

Total, —         5 

xzAioirATioira,  pbosscutionb,  Aa,  had  bbfohb  ixnsnom  or  ibiJpiaoi. 

Assault  and  Battery : S 

Larceny : -  t 

Total, —         « 

how  disposed  of. 

Conyictedand  fined 4 

Takenupon  Certiorari 1 

Total, , •—         6 


\ 


8  Dec 

IONIA  COUNTY. 

JoHH  C.  BuoroHARD,  EsQ.,  /VcMtfctcfyy  Anorwey. 
Indictmente  found  during  the  year 3 


Assault  witL  intent  to  rob 1 

Perjury I 

Total, —         « 

aOlf  DI8P06SD  07. 

StUl  pending t 

■ZAMUIAnONS,  FBOSnOUnOHS,  *0^  HAD  BKIOBJE  JUSflCB  OV  TBM  TSAOIL 

Assauh  and  Batteiy 5 

Larceny,  petit 8 

Biot I 

Total, —         9 

mow  DI8P06X0  or. 

Convicted  and  fined 5 

Acquitted  by  jury _ 3 

Bound  over  to  next  tem  of  Court I 

Total, —         • 

JACKSON  COUNTY, 

Sam'l  Hiobt,  Ebo^  Prtmeeu^  AUornejf. 

Indictments  found  during  the  year 54 


Arson - I 

Acceesory^before  the  fiikct  to  larceny 1 

Assault  and  Battery % 

"      withintentto  kill 1 

Breaking  jail % 

Larceny; 12 

Biot 80 

Wilful  setting  fire  to  wood 2 

^otal. —       M 


GoDTicted 14 


AoqniUed 3 

am  pendbg ...f 32 

Forfeited  recognuance *i 

Not  arreetod * , 3 

Totel, —        54 

aZAMIVATIONS,  FBOBKOUTZONS»  *a>  BAD  BMTOBM  JU8TIGI8  OV  THl  PBAOB^ 

Assavlt  and  Battery 14 

DigtnrbiBg  religious  meeting 4 

Laroenj, 11 

Total, —       aO 

HOW  DIBF08XD  07. 

Conrieted  and  fined  or  imprisoned 19 

Acquitted 4 

yMe  Prosequi 6 

Settled 1 

Total, —        89 

KENT  COUNTT. 

Edw'd  £.  SnnenANT,  Esq.,  Pro$$cuUMff  Aik/rMy. 
Indictmante  found  during  tkeyear .4 

CBIUIB. 

Assault  aod  Battery 1 

Larceny *...  1 

Manslaughter 1 

Malicious  trespass,  (ciitttng  timber,) \ 

Total, —  4 

HOW  DIBPOUK  or. 

CkmTicted ^ ...4 

HXAlONATIORfl,  FBOSnOUlIONS,  AC.,  HAD  BBFOKB  JU8TI0BB  OF  THfl  FBAOB. 

Assault  and  Battery 7 

Bigamy 2 

Haying  in  possessbn  with  intent  to  pass,  bad  bills,  1 

Larceny • 

^assmg  counterfeit  bills 1 

Peijury 1 

Totel, —        18 


10  Doe. 

HOW  onpoflBD  or. 

Convicted  and  fined  or  imprisoned. 12 

Heidtobail 3 

Disehai^ged 1 

Settled,  on  payment  of  costs 1 

Escaped 1 

Total, —         18 

LAPEER  COUNTY. 

N.  H.  RsDMOND,  Esq.,  ProseaUifig  AUomey, 

Indictments  found  during  the  year 4 

CRIMES. 

Larceny 2 

Trespass  on  land — 1 

Violation  of  sec.  45,  chap.  154,  RSt 1 

Total, —  4 

HOW  DIBPOSBO  or. 

Indictment  quashed 1 

Not  arrested 3 

Total, —  4 

KXAHJHATIONS,  PB06XCUTI0KS,  AC,  HAI>  BSFOEB  jganOHB  OF  TRH  P8ACB. 

Adultery ,.,  1 

Assault  and  Battery 3 

Larceny 9 

Lewd  and  lascivioua  aaaociatiio^ I 

Seduction  and  debauchery 1 

Trespass,  (maliciooa,) | 1 

Total, —        le 

HOW  OISPOSBD  OF. 

Convicted 5 

Acquitted 9 

fhUe  proufid 3 

Settled 1 

Heidtobail  to  answer 5 

Total, —        !•: 


u 


i< 


Ko.  7.  11 

LENAWEE  COUNTY. 

A.  F.  BizBT,  Esq.,  Proeeoutinff  Attorney, 

Indictments  found  during  the  yettr 45 

ORIMSS. 

Adultery 2 

Assault  and  Battery .-- 1 

"         with  intent  to  murder 2 

'•        with  intent  to  rspe I 

Baying  property  knowing  it  to  be  stolen 1 

Haying  counterfeit  money  in  possession 2 

Having  tools  for  making  money  in  possession 1 

Horsestealing S 

Lereeny • _ 1 

grand, - 2 

petit, 1 

Murder ...- 1 

Malicious  injury  to  dwelling 6 

Obtaining  property  under  false  pretences 3 

Passing  counterfeit  money _ 3 

Perjury i_ _ 2 

lUot 1 

Riot  apd  assault 1 8 

Rape 1 

Stealing 2 

Tearing  down  fences - 1 

Total, —        45 

HOW  DISPOSED  OF. 

Conyicted 6 

Still  pending 21 

Forfeited  recognizance 2 

Dead 1 

NcUe  prosequi 1 

Not  found 1 

Not  arrested 13 

Total, 1 —        45 

IXAMDffATIOllSy  ntOBXCtmoSSy  AC,  HAD  BXFORX  JCSflOQtt  Of  TBKPaAOB- 

Abduction  of  child 1 


n 


12  Doa 

Arson  of  dwellisg  kouBe 1 

Assault  and  Battery - 10 

Dbturbmg  religions  meeting 3 

Forgery 1 

Larceny 2 

Riot 8 

Total, —        26 

HOW  DIBFOUD  OF. 

Oonvicted  and  fined  or  imprisoaed 10 

Acquitted 4 

Discharged 2 

Discontinued 1 

HeldtobaU 0 

Total —        26 

LIVINGSTON  COUNTY. 

Wh.  a.  Clark,  Esq.,  ProtecuHng  Attorney. 

Indictments  found  during  the  year 6 

CEIHB& 

Dis.  of  property  with  intent  to  defraud  creditors. . .  1 

Larceny*  grand, 1 

Murder 1 

Obtaining  property  under  false  pretences 2 

Peij  ury 1 

Total, —         6 

HOW  DI8P06KD  OF. 

Convicted 1 

Still  pending 6 

Total —         6 

■ZAICIHATIONS,  FBOSlOITTtOKa,  AO^  HAD  BSFOBE  JUSnoiSOFTHB  FHAOB. 

Assault  and  Battery 23 

Larceny,  petit 10 

Total, —        W 

■ow  DSBPOssn  or. 

Qonyioted  and  fined  or  imprisQned 17 

Acquitted 8 


No.  7.  13 

Settled 8 

Total, —        38 

'*Tfae  number  of  persons  arrested  and  examined  for  oSbnees  not 
eognisable  bj  Jastioes  of  the  Peace  were  23;  of  these  there  were 
heM  to  answer  13,  and  discharged  10." 

MACOMB  COUNTY. 

Oius  Hubbard,  Esq.,  Prosecuting  Attorney. 

Indioteents  fonnd  daring  the  jear U 

OBUOBS. 

Arson 1 

Burglary 2 

Burglarj  and  Larceny 3 

Forcible  entry 6 

Keeping  gaming  house , 1 

SelSng  Liquor  without  license 11 

Trespass  on  State  lands 1 

Total..... —        26 

HOW  DISPO0BD  OF. 

Acquitted , 3 

Still  pending 18 

JMle  prosequi 9 

Total, —        26 

BZAMnrATIONS,  FROSJEGnTI019S,4kC.>  HAD  BBIt)RB  JUSTIOBS  07  THK  FBAGB. 

Assault  and  Battery .-. • 

Disposing  of  property  to  defraud  creditors 2 

Larceny ^ 2 

Total, —        18 

HOW  DUUPOBBD  OY. 

Convicted  and  fined 6 

Acquitted 2 

Settled 2 

Discharged -..* 2 

Pending ft 

Uotal, —       IS 


t 


14  Dm 

MONROE  COUNTY. 

Jcmus  TiLDXN,  Esq.,  ProsecuHnff  AUamey. 

TadifitHMsnts  foqnd  daring  Aeyear 9 

CBIMSB. 

Assault  and  Battery 1 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill 1 

Attempt  to  bum  Court  House 1 

Larceny ._ 5 

Murder 1 

Total, -—  » 

HOW  DISPOSED  OF. 

Convicted 7 

Acquitted ___ 2 

Total, _ —  9 

KXAMINATIONS,  FROSBCrTTOKS,  tfcC,  HAD  BEFORE  JUSTICES  OF  THE  FKACB. 

Assault  and  Battery _ 20 

*•         with  intent  to  commit  rape I 

Bastardy  act 1 

Disorderly  person 2 

Forgery I 

Larceny _._ _.  2 

Malicious  mischief 4 

Murder 1 

Obstructing  officer 1 

Perjuiy 1 

Surety  of  the  peace 1 

Yiolating  license  law 5 

Total, —        40 

HOW  DXBP06ED  OE. 

ConriotionB 20 

Acquitted 4 

Under  reoogaiiaiice 10 

Settled S 

Withdrawn 1 

Pending C 

Total —       40 


Ko.  7.  15 

8ANH-AC  COUNTY. 

JoHJV  DxYiNE,  Esq.,  Prosecuting  Attorney/. 

Indictments  found  daring  the  year 8 

CRIMIS. 

Assault  and  Battery 1 

Larceny 1 

Bescoiag  prisoner 6 

Total, - —  8 

HOW  DISPOSED  OF. 

Convicted _ 1 

Still  pending _ 2 

•   Nolle  prosequi 2 

Not  arrested : 2 

Forfeited  recognizance 1 

Total,-.. _ —  8 

XZAMIVATIONS,  PROSECUTIOKS,  AC,  HAD  BETORE  JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEAOK. 

Assault  and  Battery S 

Incest 2 

Larceny _, 1 

Seduction 1 

Wilftil  trespass  on  lands _ 2 

Total, : —  0 

HOW  DISPOSED   OF. 

Convicted  and  fined 8 

Settled ,  t 

Held  to  ball  to  answer d 

Not  arrested t 

Total, —         9 

ST.  GLAIR  COUNTY. 

Tbui  p.  Tucna,  Ebq.,  Proteeuik^  Jrtwwy. 
ladietttfliitafiNuiddufBgtlMyMr , 6 


Adultery 1 

Aaaaolt  with  infteat  to  kin 1 

Bmybiy 1 


16  Doc. 

Larceny 1 

Perjury 1 

ReaMng  an  ofieer I 

ToUl —         • 

BOW  DX8708BD  OT. 

Acquitled 1 

Under  recognisanoe S 

Forfeited      •*  1 

Not  arrested 1 

Totel —         C 

izAimiATioirBy  noaiguTio»8|  *a,  mas  buobi  iuanow  or  tamjernkm. 

Adultery 1 

Anault  and  Battery 6 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill 1 

Burglary  and  larceny 1 

Larceny J 

Total —        11 

HOW  DI8P08SD  OF. 

Convicted  and  fined  or  imprisoned 6 

C]!ommitted 2 

Held  to  bail  to  next  term  of  County  Court 3 

Total, 11 


ST.  JOSEPH  COUNTY. 

E.  B.  TuuHBR,  Esq-i  ProsecfUnig  Attorney, 
Indictmente  found  during  the  year 11 

OUMIS* 

Assault  and  Battery 2 

"*  ''     with  loaded  fire  arms 2 

Nu&MBMe ^. 2 

Obtaining  praper^  under  fidsepMUMMS.—. I 

Perjury ..*.• 2 

Biot • 1 

Besnting  oflioer 1 

Total, *..•.—      .U 


I 


.•'■ 


No.  7.  17, 

HOW  MBMfllD  Oy. 

Conyioted \ 1 

Still  pending.... - -.'.-•  7' 

JVy&jprowgw. - -.'...-  1 

Escaped 1 

I^ot  arrested ." 1 

Total, -.: --—        11 

XZAIOHATIONS,  PROSVOUTIONS,  AC}  HAD  BBFOBB  JU8TICKB  OF  THXPKAOB. 

Assault  and  Battery 4 

Larceny 1 4 

Passing  counterfeit  bQls 2 

Petit  larc  eny I 

Perjury 2 

Seduction  and  debauchery 1 

Wilful  and  malicious  destruction  of  mill  dam 1 

Total, —        16 

HOW  DIBPOSXD  07. 

Convicted  and  fined 5 

Held  to  bail 3 

Discharged 5 

Settled -.- 1 

Escaped 1 1 

Total, —        15 

WASHTENAW  COUNTY. 

Jas.  M.  Walkbb,  Esq.,  PrasecuUng  Aii/omey. 

Indictments  found  duringthe  year IS 

CRIMBS. 

Assault  with  intent  to  rape 1 

Burglary  and  larceny ,  2 

Burglary 1 

Embezzlement 2 

Forgery 2 

Having  in  possession  with  intent  to  pass  counterfeit 

money 2 

Larceny 2 

Perjury 2 

8 


18  Ooc  No.  T. 


momj S 

Rip0 - 1 

Totri, —      U 

aow  DUKMOD  or. 

OoBfietod 6 

StQl  modioir 9 

Ifotte  proiegm ^ 1 

Not  arrested 3 

Totd, —        18 

azAMiirAnoii8»  pBosBourzoirsi  m^  eaj>  bbtoii  jubtzobb  ov  thk  nAoi. 

Aidbg  prisoner  to  eaospe 1 

Assault  and  Battery 29 

**       inA  intent  to  rape 3 

iDJuriag  dwelling  house 1 

Larceny 8 

Obtaining  goods  under  ftlse  pretences 2 

Passing  counterfeit  money 8 

Surety  of  the  peace 8 

Total —       SB 

HOW  mSPOSXD  OF. 

Oonvicted  and  fined  or  imprisoned 90 

Acquitted 4 

Xidle  pro$9qui 3 

Setded 14 

Not  arrested 8 

Total —       56 


RBOAPITULATION. 

Total  number  of  indietmeiita  ftmnd  dmag  Ae  jhx  in  the 

oounties  embraced  in  this  report tM 

cBuoa. 

Adultery 3 

Aocessoiy  before  the  foot  to  larceny 1 

Arson 4 

Assault  and  Battery 8 

Assault  with  loaded  fire  arms t 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill 5 

Assault  withmtent  to  murder d 

Assault  with  intent  to  rob 1 

Assault  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape 4 

Burglary 6 

Burglary  and  larceny 6 

Breaking  jail 2 

Buying  property  knowing  it  to  have  been  stolen 1 

Gounterfeitbg 5 

Disposing  of  property  with  intent  to  defraud  creditors 1 

Enticing  female .  1 

Embeaszlement 8 

Obtaining  property  under  fiedse  pretences 8 

Forgery 2 

Forcible  entry 9 

Fraud 1 

Having  counterfeit  money  in  possession 4 

Harittg  tools  for  making  counterfeit  money 1 

Keeping  gaming  house 1 

Incest 1 

Larceny 42 

Manslaughter 1 

Malicious  mischief 2 

Malicious  trespass I 

Malicious  injury  to  dwelling 6 

Misdemeanor 1 

Murder .^ 8 

Nuisance 2 


:2o 


DoaVo.7. 


Passing  oownterfeit  moDey 6 

Perjury •--'. 16 

Rape : : 3 

Resistiiig  effieer..: 8 

BeeeuiBg  prisoner 6 

Riot - 42 

Riotous  assault 1 1 1 

Selling  liquor  without  license 1 

Tearing  down  fences 

Trespass  on  lands !. 

Trespass  on  State  lands 

Violating  sec.  45,  chap.  164,  R.  S 

Wilful  setting  fire  to  wood 8 

Total 260 

HOW  DISPOSED  07. 

CouTicted  and  imprisoned  or  fined 57 

Still  pending : ; US 

Acquitted ' • 

Under  recognizance 3 

Nolle  prosequi 15 

Indictment  quashed 2 

Forfeited  recognizance 8 

Dead 1 

Escaped _ 2 

Not  found 1 

Not  arrested -. 26 

Total 250 

Of  those  convicted  and  Smprisoned,  twenty-eight  were  sent  to  the 
^tate  Prison,  viz: 


lljr  Bnmch  oounty. .  • . 

"  Oftlhonn      "  . . . . 

«  Clinton       "  . . . . 

**  JMkson      **  . .  • . 

**  Kent           «  .... 

«<  Lennwne     **  .... 

^*  Moaroe      **  .... 

<<  Sanilac        *<  . . . . 

-«  WMhtoriaw'*  .... 


Ojn. 


Syn. 


4jn. 


3yn. 


S3<jrt. 


2yn, 


IKjn. 


lyp. 


6  mo. 


T 


1 


Of  tlM  tkraa  Indictad  for  HHirdar, 
1  was  firaadgaltty  of  manslaoghtor,— LiTiagttOB. 
1  wai  aoonittad,— Monroe. 
t|  tha  oolprit  waa  not  ftrand»— Lanawaa. 


